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PREFACE. 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  I publifhed  a finall  volume  of  Ob- 
fervations  of  the  Airand  Epidemic  Difeafes,  from  the  year 
1727  to  the  end  of  1737  ; and  I have  now  finifhed  ano- 
ther volume  of  like  obfervations,  from  173 8 to  1747  inclufive. 
In  the  latter,  I think,  I have  been  fomewhat  more  careful  and 
exadt  in  the  hiftory  of  the  reigning  difeafes,  and  the  method  of 
cure.  However,  as  it  would  have  been  too  great  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  feries  of  the  obfervations,  to  have  entered  into  parti- 
cular difquifitions  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  feveral  difeafes, 
there  curforily  mentioned,  I have  referved  them  for  the  following 
elfays  ; in  which  my  way  of  thinking  and  adling  as  to  fevers  in 
general,  and  thofe  fpecified  in  particular,  will  more  fully  appear; 
and  this,  I hope,  will  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  younger  practi- 
tioners, as  thefe  eflays  are  the  refult  of  a pretty  large  and  long 
experience,  and  the  obfervations  were  made  with  the  utmolt 
care  and  diligence.  Whatever  be  the  event,  I flatter  myfelf 
they  will  be  received  as  the  honeft  endeavours  of  a fincere 
wcll-wifher,  not  only  to  his  profefiion,  but  to  all  mankind. 

In  the  following  eifay,  I have  frequently  referred  to  both 
the  volumes  of  Obfervations,  and,  in  the  latter  volume,  often 
referred  to  thefe  effays ; fo  that,  by  thefe  means,  I have  en- 
deavoured mutually  to  illuttrate  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Though  I have  all  along  ftridtly  kept  clofe  to  fadts  and  re- 
peated experiments  (and  where  1 have  reafoned  from  thefe,  I 
have  aimed  at  the  juftett  analogy)  yet  I have  fupported  my 
dodtrine  and  practice  very  frequently  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  Hippocrates.  And  this  I have  the  rather 
done,  as  well  knowing  of  what  great  ufe  they  were  to  me  in  the 
courfc  of  my  ftudies  and  pradtice ; and  alfo  with  a view  of  re- 
commend ng  theirfrequent  perufal  to  young  phyhcians.  But 
although  my  advice  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  may  have  no  great 
weight,  yet  I hope  the  concurrent  judgement  of  the  greateft 
matters  in  our  profettion,  will  be  duly  regarded. 

I will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  a perfon  Cannot  be  a good 
phyttcian  without  confulting  that  great  oracle  of  phyfic,  and 
reading  the  ancients  ; but  this  let  me  fay,  he  will  make  a much 
better  phyttcian  for  fo  doing.  And  I believe  lew,  if  any,  ever 
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made  any  confiderable  figure  in  the  profeffion,  who  had  not 
Itudied  them.  Indeed,  Hippocrates  hath  been  accounted  the 
very  father  of  phyfic,  and  the  plan  which  he  laid  down,  as  the 
bafis  of  all  true  and  folid  medicine  ; and  it  hath  been  conftantly 
held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  all  hig  fuccelfors  ; at  leaf!  by 
all  thofe  who  w'ere  capable  judges  of  the  matter.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  evidently  this3  that  he  Itudied  nature  with  the 
greateft  care  and  aftiduity,  and  copied  and  followed  her  too, 
with  the  greateft  exactnefs  ; fo  that  his  obfervations  have  been 
found  perfectly  juft  through  all  fucceeding  ages. 

It  is  not  in  phyfic  only,  but  in  feveral  other  arts,  that  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancients  is  of  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  fo.  Whoever  would  excel  in  poetry, 
fculpture,  ftatuary,  &c.  muft  always  confult  the  works  of  the 
ancient  matters  in  thefe  refpQctjve  arts,  as  the  molt  perfect: 
models,  and  moft  juft  copiers,  of  nature ; and  it  is  not  in 
poetry  only,  but  in  phyfic  alfo,  that  Horace’s  advice  is  good  ; 

— Vos  cxcmplaria  G recca 

NoUurna  verfate  maim,  verfate  diuma. 

In  truth,  the  ancients  were  not  only  men  of  vaft  genius,  but 
of  the  greateft  diligence,  and  unwearied  application  (the  Roman 
hiftorians  have  always  in  the  character  of  their  great  Men,  in- 
credibilis  indujlria , dui geniia Jingulans)  w ho  kept  their  eyes  ftca- 
dily  fixed  on  what  they  would  deferibe,  and  gave  us  the  true 
picture  and  naked  truth  of  things,  which  is  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful than  all  the  affected  daubing  and  fiourilhes  of  a modem 
luxuriant  imagination.  The  more  juft  the  defeription,  always 
the  more  excellent.  What  is  a portrait  good  for,  that  is  not 
like  the  original  P As  nature  herfelf,  the  more  accurately  viewed, 
is  the  more  admired,  fo  he  that  gives  us  the  trueft  copy  of  her 
face,  will  ever  be  deemed  the  greateft  mafter.  In  this  Hippo- 
crates fo  greatly  excelled,  that  he  had  the  united  applaule  of 
the  nations  around  him,  nay,  they  even  paid  him  divine  honours; 
for  by  this  he  was  enabled  to  heal,  as  well  as  to  know  and  de- 
feribe dileafes.  I am  fully  perfuaded,  had  this  method  been 
ftriclly  followed  by  fucceeding  phyficians,  the  art  of  healing 
would  have  long  ere  this  time  been  carried  to  a much  greater 
height  than  it  is  at  prefent ; which  hath  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  many  and  great  difcoverics  that  have  been  made  fince 
(efpecially  within  this  and  the  laft  century)  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  anatomy,  the  mat cria  medico,  and  chemiftry.  Indeed,  as 
man  is  by  nature  mortal,  it  is  impoffible  that  art  can  make  him 
immortal  ; but  furely  it  is  very  poffible  it  may  fupply  fomething 
more  exact  and  determinate  than  we  have  at  prefent. 
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From  the  days  of  Galen,  and  indeed  long  before,  vain  hypo- 
thefts,  the  love,  or  novelty,  the  faihion  and  ta&ion  of  phyfic,  too 
often  led  its  profelfors  devious,  and  attached  them  to  error;  and 
it  is  too  well  known,  the  fame  misfortunes  ltill  attend  us.  How- 
ever, it  mull:  be  acknowledged  that  all  the  l'ober,  regular,  judi- 
cious practice,  hath  been  always  confonant  to  the  Hippocratic 
doctrine;  as  hath  been  lliewn  at  large  by  the  learned  Dr.  Barker, 
in  his  late  Elfay , to  which  I refer  the  reader,  and  to  Dr.  G’lafs’s 
ingenious  Commentaries  for  a Scheme  of  the  Practice  of  Hip- 
. poc rates. 

1 am  fo  far  from  blaming  a rational  theory  in  phyfic,  that  I 
think  it  the  bafis  of  all  juft  and  regular  practice ; but  then  it 
fhould  be,  as  Hippocrates  advifeth  Kara  <pu<n  v S-supwu.*  If  ever 
phyfic  is  to  be  improved,  it  muft  be  infucha  manner,  and  not 
by  chimerical  hypothefes,  nor  ralh  unwarrantable  quackery.  A 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  ancients  therefore,  and  a thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  rationally  deliver- 
ed by  fome  of  the  moderns,  Ihould  be  the  bufinefs  of  every  phy- 
fician;  but  fome  are  more  expeditioufly  popped  into  the  world. 
To  be  the  favourite  of  a great  man  (or,  what  is  rather  better,  a 
great  worg^.n)  to  be  the  tool  or  fool  of  a party  with  a fplendid 
equipage,  and  no  fmall  fhare  of  affurance  ; thefe  are  qualifica- 
tions which  finifh  the  doctor,  to  the  reproach  of  the  profeflion, 
and  the  danger  of  the  fociety. 

Cellus  hath  been  juftly  ftiled  the  Latin  Hippocrates,  not 
only  as  having  tranflated  an  infinite  number  of  paftages  from 
the  divine  old  man  in  his  works,  but  alfo  as  having  generally 
followed  his  method  and  medicine.  His  Latinity  is  molt 
elegant,  his  phyfic  and  furgery  furprifingly  juft,  -f 

No 

* Do  Vi  cl.  acut . Scff.  xlvi.  Edit.  Lindeni. 

+ Although  I am  far  from  thinking  that  Cel  fits  was  a practitioner  of  phyfic, 
in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  words,  as  Afclcpiades,  Themifon,  andCafiius  were; 
yet  he  had  certainly  well  ftudied  it,  and  diligently  perufed  the  molt  confiderable 
and  heft  authors  thenextant  in  phyfic  and  furgery — chiefly,  perhaps,  as  a philo- 
sopher, who  made  the  whole  ftudy  of  nature  his  bufinefs,  like  the  fages  of  old, 
by  v/hom,  as  Celfus  himfelf  fays,  “ medendi  feientia  fa  plenties  pars  babebatur , 
ret  et  morborum  cur  at  hi  et  rcrum  nature?  contemplatioflib  iifdem  auftoribus  natcc 
Jit — idcoquc  mult  os  exfapientiee  profcjforibus peritos  ejus  fuijfc  accepimus — And 
thereforeColumella  very  juftly  ftiles  him  univerjiee  nature c vir  prudens — for  in- 
deed henotonly  wrote  of  medicine,  but  of  agriculture,  the  difeafes  ofcattle.&c. 

That  he  was  even  converfant  in  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  is  pretty 
evident  from  his  books  de  Mcdicina , in  which  he  gives  a very  judicious  ac- 
count of  difeafes,  and  the  method  of  curing  them,  and  very  exaftand  particular 
directions  in  the  chirurgical  operations,  even  to  the  minutelt  circumftances  of 
drefling  and  bandages ; infomuch  that  it  feems  very  probable  that  he  actually 
performed  himfelf,  or  at  lead  had  been  very  often  prefent  at fuch  operation-. 

£e  Tides,  he  appears  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  the  materia  medic  a, 

and 
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No  one  hath  more  juflly  followed  Hippocrates  than  * 
A retxus  Cappadox,  fo  far  as  to  have  affected  his  very  words 

and 

and  method  of  compofitum,  and  hath  carefully  laid  down  particular  directions 
relating  thereto,  and  a precife  account  of  the  weights  and  their  fubdivifions,  by 
which  he  would  have  the  medicines  compounded. 

It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  that  he  compiled  the  chief  part  of  this  work  from 
the  molt  celebrated  authors  that  preceded  him — unqueftionably  he  did  fo  ; but 
then  he  hath,  in  very  many  places,  interpofed  his  own  advife  and  opinion, 
and  that  too  very  often  contrary  to  the  fentiments  and  directions  of  his  molt 
favourite  authors,  Hippocrates  and  Afclepiades. 

Upon  the  whole,  I cannot  but  think  the  attentive  reader  will  find  in  Celfus  a 
great  number  of  paffages,  which  will  incline  him  to  believe  that  that  author  was 
very  well  verfed  in  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  forgery.  Several  fuch  the  learned 
Dr.  James  Grieve  hath  cited  in  the  prefaceto  his  tranflatiori  of  Celfus — and  I beg 
leave  to  point  out  a great  many  more  • but  to  avoid  being  tedious,  (ball  only 
fet  down  the  number  of  the  pages  in  AlmeJoveen's  edition  of  Celfus  (with  which 
the  Paduan,  pu,bli filed  by  Vulpius,  1722,  exactly  tallies)  where  paflTages  to  this 
purpofe  may  be  found — had  it  been  neceflary,  I could  have  added  many  more. 

Page  4 — 19 — 26 — 29 — 30 — Si — 89 — go — 91 — 96 — 1 1 1 — 1 22 — 129 — 140 
— 144 — 150 — 1 52 — 1 59 — 165 — 1 76 — 1 81  — 194 — r 97 — 200—204 — 22  7 — 
2 3°— 2 3 2 — 242—249—263 — 2 7 1 —296—3 1 8 — 3 3 2 — 3 3 8 — 360 — 3 64 — 393 
—40  5 — 406 — 408—409—4 1 6—426—440—44 1 —446—45  8—4.7  5—4-7  7— 
509—5 1 2—5 1 7— 528—  5 30— 546. 

Mt  is  pretty  forprifing  that  none  fiiould  take  notice  of  A re  tarns  before  Actius 
Amidenus,  in  the  fifth  century  ; he  is,  indeed,  named  in  the  Euporifta  attributed 
to  Diofcorides,  but  few  think  that  piece  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  that  author  j 
neither  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelian,  nor  Oribafius,  mention  him,  though  fo  particu- 
lar in  enumerating  all  the  phyficians  of  note,  antecedent  to,  or  contemporary' 
with  them. — And  yet  Aretmus  feems  to  have  been  a very  considerable  practitio- 
ner, and  a man  of  great  learning  and  judgement.  He  affeCts  a very  lingular  fiile, 
ufing  many  obfolete  words,  Homeric  and  Hippocratic  phrafes,  and  the  Ionic 
dialed;  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote  in,  was  almoft  entirely  difufed  ; for  not- 
\yithftanding  the  conceit  of  Voffius,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  write  till  after  the 
time  of  Nero.  All  this,  one  would  think,  Ihould  have  made  him  remarkable; 
efpecially  if  he  p radii  fed  in  or  near  Rome  ; which  is  not  improbable,  as  he 
advifes  Roman  wines  to  the  fick,  particularly  the  Falernian,  Surrentine,  Signine, 
and  thofe  of  Fundi.  0 

But  farther,  Galen  and  Aetius  quote  from  Archigenes  feveral  paflTages,  which 
arc  exactly  the  :ame  as  to  fenfe,  dodlrine,  method  of  cure,  and  manner  of  ex- 
prelfion,  with  what  we  find  in  Aretmus ; onlv  the  latter  gives  them  the  Ionic 
turn.  They  both  coincide  in  recommending  fame  particular  medicines,  which, 
are  fcarce  to  be  met  with  m any  others,  particularly  the  external  ufe  of  cantha- 
rides  ; which  I tuink  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  author,  except  Celfus, 

Did  Archigenes  then  borrow  from  Aretteus,  or  the  latter  from  the  former?. 

It  is  certain  Archigenes  praftifed  at  Rome  with  a very  great  reputation,  was 
a very  celebrated  phyfician  andauthor,  and  as  fuch  is  referred  to  by  Juvenal, 
Galen,  Ctelius,  Oribafius,  Aetius,  &c.; — He  is  ftridlly  crit  cifed  by  Galen, 
fometimes  cenfured,  fometimes  commended,  but  never  reckoned  a,  mere  com- 
PIlef*  Arettcus,  on  the  contrary,  is  mentioned  by  none  but  Aetius  and  Paulus 
/Egineta  ; nay,  which  is  not  a little  to  be  wondered  at,  he  is  not  fo  much  as 
found  in  Piiotius  s Bibliotheca. — This  is  really  ft  range,  and  not  eafily  account- 
ed for,  and  would  incline  one  to  think  that  Aretxus  borrowed  from  Archi- 
gencs,  01  rather  tranferibed  and  new  modelled  him,  giving  him  the  Hippo- 
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and  ftile.  His  defcriptions  of  difeafes  arc  admirable,  and  his 
method  of  cure  greatly  judicious. 

Galen  Ihould  be  read  by  all  that  would  confult  the  moft 
laboured  and  exact  commentator  upon  Hippocrates  ; befides, 
he  abounds  with  an  immenfe  number  of  fine  and  ufeful  oblcr- 
vat  ions  in  all  parts  ot  phyfic,  and  was  the  fir  ft  that  gave,  us  any 
particular  account  of  the  pulfes,  their  difference  and  fignifica- 
tion.  It  is  pity  there  is  fo  much  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Peri- 
phraftic  in  him.  The  world  would  probably  receive  a judicious 
abridgement  of  his  works  with  no  fmall  fatisfadtion. 

Had  Gelius  Aurelianus  .written  in  the  ftile  of  Celfus,  he 
would  have  been  an  jnvaluable  author;  as  it  is,  we  are  vaftly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Mcthodifts,  parti- 
cularly ot  the  judicious  Soranus;  as  well  as  for  the  fentiments 
of  the  ancients  on  very  ipany  diforciers,  which  otherwifc  would 
have  been  wholly  loft  to  us.  Notwithftanding  his  barbarifms, 
his  defeription  of  difeafes  is  moft  juft  and  admirable. 

One  ot  the  ancients  more  I would  particularly  recommend, 
that  is,  Alexander  of  Trallis,  who,  in  moft  things  indeed,  follows 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  generally  gives  them  the  epithet  of 
S’itCTXTOl.  But  yet  he  hath  an  infinite  number  of  ufeful  remarks 
of  his  own,  abounds  with  many  excellent  medicines,  and  writes 
in  a very  judicious  and  regular  manner. 

. In  the  following  effays  I have  not  fo  much  aimed  at  a par- 
ticular and  methodical  differtation  on  the  difeafes  treated  of, 
as  to  give  a few  hints  and  neceffary  obfervations  as  to  their 
nature  and  cure,  for  this  would  have  made  the  work  volumiw 
nous,  which,  I fear,  is  even  now  not  a little  tedious. 

I have  given  few  or  no  formula , or  preferiptions  ; for,  as 
Hippocrates  fays,  he  that  knows  the  difeafe,  knows'  what  isi 
proper  to  cure  it.  When  a phyfician  knows  whether  ftimu- 
lants  or  anodynes,  relaxants  or  reftringents,  attenuants  or 
inciaftants  are  indicated,  he  can  be  at  no  great  iofs  how  to 
ferve  himfelf  of  proper  drugs,  out  of  the  vaft  materia  medico , 
which  we  at  prefent  abound  with.  He  Ihould  felect  a few  of 

the 


cratic  diction  and  Ionic  dialeft. — Poflibly  Aretxns  might  do  bv  Archigenes^ 
ome thing  like  what  Cnelius  Aurelin,  not  long  after*  did  ! y Soranus.  But,  if 
°>  ,he  „h.vf%  mnch  better  graccifcd  Archigenes,  than  Cadi  us  hath  latinifed 
ias  ‘?caIs  ir'  t>oranus. — Upon  this  f apportion,  we  need  not  wonder  at  tind- 
mg  t.ie  Roman  wines  recommended  in  A'etxus,  though  he  might  praftife  and 
p ntc,  irl  (-aPPadocia,  or  any  where  elfc,  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  Rome. 

•it  r,e  eaie  my  poor  conjechi  res.  Be  the  matter  as  it  will,  in  A returns  we  have 
a molt  valuable  work,  a moft  accurate  defeription  of  difeafes,  and,  in  s»c  ieral, 
a very  proper  and  judicious  method  of  cure;  and  it  is  greatly  t.o  Lc  lamented 
cut  tne  work  comes  fo  maimed  to  us. 
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the  moft  effectual  for  his  ufe  of  each  fort,  and  flick  to  theni, 
and  not  run  into  the  immenfe farrago,  which  fomc  are  fo  fond 
of.  By  fo  doing,  he  will  foon  be  acquainted  with  their  real 
-virtues  and  effeds,  and  readily  diftingtiilh  between  the  fymp- 
tcms  of  the  difeafc,  and  thofe  caufed  by  the  medicines,  which 
is  a thing  many  times  ot  no  fmall  importance.  I have  really 
feen  in  private  pradice,  and  fome  public  writings,  fnch  a' 
jumble  of  things  thrown  together  in  one  prefcription,  that  it 
would  have  puzzled  Apollo  himfelf  to  know  what  it  was  defin- 
ed for  : not  but  that  there  ate  frequently  fuch  complications 
(and  contra-indications  too  fometimes)  in  difeafes,  as  makes 
fome  degree  of  combination  and  contrail  in  a medicine  neccflary. 

But  a formula,  or  recipe,  as  it  is  called,  can  be  of  very 
little  fen-ice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  rhubarb  tlnill  purge 
footle  as  much,  as  twice  the  quantity  of  jalap  will  others.  One 
grain  of  Theban  extra  d,  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tiftdufe,  will 
doze  one  as  much  as  triple  the  dofe  will  another.  Befides, 
the  Co.nftitution  and  manner  of  living  of  the  patient  mull  be 
conGdered,  in  prefcription,  as  well  as  the  difeafc.  A fober, 
temperate  perfon,  or  one  that  lives  chiefly  on  milk,  vegetables, 
and  water,  will  by  no  means  bear  fuch  warm  medicines,  com- 
pound waters  and  fpirits,  as  may  be  quite  proper  for  thofe  who 
have  dealt  largely  in  ragouts  and  ratafia.  But  this  is  obvious, 
and  fo  is  this  dedudion,  that  we  fliould  always  begin  with 
final!,  or  very  moderate  dofes  of  all  kinds ; and  that  hot  only 
the  phyfic,  but  the  drink  and  diet  of  the  lick  alfo  fliould  be 
prudently  regulated  ; for  furely  what  we  ufe  by  ounces  and 
pounds,  cannot  but  confiderably  affed  us,  as  well  as  what  we 
take  by  grains  and  fcruples.  Hippocrates,  and  the  ancients, 
were  very  careful  in  this  particular,  and  very  exad  in  pre- 
feribing  a regimen  ; and  in  this  refped,  likewife,  young  phy- 
sicians would  do  well  to  confult  them.  As  for  thofe  who  will 
neither  read  nor  reafon,  but  pradife  by  rote,  and  preferibe  at 
a venture,  I mull  ferioufly  advife  them,  at  lealt,  to  perufe  the 
fixtfi  commandment. 
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ESSAY  on  fever  s, 

AND  THEIR 


VARIOUS  KINDS. 

1 

CHAP,  i. 

Of  the  most  simple,  more  complex,  and  inflammatory  Fevers. 


THE  great  Boerhaave,  in  his 
admirable  Apborifm  de  cog- 
nnfcendis  Af  curandis Morbis, 
begins  with  the  difeafes  of  a fimple 
fibre;  and  indeed  the  only  method  to 
attain  to  any  confiderable  knowledge 
in  any  fcience,  is  to  begin  from  the 
very  elements  of  that  fcience  ; for 
whatfoever  is  moft  fimple  is  more 
eafily  underftood,  than  that  which  is 
more  complex  ; method  and  perfpi- 
cuity  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
fuch  a procedure. 

Thus,  in  examining  into  the  nature 
of  fevers,  it  feems  molt  proper  to  con- 
fider  the  moft  fimple  of  the  kind  firft» 
Let  us  fuppofe  then,  a perfon,  both 
as  to  his  folids  and  fluids,  in  perfect 
health,  engaged  in  violent  exercife, 
as  by  runmng,  or  the  like  : this,  if 
long  continued,  will  gi'eatly  encreafe 
the  velocity,  friction,  and  heat  of  the 
blood,  which,  when  confiderably  above 
natural,  are  called  a febrile  ftate. 
Here  is  then  the  moft  fimple  fever, 
arifing  from  nothing  but  the  cncreafed 
action  of  the  folids  on  the  fluids,  and 
the  re-aCtion  of  the  latter  on  the  for- 
mer ; which  foon  fubfides  on  the  cef- 
i. 


fation  of  the  motion,  or  violent  ex- 
ercife. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  another  per- 
fectly healthy  perfon,  expofed  to  cold 
moift  air,  by  which  his  perfpiration 
may  be  confiderably  fuppreffed ; hence 
will  follow  an  encrealed  quantity  of 
humours,  and  an  encreafed  effort  of 
nature  to  throw  them  off,  and  re- 
move the  obftruCtions : whence  a 
feverifh  habit  will  follow,  which,  how- 
ever, frequently  foon  wears  off,  by 
the  kindly  relaxing  watmth  of  a bed, 
or  the  like,  aflifting  nature’s  endea- 
vours. 

A third,  of  an  equally  good  con- 
ftitution,  drinks  too  largely  of  wine, 
or  other  fpirituous  liquors,  which, 
encreafing  the  quantity  of  humours, 
and  alfo  the  motion  of  the  blood  by 
its  ftimulating  quality,  produces  a 
fever,  which  in  like  manner  foon  goes 
off,  by  abftinence,  & c. 

In  any  of  thefe  cafes,  only  a fimple 
ephemera,  or  fhort  fever,  is  generated. 
But  if,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  blood  was 
fo  violently  agitated  and  rarefied,  as 
that,  by  its  great  impetus , and  dilata- 
tion of  the  veifels,  fome  of  the  red 
B globules 
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globules  are  forced  into  the  fern  us 
arteries,  an  inflammatory  obftruftion 
would  be  formed  : as  we  fee  even  ex- 
ternally, when  the  red  globules  are 
forced  into  the  veflels  of  the  tunica 
conjundiva  of  the  eye,  where  only 
lymph  cr  ferum  fhould  pafs.  , And  if 
withal  the  velocity  and  heat  of  the 
blood  fhould  be  fo  great,  as  to  difli- 
pate  much  of  its  thinnefl  part ; the 
remainder  would  be  left  grofs  and 
thick,  and  lefs  fit  for  a free  circulation 
through  the  minima  vafeula ; and  the 
very  ferum  would  be  turned  into  a 
kind  of  jelly.  For  a heat,  not  much 
greater  than  the  heat  in  a common 
fever,  will  coagulate  the  ferum  of  the 
blood;  the  confiftence  of  which 
jelly  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence and  duration  of  the  heat.  Here 
then,  I fay,  by  the  mere  Ample  acce- 
lerated motion  of  the  blood,  an  in- 
flammatory fever  would  be  produced, 
of  much  longer  duration,  and  more 
dangerous  confequcnce.  If  the  in- 
flammation feizes  the  lungs,  a perip- 
neumony;  if  the  pleura,  a plcurify; 
if  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  a 
phrenzy  is  generated.  And  thefe  dif- 
orders  prove  much  more  fevere,  where, 
antecedent  to  this  violent  motion  of 
the  blood,  there  was  a great  ftrength 
of  the  fibres,  and  a great  denfity  and 
quantity  of  blood. 

If  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the  obftruftion 
of  the  pores  and  perfpiration  be  very 
confiderable,  the  fibres  flrong  and 
tenfe,  the  blood  much  in  quantity, 
and  very  thick,  fevers  of  the  fame 
kind  enfue. 

If  in  the  third  cafe,  to  tenfe  fibres 
and  much  vifeid  denfe  blood,  a great 
quantity  of  wine,  or  other  ftimulating 
liquors,  be  added;  both  the  quantity 
and  velocity  of  the  blood  may  be  fo 
greatly  encreafed,  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerofis  acute  fever,  which  too 
often  follows  drunken  debauches. 

Now  as  any  one  of  the  above  caufes 
may  fingly  produce  a fever,  on  the 
Concurrence  of  two,  or  all  three,  a 
more  violent  one,  ceetcris  paribus, 
will  arife.  Thus,  from  cooling,  too 
fuddcnly  after  vehement  exercife,  as 


by  expofing  the  body  to  very  cold  air, 
and  flopping  the  fweat  and  perfpiration 
at  once,  a very  dangerous  inflamma- 
tory fever  will  come  on,  which  will 
be  much  more  violent,  if  the  blood 
had  been  heated  and  encreafed  by  a 
large  quantity  of  any  fpirituous  drink 
immediately  before.  By  the  bye, 
nothing  fo  effectually  carries  ofF the  ill 
confequences  of  a drunken  bout,  as 
keeping  warm,  and  lying  long  in 
bed,  to  foak  it  out,  as  they  call  ft. 

Now  by  confidering  the  proximate 
caufes  of  thefe  fevers,  the  method  of 
cure  is  very  obvious,  which  is  by 
lefiening  the  velocity,  quantity,  and 
acrimony  of  the  blood  as  foon  as 
poflible.  But  nothing  fo  foon  abates 
the  too  rapid  motion,  quantity,  and 
heat  of  the  blood,  as  bleeding ; for  by 
this  means  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  and  vis  motri.x  are  lefl'ened. 
By  bleeding  ad  dcliquium , as  Galen, 
and  fome  of  the  ancient  phyficians, 
did  in  inflammatory  fevers,  the  blood’s 
motion  almoit  quite  ceafes  for  a fhort 
time. 

Bleeding  therefore  is  certainly  the 
firff  intention  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
that  arife  from  too  great  a quantity, 
and  too  rapid  a motion  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  longer  it  is  negledled,  the 
more  vifeid  and  acrimonious  is  the 
blood  rendered,  by  diflipating  its  more 
thin  part,  condcnfing  the  red  glo- 
bules, and  heating  the  ferum  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  turn  it  into  a kind  of 
jelly.  And  by  exalting  the  animal 
hilts  and  oils  to  a greater  and  greater 
degree  of  acrimony  (which  is  always 
in  proportion  to  theintenfity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  heat)  the  whole  mafs  grows 
putrid  at  length,  and  unfit  for  animal 
ufes.  Befides,  whatever  obftruftions 
may  be  formed,  either  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  fanguine,  or  begininga 
of  the  fernus  arteries,  are  apt  to  be 
more  and  more  radicated  by  the  too 
violent  motion  of  the  blood.  So  that 
the  neglcft  of  bleeding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  acute  difeafe,  is  very 
often  never  to  be  compenfated  in  the 
fubfequenti/W.G  of  the  fever  ; when 
the  impadion  of  the  obftruCting  matter 
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35  To  far  advanced,  and  the  thicknefs 
and  vifcidity  of  the  humours  fo  great, 
as  to  elude  the  force  of  all  manner  of 
attenuants  and  diluents. 

In  general,  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
and  his  pulfe;  by  the  intenfenefs  of 
his  fever,  heat,  and  the  vehemence  of 
his  fvmptoms  as  to  pain,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  &c.  Nay,  the  very 
bulk  of  theperfon  is  to  be  confidered 
alfo  ; for  certainly,  cateris paribus,  a 
big  ftrong  man  can  bear  to  lofe 
more  blood  than  a fmall  ftrong  man. 
It  is  fafer,  however,  to  take  away  too 
little  than  too  much  at  a time,  as 
the  operation  may  be  fo  foon  and  fo 
■eafily  repeated,  and  as  often  as  may  be 
indicated.  If  the  pain,  heat,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  &c.  abate  not  after 
bleeding,  it  fhews  the  neceffity  of 
drawing  more  blood. 

And  here  let  me  caution  the  younger 
practitioner  not  to  be  deceived  by  an 
opprefled  pulfe,  which  is  often  the 
confequence  of  too  great  a fulnefs  of 
blood  : this  is  manifeft  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  artery  becoming  more 
free  and  ftrong  after  bleeding  in  fuch 
cafes,  as  daily  experience  evinces.  If 
he  is  doubtful  in  the  cafe,  let  him 
apply  his  finger  to  the  pulfe  in  the  pther 
arm,  while  the  patient  is  bleeding, 
find  if  he  finds  it  flag  confiderably, 
flutter,  or  intermit,  it  is  time  to  de- 
fift ; if  it  beats  ftronger  and  more 
open,  he  may  proceed  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  There  are,  indeed,  fome 
very  apt  to  faint  on  bleeding,  from  a 
natural  laxity  of  the  fibres,  and  a want 
of  that  due  elafticity  which  fhould 
pontrafl  theveflels  in  proportion  to  the 
evacuation.  Thefe  Ihould  be  bled  in 
a recumbent  pofture,  and  the  orifice 
may  be  frequently  flopped  for  a fhort 
time,  whereby  fainting  will  be  in  a 
great  mcafure  prevented.  Thefe  per- 
sons, though  they  have  too  lax  fibres 
and  veflels,  are  often  plethoric,  and 
of  courfe  require  bleeding;  cfpecially 
where  the  load  of  the  humours  begins 
to  overbear  the  power  of  the  heart. 


which  is  the  common  cafe  in  an  op 
prefled  pulfe. 

Bleeding  not  only  leflens  the  quan* 
tity  and  velocity  of  the  blood,  but  it 
allb  makes  room  for  the  entrance  of 
diluting  liquors  into  it.  Proper  di- 
lution is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  all 
fevers,  efpecially  in  the  ardent  and 
inflammatory;  for  in  thefe  the  blood 
is  rendered  too  thick  and  vifeid,  by 
the  diffipation  of  the  thinneft  parts  of 
it,  and  the  remaining  ferum  is  more 
and  more  incraflated,  or  jellied,  by 
the  great  and  continual  heat  : fo  that 
cooling,  thin,  diluting  liquors,  are 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  continual 
wafte  of  the  lymph  and  ferum,  and  to 
keep  the  whole  mafs  in  a due  degree  of 
fluxility.  Thefe,  in  general,  fhould 
be  of  the  acefcent,  and  fomewhat  alfo 
of  the  faponaceous  kind.  Of  the  for- 
mer, as  they  are  very  cooling,  and 
prevent  the  encreafe  of  the  alealefeent 
acrimony  of  the  humours:which  would 
otherwife  be  continually  advancingby 
the  great  friftion  and  heat  of  the 
blood;  for  the  animal  falts  are  greatly 
exalted,  and  made  more  corrofive,  by 
the  feverilh  heat,  and  the  animal  oils 
are  by  the  fame  caufe  turned  rancid  at 
length,  and  highly  acrid.  The  fweeteft 
oils,  or  butter,  by  great  heat,  become 
vaftly  cauftic.  Of  the  latter,  as  they 
not  only  diflolve  the  lent  or  better,  but. 
alfo  keep  the  humours  more  properly 
mixed,  by  uniting  the  falts,  fulphurs, 
and  waters,  more  intimately  with  the 
blood.  I have  often  known  pure 
water,  drank  plentifully  in  acute 
fevers,  rendered  almoft  as  pale  and  in- 
fipid  as  when  drank  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  a very  dangerous  fymptom.) 
Water,  as  water,  will  not  unite  with 
oily  liquors  ; fo  that  when  the  ferum 
of  the  blood  hath  been  jellied  by  heat, 
and  its  oily  part  exalted  andcncreafed,. 
by  melting  down  the  fit  in  the  mcm- 
brana  adipnfa,  &c.  it  is  no  wonder 
that  plain  water  neither  mixes  well 
with  the  blood,  nor  proves  an  effe&ual 
diluent.  Plence,  therefore,,  follows 
the  neceftity  of  mixing  fomething 
faponaceous  with  it,  asfugar,  fyrup, 
JB  Z jellies, 
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i jellies,  or  rob  of  fruits,  as  currants, 
raiberrics,  cherries,  or  the  like.  Juice 
of  lemons,  or  oranges,  by  mixing  a 
little  fugar  with  it,  and  a proper 
quantity  of  water,  becomes  a very 
grateful  drink,  and  anl'wefs  the  in- 
tention of  a diluent,  both  apid  and 
faponaceous. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  diluents  as  to  the 
humours  of  the  body,  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage will  arife  from  them  as  to  the 
fibres  and  veflcls,  which  they  tend  to 
relax  ; efpecially  when  they  are  drank 
fomewhat  warm.  Now  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  the  fibres,  &c.  is  naturally 
concomitant  to  great  velocity,  heat, 
and  denuty  of  the  blood,  which  always 
attend,  or  rather  are  the  very  effence 
of,  an  inflammatory  fever.  Every  one 
knows  what  tepid  bathing  will  do  ex- 
ternally ; and  it  may  be  eafily  fuppof- 
ed,  that  fubtepid  diluters  internally 
will  have  an  analogous  efleft.  In  all 
thefe  views,  the  blood  is  rendered  lefs 
rapid,  lefs  vifcid,  and,  in  confequence, 
lei’s  hot;  which  are  matters  of  the 
highell  import  in  the  cure  of  ardent 
and  inflammatory  fevers.  It  may  be 
added,  that  obflrufted  capillaries,  and 
obflrufted  perfpiration,  arc  by  fuch 
means  mod  faiely  and  effeftually  re- 
medied, the  humours  being  rendered 
fluxile,  and  the  minima  vafcula  per- 
meable. For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  gentle  and  general  fweats  follow 
plentiful  dilution,  with  liquors  of  a 
cooling  relaxing  nature,  they  are 
commonly  critical,  and  foon  carry  off 
the  fever.  I fay  gentle  fweats,  for 
profufe  ones  fhould  never  be  encou- 
raged in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  as 
they  drain  off  the  thinned  part  of  the 
blood,  and  leave  the  remainder  too 
thick,  vifcid,  and  apt  to  obftruft. 
In  a particular  manner  I have  often 
obferved  them  of  the  higheft  ill  confe- 
quence in  the  beginning  of  pleurifies, 
peripneumonies,  and  the  fmail-pox. 
And  for  the  fame  reafen,  profufe  dif- 
charges  by  ftool,  and  thin  urine,  are 
hurtful. 

But  the  mod  pernicious  method  of 
railing  fweats  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers,  is  by  giving  hot  volatile  alexi- 


pharmic  medicines,  doving  up  the 
patients  in  hot  air,  and  finothering 
them  almod  with  loads  of  bed-clothes ; 
for  thefe  encreafe  the  motion  and  heat 
of  the  blood  already  too  violent,  and 
add  fewel  to  the  fire : nay,  very  often 
they  are  fo  far  from  railing  fw cat, 
that  they  prevent  it,  by  hurrying  on 
the  blood  with  too  great  rapidity  to 
give  off  any  natural  and  regular  fe- 
cretions.  It  is  v/ell  known,  the  higher 
the  lever,  the  lefs  the  excretions  by 
fweat,  urine,  faliva,  and  the  like. 

Certainly,  if  mere  encreafed  motion 
of  the  blood  can  bring  on  a fever, 
whatever  will  encreafe  that  motion, 
will  continuo  and  augment  it,  which 
thefe  methods  and  medicines  are  known 
to  do. 

For  thefe  reafons  alfchliders,  which 
throw  an  acrid  fait  into  the  blood,  and 
greatly  fli initiate  the  fibres,  are  very- 
improper  in  the  beginning,  at  lead,  of 
all  ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  fee,  in  the  com- 
mon practice,  a patient  bled  largely, 
then  bliAerpd,  and  forthwith  put  under 
a courfe  of  hot  alexipharmic  bolulfes, 
cordials,  &c.  ? Which  is  jult  as  rational 
as  to  pull  out  part  of  too  large  a fire 
firA,  and  then  forthwith  endeavour  to 
quench  the  remainder,  by  throwing  on 
gunpowder,  or  fpirit  of  wine;  or  to 
lay  on  whip  and  fpur  to  a horfe  on  the 
fret,  when  we  would  Aop  him,  which 
is  really  the  cafe  in  bliftering,  where 
the  ofcillatory  power  of  the  veflcls  is 
too  great,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
too  rauid. 

r 

After  bleeding,  cooling,  emollient, 
laxative  clyfters  are  of  very  great  ufc 
in  the  cure  of  acute  fevers,  even  at  the. 
very  beginning,  to  bring  off  the  in- 
durated excrements,  which  frequently 
are  pent  up  within  the  inteftines,  and 
to  give  a difeharge  to  any  bilious 
acrid  matter,  which  might  otherwife, 
in  part  at  leaft,  be  reforbed  by  the 
lafteals,  &c.  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
Befides,  they  are  a kind  of  a warm 
relaxing  fomentation  to  the  parts  in 
the  pelvis,  and  lower  belly,  and  both 
derive  from  the  head  and  pemcorAia, 
and  promote  a difeharge  of  urine  alfo. 

A gentle 
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A gentle  lenient  purge,  likewife,  is 
often  of  the  greateft  fervice,  more 
effeftually  to  cleanfe  the  inteilinal 
eanal  of  the  putrid faburra.  But  1 
would  always  ad  vile  to  fuch  as  aft 
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cream  of  tartar,  fill  catharticus  glau- 
beri,  rhubarb,  tamarind?,  and  the 
like.  All  draltic  purgers  are  certainly 
very  pernicious,  andfo  are  all  the  hot 
aloetic  tinftures,  pills,  &c.  Indeed 
all  profule  purging  is  hurtful,  as  it 
drains  off  too  much  of  the  lymphatic 
part  of  the  blood,  and  thickens  the 
remaining!  When  nature  feems  to 
have  too  great  a tendency  that  way, 
firll  a dole  of  rhubarb,  then  a little  of 
the  fpecics  efcordio , with  a diacodiate 
anodyne,  or  the  like,  may  be  pro- 
per. 

In  very  deed,  little  more  feems 
neceflary  in  the  cure  of  ardent  inflam- 
matory fevers,  than  proper  and  well- 
timed  evacuations,  and  plentiful  cool- 
ing dilution,  with  a few  nitrous  me- 
dicines, and  the  acid  faponaceous 
juices  of  vegetables;  for  thele  not 
only  tend  to  keep  the  blood  in  a due 
degree  of  fluidity,  but  alfo  to  prevent 
its  running  into  a putrid  Hate.  In 
giving  thefe  freely,  we  do  but  follow 
nature  (our  belt  guide)  that  earneflly 
demands  them  ; for  how  averfe  fo- 
ever  fhe  may  be  to  meat  in  fevers,  fhe 
ardently  defires  drink;  and  it  is  a 
fymptom  of  very  bad  omen  when  fhe 
doth  not,  till  the  fever  confiderably 
abates,  at  leaf!. 

If,  from  any  of  the  above  caules, 
an  inflammatory  fever  fhould  feize  a 
perfon  that  had  an  antecedent  (harp 
flare  of  humours,  the  fever  would  prove 
much  the  more  violent ; becaufe  the 
acrimonious  fairs  would  aft  as  fo  many 
Jtimuli,  accelerate  the  blood's  motion, 
and  produce  a fpeedier  and  greater 
putrefcence  of  it.  Hence,  therefore, 
the  utmoll  neceffity  of  dilution  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  diflolve  and  v/afh  offthefalts 
offending  (for  nothing  but  a watery 
menftruum  will  diifolve  falts)  and 
likewife  medicines  oppofite  in  nature 
to  the  peccant  acrimony.  But  the 
diluters  alfo  {liquid  have  fopiething  of 


the  faponaceous  in  them,  for  rcafons 
hinted  at  above ; efpecially  when  the 
oily  parts  of  the  blood  are  greatly 
encreafed  by  the  melting  down  of  the 
fat  bv  the  neat  of  the  fever ; which 
often  happens  to  a furprifing  degree,  ' 
and  very  fuddenly,  in  fome  very  fat 
perlor.s,  and  which  continually  grows 
more  and  more  acrid  and  rancid,  and 
requires  fome  faponaceous  medium  to 
unite  it  with  the  aqueous  parts,  other- 
wile  it  produces  the  mod  fatal  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  higheft  degree  of  acri- 
mony. 

As  to  the  manner  of  dilution,  I 
think  the  fick  fnould  be  allowed  to 
drink  as  freely,  and  as  often  as  they 
pleafe,  but  not  forced  to  load  their 
ftomachs  with  too  large  draughts  at  a 
time,  which  create  a naufea,  indi- 
gellion,  and  wind,  with  great  anxiety 
and  reftleffncfs,  and,  in  the  event, 
vomiting  or  purging. 

The  praftice  of  Afclepiades  was 
in  nothing  more  monftrous,  than  in 
denying  all  manner  of  drink  to  the 
fick  for  the  firfl  three  days  of  the 
fever.  And  he  is  very  far  from  keep- 
ing up  to  the  rule  he  lays  down,  of 
curing  tuto,  cclcriter,  & jucundc ; 
when,  as  Celfus  fays,  convcllelat 
c vires  cegrl  luce,  <vigilia , fiti  ingcnti  ,fic 
ut  nc  os  quidem  primis  dielus  elui finer  ct. 
Lib.  iii.  Cap.  4.  I am  fure  that  he 
did  not  learn  this  from  the  great  Hip. 
pocrates,  nor  from  reafon,  nature, 
or  experience.  But  this  man,  from  a 
declaimer,  turned  phyfician,  and  fet 
himfelf  up  to  oppofe  all  the  phyficians 
of  his  time  ; and  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  bore  him  out,  as  it  frequently 
doth  the  quacks  of  the  prefent  time, 
and  ever  will,  wliilft:  the  majority  of 
the  world  are  fools! 

I think  fmaller  draughts,  frequently 
given,  the  bell  way  of  dilution  ; for, 
of  the  fame  quantity  of  liquor  drank 
in  a certain  time,  more  is  like  to  be 
imbibed  by  the  abforbing  veffels, 
planted  thick  from  the  mouth  to  the 
ftomach,  by  frequently  lipping  it 
down,  than  if  fwallowed  at  once  in  a 
full  draught,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  way 
more  frequently,  and  much  longer. 
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applied  to  tbefc  veflels.  Befides,  when 
fwallowed,  die  aflion  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  is  more  effe&ual  in 
fqueezing  it  into  the  lafteals  and  me- 
faraie  vcilels,  when  in  fmall  quantities, 
than  when  they  are,  as  it  were,  de- 
luged with' the  liquor.' 

Moreover*  dilution  and  relaxation 
may  be  farther  carried  on  by  emol- 
lient fomentations,  tepid  baths,  cool- 
ing lenient  clyfters,  &c.  Bathing  of 
the  arms  and  hands,  legs  and  feet,  and 
alfo  of  the  hypochondria,  is  of  very 
great  fervice  in  fevers  of  the  inflam- 
matory kind  ( the  good  effefts  of  which 
I once  experienced  on  myfelf)  but  the 
fotus  fhould  not  be  much  hotter  than 
the  prefent  temper  of  the  body,  which 
mayeaiilybe  adjufted  by  a thermos- 
meter. 

This  method  not  only  fupplies  the 
blood  with  moillure  through  the  ab- 
forbing  veflels,  but  alfo  greatly  tends 
to  open  the  obftrufted,  and  produce  a 
general  relaxation  of,  fibres,  now  com- 
monly too  rigid.  In  very  dry  ftrigofc 
conllitutions,  it  cannot  but  be  of  the 
greateft  fervice.  The  fleins  and  blad- 
ders of  animals,  when  very  dry,  will 
tranfmit  nothing;  but,  when  moif- 
tened,  water,  &c.  will  pafs  through 
their  pores.  And  the  drinking  frequent- 
ly of  tepid,  emollient  liquors,  is  at  the 
fame  time  a kind  of  internal  relaxing 
fotus  to  the  prim  a via,  prescordia, 
&c.  which  is  of  no  fmall  con fequencc, 
cfpecially  in  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  pleura,  &c.  I (hall  only  far- 
ther add  on  this  head,  that  this  was 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who  gave 
little  elfe  in  fevers  befides  thin  watery 
diluents,  ptifan  or  barley-water,  / y- 
dromel , orymel,  &o.  and  ufed  very 
frequent  fomentations  and  clyllers. 

As  encreafed  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lating humours  will  of  itfelf  bring  on 
a fever,  all  caufes  that  encreafc  the 
blood’s  motion,  will  encreafe  the 
fever;  the  ftrength  of  the  fever, 
therefore,  will  be  in  a compound  ratio 
of  the  moving  powers,  viz.  ftrong  tenfe 
fibres,  much  denfe  rich  blood'’  and 
many  acrid  falts  in  it,  which  ftimu- 
late  the  heart  and  arteries  to  more  fre- 


quent and  vehement  contraiflions.  The 
large  ufe  of  very  fait  and  fpiced  meats 
will  raife  a feverifh  heat,  even  in  the 
molt  healthy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  weaker  and 
more  lax  the  fibres,  the  thinner  and 
poorer  the  blood,  the  lefs  vehement 
the  fever.  This  is  the  cafe  in  what 
■we  call  How,  or  nervous  fevers; 
which  are  generated  by  low,  watery, 
unwholefome  diet,  crude  vvalhy  fruit, 
rainy,  warm,  and  wet  feafons,  long 
and  great  anxiety  of  mind,  dejedtion 
of  fpirits.  See.  Here,  indeed,  a kind 
of  lentor,  or  ropinefs  of  the  humours, 
is  alfo  generated,  and  is  a proximate 
caufe  of  the  difeafe ; hut  it  is  not  of 
the  inflammatory  kind  (or  what  the 
ancients  called  phlcgma  pblcgtnonodcs , 
which  is  particularly  inherent  in  the 
red  globular  parts  of  the  blood)  for  it 
fublifts  chiefly  in  the  ferous  and  lym- 
phatic veflels,  which  hence  become 
obftrudled ; and  from  fuch  a poor  ropy 
ftate  of  the  blood,  few  animal  fpirits 
are  generated,  and  they  are  irregularly 
fecreted  and  diltributed ; hence  the 
nervous  fymptoms,  which  denominate 
the  fever.  And  yet  as  there  are  ob- 
ftru&ions  formed,  the  ftagnant  lymph 
grows  more  and  more  acrimonious, 
which  brings  on  more  or  lefs  of  a fever, 
known  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe, 
irregular  heats,  chills,  &c.  All  the 
humours  of  the  body  grow  more  and 
more  corrolive,  the  longer  they  ftag- 
nate  ; even  hydropic  fwellings  of  the 
legs,  though  at  firft  as  cojd  as  marble, 
become  at  laft  highly  inflamed,  the 
humours  at  length  fo  very  acrid  as  to 
produce  an  cryfipelas,  vefications, 
ulcers,  &c.  as  is  often  ohferved  at  the 
clofe  of  droplies. 

Now  as  the  feat  of  thefe  fevers 
feems  chiefly  in  the  ultima  vafcula,  or 
the  ferous  and  lymphatic  arteries,  and 
perhaps  in  the  very  origin  of  the 
nerves;  and  as  they  are  always  at- 
tended with  too  great  a flaccidity  and 
torpor  of  the  nerves  and  fibres,  and 
the  obftrufbons  lie  more  remote  from 
the  great  road  of  the  circulating  blood; 
it  is  no  wonder  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
alfetted  by  medicines,  and  fo  readily 
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removed,  as  if  their  caufe  lay  more 
particularly  in  the  fanguineous  vefTels. 
Bclides,  it  muft  he  confulered  that  the 
nerves  and  fibres  are  riot  prefently  re- 
11  o red  to  their  due  tone.  HencC  we 
in  fail  fee  that  thefc  kind  of  fevers  arc 
both  longer  in  forming,  and  much 
longer  in  being  carried  off,  than  a 
common  inflammatory  fever. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  fevers  feem  to 
have  in  a great  meafureoppofite  caufes, 
and,  in  "confequence,  very  different 
fymptoms  and  effects.  Let  us  con- 
lider  fome  intermediate  febrile  Hate, 
which  will  elucidate  this  whole  affair. 
Turn  we,  therefore,  our  thoughts  on 
an  intermitting  fever. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  intermitting  Fevers. 

r I-' HE  common  procatardlic  caufes 
-*■  of  agues,  are  a moift,  foggy 
atmofphere,  exhaling  from  afvvampy, 
morafs  foil,  or  a continuance  of  cold, 
rainy,  thick  weather ; hence  in  low, 
fenny  countries,  agues  are  endemic, 
and  in  fuch  feafons  epidemic.  By 
luch  conflitutions  of  the  air,  the  fibres 
are  too  much  relaxed,  arid  regular 
perfpiration  obftrudfed,  which  foon 
create  a lentor  of  the  blood,  and  that 
obftrudlions  and  fome  degree  of  flag- 
nation  in  the  ultimate  branches  cf  the 
fanguineous  arteries : as  is  manifeft 
from  the  coldnefs,  palenefs,  and  livi- 
dity  of  the  fingers,  nails,  lips,  &c. 
which  immediately  precede  and  be- 
in  the  rigor  of  an  aguifh  paroxyfm. 
’he  blood  hence  recoils  upon  the 
heart,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
roufe  up  to  remove  the  obftrudlions, 
which  are  foon  carried  off  in  a hot  fit, 
in  fweats,  turbid  urine,  &e.  We  fee 
a kind  of  aguifh  paroxyfm  brought  on 
by  bathing  in  very  cold  water  ; palc- 
Jiefs,  coldnefs,  fhivering,  a floppage 
of  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous  arteries, 
and  repulfion  towards  the  heart  ♦ you 
are  nofoonerout  of  the  bath,  than 
your  heart,  arteries,  arc.  overcome  the 
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refiftance  from  the  precedent  con- 
flriiflion,  and  bring  on  an  univerfal 
glow  of  heat.  But  if  the  perfon 
bathed  be  weak,  the  w;i ter  very  cold, 
and  the  continuance  in  it  long,  he 
may  die  in  the  cold  hath  ; as  a weakly 
patient  may  in  the  coldfit  (which  com- 
monly happens  when  the difeafe  proves 
mortal)  the  heart  not  being  able  to 
overcome  the  refinance. 

If  the  fibres  are  pretty  flrong,  the 
lento r and  obilruiticns  not  very  great, 
the  paroxyfm  eafily  wears  off  by  this 
effort  of  nature.  But  if  thelcntorand 
obftrusftions  are  great,  the  fibres  flrong 
and  more  tenfe,  the  fever  runs  very 
high  in  the  hot  fit,  and  is  readily- 
changed,  by  wrong  management,  into 
an  acute  continual.  Indeed  it  is  ob- 
fervab’le  that  fome  epidemic  agues,  in 
fome  conflitutions,  at  firfl  put  on  the 
appearance  of  ardent  fevers,  and  then 
break  into  quotidians  or  tertians  j 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a quoti- 
dian  or  tertian,  to  be  changed,' by  a 
very  hot  regimen  at  the  beginning, 
(as  volatile  fpirits,  brandy,  pepper, 
inake-root,  &c.  which  are  too  often 
quacked  upon  the  poor  patient)  into 
an  inflammatory  fever,  with  phrenfy, 
pleurify,  or  peripneumony.  So  that 
the conflitution of  thefolids  and  fluids, 
in  fome  kinds  of  agues,  feems  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  inflam- 
matory fevers.  I Well  remember,  that 
the  catarrhal  fever,  which  fpread 
through  all  Europe  under  the  name 
of  the  influenza,  in  the  fpring  of  1743, 
frequently  became  pleuritic,  or  perip- 
neumonic ; and  as  frequently,  after 
two  or  three  days,  ran  into  a quoti- 
dian, or  tertian  : the  difference  of  the 
conflitutions  of  the  patients,  &c.  thus 
altering  the  face  and  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Sometimes  quotidian,  femi-tertian, 
and  tertian  fevers,  are  very  rife  and 
cotemporary  with  epidemic  pleurifies 
and  peripheumonies ; as  particularly 
in  1744.*  The  cold  feafon  in  fome 
conflitutions  bracing  up  the  fibres  fo 

* Vid.  Obf.  noftr.  dt-  /Vere  & Moi'b.  Epidon, 
Vol.  U.  Maitio,  Aprili,  Maio,  1744 . 

high. 
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high,  and  condenfmg  the  blood  into 
fuch  a degree  of  vifcofity,  as  to  bring 
on  thefe  inflammatory  feverson  taking 
cold,  or  otjier  accidents;  whilft,  on 
perfons  of  a iru.e  lax  fyftem  of  nerves 
and  fibres,  an.,  .norc  weak,  watery 
humours,  it  only  raifed  the  powers  of 
thp  ofcillatory  veflels  fo  high$  and 
wanned  the  blood  fo  much,  as  to  carry 
off  the  ill  confequences  of  deficient 
perfpiration,  and  ropy  heavy  juices, 
by  repeated  fits  of  a regular  intermit- 
tent. Thus  we  often  fee  perfons  of 
low  fpirits,  and  a leucophlegmatic 
habit  of  body,  raifed  into  a feverifh 
difpofition  by  the  ufe  of  wafm  invigo- 
rating medicines,  chalybeatcs,  &c. 
And  if  this  turn  of  nature  be  well 
managed,  it  generally  ends  in  their 
perfect  recovery.  If  you  can  change 
a flow  nervous  fever  into  a regular  in- 
termittent, you  foon  cure  your  pa- 
tient. 

But  farther,  I have  more  than  once 
known  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
inflammatory  rheumatifms,  reign  very 
much  in  a cold,  dry  fpriilg,  and  a 
great  number  of  intermittents  fucceed 
them  in  the  following  warmer  months ; 
the  heat  abating  the  rigidity  of  the 
fibres,  and  refolving,  in  fome  mcafure, 
the  vifcofity  and  denfity  of  the  blood ; 
whereas  had  the  folids  continued  more 
tenfe,  and  the  blood  more  denfe  and 
vifcid,  inflammatory  fevers  would 
have  been  the  confetjuence  on  taking 
cold,  or  the  like,  which  now  only 
produced  an  aguilh  diforder. 

Regular  vernal  intermittents  have 
many  times  falutary  effects,  by  break- 
ing the  lentor  and  morbid  cohefions  of 
the  blood;  as  a florin  purges  a thick 
foggy  atmosphere.  The  invigorating 
power  of  the  advancing  fpring,  and 
the  encreafing  genial  warmth  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  air,  by  rarefying  and  at- 
tenuating the  heavy,  fizy  humours,  and 
opening  the  pores,  are  the  reafons 
why  vernal  agues  go  fo  eafily  off-  at 
the  approach  of  fu  miner.  And  pro- 
bably the  enlivening,  attenuating  in- 
fluences of  the  growing  fpring,  actu- 
ating the  powersof  nature  to  throw  off 
the  heavy,  ropy  colluvia,  that  in 
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fome  may  be  confiderably  a mailed 
during  a cold  moift  winter,  may  be 
one  reafon,  at  leafl,  of  the  frequency 
of  agues  in  the  fpring  feafon.  It  is 
certain  all  nature,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  undergoes  a kind  of  orgafm ; 
even  the  torpid  vegetables  regain  frelh 
life,  and  their  concreted  juices  refume 
new  motion. 

It  appears  from  experiments,  * that 
the  blood  in  quotidians  is  more  denfe 
and  tenacious  than  in  tertian's,  in  ter- 
tians than  in  quartans;  fo  that  in 
quotidians,  ccetcris  paribus',  it  comes 
neareft  an  inflammatory  ftate  : and  it 
is  commonly  noted,  that  if  the  fever, 
from  a regular  tertian,  runs  into  a femi- 
tei'tian,  or  quotidian,  or  greatly  anti- 
cipates the  time  of  the  regular  paro.r- 
yfm  ; a remittent,  or  continual  fever, 
is  forthwith  thec'o'nfequence  ; and  this 
is  too  often  effected  by  a very  hot  re- 
gimen, or  a too  hafty  ufe  of  the  bark. 
Indeed  we  very  frequently  fee  that 
quotidians,  and  double  tertians  (which, 
by  the  bye,  are  oftentimes  the  fame 
thing)  will  not  bear  the  bark  at  the 
beginning;  till  the  faline  draughts, 
proper  diluting  attenuants,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  bleeding,  purging,  and 
vomiting,  have  been  made  ufe  of. 
In  truth,  I never  think  it  prudent,  in 
fuch  kind  of  intermittents,  to  give 
the  bark,  in  any  form,  till  after  four 
of  five  paroxyfms  at  leafl,  and  after 
having  drawn  more  or  le'fs  blood  from 
perfons  pretty  much  inclined  to  the 
plethoric;  and  this  method  is  more 
efpecially  to  be  obfervfed  in  vernal 
agues.  I mufl  farther  note,  that  as 
nothing  is  more  effectual  in  curing 
agues  than  well-timed  vomits,  and 
thofe  too  repeated  (as  nature  fhews  us, 
by  making  this  one  of  her  conftant 
efforts  in  the  paroxyfm)  fo  previous 
bleeding  makes  them  much  more  fafe 
in  full  fanguine  habits,  efpecially  when 
given  in  the  paroxyfm,  which  is  fre-< 
quently  praCtifed  with  great  fuccefs. 
Nor  is  this  a new  practice,  for  Cclfus 
advifes,  cum  primum  aliquis  inbor- 

* See  Dr.  Langriih's  Modern  Theory,  &c « 
Chap.  V. 
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ruit,  & ex  horrore  incaluit , dare  ci 
•oportct  pot iti  up! dam  lupuam fnbjalfaut, 
iff  vomere  eutn  cogere.  Lib.  lii. 
Cap.  12. 

We  fee,  then,  that  fome  kinds  of 
a^ues  border  too  near  on  the  inflam- 
matory ftate,  and  require  a cool  re- 
gimen, proper  dilution,  and  many 
times  bleeding  to  fome  degree,  as 
\vell  as  other  evacuations.  I have 
known  it  necefi'ary  to  join  nitre  to  the 
bark  during  the  whole  procefs  of 
cure,  and  e\en  fometimes  to  fufpend 
its  ufe  for  a day  or  two,  and  give 
jalt  of  wormwood  and  juice  of  lemons* 
with  infufion  of  chamomile-flowers 
and  levil-orange  rind,  or  the  like. — 
If  an  intermittent  runs  into  an  in- 
flammatory continual  fever,  bleeding 
and  a gentle  cool  purge,  will  foon  re- 
duce it  to  its  type. 

But  as  fome  intermittents  are  apt  to 
run  up  into  an  inflammatory  fever, 
far  the  greater  number,  efpecially  in 
the  autumnal  feafon,  are  difpofed  to 
fink  into  low  irregular  remittents, 
putrid  or  flow  nervous  fevers.  It  is 
not  a very  rare  thing  to  find  a quoti- 
dian fall  into  a tertian,  thence  into  a 
quartan,  and  at  laft  end  in  a dropfy  5 
and  this  particularly  in  fome  feafons 
and  places.  This  evidently  fhews 
that  the  fibres  grow  more  and  more 
enervate,  and  the  blood  very  vapid 
and  watery.  Even  vernal  tertians* 
which  oftentimes  cute  themfelves  in 
a favourable  feafon,  prove  many  times 
exceeding  obftinate  in  wet  rainy 
'fummers,  and  the  patients  areexceed- 
ing  apt  to  relapfe  on  the  flighted  oc- 
calions : this  was  particularly  ob- 
ftrvable  in  the  wet  cold  fummers  of 
1734  and  1 735.*'  In  fuch  cafes  I 
have  known  the  daily  ufe  of  the  fleflt- 
brulh,  and  frequent  cold  bath- 
ing, of  very  great  ufe  in  pre- 
venting relapfes.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
winter-cold,  bracing  up  the  fibres* 
that  commonly  puts  a flop  to  agues  in 
that  feafon;  for  it  hath  been  noted, 
that  they  are  often  very  flubborn  in  a 
warm  moifi  winter. 

Vid.  Obf.  r.oftr.  de  Aere  & Morbis  Epi- 
demic. Vet.  i. 

I. 
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Improper  evacuations  by  bleeding' 
and  purging,  an  unwholefome,  grols* 
glutinous  diet,  vapid  ropy  drinks,  as 
ftagnant  heavy  water,  foul  beer,  and 
the  like,  render  thefe  agues  very 
anomalous,  obflinate,  and  dangerous, 
and  make  them  frequently  degenerate 
into  malignant,  putrid,  or  flow  ner- 
vous fevers;  otherwife  they  end  in 
dropfies,  jaundice,  or  univerfal  ob- 
ftrutlions  of  the  vifeera  of  the  abdo- 
men* and  frequently  in  difeafes  of 
the  genus  nervofum* — In  ■ a word, 
whatever  takes  down  the  fpring  of 
the  fibres  too  much,  and  weakens  the 
crafts  of  the  blood,  will  beproduftive 
of  thefe  mifehiefsj  and  this  efpecially, 
when  due  perfpiration  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  cold  damp  air,  want 
of  due  exercife,  grofs  heavy  flimy 
diet,  as  fifh,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  other  watery  infipid  fruits,  which 
are  known  to  fupprefs  the  perfpira- 
tion greatly. 

Thefe  observations  then,  evidently 
fhew  the  neceflity  of  ufing  a warm, 
invigorating,  attenuating  regimen  in 
the  cure  of  agues,  which  affeft  per- 
fons  of  a lax  habit  of  body,  and  a poor 
thin  blood  ; in  a particular  manner 
when  a wet  foggy  atmofphere  pre- 
vails. Under  fuch  circumftances, 
the  cortex  of  Peru,  however  good 
and  carefully  chofen, frequently  proves 
ineffectual,  unlefs  aflilted  with  proper 
alexipharmics,  as  rad,  ferpentar* 
Virgin. — Contrayerv.  myrrh,  cam- 
phor, &c, — After  four  or  five  parox- 
yfmsj  warm  chalybeates  may  be  added 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  But  never 
be  too  hafty  in  giving  the  bark,  or 
chalybeates,  where  the  patient  hath  a 
yellow  call  of  the  countenance,  a tenfe 
abdomen,  and  a very  cofltive  habi  of 
body. — In  which  cafe,  mercurial  fa- 
ponaceous  deobftruents  with  rhubarb, 
aloetics,  regenerate  or  foluble  tartar, 
Ihould  be  premifed  ; nay,  they  may 
in  fome  cafes  be  very  conveniently 
joined  with  the  bark. 

From  the  whole  then  of*  what  has 
been  faid  on  this  head,  it  appears  that 
a regular  tertian  is  a medium  between 
an  inflammatory  and  a flow  nervous 
C fever. 
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fever;  and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
conftitution  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
may  he  fo  highly  wrought  up  as  to 
Are  the  blood  into  a continual  in- 
flammatory; and  that,  on  the  other, 
it  may  be  fo  far  dcprcffed  as  to  bring 
on  the  low  influent,  or  flow  nervous 
fever.' — And  hence  the  caufe  and  cure 
of  fuch  fevers  refp.eftively  feem  to  be 
obvious. 

Now  as  every  kind  of  fever  is  a 
ftruggle  of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf 
from  fortieth ing  oppreflive,  we  fhould 
always  favour  her  endeavours  by  the 
mod  proper  means  that  reafon  and  ex- 
perience luggcft.  But  we  fhould  be 
very  cautious,  at  the  feeinning 
efpccially,  how  we  proceed  in  fpurring 
on,  or  bridling  her  efForts,  till  we 
hare  well  confidered  the  nature, 
quantitv,  and  quality  of  the  difeafe, 
and  conflitution  of  the  patient.  In 
order  to  this,  it  will  be  highly  ne- 
eefl'arv  to  make  a diligent  examina- 
tion into  thefe  two  things;  ift,  the 
flate  of  the  folids ; and  2dly,  that  of 
the  fluids. 


C H A P.  III. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Solids. 

pROBABI.Y  all  that  we  call  firm- 
nefs  of  body,  and  flrength  of  con- 
ftitution, is  originally  owing  to  the 
rtuHniental  (lamina  of  our  bodies ; 
and  on  the  ftrong  or  weak  texture  of 
them,  in  a great  meafure,  depends 
our  future  profperous,  or  adverfe 
health.  There  was,  indeed,  a de- 
termined conflitution  and  ftrength  of 
fibres  dehgned  by  nature,  and  any 
deviation  from  it  may  be  called  a 
difeafe,  which  may  arife  from  weakly 
parents,  errors  in  diet,  exercife,  and 
manv  otherthings : and  this  deviation 
I would  have  Needfully  attended  to  in 
prr.ftiee. 

A due  proportion  of  tenfity,  con- 
fident with  a proper  degree  of  flexibi- 
lity, conftitutes  tl  e happv  medium  in 
which  perfeft  health  confifts.  Too 
great  a degree  of  rapidity  tends  to 
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wafte  the  nutricious  juices  too  fud- 
denly,  and  ends  in  a fttarafmus  ; as 
too  great  a laxity  of  the  veflels  makes 
them  liable  to  be  overloaded,  and 
brings  on  a leucnpblcg/natia,  or 
droply.  The  former  over-digefts  the 
animal  fluids,  the  latter  doth  not 
fufficiently  aflimilate  what  is  taken  in 
by  way  of  nutriment. 

A very  ftrong  elaftic  fet  of  veflels 
aft  with  great  force  on  the  contained 
fluids,  and  produce  much  friftion, 
and  of  courfe  great  heat,  and  withal 
a conftant  and  large  diflipation  of  the 
more  fubtile  and  aqueous  parts,  which 
render  the  blood-globules,  in  pro- 
portion, more  numerous,  more  denfe 
and  compaft,  and  the  humours  in 
general  more  vifeid,  as  is  evident  by 
the  ftate  of  the  blood  always  ob- 
fervable  in  ftrong  laborious  people, 
which  is  ever  of  this  kind.  Where 
this  confiderably  overbears  the  ftand- 
ard  of  nature,  it  becomes  conftitu- 
tional  difeafe,  and  caufes  a perpetual 
fever,  as  it  were,  and  at  long-run, 
ends  in  atrophy,  and  a complete  ma- 
rafmus,  if  fome  violent  inflammatory 
difeafe  doth  not  fnap  them  off  much 
fooner  ; and  to  which  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable,  and  from  which, 
on  account  of  the  denfe  vifeous- 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  rigidity  and 
contraftion,  or  ftrifturc  of  the  veflels, 
they  efcape  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  others  of  fofter  fibres,  and 
a more  weak,  but  fluxile  blood. 
There  is  no  advantage  without  an 
allay  ; the  rofe  hath  its  prickles  ; 
thefe  di  fad  vantages  flow  even  frorii 
the  higheft  health  and  vigour— hu- 
man frailty  ! 

In  fuch  conftitirtions,  the  ufe  of 
emollient  farinaceous  drinks  and 
diet  is  highly  proper,  and  frequent 
fuhtepid  bathing,  efpecially  in  very 
dry  and  very  cold  weather.  Where 
perfons  of  fuch  a frame  fall  into  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  pe- 
ripneumonies,  or  the  like,  I would 
always  advife  great  plenty  of  tepid, 
watery,  emollient  diluents  to  be 
perpetually  lipped  ; bv  which  means 
the  warm  vapor  relaxes  the  parts  and 

paffages 
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paffages  of  the  lungs,  and  promotes  a 
freer  flow  to  the  blood  through 
them,  and  a more  eafy  and  copious 
expectoration  ; at  the  fame  time  that 
the  blood  is  thus  molt  effeftually  di- 
luted. Withal,  fomentations,  emol- 
lient and  diluting,  moderately  warm 
(not  too  hot)  ffiould  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  hypochon- 
dria and  breafts ; which  have  often- 
times a furprifing  good  effect,  and 
are  of  infinitely  greater  advantage 
and  efficacy  than  fome  of  the  in- 
digeftible  trafh  of  the  fhops,  upon 
which  fo  much  ftrefs  was  formerly 
laid. 

I have  known  the  prepofierous  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  on  a ftrigofe  and  a 
too  rigid  habit  of  body,  of  exceed- 
ing great  detriment ; for  that  even 
yer  augments  the  corrugation  and 
tenfitv.  You  may  generally  obferve, 
that  moil  who  ufe  the  cold  bath 
grow  fomewhat  thinner,  though 
more  vigorous  and  ^ftive. — Some 
years  fince  I was  confulted  by  a gen- 
tleman of  a thin  fcraggy  habit  of 
body,  but  of  much  natural  vivacity 
ol  fpirit,  and  one  that  conftantly 
ufea  much  exercife,  and  had  long 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  coldrbathing 
in  the  fea  very  frequently,  even 
lpmetimes  in  very  cold  weather  ; he 
wafted  daily  in  his  flelh,  and  at  length 
Became  weak,  and  very  low-fpirited. 
I judged  that  by  this  method  the 
fibrous  fyftem  was  over-braced,  and 
that  too  much  of  the  finer  lymph,  and 
even  of  the  liquidunt  nervofum.  Was 
forced  off  by  the  pores,  &c.  For  he' 
all  this  while  ufed  a fufficient  quan- 
tjty  of  food,  and  had  no  extraordi- 
nary fenfible  evacuation. — I pqt  him 
on  a foft,  relaxing,  nourifhing  diet, 
forbad  him  the  ule  of  the  cold-bath, 
and  at  laft  fent  him  to  ufe  the  waters' 
at  Bath.  The  event  was,  that  he 
foon  recovered  mugh  better  health, 
fpirits,  and  flelh.  Nothing,  on  the 
contrary,  more  effeftually  ftrengthens 
weak,  lax  fibres,  tlrrn  cold  bathing. 
By  this,  weak,  flabby,  rickety 
children  are  fooii  invigorated,  as  it 
v/ere,  to  a miracle.  Indeed,  in  the 


times  of  Popery  and  ignorance,  when 
the  priefts  were  knaves,  and  the  peo- 
ple fools,  many  a well  Was  fanftified 
for  nothing  but  pure  cold  water,  the 
virtues  of  which,  the  miracle-mon- 
gers wholly  attributed  to  a faint  of 
their  own  making. 

The  doftrine  of  the  ancient  Me- 
thodifts,  with  refpeft  to  the  firittum 
and  lax  urn,  if  rationally  purfued, 
might  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  ; though  they  indeed’ 
frequently  confounded  them  both  in 
theory  and  praftice.  But  Boerhaave 
hath  made  many  rational  and  valu- 
able obfervations  on  , the  difeafes  of 
too  tenfe,  and  too  lax  fibres,  which 
are  of  exceeding  great  ufe  in  practice. 
There  feems  to  be  ahother  fpecies  of 
fibres,  not  taken  notice  of,  which 
may  be  called  the  tender,  or  delicate 
conftitution  of  the  folids,  which  is 
moft  readily  and  highly  affefted  with 
pleafure  or  pain  ; but  in  which  the 
Jlawina  are  fo  ilender,  that  a very 
flight  accident  breaks  them.  This  is 
often  oblerved  in  thin,  fair  perfons, 
of  a very  delicate  frame,  but  ex- 
ceedingly lively  ; in  whom  the  fpirit 
is  willing,  though  the  flefh  is  weak. 
Such  very  often  fall  into  an  bamoptoe, 
or  other  A'*’W0>1/';6«grj,colliquations, 
and  a pulmonary  pbtbijis , and  thence 
become  what  is  peculiarly  called  con- 
fumptive. 

We  have  taken  a Ihort  view  of  the 
ill  effects  of  a too  great  ftrifture,  or 
tenfion  of  the  folids  ; let  us  next 
curforily  fee  what  difadvantages  arife 
from  their  too  great  laxity. 

Weak  veflels  do  not  fufficiently  aft 
on  the  contained  fluids,  they  do  not 
fufficiently  comminute,  round  dff, 
and  aflimilate  the  chyolus  particles. 
Indeed  the  chyle  itfelf,  where  the  or- 
gans of  digeftion  are  weak,  is  never 
well  prepared.  Where  the  veflels 
have  a due  tone,  and  aft  with  vigor 
on  the  nutritious  juices  which  they 
receive  from  the  ftomach.  &c.  no 
chylous  irregularly-formed  particles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  blood  after  a 
few  hours  from  the  repaft  ; but  in 
weakly  lcucophlegmatic  people,  they 
C 2 are 
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arc  never,  or  not  till  a very  long 
time,  reduced  into  blood-globules, 
and  a p oper  ferum.  Belides,  in 
thefe  lax  habits,  the  blood  itfelf  is 
not  fufficiently  adtiated,  and  driven 
on  with  force  enough  to  keep  a due 
vital  warmth,  nor  to  work  up  the 
falts  and  fulphurs,  or  oils,  to  Inch  a 
juft  degree  of  tenuity,  as  may  fit  them 
to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  animal  na- 
ture ; nor  are  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  (the  great  principle  of  life  and 
heat)  duly  compacted,  and  moulded 
into  a fuflicient  roundnefs  and  firm- 
nefs.  Hence  irregular  concretions  in 
the  veflels,  a lentor,  a ropinefs  in 
the  ferum  and  lymph,  few  animal 
fpirits,  and  all  the  fecretions  weak 
and  imperfed.  From  the  whole 
follow  cachexy,  leucophlegmatic  and 
dropfical  diforders,  irregular  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  or  thole 
of  the  flow  nervous  kind,  the  hu- 
mours running  into  a kind  of  putref- 
cence  for  want  of  due  motion  and  a 
circulation,  and  ftagnating  in  the 
ultima  vajcula,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ftrudions  continually  forming  from 
the  want  of  a due  adionof  the  veflels, 
which  do  not  fufficiently  agitate, 
comminute,  and  protrude,  their  con- 
tents. 

Now  all  humours  of  the  body  that 
ftagnate,  foon  begin  to  corrupt  and 
grow  acrimonious,  and  that  too  many 
times  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  bring  on 
fevers  of  the  worft  kind  ; for  though 
the  circulation  may  be  very  languid, 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  contracting 
propelling  veflels,  yet  it  is  fuflicient 
to  caufe  fome  degree  of  feverifh  heat 
from  the  ftimulating  acrimony,  and 
at  laft  a general  putrefaction  ; wit- 
nefs  the  chlorotic  fevers,  which  very 
often  prove  of  exceeding  dangerous 
confequence.  Cold  hydropic  tumors 
of  the  iegs,  frequently  end  in  a kind 
of  eryfipejas  and  gangrene. 

A due  conlideration,  therefore,  of 
the  ftate  of  the  folids,  is  a matter  of 
high  importance  to  phyficians,  not 
only  in  chronic,  but  alfo  in  acute  dif- 
eafes ; for  they  are  gene  ally  the  pri- 
mary efficient  caufes  of  the  particular 
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ftates  of  the  fluids.  For  inftance,  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  a man  of 
a robuft  conftitution,  ftrong,  rigid 
fibres,  and  ufed  to  much  exercife, 
hath  a denfe  rich  blood,  inclining  to 
fuch  a degree  of  vifeidity,  as  will 
bring  on  inflammations  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  a feverifh  diforder ; and  of 
courfe,  that  timely  bleeding  is  the 
proper  way  to  prevent  it.  Onthe 
contrary,  that  a weak,  lax,  flabby 
conftitution,  hath  a poor,  thin, 
watery  blood,  and  cannot  bear  bleed- 
ing well,  nor  large  evacuations. 

A diligent  enquiry  of  this  nature 
is  of  vaft  concern  in  the  beginning  of 
acute  difeafes,  particularly  in  -the 
fmall-pox,  and  other  eruptive  fevers, 
fo  as  to  determine  one  to  bleed,  or 
not  to  bleed. 

For  inftance,  where  a ftrong  man, 
with  a ftrong  pulfe,  is  lei  zed  with' 
violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  bleed 
before  the  eruption  ; for  we  cannot 
but  fuppofe  the  inflammatory  fever 
mull  run  high  in  fuch  a conftitution; 
but  it  would  be  great  rafhnefs  to 
bleed  perfons  of  a we  k,  lax  habit, 
unlefs  fome  very  urgent  fymptom  de- 
manded it, — Yet  how  littie  is  this  re- 
garded in  the  vulgar  pradice  ! For 
fome  bleed  and  vomit,  of  courfe, 
upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  at- 
tack of  the  fmall-pox  ; whereas  others 
are  fo  fearful  of  weakening  their 
patients,  that  they  fuffer  them  to  die 
of  the  inflammation,  even  abftraded 
from  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe. 

If  any  phyfician  hath  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  patient,  he  can  be 
at  no  great  lofs  in  judging  of  his 
conftitution ; and  therefore  Celfus 
rightly  pronounces,  cum  par J'cicntia 
Jit,  tililiorcm  tamcn  mceticiim  cjje  ami- 
cutn  quant  extraneum.  * When  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  hard  firm  flelh,  dry 
lkin,  great  heat,  thirft,  and  colour, 
hot  breath,  and  violent  pains,  with  a 
ftrong,  tenfe,  quick  pulfe,  are  pretty 
evident  fymptoms  of  ftrong,  very 
elaftic  fibres,  and  of  an  ardent  or  in- 

* Prsefat,  fub.  finem. 
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flammatory  fever.  A weak,  quick, 
loft  pulfe,  no  great  heat  or  colour, 
little  third,  pale  urine,  a foft  flefh 
and  lkin,  clammy,  partial,  irregu- 
lar, cold,  or  profufe  fweats,  with 
heaviuefs  and  anxiety,  rather  than 
fevere  pains,  and  a moifl,  though 
perhaps  a white-coated,  or  foul 
tongue,  denote  the  contrary.  But 
in  truth,  thefe  things  are  rather  to  be 
learned  from  experience,  than  taught 
b',  precept ; therefore  I (hall  fay  no 
more  on  this  head. 


C H A P.  IV. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Fluids. 

^HE  date  of  the  fluids  (hould  next 

be  coniidered,  which,  in  a great 
meafure,  depends,  as  we  faid  before, 
on  the  condition  of  the  folids. 

There  is  then,  id,  a Hate  of  the 
blood  in  which  the  humors  are  too 
denfe  and  vifeous,  in  which  the 
biood-globules  are  in  too  great  quan- 
tify, and  too  clofely  cotnpafted  or 
condenfed,  in  which  the  ferous  glo- 
bules are  fo  likewife  ; in  a word,  in 
which  the  whole  mafs  of  the  fluids  is 
too  glutinous,  and  too  apt  to  con- 
crete into  a folid  form. — Perfons  of 
vigorous  constitutions,  of  drong 
fibres,  that  ufe  much  exercife,  and  a 
full  diet,  are  peculiarly  fubjeft  to 
this  date. — Now  w'hen  the  blood- 
globules  are  very  denfe,  and  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  veffels  very  drong 
and  eladic,  a great  momentum  of 
anotion  mud  be  produced  in  the  cir- 
culating fluids,  and  of  courfe  great 
friftion,  and  much  heat,  which  both 
didipates  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  encrcafes  its  vifcodty  ; 
fo  that  the  reudue  becomes  very  glu- 
tinous, and  lefs  fit  to  pafs  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  capillary  arteries; 
and  hence  obdrudhons,  hence  in- 
flammations. 

Befides,  great  heat  tends  to  coagu- 
late the  ferum  ; a heat,  not  much 
above  the  common  heat  in  an  ardent 
fever,  will  turn  the  ferum  of  the 


blood  into  a jelly,  as  is  found  by  ex+ 
perience.  Hence,  when  blood  is 
drawn  off  in  high  inflammatory 
fevers,  it  appears  covered  over  with 
a thick  glutinous  coat,  or  buff,  as  it 
is  called.  I have  feen  it  in  fome  fevere 
pleuritic  and  rheumatic  diforders 
near  an  inch  thick.  That  it  is  thus 
formed  by  the  febrile  heat,  is  mani- 
fefl  ; for  at  the  (ird  bleeding,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  (hall 
often  appear  pretty  florid,  though 
very  denfe  ; whereas  on  the  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  bleeding,  when  the 
heat  hath  had  a long  continuance,  and 
been  encreafed  to  a greater  degree,  it 
becomes  exceeding  fizy,  and  covered 
over  with  a very  thick  buff : and  in- 
deed, in  general,  the  flronger  the 
fever,  and  the  perfon  from  whom  it 
is  drawn,  fo  much  the  more  thick 
and  tenacious.  And  this  in  a parti- 
cular manner  happens  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  violent  pain,  as  pleurifies, 
rheumatifms,  & c.  For  the  pain  being 
a ltimulus,  which  greatly  encreafes  the 
motion,  fri&ion,  and  heat,  it  in- 
cralfates  the  ferum  in  proportion  to  its 
vehemence.  And  the  inflammatory 
flze  alfo  flicking  in  the  extremely 
fmall  veflels  of  the  membranes,  &c. 
over-didends  them,  and  produces  far- 
ther inflammations  and  pains ; fo  that 
they  mutually  encreafe  one  the  other. 
Though  this  denfe  date  of  blood,  in 
health,  is  attended  with  great  bodily 
Arength,  a drong  firm  pulfe,  and 
much  natural  heat,  yet,  on  the  accefs 
of  a fever,  it  produces  very  violent 
fymptoms,  quickly  fatal,  unlefs  pre- 
vented by  timely  bleeding,  cooling, 
diluting,  emollient  drinks  and  medi- 
cines. 

But  farther,  an  over-fulnefs  of  even 
good  blood,  is  a degree  of  difeafe, 
and  therefore  Hippocrates  * pro- 
nounces the  athletic  ’Ev^la  dange- 
rous, and  Celfus  elegantly  fays  from 
him,  that  perfons  of  fuch  a habit  fuf- 
petta  habere  bona  fua  debent  .+  Such  a 
plethora  not  only  over-diflends  the  fan- 
guineous  arteries,  but  alfo  too  much 

* Aphprifm  3.  Se&.  i.  i Lib.  II. 
cap.  a. 
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* the  orifices  of  the  ferous  ami  limpha- 
ticartcri.es;  by  which,  on  the  flight- 
ed occafions,  the  blood-globules  are 
forced  into  them,  and  form  obllruc- 
tions  errorc  loci,  as  it  is  called : 
whence  inflammations  and  ruptures 
of  the  veJTeis  frequently  follow,  par- 
ticularly in  the  brain  and  lungs. — ■ 
Here  nothing  will  relieve  equal,  to 
blood-letting,  which  (if  not  too  im- 
moderate) is  fo  far  from  weakening, 
that  it  flrengtliens  the  patient,  by  re- 
fioring  a due  ^equilibrium  between  the 
folids  and  fluids : the  keeping  up  of 
which,  however,  is  a matter  of  great 
nicety  m fome  cafes  and  conditutions ; 
though,  in  general,  it  admits  of  a 
confiderable  latitude,  even  confident 
with  health.  Some  delicate,  florid, 
plethoric  people  fuffer  immediately 
from  a very  fmall  degree  of  over  or 
under  living ; and  I have  known  fome 
men  of  this  conftitution,  that  have 
had  as  regular  a menflrual  difcharge, 
by  fome  kind  of  haemorrhage,  as  the 
more  delicate  fex. — The  bed  brecl  and 
mod  accurately  fed  cock,  will  not  hold 
lus  athletic  ftafe  above  twenty-four 
hours, *  * and  dwindles  from  it  fur- 
prifingly  foon — Quia  non  ultra  pro - 
gredi  potefi , retro , qua  ft  ruina  qud- 
duni,  revolvitur,  as  Celfus  f fays  of  a 
plethoric  man. 

There  is,  2dly,  a conditution  or 
crafts  of  the  blood,  quite  oppolite  to 
the  former,  in  which  there  are  too 
few  blood-globules,  and  tbofe  too 
loefely  compared  ; and  in  which  the 
ferum.  is  too  watery  and  vapid,  and 
fometinies  of  a ropy,  dimy  nature. 
From  this  weak  pituitous  blood  all 
the.  fecretions  are  imperfedl,  and  not 
fudiciently  participant  of  an  animal 
nature;  the  bile  inert,  the  animal 
fpirits. flat  and  deficient,  thefaliva  a 
mere  infipid  mucus,  and  fo  on. — 
Hence  univerfa!  indigedion,  weak- 
ness, coldnefs,  palenefs,  cacochymy, 
dropfy,  &c.  In  a word,  fuch  a' How 
motion  of  the  humours,  that  at  length, 
for  want  of  a due  circulation,  they 

* Lib.  II.  Cap,  2. 

-j-  See  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon  on  the  food 
and  diftharges  of  human  bodies,  p.  SSg. 


run  into  morbid  concretions,  obftrucl- 
ing  the  vedels  in  fome  places,  and 
dagnating  in  others,  where  they  fall 
into  fpontaneous  corruption,  produc- 
tive at  lad  of  fuch  a degree  of  acri- 
mony, as  to  end  frequently  in  fevers 
of  a very  malign  nature,  and  danger- 
ous confequenee:  and  this  the  more 
fo,  as  the  vedels,  in  fuch  a miferable 
conditution,  have  greatly  lod  their 
eladicity,  and  the  blood  its  mod  vi- 
tal principles  : fo  that,  in  the  event, 
either  the  dimy  lentordagnates  up  the 
heart,  or  the  corrupted  humours  cor- 
rode and  dedroy  the  mod  delicate  and 
edential  parts  of  the  animal  fabric, 
particularly  the  compages  of  the  brain, 
where  the  humours  naturally  move 
exceeding  flow,  and  the  veffels  are  of 
the  molt  tender  ftru&ure.  Thus  as 
too  rapid  a circulation  often  burds  the 
minute  vedels,  fo  the  humours  mov- 
ing too  (lowly,  dagnate,  corrupt,  and 
at  length  corrode  them. 

Thefe  two  different  dates  of  the 
fluids  may  not  improperly  be  called 
conditutional,  as  they  naturally  fol- 
low the  refpe&ive  lbate  of  the  folids  ; 
fo  as  that  a ftrorig  rich  blood  always 
attends  a drong  eladic  fet  of  veffels,, 
and  a weak  watery  blood  a relaxed 
habit  of  body  ; where  either  confide-  . 
rably  deviates  from  the  dandard  of 
nature,  it  becomes  a real  diforder,1 
and  is  to  be  duly  regarded  in  what- 
ever concurring  difeafe  happens.  * 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  th'c  dijfolved  and  putrid  State  of  the 
Blood. 

JlUT,  befides  thefe,  there  is  more- 
over a third  date  of  the  blood,  of 
more  dangerous  confequenee  than 
either;  I mean  a date  of  it,  that  more 

* Ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers  are 
naturally  the  effedl  pf.over-elaftic  and  rigid' 
fibres,  and  a very  denfe  vifeid  blood  ; as^ 
the  low  and  flow  nervous  kinds  are  ofa  too: 
lax  Rate  of  yeflels,  and  a weak  and  thin 
blood.  But  there  are  feveral  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  arifing  from  contagion,  which 
are  common  to  both. 
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.immediately  tends  to  diflqlution  and 
putrefadion  : this  is  evidently  the  cafe 
in  fome  fcorbutics,  as  they  are  called, 
where,  without  any  confiderable,  ante- 
cedent, fenfible  d’iforder  (more  than 
perhaps  a kind  of  latitude  and  langour) 
perfons  have,  on  a fudden,  an  erup- 
tion of  violet-coloured,  livid,  or  even 
black  and  blue  fpots  all  over  their 
body,  and  forthwith  fall  into  profufe, 
and  fometimes  dangerous,  and  even 
fatal  hemorrhages,  when  they  have 
fcarce  thought  themfelves,  or  been 
thought  by  others,  to  be  under  any 
manner  of  diforder.  Abundance  of 
indances  of  this  kind  happen  : I have 
feen  a great  many,  both  in  children 
and  grown  perfons,  and  frequently 
foretold  the  enfuing  haemorrhage. 

Where  women  have  fuch  eruptions, 
or  black  or  blue  vibices,  or  large  irre- 
gular fpots  like  bruifes,  they  are 
always  fubjed  to  a vail  overflow  of  the 
catamenia,  if  not  to  other  profufe 
haemorrhages.  Nay,  when  perfons  of 
either  fex  are  affeded  with  thefe  ap- 
pearances, they  are  apt  to  bleed  ex- 
ceflively  from  the  flighted:  wound, 
and  very  often  without  any,  from 
the  gums,  nofe,  guts,  or  urinary  paf- 
fagps. 

The  blood  of  fuch  perfons,  when  it 
hath  been  drawn  off,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  farther  progrefs  of  the 
haemorrhage,  as  was  imagined  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  very  improper,  unlefs 
there  are  very  manifell,  figns  of  a 
plethora)  always  appears  a mere  gore, 
'as  it  were,  not  feparating  into  erafla- 
mentum  and  ferum,  as  ufual,  but  re- 
maining in  an  uniform,  half-coagu- 
lated mafs,  generally  of  a livid,  or 
darker  colour  than  ufual,  though 
fometimes  it  continues  long  very 
florid ; but  it  always  putrifics  very 
foon.  It  is  even  obfervable,  that  the 
breath  of  fuch  people  moll  commonly 
dinks  much  before  the  eruption,  and 
their  urine  frequently  fmclls  very  rank ; 
evident  figns  of  the  beginning  putri- 
dity of  the  humours  ; which,  growing 
more  and  more  acrimonious,  at  length 
erode  the  veflels  For  thefe  kinds 
ot  hemorrhages  often  happen  to  per- 
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fons  that  haye  not  t]ie  lead  fign  of  a 
plethora,  ho  full,  no  very  quick  pulfe, 
little  or  nothing  of  a feveriffi  habit, 
nor  under  the  ufe  of  violent  excrcife; 
fo  that  they  happen  from  the  corrofion, 
not  the  rupture,  of  the  veflels  broke 
open  by  too  great  a quantityand  velo- 
city of  the  blood.  In  fome  .very  ten- 
der and  delicate  ccnditutions  indeed, 
a very  frnall  effort  will  fometimes 
burd  their  fine  thin  veflels,  as  is  ob- 
fexvable  in  fome,  who  are  fubjeft  to  an 
ha:moptoe,  or  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
from  every  fmall  accident ; but  thefe 
haemorrhages  are  feldom  attended,  or 
preceded,  with  livid,  or  violet-coloured 
eruptions.  &c.  In  thefe  cafes,  draw- 
ing of  fmall  quantities  of  blood  is 
proper,  to  abate  the  too  great  impetus 
on  the  tender  veflels,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  apparent  plethora. 

Though,  I am  perfuaded,  the 
above-mentioned  haemorrhages  mod 
commonly  arife  from  an  acrimonious 
date  of  thehumuors,  which  breaks  the 
crafis  of  the  blood,  and  corrodes  the 
extremities  of  the  capillary  arteries ; 
yet  they  fometimes  alfo  happen  from 
a too  loofe  contexture  of  the  blood- 
globules,  not  fufficiently  compared, 
by  the  adion  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
&c.  for  want  of  which  they  become 
oblate  fpheroids,  or  irregularly  form- 
ed moleculae,  indead  of  regularfpheres, 
and  of  courfe  of  a greater  diameter, 
and  a lefs  firm  compages  than  natural. 
But  it  appears  from  microfcopical  ob- 
fervations  (efpecially  thofe  made  with 
the  folar  microfcope)  that  the  blood- 
globules,  in  pafling  through  the  mi- 
nuted ramifications  of  the  flinguineous 
arteries,  change  their  globular,  into  a 
very  oblong  figure  frequently,  in 
order  to  pafs  through  thefe  exceeding 
fmall  vdfels.  And  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive how  thefe  loofely-cohering 
globules  may  be  broken  in  their 
paflage,  as  the  enlarged  bulk  makes 
their  tranfit  more  difficult.  Now  as 
thefe  broken  parts  are  of  much  leffer 
diameter  than  the  original  globules, 
they  may  readily  enter,  and  even  pafs 
through  fome  of  the  excretory  duds, 
and  tranfude  per  diapedefin,  as  the 

N ancients 
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ancients  called  it.  That  this  is  fo  in 
faff,  feems  to  appear  from  the  bloody 
urine,  ftools,  and  other  hemorrhages, 
•which  fometimes  happen  without  any 
manner  of  pain,  violence  of  motion, 
or  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  rupture  of 
any  vefiels.  Nay,  I have  more  than 
once  or  twice  feen  in  malignant  fevers, 
and  that  too  where  the  motion  of  the 
blood  was  far  from  being  very  rapid, 
a kind  of  * bloody  fweat  from  the 
axilla?,  tinging  the  linen  almoft  of  a 
Burgundy-wine  colour.  And  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  when  this  fort  of 
hemorrhages  happens  from  the  nofe, 
the  matter  is  a thin  bloody  ichor,  not 
concreting,  as  blood  commonly  doth 
from  the  nofe  of  perfons  in  health,  or 
in  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  is  ge- 
nerally very  thick,  fhining  and  florid. 
Some  chlorotic  girls  are  vaftly  apt  to 
bleed  from  the  nofe,  and  yet  their 
blood  doth  but  juft  colour  a linen 
cloth.  The  petechia:,  v ibices,  or 
livid  ftigmata,  that  very  often  attend 
thefe  ha-morrhages,  Ihew  that  the 
blood-globules  are  diftolved,  or  broken 
down,  and  enter  into  the  ferous 
arteries,  <vafa  exhalantia , &c.  where 
llicking  fall  they  form  thefe  appear- 
ances. And  I have  particularly  noted, 
in  fome  putrid,  malignant  fevers,  a 
kind  of  yellow,  or  rather  dun 
petechia? ,+  vaftly  numerous,  and  of  not 
le!s  fatal  omen  than  the  others.  Here 
the  blocd-globules  were  broken  into 
fuch  fmall  particles,  as  to  have  quite 
left  their  original  colour  when  com- 
bined. Perhaps  the  fuliginous  fweats, 
ana  dark  coloured,  or  black  urine, 
with  a livid  fediment,  which  feme- 
times  happen  in  fevers  of  the  malig- 
nant kind,  arife  from  a broken  cor- 
rupted ftate  of  the  blood-globules. 
I have  feen  feveral  times  the  urine 
rendered  almoft  quite  black,  depo- 
sing an  immenfe  quantity  of  matter 
nearly  ofthe  colourofcoifee-gfounds. 
And  we  arc  fometimes  furprifed  to 

* Dr.  Hodges,  of  the  plague,  obferved 
purple  fweats  in  it,  and  fome  like  blood. 

t Vid.  Obf.  *ofir.  de  Aere  & Morb.  Epi- 
tlem.  vol.  I.  ann.  173?.  Mart,  & Aprili  ; 
ic  vol.  11.  Anno  1740,  Junio. 
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fee  the  face  and  hands  of  the  fick 
grow  dirty,  and  footy,  as  it  were* 
though  all  imaginable  care  was  taken 
to  keep  them  clean. 

Befides,  there  arc  fome  things  that 
feem  to  deftfoy  the  copula  of  the 
blood-globules,  and  greatly  promote 
the  feceffion  of  the  fix  ferous  glo- 
bules that  compofe  them,  one  from 
another;  particularly  laurel-water, 
which  makes  the  crajfamntum  vaftly 
lefs  denfe,  and  exceedingly  morefoft 
and  tender  than  natural,  and  turns 
the  fern m red*  or  the  colour  of  Bur- 
gundy-wine, as  appears  from  the  ex- 
periments * of  Dr.  Nicholls  and  Dr, 
Langri(h.+  The  bite  of  the  ferpent 
ha:morrhous  j|  eaufes  fuch  a dilTolu- 
tion  of  the  blood,  that  it  breaks 
forth  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  even 
the  very  pores,  and  kills  by  an  uni- 
verfal  hamnorrhage.  Poffibly  profufe 
fweats,  diarrhoea,  diabates,  and  fpon- 
taneous  falivations,  may  arife  from 
a kind  of  difiblution  of  the  ferous 
globules.  A long  and  large  life  of 
mercury  will  turn  the  whole  mafs 
.of  blood  into  a mere  watery  collu- 
vies. 

But,  as  I faid  before,  this  broken, 
corrupted  ftate  of  the  blood-globules 
is,  in  general,  the  effeft  of  acrimo- 
ny. I Sal  volatile  oleofum  mixed 
with  blood  frtfh  drawn,  deftroys  of 
diflolves  the  globules  in  lefs  than  a 
minute;**  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  taken 
in  large  quantities,  will  produce  hae- 
morrhages ; and  fo  w'ill  frequent  and 
large  dofes  of  aloetics,  as  I have 
again  and  again  obferved.  Indeed, 
fuch  a ftate  of  blood  is  commonly 
brought  on  by  acrimonious  diet,  me- 
dicines, &c.  Thus  the  fait  and  half 
rotten  provifions  of  failors,  in  long 
voyages,  caufe  fuch  a fharpnefs  and 
corruption  of  the  humours,  that  they 
are  rendered  almoft  unfit  for  the  CQin- 

* Dr.  Mead  of  Poifons,  3d  Edit,  p.  270. 

-f-  See  his  Experiments  on  Brutes. 

j See  Lucan,  Diofcorid.  Nicander  in  The* 
riacis,  &c>  Dr.  Mead  ot  Poifons. 

1|  See  Leeuwenhoek.  Lpift.  ad.  Cluiftoph. 
W-en.  Arcan.  Natur. 

" Arbutlmot  of  Diet,  p.  ic6. 
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won  ufcs  of  life,  producing  great 
Weak nd s',  languors,  wandering  pains 
and  aches,  ftinking  breath,  toxrodcd 
- lpongy  gums,  black,  blue,  and  fel- 
low lpots,  fordid,  dark,  livid,  fun- 
gous ulcers,' gangrenes,  &c.  and'fuch 
lcorbutics  frequently  fall  into  petechial 
fevers,  bloody  dyfenteries,  hemor- 
rhages, See.  What  is  ment.oned  by 
■the  Rev.  Mi'.  Walter,  in  Lord  Anfon’s 
voyage,  is  very  furprifmg,  viz.  that 
the  blood  burlt  forth  from  the  wounds 
of  fome  of  the  fco'rbutics,  after  they 
had  been  cicatrifed  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  I have  known  many  a fhip’s 
company  let  out  on  a cruife  in  high 
health,  and  yet  in  two  or  three  months 
return  vallly  fickly,  and  eaten  out 
with  the  feurvy,  a third  part  of  them 
being  half  rotten,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
fervice.  About  four  or  five  weeks 
after  they  have  been  out,  they  begin 
to  drop  down  one  after  another,  and 
at  length  by  dozens,  till  at  laft,  fcarce 
. half  the  compliment  can  ftandto  their 
duty.  Particularly  I remember,  fome 
years  fince,  from  a fquadron  Under 
Admiral  Martini  we  had  near  izoo 
men  put  on  .fhore  fick  at  one  time, 
though  they/ went  out  very  healthy, 
fend  returned  in  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
weeks,* 

Thofe  who  accuftom  themielves  to 
take  largely  of  .volatile  and  fixed  alca- 
lious  felts,  fpecies,  and  aloetics,  are 
always  fubjeft  to  tnefe  maladies: — Not 
a fe\v  of  thofe,  who  took  the  alcalious 
j'fponaceous  hot'cb-potcb  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens, arid  the  foap  .lees,  -for  a long 
time  together,  fell  into -hectical  heats,' 
a hot  fcu.wv,  haemorrhages,  dyfentery, 
■Sec.  A remarkable  inftance  of  this 
late/y  happened  to  a gentleman  of  the 
•Weft  of  Cornwall,  who,  for  feveral 

# Up-n  this,  I drew  up  a propofal  for  pre- 
venting the  fearvey  among  the  Tailors,  which 
I cpmvr.uniceted  to  fevecal  captains  and  fur- 
. geons  of  the  men  of  war.  This  i afterwards 
■piibliflved'  in  the  General  Evening  Poll  in 
OtSobcr  1747,  wfiich  was  re-publiflied  in  the 
<3$mtieman’s ' Magazine,  See.  for . Oftober 
1747.  As  it  hath  fince  been  tried  with  fuc- 
psfs,  both  in  the  men  of  war  and  privateers, 
and,  as  I am  fully  convinced  of  its  ufcful- 
r.efsj  I again  recommend  it! 
f 
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years  had  laboured  under  a ftoilein 
his  bladder: 

He  was  originally  of  a very 
tender  ctonftitucion,  and  had  taken  y he 
lixivium,  |5cc.  for  feveral  weeks,  till  at 
length  hi?  gums  began  to  grow  ex- 
ceeding fpongy,  inflamed,  and  livid, 
at  lull:  extremely  fore  and  putrid,  in- 
fornuch  that  the  flelh  might  be  pulled 
off  with  the  great  eft  eaie;  they  bled 
ccnjtderably  on  the  lead;  preffure',  and 
a thin  bloody  ichor  continually  leaked 
off  from  them.  Livid  fpots  alfo  ap- 
peared oh  him,  and  his  legs:  and 
thighs  efpecially,  became  vaftly  fore, 
and  of  a claret  colour,  or  father  more 
livid,  fo  that  a mortification  was 
feared.  Upon  this,  I was  confulted 
for  him;  by  Mb.  Hingfton,  a very 
ikilful  apothecary  of  Penryh,  who 
ftated  his  cafe.  Apprehending  :ail 
alealefcent  putrid  ftate  of.  the  hu- 
mours, and  a diffolution  of  the  blood 
from  the  courfe  he  had  gone  through, 
and  the  fymptoms  he  now  laboured 
under,  I adviied  the  decoftion  and  ex- 
tract of  the  birk  with  elixir  Vitriqli; 
and  fub-acid  drinks  and  diet  ';  which 
foon  took  off  the  inflammation,  fpon- 
ginefs,  and  bleeding  of  his  gums,  and 
prevented  the  farther  advance  of  the 
liVid  colour  of  his  thighs,  &c.  which 
in  a few  days  difappeared.  About 
fome -two  or  three  weeks  fifter,  H 
copious  eruption  of  red  fiery  puftules 
broke  out  upon  him,  which  feemed  to 
promife  fome: advantage.  However;, 
being  reduced  exceeding  weak  by  a 
Complication  of  diforders,  arid  a con- 
firmed hedtic,  he  died  quite  tabid* 
about  a fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
after.  A very  large  {tone  Was  taken 
out  of  his  bladder  after  his  death, "of 
the  fhape  of  a.  pear*  weighing  eight 
ounces  and  half  adlfechm  avoirdupois  ^ 
the  fmaller  end  lay  towards  the  neck  of 
the  bladder. 

It  unqueftiondbly  appears  from  ex- 
periments made  on  the  urine  of  thofe 
that  have  taken  pretty  largely  of  the 
lixivium,  or  JVlrs.  Stephens’s  medi- 
cines, that  the  urine  becomes  alca- 
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lious  * and  oT  courfe  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  likewife,  from  whence  it  was 
fecretcd.  This  is  indeed  a very  ft  rang 
Argument  in  favour  of  the  lithontrip- 
tic  or  diffolvent  power  of  the  medi- 
cines ; as  they  have  undoubtedly  this 
effeft  oa  human  calculi,  when  mace- 
rated in  them  out  of  the  body./  But 
I think,  at  the  fame  time,  it  gives  us 
juft  reafon  to  fufpeft  very  dangerous 
Confequenees  from  a long  ufe  of  fuch 
things,  efpecially  in  fome  tender  con- 
ftitutions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  volatile 
alcali  falts,  mixed  with  the  blood 
when  juft  drawn,  or  rather  as  it  runs 
from  the  vein,  keep  it  from  coagu- 
lating, and  hinder  it  from  feparating 
into  etafl'amentum  and  ferum,  as 
nfual.  The  experiment  is  eafy,  and 
everyone  will  find  it  tree  on  trial. 
This  very  adequately  refembles  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  bleeding  feor- 
fcutics,  and  alfo  from  moft  perfons 
that  labour  under  putrid  petechial 
fevers,  when- the  blood  is  drawn  very 
early  in  the  difeafe. 

AH  humours  of  the  body,  adlually 
putrefied,  become  a ftrong  alcali,  and 
putrid  blood  Iofes  its  confiftence,  and 
loon  after  its  colour,  running  into  a 
eilowifh  dark-cojoured  fanies.  The 
Iood  drawn  in  fome  greatly-putrid 
petechial  fevers  hath  had  this  ap- 
pearance, and  been  obferved  actually 
to  ftink  as  foon  as  drawn,  + as  well  as 
the  urine  as  foon  as  made;  fo  far  was 
the  putrefaftion  advanced,  whilft  even- 
life  was  ftill  fublifting.  The  fur- 
prifingly  great  and  fpeedv  corruptiou 
of  bodies,  dying  of  peftilential  fevers 
with  fpots,  {hews  this  likewife.  I 
nave  known  fuch  a corpfe  air  |[  as 
much,  as  they  call  it,  in  feven  or 
eight  hours,  as  dead  bodies  commonly 
do  in  feven  or  eight  days,  and  to  leak 
Out  a moft  putrid  fanies  from  all  the 
outlets  of  the  body;  which,  by  the 

* See  the  Experiments  of  Dr.  Hartley. 
Rutty.  Monf.  Morand,  &c.  on  this  matter. 

■f  Vic!.  Vender  Mye  de  Motbis  Bredanis. 
Morten,.  Pyretclog.  Prdegomen,  p.  26. 

^ K De  Aere  & Moth.  Epidem.  Vol.  I.  Mar- 
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bye,  is  a reafon  why  perfons,  dying 
of  fuch  fevers,  fhould  be  buried  very 
foon. 

Some  kinds  of  poifons,  as  particu*. 
larly  the  bite  of  a viper,  and  fome 
other  venomous  animals,  bring  otv  a 
very  fudden  corruption  and  diflolutior* 
of  the  blood,  and  turn  it  into  a 
ydlowifh  fames,  Peftilential  effluvia 
alfo  foon  deftroy  the  crafts  of  the 
blood,  and  produce  an  univerfal 
gangrenous  difpofition  in  the  humours. 
This-  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  and 
fatal  hemorrhages,  exeeffively  foetid 
fwtats,  vomitings,  and  ftools,  and  the 
general  necrofis  that  follow's,  which 
have  been  obferved  in  the  plague  and 
peftilential  fevers  by  the  beft  authors.'*' 
The  haemorrhages,  in  particular,  are 
cdten  vaftly  profufe  and  obftinate  in 
the  plague  ; and  I have  many  times 
noted  the  fame  irv  peftilential  and 
petechial  fevers ; and  the  blood,  thus 
ifluing,  doth  not  coagulate  v+  as  ufual. 
All  arguments  of  the  nigheft  acrimony 
an$l  diflolation  of  the  blood. 

The  contagion  of  the  fmall-pofc 
feema  to  effect  fome  conftitutions  much 
in  the  fame  manner,  producing  fpots, 
putrefaction,  and  vaft  effufions  of 
blood  from  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
fometimes  even  at  one  and  the  fame 
time.  I have  feen  many  inftances  in 
this  difeafe,  where,  within  four  or 
five  days  from  the  feizure,  purples 
have  appeared  all  over  the  body,  and 
hemorrhages  from  feveral  pa^ts  in  a 
profufe  manner ; particularly  the  ute- 
rus, urinary  paflages,  and  nofe  ; and 
the  puftules. have  turned  quite  black, 
a bloody  ichor  iffuing  from  them  in 
abundance ; and  this  too  where  no* 
violent  fymptoms  of  any  kind  had 
preceded.  Litrle  Mifs  R — n,  about 
five  years  old,  had  fuch  a kind  about 
fourteen  years  ago  ; they  came  out 
with  fcarce  any  confiderable  fever, 
pain,  ficknefs,  or  the  like,  yet  fpots 
appeared  at  the  fame  time  very  large, 
livid,  and  black.  The  pox  were  but 

* Particularly  Diemerbroek,  Hodges,  and 
the  authors  in  Traite  de  la  Pefte  fait  par  or  - 
dre  du  Roy,  Paris  1744.  4to. 

t Traite  de  la  Pefte,  Part  L p . 345. ' 
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Urw,  fome  of  which,  about  the  lips, 
internal  parts  of  the  cheeks,  and 
tongue,  turned  very  black,  and  bled 
pretty  largely.  The  child  was  often 
taken  with  a flight  deliejuium,  and 
forthwith  would  return  to  her  play- 
things as  before.  At  length  fhe 
brought  off  pretty'  much  florid  blood, 
and  fome  black  and  coagulated,  by 
ftools,  and  funk  away  infenfibly,  as 
ie  were,  into  the  arms  of  death,  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  attack  of  the 
tiifeafe. 

f lately  faw  a dreadful  cafe  of  this 
kind  in  Mifs  B — y,  a young  gentle- 
woman, who  had  much  fatigued  her- 
felf  in  very  hot  weather  (immediately 
before  the  feizure  with  the  finall-pox) 
by  walking,  riding,  dancing,  &c. 
She  had  millions  of  truly-fmall  pox, 
and  a vail  number  of  black  and  blue 
fpots,  that  broke  out  all  over  her 
body  the  third  day  inclufive  from  the 
feizure,  and  her  legs  and  thighs  ap- 
peared quite  purple;  fhe  bled  at  the 
gums  and  nole  very  largely,  and  yet 
it  the  fame  time  had  a very  profufe 
discharge  of  the  catamenia  about  fix 
days  before  the  regular  period*  She 
died  the  fixth  day  from  the  attack. 
She  had  from  firft  to  laft  an  inexpref- 
fible  load  at  her  breafl,  with  vail 
anxiety,  frequent  fainting?,  and  a 
vaftly  quick,  fluttering,  fmallpulfe. 

It  is  always  a fatal  pro.gnollic  when 
fpots  and  hzmorrhages  appear  at  the 
very  eruption  of  the  fmali-pox,  and 
the  flek  feldorn  or  never  furvive  the 
ninth  day  of  the  difeafe;  the  blood 
running  into  immediate  diffolution 
and  putrefaction.  I am  perfuaded, 
fcarce  one  in  a thoufand  recovers 
under  thefe  dreadful  circumftances ; 
efpecially  if  the  fpots  are  very  livid, 
"black,  and  numerous.  If  any  thing 
is  to  be  done  in  thefe  deplorable 
cafes,  it  muff  be  by  timely  and  duly 
adminiftering  acids,  the  bark,  and 
aflringent  alexipharmics ; which  cer- 
tainly have  oftentimes  exceeding  good 
effedis  in  petechial  fevers  attended 
with  haemorrhages.  Dr.  Mead,  in  his 
-elegant  Txcatifc  I>;  Yd£iplis.& 


Morbillis,f  hath  given  us  rcafon  to 
hope  for  fuccefs  by  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  in  the  bleeding  and  pete- 
chial fmall-pox,  and  alfo  the  method 
of  exhibiting  them. 

This  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood 
alfo  often  happens  in  putrid  malignant 
fevers,  arifing  frequently  from  conta- 
gion ; but  is  fometimes  the  mere 
effeCt  of  a fever  feizing  perfons  of  an 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  blood  and 
humours,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
highly  fcorbu tic.  The  former  aCting 
in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  poifon 
of  the  viper  on  the  blood.;  the  latter 
by  the  power  of  the  faline  fpicula  on 
the  blood-globules,  which  is  now 
greatly  encreafed  by  the  febrile  motion 
and  effervefcence  of  the  biood.  Thu# 
an  inflammatory  tumour,  in  perform 
of  a goad,  fweet,  found  conftitution, 
fuppurates  into  a kindly  laudable 
matter;  in  a very  ftiarp  ftate  of  hu- 
mours, it  turns  either  into  a gangre- 
nous fanies,  or  cancerous  ichor. 
What  the  aCtion  of  animal  heat  and 
motion  will  do,  on  the  falts  of  the 
animal  humours,  may  be  feen  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  that  die  of  famine  c 
for  take  the  foundeft  perfon,  and  de- 
prive him  of  all  liquid  and  folid  ali- 
ment, the  falts  become  continually 
more  and  more  acrimonious  ; till  at 
length  a fever,  delirium,  &c.  are 
brought  on  by  their  great  irritation, 
which  foon  ends  in  univerfal  putre- 
faction and  death.  You  may  fee  how 
this  putrefcence  of  humours  advances 
by  taking  a healthy  nurfe,  whofe 
milk,  for  fome  hours  after  eating, 
is  white,  thin,  fweet,  and  grateful# 
let  her  faft  for  fixteen  or  eighteen 
hours,  it  becomes  thick,  yellow,  fait, 
and  difagroeable ; let  her  farther  ah~ 
ftain  for  fome  few  hours  longer,  it 
turns  of  a much  deeper  yellow;-  nau- 
feous,  and  even  {linking ; and  all 
this  much  more  fo  if  Ihe  happens  to 
labour  under  a fever,  a bloody  kind 
of  matter  ifluing  inftead  of  milk. — 
If  this  happens  to  the  moil  afeefeent 
and  fweeteft  humour  of  the  body* 
■f  Cap.  iii.  DC  variphrujn  curalicnibus. 
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what  think  you  happens  to  the  bile, 
lymph,  &cl  ? 

Where  the  heat  and-attrition  of  the 
blood  are  very  eonfvderable,  its  pu- 
trefadion  .advances  furprifmgly  faff. 
It  appears  from  * Boerhaavc  s expe- 
riment on  a dog,  flint  up  iiT  a hot 
fiugar-baker-s  floye,  that  the  whole 
mafs  of  humours  was  corrupted  to  fo 
high  a degree,  in  a few  minutes,  as 
to  give  off  an  infupportable  flench ; 
and  fo  diflolved,  that  the  very  fajiva 
became  bloody ; and  fo  horribly  of- 
ftnfive,  as  to  throw  a ftrong  man, 
concerned  in  the  experiment,  into 
faintings. 

The  animal  humours  naturally  run 
tnto  difTolytion  and  putrefaction,  un- 
lefs  prevented  and  corrected  by  daily 
fepplies  of  afeefeent  aliment ; a diet 
merely  of  flefh,  fifh,  fpices,  and  wa- 
ter, will  very  foon  bring  on  a putrid 
fever,  Bread  is  not  only  the  ltaff  of 
life,,  as  nourifhment,  but  as  it  alfo 
corrects,  by  its  afeefeent  quality,  the 
rank  juices  of  animal  food.  The 
Spanifh  and  French  prifoners  here, 
by  eating  unnfual  and  immoderate 
quantities  of  ile'fh,  brought  on  fuch 
dangerous  fevers  as  carried  off  vail 
numbers  of  them. — They  were  fo 
fond  of  it,  that  they  died,  as  it  were, 
with  fielh  in  their  mouths  frequently. 

But  thus  much  for  the  generation 
of  qlcalefeent  acrimony  in  the  blood  : 
Jet  me  add,  that  it  feems  to  appear, 
from  what  is  above  laid,  that,  in 
fome  cafes,  the  animal  falts  are  ren^ 
d°red  aduafly  alcaline,  volatile,  cor- 
rofive,  and  deffrudive  of  the  blood- 
globules,.  as  well  as  the  minima  vaf- 
crtld,  while  even  1’fe  fubfiffs.  When 
the  animal  .oils  are  alfo  highly  ex- 
sited  and  rancid,  they  unpe  with 
thefe  fahs,  and  make  a moft  deftruc- 
pive  diffolving  fapo,  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  putrid  bile,  which  corrodes 
?nd  diffolves  all  the  principles  of 
hfe.- 

Now,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
acrimonious  flute  of  blood  mav  be 
complicated  with  too  tenfe  rigid 

f yirlc  Boerha.ivii  Chem.  Cap.  de  Igne, 
Experiment  xx.  Coroll.  16,  •'  - 
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fibres’,  and  an  inflammatory  Jen  tor 
fo,  oi\  the  other,  it  may  confift  with 
a thin  diflolved  flate  of  blood  aird 
weak  lax  fibres. 

Let  us  put  contagion  for  acrimo- 
ny (for  it  ads  in  a like  manner, 

' and  eventually  proves  fo)  and  we 
h,avc  the  cafes  very  j uffly  exemplified 
ir\  the  fmall-pox  ; where  the  uifeafe 
is  fometimes  attended  with  a very 
vifeid  Hate  of  blood,  high  inflamma- 
tory fever,  violent  acute  pains,  pe~ 
ripneumonic  fymptoms,  phrenzy  and 
the  like  : fometimes,  on  the  contra- 
ry, with  a weak  diflolved  blood, 
a-  low  flow  pulfe,  or  a weak  and 
quick  one,  nervous  fymptoms,  thin 
crude  urine,  various  and  profufe  hae- 
morrhages, little  or  no  pain,  fwell- 
ing,  forenefs,  or  the  like.  In  the 
former  cafe  the  fever  runs  too  high, 
and  burns  up  the  patient ; in  the  lat- 
ter there  is  not  fever  enough  to  make 
a complete  protrufion  and  maturation 
of  the  puftules,  but  they  remain  feffile, 
crude,  and  undigefled ; whence  at  laft 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  runs  into  a 
putrid  corrofive  ichor,  or  a gan-t 
grenous  fanies. 

Take  another  view  of  this  matter. 
I have  many  times  known  pulmonic, 
or  pleqro-pcripneumonic  fevers  attack 
perfons  of  a very  thin  acrid  ftate  of 
blood,  which  have  been  attended  with 
a very  confiderable  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, This  happens  very  frequent- 
ly to  fcorbutic  fea-faringperfons. 

In  the  years  1740  and  1745,  abun* 
dance  of  people  were  feized  with  fhi- 
vering,  then  great  heats,  fever,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  importunate 
laborious  coughs,  very  acute  darting 
pains  of  the  breaffs,  fides,  and  back; 
and  frequently  alfo  in  the  head  and 
temples.  They  had  often  times. a very 
quick  hard  pulfe,  but  concentrated, 
as  it  were  ; the  breath  was  very  hot 
and  offenfive,  and  the  matter  they  ex- 
pedoxated  was  .fometimes  thin  and 
crude,  and  fometimes  as  yellow  aa 
faflron  ; but  much  more  commonly  a 
thin,  gleety,  bloody  matter,  fre- 
quently very  foetid,  .and  fometimes  fy 
acrid  as  to  caufe  a great  hoarfenefs. 
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pad  forfttefs  of  the  wind-pipe  and 
throat,  .and  fometimes-excoriatious  of 
thole  parts. 

The  blood  drawn  front  them  was 
either  of  a darkiih  livid  colour, 
covered  over  with  a lead-coloured  or 
green  ilh  thin  film, or  fometimes  quite 
florid  (particularly  on  the  firfi  bleed- 
ing) but  of  a loofe  foft  confidence 
when  cold;  the  fpecious  appearance 
often  furprifing  the  furgeon,  or  apo- 
thecary^ who  expedted  quite  another 
appearance  of  the  blood,  confidering 
the  fymptoms.  However,  in  many 
of  thefe  levers,  the  blood  drawn  was 
covered  over  with  a pretty  thick  tough 
coat,  not  of  a whitifh  yellow  colour, 
as  ufual  incommon  pleuritic  or  pleuro- 
peri pneumonic  blood,  but  of  a colour 
approaching  to  that  of  a cornelian 
flone,  or  a little  more  dilute  than  that 
of  the  common  jelly  of  red  currants. 
This  colour  of  the  buff  on  blood,  I 
conftantly  obferve  to  be  of  ill  omen. 
J conje<flure  becaufe  it  indicates  both 
a great  glutinofity,  and  alfo  a very 

treat  quantity  of  acrid  faits,  in  the 
lood,  which  break  its  globules,  and 
put  it  into  a putrid  diffojving  ftate ; 
for  this  appearance  Teems  to  arife 
from  the  broken  globules  invifeated 
by  the  inflammatory, fize.  If  a portion 
of  yolatiie-atcali  -fait  be  mixed  with 
the  blood  of  a perfon  in  a high  pleu- 
rify,  as  it  runs  off  from  the  vein,  the 
tipper  part  of  the  crafiamentum  will 
greatly  referable  that  of  the  blood, 
■which  I-  hare  juft  mentioned.  And  it 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  the  ferum 
of  fuch  kind  of  blood  hath  very  often 
a bloody  tinge,  almoft  as  high  as 
.Burgundy- wine ; and  fo  indeed  fre- 
quently had  the  ferum  of  the  other 
kinds  of  blood,  though  many  times 
jt  appeared  only  of  a turbid  yellow 
colour.  The  urine  was  commonly 
.very  high,  and  fometirnes  dark- 
coloured,  with  a kind  of  lead-colour- 
ed fediment ; it  was  generally  render- 
ed in  final]  quantities.  Faint,  un- 
certain, partial  fweats,  often  attended, 
particularly  about  the  face  and  head; 
plthough  many  times,  towards  the 
Fatal  period,  they  were  very  profufe 
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and  colliquative.  Livid,  or  black; 
fpots,  frequently  appeared  about  the. 
ft^e  of  the  difeafe,  and  I think  feldom 
or  never  failed  of  being  the  certain 
harbingers  of  death.  The  black  and 
brown  thrufti,  which  alfo  fometimes 
broke  out  towards  theclofc,  were  not 
of  a much  more  favourable  prognof- 
tic.  But  an  univerfal,  burning,  itch- 
ing ralh,  fometimes  terminated  tha 
fever  ; and_  fometimes  it  ended  in  an 
eruption  of  very  large,  angry,  ulce- 
rating puftules  on  the  neck,  moulders, 
and  arms,  but  more  efpecially  about 
the  nofe  and  lips. 

But  of  this  kind  of  peripneumonic 
fever  more  hereafter,  with  the  method! 
of  treating  it.  I fhall  only  at  prefeat 
take  notice,  that  at  the  fame  time 
when  this  malignant  peripneumony, 
if  I may  fo  call  it,  reigned  in  Ply- 
mouth and  its  neighbourhood,  pleu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  and  pleuro- 
peripneumonies,  were  every  where 
epidemic,  and  generally  of  the  true 
inflammatory  kind,  ariflng  from  the 
cold  dry  northerly  and  eaiterly  winds, 
which  had  for  a Jong  time  prevailed. 
In  thefe  the  blood  was  very  denfe  and 
fizy,  and  moft  commonly  covered  over 
with  a very  thick,  white,  or  yellow- 
ifh  buff ; and  the  lick  bore  the  lofs  of 
blood  well  and  to  advantage,  even  to 
forty  ounces,  or  upwards  fometimes 
Whereas  the  blood,  in  the  malignant 
pulmonic  fever,  was  as  I have  above 
deferibed  it ; and  when  it  was  con- 
fiderably  buffy,  it  had  the  above- 
mentioned  appearance,  and  the  patients  ■> 
often  funk  furprifingly  after  the  fxxlt 
or  fecond  bleeding  ; fometimes,  in- 
deed, to  my  great  concern  and  afto- 
nifhment,  when,  from  the  hard  pulfe, 
great  load  at  breaft,  pungent  pain  of 
the  fide,  and  feverity  of  the  cough, 
I thought  I had  fufficient  warranty 
for  adviling  it.  Befides,  though  thefe 
latter  expectorated  pretty  large  quan- 
tities of  crude  and  thin,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  a gleety  bloody  matter, 
they  were  not  at  all  relieved  ; where- 
as, when  the  former  fpit  off  largely 
and  freely,  it  was  of  the  higheft  ad- 
vantage, 
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Now  I rauft  farther  take  notice, 
that,  cotemporary  with  both  t-hefe 
diforders,  a 'contagious,  putrid,  pete- 
chial fever,  was  very  rife  in  and  about 
this  town,  especially  among  the  Tailors 
and  prisoners,  and  thofe  that  were 
very  -converfant  with  them  ; and  it 
was  chiefly  among; thofe  forts  of  per- 
fems  that  the  malignant  pulmonic 
fever  raged.  So  that  this  feeirred  to 
fee  a complication  of  the  common  in- 
flammatory pexipneumony  with  the 
contagious  petechial  fever.  The con- 
tagions effluvia  acting  on  the  blood  in 
the  manner  of  acrimonious  falts,  and 
deftroying  its  crafis.  It  is  certain 
we  frequently  meet  with  peripneunio- 
nies  of  this  kind,  merely  from  the 
£harp  acrid  ftate  of  the  humours  of 
rhofe  that  are  feized  with  them. 

Now  thefe  arc  fevers,  in  which  an 
inflammatory  lentor  is  complicated 
with  a greater  degree  of  acrimony,  or 
blended  with  a kind  of  poifonousdif- 
folving  effluvia.  But  we  often  meet 
with  others,  in  which  a very  high 
acrimony  of  the  humours  is  combined 
with  a too  lax  ftate  of  the  vetfels,  and 
too  loofcly compacted  blood-globules; 
which  is  the  cafe  very  commonly  in 
petechial  fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
attended  with  haemorrhages. 

I here  beg  leave  to  give  the  hiftory 
«if  fuch  an  one,  which  I think  was  the 
fevereft  that  ever 'any  one  fuffered 
under,  who  fa rvived  the  difeafe.  And 
the  rather,  rs  I fhall  fpecify  the  me- 
thod of  his  cure ; which  not  only  in 
his  cafe,  but  in  feveral  others  of  the 
like  nature,  though  not  degree,  I have 
experienced  to  be  highly  beneficial; 
and  which,  I am  perl'uaded,  is  the 
only  fuccefsful  courfe  that  can  be 
ufed  in  them,  however  different  it 
'may  feem  from  the  common  prac- 
tice. 

An  eminent  furgeon  of  a neighbour- 
ing town,  of  a thin  and  fomewhat 
tender  eonftitution,  but  ccnftantly 
ufed  to  affion  and  exercife,  and  fre- 
quently fubjeff  to  fevers,  and  feorbu- 
tic  rbeumatifms,  from  taking  cold, 
lx,  in  October  1741,  fell  into  a kind 


of  flow  fever,  attended  with  flight 
rigors,  frequent  flufhes  of  heat,  a 
quick  weak  pulfe,  Iofs  of  ftrength  and. 
appetite,  with  a great  load  at  his 
bteaft,  and  a heavy  fort  of  refpiration. 
Notwithllanding  this,  he  continued 
in  his  bufinefs,  conftantly  riding,  and 
fatiguing  hirafdf  for  feme  four  or  five 
days  after  this  feizure.  I met  him  at 
a gentleman's  houfe,  who  was  my 
patient,  and  finding  him  as  above,  and 
that  his  breath  was,  even  then,  very 
offenftve,  I earneftly  defired  him  to 
take  timely  and  due  care  of  himfelf. 
Two  days  after,  he,  being  at  a gentle- 
man's in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
taken  all  on  a fudden  with  a very  great 
faintnefs,  and  fell  off  his  chair;  upon 
lifting  him  up,  the  company  obferved 
feveral  livid  and  violet-coloured  fpof® 
on  his  arms  and  neck.  It  was  with 
very  great  difficulty  they  got  him 
home,  though  but  two  or  three  milev 
diibnce,  he  very  frequently  fainting 
by  the  way.  The  diforder  encreaied 
every  moment,  he  had  a vaft  languor, 
with  pain  and  extreme  oppreflion  on. 
the  praecordia,  and  a perpetual  ligh- 
ing  ; his  breath  jzow  flank  abominably, 
and  a foetid  bloody  matter  leaked  con- 
tinually from  his  gums,  andthoufand* 
of  livid,  violet,  and  black  fpots,  aj>- 
peared  all  over  his  body,  on  the  trunk, 
as  well  as  the  limbs. 

He  was  bled  to  about  twelve  ounces 
from  his  arm,  but  this  gave  him  no 
■manner  of  relief,  the  oppreffion,  figh- 
ing,  fainting,  and  anxiety,  continuing 
as  bad  as  ever,  nay,  rather  increafing; 
a violent  haemorrhage  alfo  broke  forth 
from  his  nofe ; which  continuing  from 
both  noilrils,  he  was  bled  again  to 
ten  ounces  about  twelve  hours  aftet 
the  former  bleeding.  Neither  did  this 
give  him  any  relief,  but  cncreafed  lth» 
weaknefs  confiderably,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  anxious,  leftlefs,  and  op- 
preffed  as  ever,  without  even  the  leaft 
fleep.  The  blood  now  not  only  iffued 
from  his  gums  and  nofe,  but  he  alfo 
coughed  up  blood.  Indeed  the  bleed- 
ing from  his  nofe  had  ceafed  fomt> 
what,  but  it  encreafed  frojg  his  gums. 
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rftl  m a ftirprifing  manner.  Blood 
now  likewife  dropped,  though  flowly, 
ftom  the  caruncle  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
and  feveral  livid  puflules  on  his  tongue, 
and  withinfide  his  lips,  broke,  and 
difcharged  a bloody,  thin  matter  very 

♦opioufly.  ‘j: 

The  hemorrhage  being  fomewhat 
jrftrained,  a bloody  dyfentary  came 
on,  with  fevere  gripes,  and  exceliive 
faintnefs,  and  he  was  ftill  exceedingly 
reitlefs,  and  very  feverifh.  His  pulle 
now  intermitted  every  fixth  or  eighth 
pulfation,  and  then  fluttered  on  again 
Taflly  quick  ; he  had  likewife  a con- 
flant  tremor  and  fubfultus.  The 
fcrcmorrhage  all  this  while  continued 
from  one  part  or  other,  and  when 
flopped  at  One  place,  forthwith  burft 
out  at  another ; fo  that  his  urine  now 
leemed  tinged  with  blood,  being  very 
dark-coloured,  nay,  almoft  black. 
Soon  after  he  was  “bled  the  fecond 
time,  I was  fent  for,  and  haftened  to 
him.  1 found  him  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed,  under  an  inexprefliblc  anxiety, 
yet  quite  free  from  a delirium,  though 
he  had  no  manner  of  fleep  for  feveral 
days  and  nights.  His  tongue  was 
▼allly  black,  and  his  breath  fo  in- 
tolerably ftinking,  that  it  was  greatly 
offeniive  even  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tanee ; and  his  ftools  were  fo  horribly 
raufeous  and  foetid,  that  the  very 
nurfes  fell  into  vomitings  and  faint- 
nefs in  carrying  them  off. 

I found  that  neither  of  the  portions 
of  the  blood  that  had  been  drawn  (not 
even  the  firfl)  had  feparated  into  craffa- 
mentum  -and  ferum  as  ufual,  though 
the  former  had  flood  fo  many  hours ; 
but  continued  as  it  were  half  coagu- 
lated, and  of  a bluifh  livid  colour  on 
the  top.  It  was  molt  eafily  divided  by 
the  flighteft  touch,  and  feemed  a puru- 
lent fanies  rather  than  blood,  with  a 
kind  of  footy  powder  at  bottom.  His 
haemorrhage  /till  continued,  efpecially 
from  the  tongue,  lips,  and  gums, 
with  a perpetual  dripping  of  thin 
bloody  icnor  from  his  nofe,  fo  that  he 
was  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
tfcakaefs,  ^vith  ncver-ctaftng  trem- 


blings, fubfultus  tendlnum , and 
continual  huntings. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  this  dread- 
ful cafe  ? Would  the  hot,  aiexiphar- 
mie,  volatile  cordials  and  blitters  have 
ferved  him,  as  fome  might  have 
imagined,  confidering  his  extreme 
weaknefs,  faintings,  load  of  the 
prsecordia*  tremblings,  &c. ? But- 
would  they  not  have  been,  certainly* 
deleterious,  would  they  not.  have  cer- 
tainly killed  him,  as  rhey  would 
have  added  to  the  flimulafing  acrr.no- 
nv,  encreafed  the  fever,  and  farther 
deitroyed  the  crafis  of  the  blood, 
already  nearly  quite  dilfolved,  and  re- 
duced to  a kind  of  putrid  gore  ? 

I took  it  in  this  view,  and  as  I had 
experimentally  and  repeatedly  known/ 
the  great  ufe  of  the  bark  * in  pre- 
venting and  flopping  the- advance  of 
gangrenes,  I gave  him  frequently  ofit 
in  fmall  doles  with  elixir  vitrioli,  p re- 
in iting  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb. 
Befides  this,  he  drank  tindlure  of  rofes, 
with  cinnamon  water,  made  very  acid, 
and  alfo  a decoftion  of  Seville  orango 
rind,  red  rofes,  cinnamon,  and  a little 
Japan  earth  (as  it  i!  called)  well  aci- 
dulated. Claret  and  red-port,  with, 
about  half  water,  he  drank  at  plea- 
fure.  As  the  bark  fat  eafy  with  him, 
I continued  its  ufe,  and  encreafed  its 
quantity,  giving  with  it  fome  confeft. 
fracaft.  fine  melle,  to  reltrain  the  dyfen- 
teric  flux  ; and  yet  I now  and  then 
interpofed-a  fmall  dofe  of  rhubarb,  to 
carry  off  any  bloody,  bilious,  or  fa- 
mous matter  that  might  be  lodged  in, 
or  leak  into  the  inteftines.  In  the 
mean  time,  1 ordered  him  to  be  fre- 
quently fupported  with  rice,  panada, 
/ago,  jellies  of  harts-horn  well  acidu- 
lated, toaft  out  of  Claret,  or  fed 
port  wine ; and  I dire&ed  fomentations 
of  aromatics  and  aftrtngents,  boiled  in 
red  wine,  to  be  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  abdomen. 

By  this  method,  fteadily  perfifled  in, 

* Befides,  I had  formerly  given  the  bark 
with  fuccefs  in  the  malignant  petechial  fever 
of  1 7",  5.  Vid.  Obf.  dc  Aere  et  Morb.  Epidem. 
Men/e  Maio. 
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was  this  poor  gentleman,  through 
di  vine  goodnefs,  ’ raifcd  trom  a ftate 
cf  univerfal  rottennefs,  -as  it  were*  to 
perfect  health;  not  but  that,  for  a 
very  confiderable  time  after  hit  fever 
Was  quite  gone  off,  he  continued  ex- 
tremely weak  ; and  even  after  he  was 
capable  of  walking  abroad,  the 
haemorrhage  from  his  nofe  would  re- 
turn on  the  leaft  occcafion,  his  gums 
Would  bleed  on  the  flighted  rubbing, 
and  his  breath  continued  very  offenfive 
for  a long  time.  By  the  further  ufe 
of  the  cortex,  elix.  vitrioli,  Sec.  this 
alfo  entirely  ceafed ; but  his  legs  and 
feet  continued  very  much  fwoln  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  his  flefh  all 
over  the  whole  body  remained  exceed- 
ing foft,  tender,  and  fore,  fcarce 
• bearing  the  leaft  touch.  Rhabarbarate 
purges,  eafy  ftomachic  chalybeates, 
elixir  of  vitriol,  pyrmont  water,  with 
proper  diuretics,  and  gentle  regular 
' cxercife,  at  length  carried  oft'all  thole 
•fymptoms ; and  in  about  two  or  three 
months  lie. recovered  A good  ftate  of 
'health,  which  he  ftill  enjoys. 

1 met  withfeveral  of  thefe  petechial 
levers,  with  haemorrhages  in  thefum- 
.mer  and  autumn  of  1745  ; particularly 
,ja  gentlewoman,  of  Anthony,  near 
Plymouth,  was  feized  with  fuch  a 
fever,  with  fymptoiiis  nearly  refem- 
bbng  thofe  in  the  above-mentioned 
cafe,  though  not  in  fo  high  a degree. 
She  fell  into  an  immenfe  difeharge 
from  the  uterus,  though  out  of  fca- 
fon,  after  a very  profufe  haemorrhage 
from  the  nofe;  (lie  bled. alfo  from  the 
gums,  and  at  Iaft-  had  a, bloody  dy- 
fentery.  She  had  a ftrong  phrenzy 
before  the  bleeding  from  the  nofe 
came  on,  and  had  a vaft  number  of 
purple  and  black  fpots  all  over  her 
•body,  fome  .as  large,  .at  leaft,  as  a 
, -fiver-penny.  I treated  her  exa&ly  in 
the  manner  aforefaid,  and  Ihe  happily 
recovered,  though  her  legs  were  great- 
ly fwoln'  after  it,  and  fire  continued 
in  adong.ftate  of  weak  he  fs;  She  was 
twice  bled  before  I faw  her;  the  firft 
blood  Ifawnot,  but  Mr.  Freke,  her 
furgeon,  told  me  it  was  very  florid 
and  rich  (as  he  called  it)  but  very  foft* 
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and  gave  off  a very  final  1 quantity  ' of 
• reddith  ferum.  I faw  the  fefcoflti* 
which  was  of  a very  dark  black  colou  r* 
covered  with  a very  thin,  tender, 
greemlh  (kin.  Her  urine,  during  the 
•whole  time  of  the  fever  almoit,  was 
like  white  wine,  or  cyder*  that  ftanHs 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  and  turns 
black;  at  length,  however,  a kind 
of  a dark-coloured  mealy  fediment  was 
depofited. 

The  fever,  which  attends  gangrenes* 
is  commonly  of  this  kind,  corrupting 
and  dift'olving  the  blood  ; the  famous 
matter  of  the  gangrened  part,  being 
reforb'ed  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  pro- 
duces an  univerfal  gangrenous  difpo- 
fition  in  the  humours,  and  diflfolyes 
the  found  red  globules ; whence  fpots* 
hemorrhages;  black  tongues,  deliri- 
um, &c.  'fupervene.  Gdfns  * juftly 
obferves,  that  an  acute  fever,  delirium* 
great  third,  and  ltinking  breath,  ac- 
company a gangrene  ; all  Cgns  of  cor- 
ruption of  the  blood,  and  high  acri- 
mony; I will  inftanee  but  in  one 
cafe,  which,  I think,  is  pretty  un- 
common in  fevfcral  circumftances. 

Mrs.  ElifabethS th,  of  St.  Gen- 

mdin’s,  in.  Cornwall,  about  twenty- 
five,  of  a weak  conftitution,  and  bad 
habit  of  body,  who  never  had  any 
regular  catamenia,  was  taken  at  the 
latter  end  of  May,  1742,  with  a pain, 
in  the  'right  foot  near  the  toes,  and 
with  a tOrpor  all  over  the  leg,  which 
hourly  encrcafing,  (lie  fent  for  Mr; 
Dyer,  an  ingenious  furgeon  at  Looe* 
who  ribbed  the  part 'with  campho- 
rated fplrif  of  wine,  and  gave  her 
fome  nervous  and  cordial  medicines. 
This  having  nO  effect,  he  fomented 
With  a very  warm  aromatic  decottion* 
applying  the  magma  with  fpirits* 
theriaca.  Sc c.  to  the  leg  and  foot  5 not- 
wi'thftanding  which,  the  parts  grew 
fbon  difcoloured,  cold  and  quite  ia- 
fenfihle.’  When  I came,  I ordered  the 
arts  to  be  fcarified,  and  that  deeply* 
uf  not  the  leaft  blood  iflued,  only  a 
few  drops  of  quite  black  blood  here 
and  there  (lowly  rofe  up,  of  the  big- 
liefs  -of  ‘ a pea ; the  (kin  and  flefh 

* Lib;  V.  Cap.  26. 


looked 
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looked  as  if  the  leg  had  beert  cilt  off 
for  forae  days,  though  this  was  but 
in  the  forenoon  oi  the  fourth  day 
from  the  very  firit  feizure.  There 
were  no  v®fications,  nor  did  the  fea- 
rifications  atterwards  emu  the  leail 
flench,  matter,  oi  fanies.  I imme- 
diately ordered  her  the  bark  with 
elixir  vitriol,  confeCt.  Ralegh,  and  a 
warm  acidulated  julep,  which  ihe 
took,  freely,  as  fhe  was  vaitly  faint. 
A violent  pain  feized  her  in  the  after- 
noon in  her  right  thigh  arid  grain* 
and  forthwith  a fever,  fevere  grip- 
ings,  and  a bloody  flux,  came  oil, 
which  prefently  reduced  her  to  the 
urmoff  degree  of  weaknefs,  with 
perpetual  huntings  and  agonies. 

The  enfuing  night  (he  grew  very 
delirious,  her  tongue  became  quite 
black  and  faultering,  her  pulfe  ex- 
ceeding quick,  weak,  and  fluttering, 
with  continual  catehings  of  the  ten- 
dons, and  tremors.  As  the  cortex 
did  not  fit  well,  but  ran  down,  I 
gave  her  a ftrong  tinCture  of  it  with 
decoCt.  fracaftor.  elix.  vitriol.  &c. 
which  had  a much  better  effeCt. 

In  this  miferable  condition  (he  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  days,  every 
one  about  her  hourly  expecting  her 
death ; however,  the  fphacelatiorl 
did  not  advance,  and  never  appeared 
above  the  knee,  though  a very  vehe- 
ment pain  affeCted  the  whole  thigh, 
and  Teemed  chiefly  in  the  periofteum 
of  the  bone.  At  length  there  ap- 
peared a dark  livid  (freak  or  line 
all  round  the  limb,  immediately  un- 
der the  knee,  and  pointed  out  where 
nature  was  difpofed  to  feparate  the 
dead  part  from  the  living.  This 
tendency  to  feparation  became  every 
day  more  and  more  vifiblc,  and  the 
furgeon  ufed  all ’proper  means  to  pro- 
mote it : for  whatever  foundation 
there  might  have  been  for  an  ampu- 
tation, neither  (he,  nor  her  friends, 
would  admit  of  it.  In  thefe  deplo- 
rable circumftances  (the  dead  part  of 
the  limb  daily  rotting  off  from  the 
found)  (he  continued  till  July  the 
14th,  when  the  furgeon,  finding  the 
Hough  caft  off*  and  a feparation  at 
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the  joint  ahnoft  perfectly  made,  took, 
off,  with  a knife,  the  dead  ieg  from 
the  found  thigh,  at  the  \er  articu- 
lation, with  \er y litre  pain,  with- 
out her  confent,  and  almoit  without 
her  knowledge  of  it,  when  it  \va» 
done.  Soon  after  this  (he  daily  re- 
covered, and,  by  pro;  er  diet  and 
medicines, was  in  a l.ttle  ti  ue  re- 
llored  to  a tolerable  Hate  of  health. 


CHAP.  VI* 

- ■ * • • S’ 

Of  Ibe  difference  between  a flow 
nervous,  and  a putrid  malignant 
fever. 

>r-  • • , . * 

F CannOt  conclude  this  efftty  on  fe- 
vers,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
■very  great  difference  there  is  between 
the  pu  rid  malignant,  and  the  (low 
nervou§  fever}  the  want  of  which 
diftinction,  I am  fully  perfuaded* 
hath  been  often  productive  of  no> 
fmall  errors  in  practice,  as  they  re- 
femble  one  another  in  feme  refpeCts, 
though  very  eilentidlly  different  in 
others.  And  this  I the  rather  do 
now,  as  I have  not  fufHciently  noted 
the  difference  in  my  Dffcrtation  de 
Fcbribus  letitis  Csf  nervofis.  Nor  do 
I know  of  any  author,  that  hath 
done  it  explicitly,  befides  Dr.  Lan- 
grifh  in  his  Modem  Theory  and 
Practice. 

By  what  hath  been  faid  above,  I 
think,  it  evidently  appears,  that  iii 
putrid  malignant  and  petechial  fe* 
vers,  the  blood,  peculiarly  fo  called, 
is  affeCted  ; whereas  the  (low  nervou# 
fevers  feem  to  have  their  feat  chiefly 
in  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  juices* 
Corruption  of  the  humours,  and  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood*  are  in  a high 
degree  obfervcable  in  the  former ; 
but  the  flow  nervous  fever  frequently 
runs  on  to  a great  length  ot  time, 
without  any  confiderable  (igns  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Befules,  thefe  two  different  kindc 
of  fevers  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced, if  I may  fo  fpeak,  by  two 
very  different  kinds  of  diet,  regi- 
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men,  Sec.  and  arc  too  often  actually 
effected.  The  hot,  acrid,  faline,  vo- 
latile, and  fpicy  food  and  medi- 
cines, very  hot  air,  &c.  will  pro-, 
duce  a putrid  malignant : on  the 
contrary,  cold,  watery,  flimv,  mu- 
cilaginous things,  as  cucumbe-s,  me- 
lons, crude  trafhy  fruit,  vapid  li- 
uors,  damp  cold  air.  Sec.  bring  on 
ow  nervous  fevers. 

Could  we  fuppofe  both  the  one  and 
the  other  to  arife  from  contagion, 
(which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  pe- 
jlilential  and  petechial  fevers,  and 
may  fometimes  be  fo  in  the  flow 
riervous)  I fliould  liken  the  a&ion  of 
the  morbific  effluvia  in  the  former, 
to  that  of  the  poifon  of  a v'per, 
which  immediately  affe&s  and  de- 
ftroys  the  texture  of  the  blood-glo- 
bules, and  brings  on  a very  fpeedy 
corruption  : but  in  the  latter,  to  the 
virus  of  a mad  dog,  which  works 
but  {lowly,  and  feems  primarily  to 
affedl  the  lymph  and  fuccus  nervo- 
fus,  and  manifefts  no  figns  of  putri- 
dity, at  lead  till  the  very  clofc  of 
the  tragedy. 

Now  as  thefe  two  fevers  have  a 
very  different  origin,  they  cannot 
but  fhew  their  effe&s  in  different 
fymptoms,  and  require  a very  dif- 
ferent method  of  cure  ; and  yet  I am 
very  feniible,  the  one  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  blended  with  the  other; 
I mean,  that  a very  acrimonious 
date  of  blood  may  fubfift  under  a very 
weak,  relaxed  fvftem  of  veffels,  and 
may  not  {hew  itfelf  with  fo  much 
violence,  as  if  the  moving  powers 
and  veffels  were  more  ftrong  and 
claftic,  and  much  more  fufeeptive  of 
the  itimulus  of  the  morbid  acrimo- 
nious falts,  &c.  and  of  courfe  more 
flow  in  its  progrefs,  though  perhaps 
equally  fatal.  The  different  antece- 
dent iiate  or  the  fibres,  and  powers 
of  nature,  where  contagion  is  the 
proximate  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  doth 
undoubtedly  alter  the  nature  of  the 
fuhfequent  fever  very  greatly.  By 
Carefully  deferibing  both  thefe  fevers, 
their  nature  an4  difference  vvili  Uiore 
£ully  appear,  , 


CHAP.  VH, 

Of  the  flow  nervous  fever* 

J Begin  with  a defeription  of  the 

flow  nervous  fever,  which  hath 
been  very  ex  aft!  y taken  from  to  a 
many,  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
this  infidious  and  dangerous  enemy. 

The  patient  at  firlt  grows  fomc- 
what  lidlefs,  and  feels  flight  chills 
and  fliudders,  with  uncertain  fudden 
flufhes  of  heat,  and  a kind  of  weari- 
nefs  all  over,  like  what  is  felt  after 
great  fatigue  : this  is  always  attended 
with  a fort  of  heavinefs  and  dejeftion 
of  fpirit,  and  more  or  lefs  of  a load, 
pain,  or  giddinefs  of  the  head;  a 
naufea  and  difrelifh  of  every'  thing 
foon  follows,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  third,  but  frequently  with  urging 
to  vomit,  though  little  but  inlipid 
phlegm  is  brought  up., 

Though  a kind  of  lucid  interval 
of  feveral  hours  fometimes  inter- 
venes, yet  the  fymptoms  return  with 
aggravation,  efpecially  towards  night  s 
the  head  grows  more  heavy,  or  gidT 
dy,  the  heats  greater,  the  pul fe  quick- 
er, but  weak,  with  an  oppreflivc  kind 
of  breathing. — A great  torpor,  or  oh- 
tufe  pain  and  coldnefs,  affedls  the  hin» 
der  part  of  the  head  frequently,  and 
oftentimes  a heavy  pain  is  felt  on  the 
top  all  along  the  coronary  future  ; 
this,  and  that  of  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  generally  attend  nervous  fevers, 
and  are  commonly  fucceededby  fomc 
degree  of  a delirium. 

In  this  condition  the  patient  ofter) 
continues  for  five  or  fix  days,  with  a 
heavy  pale  funk  countenance,  feem- 
ing  not  very  fick,  and  yet  far  from 
being  well ; reftlefs,  anxious,  and 
commonly  quite  void  of  fleep,  though 
fometimes  very  drowfy  and  heavy  ; 
but  although  he  appears  to  tkofe 
about  him  actually  to  fleep,  he  is  ut- 
terly infenfible  of  it,  and  denies  that 
he  doth  fo. 

The  pulfe,  during  all  this  time,  is 
quick,  weak,  am}  unequal,  fome- 
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times  fluttering*  and  fometimes  for  a 
few  minutes  flow,  nay  intermitting  ; 
and  then,  with  a fudden  flufh  in  the 
lace,  immediately  very  quick,  and 
perhaps  foon  after  fur,  ri singly  calm 
and  equal ; and  thus  alternately.  The 
'heats  and  chills  are  as  uncertain  and 
.Unequal,  fometimes  a fudden  colour 
And  glow  in  the  cheeks,  while  the  tips 
Of  tne  nofe  and  cars  are  cold,  and 
the  forehead  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
cold  dewy  fweat.  Nay,  it  is  very 
common,  that  a high  colour  and  heat 
ap-  ear  in  the  face,  when  the  extre- 
mities are  quite  cold. 

The  urine  is  commonly  pale,  and 
often  limpid,  frequently  of  a whey- 
colour,  or  like  vapid  fmall-beer,  in 
which  there  is  /either  no  manner  of 
fediment,  or  a "kind  of  loofe  matter, 
like  bran,  irregularly  fcattered  up 
and  down  in  it.  The  tongue,  at  the 
beginning,  is  feldom  or  never  dry  or 
difeoioured,  but  fometimes  covered 
with  a thin  whitifli  mucus  ; at  length 
indeed  ic  often  appears  very  dry,  red, 
and  chapped,  or  of  the  colour  of 
pomegranate  rind  ; but  this  moftly  at 
the  ftate,  or  clofe  of  the  difeafe  : yet, 
however  dry  the  tongue  and  lips  feem , 
the  patient  fcarce  ever  complains  of 
thirft,  chough  fometimes  of  a heat  in 
the  tongue. 

About  the  feventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  giddtnefs,  pain,  or  heavinefs  of 
the  head,  become  much  greater,  with 
a conftant  noife  in  it,  or  tinnitus  att- 
rium , which  is  very  difturbing  to  the 
iick,  and  frequently  brings  on  a de- 
lirium. The  load  on  the  praecordia, 
anxiety,  and  faintnefs,  grovv  much 
more  urgent,  and  they  often  fall  into 
an  actual  deliquium,  efpecially  if  they 
attempt  to  fit  up  ; coldilh  fweats  fud- 
denly  come  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
the  backs  of  the  hands  (though  at  the 
fame  time  there  is  too  much  heat  in 
the  cheeks  and  the  palms)  and  as  fud- 
denly  go  ofE  If  the  urine  now  grows 
more  pale  and  limpid,  a delirium  is 
certainly  to  be  expected,  with  uni- 
rerfal  tremors  and fubfultus  thidinum ; 
the  delirium  is  feldom  violent,  but 
as  it  were  a coafufion  of  thought  and 


aftion,  muttering  continually  to 
themfelves,  and  faultering  in  their 
fpeech : fometimes  they  wake  only 
ih  a hurry  and  confufion,  and  pre- 
fently  recoiled  themfelves,  but  forth- 
with fall  into  a muttering  dozy  date 
again. 

The  tongue  grows  often  very  dry 
at  the  ftate,  efpecially  in  its  middle 
part,  with  a yellow  lift  on  each  fide, 
and  it  trembles  greatly  when  the  lick 
attempt  to  put  it  out.  When  the 
tongue  at  this  time  grows  more  moift, 
and  a copious  fpitting  comes  on,  it 
is  always  a very  good  lign : but  where 
a difficulty  of  fwallowing,  continual 
gulping,  or  choaking  in  the  throat, 
fupervene,  it  is  a very  dangerous 
fymptom,  efpecially  if  attended  with 
any  degree  of  fingultus. 

Frequently  profufe  fweats  pour 
forth  all  at  once  about  the' ninth, 
tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  commonly 
coldilh  and  clammy  on  the  extre- 
mities ; oftentimes  very  thin  ftook 
are  difeharged  ; both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  colliquative  and  very  weak- 
ening. However,  a warm  moifture 
of  the  Ikin  is  gencr  lly  falutary,  and 
a gentle  diarrhoea  frequently  carries 
off  the  delirium  and  comatofe  difpo- 
fition. 

Now  nature  finks  apace,  the  ex- 
tremities grow  cold,  the  nails  pale 
or  lived,  the  pulfe  may  be  faid  to 
tremble  and  flutter  rather  than  to 
beat,  the  vibrations  being  fo  exceed- 
ing weak  and  quick,  that  they  can 
fcarce  be  diftingui-ihed  • though  fome- 
times they  creep  on  furprifingly  flow 
and  very  frequently  intermit.  The 
fick  become  quite  infenlible  and  ftu- 
pid,  fcarce  affected  with  the  loudeft: 
noife,  or  the  ftrongeft  light;  though 
at  the  beginning  ftrangely  fufceptible 
of  the  impreflions  of  either.  The  de- 
lirium now  ends  in  a profound  coma, 
and  that  foon  in  eternal  fleep.  The 
ftools,  urine,  and  tears,  runoffinvo) 
Juntarily,  and  denounce  a fpeedy  difi- 
folution,  as  the  vale  tremblings  and 
twitching  of  the  nerves  aud  tendons 
are  preludes  to  a general  convulfion, 
which  at  once  maps  off  the  thread  of 
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life.  In  one  or  other  of  thefe  waj  s 
ate  the  Tick  carried  off,  after  having 
languished  on  for  fourtcen/’-eighteen, 
cr  twenty  days;  nay,  fonietimes 
ii  uch  longer. 

All  perfons  grow  deaf  and  ftupid 
towards  the  end  of  the  difdafe  (fome 
extremely  deaf)  though  too  quick 
and  aj  prehen  live  at  the  beginning, 
infomuch  that  the  lead  noife,  or  light, 
greatly  offended  them.  Many,  from 
their  immotler.  te  fears,  feem  to  hurry 
themfelves  out  of  life,  where  little 
clanger  was  apparent  at  the  beginning ; 
nay,  fe\  era!  will  not  fuffcr  themfelves 
to  ileep,  from  a vain  fear  of  dozing 
quite  away ; and  others,  from  the  vail 
Hurry,  anxiety,  and  confufion,  they 
are  fenfifle  of  in  it,  or  at  their 
awaking,  Where  the  deafnefs  ends  in 
an  impofthume  o'f  the  ear,  it  is  generally 
a good  fymptom  ; and  fo  it  is  alfo 
vhcn  a parotis  fuppu rates,  or  a large 
puftular  angry  eruption  breaks  out 
about  the  iips  and  nofe. 

This  js  a dcfpription  (tedious  in- 
deed, but  pretty  cxafl)  cf  the  How 
nervous  fever  in  its  moll  aggravated 
circunillar.ces.  Wherein  I have  laid 
down  the  fymptoins  in  the  order  in 
ivhich  they  naturally  come  on;  and 
this  I think  fhould  be  always  ob- 
fened  in  deferibing  any  difeafe.  It 
moft  commonly  attacks  perfons  of 
weak  nerves,  a lax  habit  of  body, 
and  a poor  thin  blood;  thofe  who 
have  fuffered  great  evacuations,  a 
long  dejection  of  fpirits,  immoderate 
hatchings,  ftudics,  fatigue,  and  the 
like;  and  alio  thofe  who  have  ufed 
much  crude  unwholeiume  food,  vapid 
impure  drinks,  or  who  have  been 
confined  long  in  damp,  foul  air; 
that  have  broken  the  vigor  of  their 
conftitutions  by  fajivations,  too  fre- 
quent purging,  immoderate  venery, 
&c.  Whence  1 think  it  is  evident, 
this  difeafe  arifes  from  a too  relaxed 
fffltc  of  the  fojids.  a poor  weak  bipod, 
and  a lentor  and  vapidily  of  the  lym- 
phatic and  nervous  juices.  The  very 
method  of  cure  fhev/s  this,  which  con- 
i’^5 in  mild,  simulating,  attenu- 
ating, arid  proper  cordial^  f l leng- 


thening diet  and  medicines.  Hippo- 
crates fomewhere  notes,  that  the  fuc- 
cefsful  method  of  cure  Slews  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  ihew  the  properell  method  of 
curing  the  fever. 

It  was  another  maxim  of  the  great 
Hippocrates,  that  whoever  knows  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  knows  the  me- 
thod of  cure.*  It  is  at  lead  the  in- 
difpenfable  duty  of  every  phyfician, 
before  he  preferibes  for  his  patient, 
to  confider  well  his  conSItution,  and 
the  nature  of  his  difeafe  ; for  as  Celle's 
elegantly'  fay's,  JEJllmcitio  can  fa  Jape 
morbum folvitA  And  this  is  in  no 
cafe  more  neceffary  that  in  fevers,  in 
which  the  time  is  fnort,  and  experi- 
ments dangerous.  Where  the  diforder 
doth  not  attack  with  great  violence, 
it  is  Letter  to  wait  a little,  and  obferve 
the  motions  of  nature,  than  be  too 
precipitate.  But  it  is  rare  that  phy- 
licians  are  called  in  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  How  fevers.  Indeed,  they 
are  often  too  far  advanced  ere  they 
are  confulted. 

From,  the  hiftory  of  the  flow 
nervous  fever,  I think  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  no  great  evacuations  are 
proper  (efpecially  bleeding)  particu- 
larly' in  perfons  of  originally  weak 
and  lax  conflitutions,  who  are  by  far 
the  moft  fubjedl  to  it,  I have  known 
a common  purge,  injudicioufly  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  imme- 
diately' followed  by'  fu rp  rihng  lan- 
guors, fyncope,  and  a large  train  of 
other  ill  fvmptoms.  However,  it 
may'  be  neceftjiry  fometimes,  even  at 
the  beginning,  to  cleanfe  the  primes 
a’ia,  by  a gentle  puke,  a little  rhu- 
barb, manna,  See.  If  you  give  any 
thing  draftic,  be  allured  your  patient 
will  rue  for  it,  and  y'ou  will  repent 
it.  And  here  I cannot  but  obferve, 
that  a mild  vomit  may'  be  given  with 
much  lefs  ruffle  to  nature  than  a com- 
mon purge,  and  indeed  is  ufeful,  nay 
neceffary,  where  naufea,  load,  and 
ficknefs  at  itomach,  are  ui  gent : which 
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frequently  happen  at  the  attack  ot 
this  fever.  C yiters  of  milk,  fugar, 
ana  fall,  may  be  injected  with  lately 
and  advantage  every  fecond  or  third 
da, , if  nature  wants  to  be  prompted 
to  itool. 

The  temperate,  cordial,  diapho- 
retic medicines,  arc  certainly  molt 
proper  in  them  feve  sj  and  a wcli- 
regui  .te  , importing,  duuiing _ diet, 
is  necciiai  v.  i he  latter  of  itfeif, 
judicioulh  managed,  vviil  go  a great 
way  in  the  cure,  efpcciaiiy  alhlted  by 
Wei  I- dined  anu  weil-.  j plied  blitters, 
ana  a i ue  ca.e  10  keep  the  patient  us 
quiet  aa  polnble,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  I'ut  it  ihould  be  noted,  that 
anv  itiong  op.atesare  com.,  orny  very 
pe.nicious,  however  want  of  lieep 
and  a great  .elueilhefs  may  feern  ,o 
demaoo.  .hem.  Mild  diaphoiedics, 
as  pmv.  contrave.v.  comp,  with  a 
liitie  ca.lor  and  faffron,  and  finall. 
quantities  of  theriac.  Androniachi, 
or  elixir  paregorichm,  have  much 
better  errecis;  which,  by  raifing  a 
gentle  eafy  fweat,  oratlcafta  plenti- 
ful perfpiration,  calm  the  hurry  find 
tumult  of  the  blood  and  f iriis, 
whence  foft  refreshing  flun.ber  iuc- 
cceus.  Where  the  cqiifuiion  and  de- 
jection of  fpirits  are  very  confmerable, 
gaibanum  or  lilj  hium,  with  a little 
cam;  hor,  Ihould.  be  added ; and 
biilters  (liouid  be  forthwith  applied  to 
the  neck,  occiput,  or  belrind  the  ears; 
and  during  all  this,  a free  ufe  of 
thin  wine- whey,  fome  pleafant  ptifan, 
pr  gruel,  with  a littie  loft  wine,  mult 
be  indulged.  Indeed  the  patients,  in 
this  cafe,  Ihould  drink  frequently  : 
though  fuch  quantities  may  not  be 
neceflary  as  in  the  ardent  or  even 
putrid  malignant  fevers ; yet  they 
Should  be  fuflicient  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  dilution,  fupport  thefweats, 
and  fupply  the  blood  with  frefh  and 
wholelome  fluids,  in  lieu  of  the  vapid, 
acrid  latex,  that  is  continually  palling 
off.  And  I think,  in  this  view,  a thin 
chickeri  broth  alfo  is  of  fervice  both 
as  food  and  phylic,  efpecially  cowards 
the  decline  of  the  diforder;  and  for 
tlie  fame  reafon  thin  jellies  of  hurts- 
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horn,  fago,  panada,  lire  ufeful,  ad- 
ding a little  wine  to  them,  and  tha 
juice  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon. 

It  is  oblervabie,  tne  lick  are  never 
fo  eal'y  as  whiiit  they  are  in  a gentle 
ealy  fweat ; for  this  loon  remotes  he 
exacerbations  of  heat,  hurry,  &c. — ■ 
but  prof ule  fweats  ihould  never  be 
encouraged,  much  lels  a,  tempted  by 
veiy  ltrong  heating  medic. nes,  vola- 
tile alcalious  fairs,  fpirits,  &c.  efpe- 
cirily  in  the  beginning,  or  . advance 
of  the  fever ; for  they  too  mueh  ex- 
hault  the  uquidum- vitale t and  are 
followed  by  a vaft  dejection  of  fpirits, 
tre  ors,  icarting  of  the  tendons,  and 
fonieiimes  end  in  rigors,  cold  clammy 
lweats,  fyncope,  or  a co.natofe  dif— 
polit  on.  sometimes  irregular  par- 
tial heats  and  flufhes  fucceed,  with 
great  anxiety,  reitlellhef,  delirium, 
dnhculty  of  breathing,  and  a valt 
load  and  opprefiidn  on  the pneiordia  ; 
fo  as  to  incline  the  lei's  cautious  ob- 
ferver  to  think  there  may  be  fome- 
thing peripneumonic  in  it.  But  even 
here  beware  of  bleeding,  for  you  will 
hnd  the  pulfe  very  l’malland  unequal, 
though  very  quick  : Not  only  the 
weakneis  and  fluttering  of  the  puife 
contra-indicate  bleeding,  but  alio  the 
pale,  watery,  .limpid  urine,  which  is 
commonly  attendant.  Thefe  fy;np- 
toms  denote  the  load,  anxiety,  and 
oppreliion  on  the pracordia  to  be  from 
the  nervous  orgaftn,  not  from  a pe- 
ripneuinonic  obitruftion,  or  inflam- 
mation : the  breathing  in  this  cafe, 
though  thick  and  laborious,  is  not 
hot,  but  a kind  of  a fighing,  or  fob- 
bing relpi ration,  nor  is  there  many 
times  any  kind  of  cough  concomitant ; 
fo  that  this  is  really  from  fome  degree 
of  fpafm  on  the  vitals,  not  from  in- 
flammation. And  this  is  very  mani- 
feft  in  hyfteric  paroxyfms. 

Here  therefore  the  nervous  cordial 
medicines  are  indie,  ted,  and  bl liters 
to  die  thighs,  legs,  or  arms,  I com- 
monly ule  the  following  bolus  and 
faline  draught. 

R Pu.'V  co/itraycrv.c.  gr.  XV.  * — • 
Croc.  A/iglic.  gr.  iii. — Co'/fcdl. 

Rut  gb . 

* When  vaft  tremors  and  (ubfultus  tendi- 
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Ralegh.  x)l.-'~Sjr.  croci.  q.f.  m. 
f bolus. 

H Sal.  C.  C.  9fs. — Srtcc.  liman. 
^iii. — Aq.  a/exit,  fin: pi.  gifs.-— 
ni.  peruda  ejfo'vrfccntla  ana  fp, 
lav  end.  c.Jyr.  croci,  ana  ^ifs.  m. 
f.  haujl. 

Thefe,  or  the  like,  I order  every 
•5th,  6th,  or  8th  hour,  and  a tempe- 
rate cordial  julep  ; fpiritus  voiatilis 
<iromat.  or  fr thins,  may  be  now  and 
then  given  out  of  thin  wine,  or  cy- 
der-whey, or,  which  is  irj  many  cafes 
better,  out  of  thin  mullard-whey ; 
which,  without  any  more  pompous 
apparatus,  s not  a contemptible  me- 
dicine, especially  for  the  poor-  Thefe 
gently  Stimulate  the  torpid  veifels, 
and  raife  their  ofcillatory  powers; 
they  attenuate  the  humours  and  dilute 
them,  and  by  thefe  me<ms  promote 
eafy  relieving  f-.ve  ts,  which  foon 
carry  off  the  eretbifm , as  the  ancients 
called  it.  'The  Saline  draught,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  much  more  apt  to 
paSs  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin  than 
when  made  with  Salt  of  wormwood, 
which  rather  moves  through  the  uri- 
nary paffages.  When  I affert,  from 
repealed  experience,  the  ufe  of  the 
;ahnve-defcribed  draught  in  afthmatic 
cafes,^  any  one  may  eafily  judge  of 
its  efficacy  in  thefe. 

But  to  return,  this  difficulty  of 
breathing,  anxiety,  and  oppreffion, 
many  times  precede  a miliary  erup- 
tion, which  often  appears  the'feventh, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  this  fever, 
and  fometimes  later:  indeed,  great 
anxiety  and  op  preffion  on  the pracor- 
dia  always  precede  puftular  eruptions 
of  any  kind,  in  all  forts  of  fevers. 
Every  one  mult  know  how  ill-timed 
and  improper  bleeding  would  be  on 
fuch  on  occafion,  when  the  grcatelt 
Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  na- 
ture's operation  in  this  particular, 
which  is  many  times  completely  cri- 
tical : 011  the  contrary,  it  fhould  be 
promoted  by  Soft  eafy  cordials,  prp- 
per  diluents,  and  the  like  ; and  to  thefe 

rmm  comeon,  I ufe  muflt  half  a fcruple  inrtead 
ciiepulv.  conu  aycrv.  c.  with  great  fuccoft. 


fometimes  a little  theriaca  Androir.!*- 
chi,  or  elixir  afthmatiemn,  fhould  be 
added  ; which  not  only  tend  to  cairn 
the  univerfal  uneafmefs  commonly 
complained  of,  but  alfo  very  effectu- 
ally promote  a diaphorefis,  or  breath- 
ing kindly  Sweats,  with  which  the 
miliary  eruptions  freely  and  eafily 
advance. 

But  however  advantageous  thefe 
commonly  are,  profufe  Sweats  are 
Seldom  or  never  fo,  even  though  at- 
tended with  a veiy  large  eruption ; 
for  I have  known  two  Qr  three  cr.ips 
of  miiiary  puftules  Succeed  one  ano- 
ther, and  large  fweats,  long  con- 
tinued, with  no  manner  of  relief  to 
the  patients;  nay,  of  very  great  de- 
triment, as  they  reduced  them  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  weakness.  In 
truth,  thefe  large  fweats  are  much 
more  commonly  fymptomatical  than 
critical,  and  the  confequent  eruption 
is  very  often  the  mere  Symptom  of  a 
Symptom ; lor  the  miliary  glands  of 
the  lhin  appear  very  turgid,  and  mi- 
mic a rafh  upon  profufe  Sweating, 
even  in  live  molt  healthy. 

In  fuch  profufe  colliquative  Sweats, 
I have  vejy  frequently  given  a little 
generous  rtd-wine  (diluted  Somewhat, 
it  neceffary)  with  the  greateit  ad- 
vantage ; it  prefentJy  moderating  the 
Sweat,  Supporting  the  patient,  and 
keeping  up  alfo  the  miliary  papula, 
if  they  happen  likewife  to  attend.— 
Celfus  adviies  vinum  attjlerum  mera- 
cvliini  in  niorbo  cardia^o*  which  J 
take  to  have  been  a Species  of  nervous 
fever  with  colliquative  fweats.  To- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  where 
the  Sweats  are  abundant  and  weaken- 
ing, I moreover  give  Small  dofes  of 
the  tincture  of  the  bark,  with  Saffron 
and  fnake-root,  hereafter  deferihed, 
interpofing  now  and  then  a dofe  of 
rhubarb  to  carry  off  the  putrid  collu- 
vies,  in  the  felt  paffages;  which 
withal  makes  the  renditions,  or  in- 
termiflions,  which  frequently  happen 
in  the  decline  of  nervous  fevers,  more, 
diftaiit  and  mahifeft,  and  gives  a 
fairer  opportunity  for  preparations  of 
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the  tark,  I generally  give  it,  about 
this  time,  out  of  the  inline  draughts 
made  with  fait  of  wormwood  and 
juice  of  lemons,  which  makes  them 
much  more  effcdoal.  I am  perfuaded 
this  method  will  fhorten  thefe  fevers, 
even  thofe  with  miiiary  eruptions, 
which  too  often  run  on  to  an  exceed- 
ing ^reat  length,  and  are  frequently 
attended; with  dangerous  relapfes.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  patients 
fick  under  this  fever,  after  having 
been  kept  in  a fweating  method  for 
five  or  fix  weeks  together,  and  after 
having  gone  through  three  or  four 
fuccelfive  crops  of  miliary  eruptions 
(as  they  are  called)  they  all  the  while 
melting  away,  and  weltering  in  their 
ownfweat,  and  the  bed  rotting  under 
them. 

Though  a gentle  diarrhoea  is  fome- 
times  of  manifelt  fcrvice  towards  the 
x end  of  this  fever,  crude,  thin,  colli- 
quative ftools,  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing fo,  but  link  the  fick  furprifingly 
•fait.  Where  they  are  livid,  or  of  a 
kind  of  lead  colour,  whatever  be  the 
confidence,  it  is  a dangerous  appear- 
ance. 

There  is  no  evacuation  of  a more 
favourable  portent,  than  a pretty  free 
Tarnation  without  aphthae;  where 
this  happens,  with  a kindly  moilture 
£>f  the  {kin,  I never  defpair  of  my 
patient,  however  weak  and  ltupid 
he  may  feem.  Indeed,  the  deafnefs 
many  times  makes  the  fick,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  dillemper,  appear  much 
let's  fenfible  than  they  ready  are  ; not 
but  that  many,  under  thefe  circum- 
ibnees,  efcaping  the  grave,  degene- 
rate into  mere  idiots. 

Under  any  of  thefe  evacuations, 
plentiful,  fupporting,diluting  nourilh- 
ment,  is  abfojutely  neceflary  to  keep 
up  the  fpirits,  and  repair  the  lofs  of 
*he  daily  wading  juices,  and  mend  the 
remaining.  Indeed,  when  the  patients 
nre  too  heavy  and  itupid,  they  fhould 
be  very  frequently  prompted  to  it; 
for  it  is  even  altogether  as  neceflary  as 
piedicine. 

Wo  have  very  fcldom  any  thing 
.Completely  critical  in  this  fever;  in 
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many  cafes  only  time  itfelf  {cents  to 
wear  it  otf.  The  urine  is  fcarce  ever 
concotfted,  but  crude,  pale,  and  thin, 
through  the  whole  courle  of  the  di£» 
order,  and  frequently  much  too  pro- 
fufe ; fometimes,  indeed,  after  the 
exacerbations,  or  in  the  fweats,  it  is 
higher  coloured,  hut  without  fedi- 
meflt,  fmall  in  quantity,  and  com* 
roonly  greafy,  as  it  were. 

It  feems  to  me  evident,  th  it  too 
great  a lentor  of  the  lymphatic  and 
moil  exalted  juices  of  the  body,  is 
one  of  the  conjunct  caufes  of  flow 
nervous  fevers ; and  I conceive,  that 
as  the  ferum,  when  once  coagulated 
by  feverifh  heat,  never  refolves  rntot 
any  fluid  Ac  for  the  ufes  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  but  turns  into  an  acrimo- 
nious putrilage;  fo  the  ropy  ftag- 
nant  lymph  corrupts  by  degrees  into 
a putrid  ichor,  which  mult  be  dlf- 
charged  from  the  body  by  its  common 
outlets,  or  fome  artificial  drains. 

Though  the  pores  of  the  {kin,  and 
the  falival  dndls,  are  found  in  gene* 
ral  to  be  the  moft  advantageous  ways, 
yet  it  often  partly  runs  offalfo  by  the 
inteftines  and  urina  y paflages.  Now 
though  thefe  difuharges  are  many 
times  very  profufe,  it  is  found  by 
experience  they  are  not  to  he  too 
haflily  fupprefled,  without  caufing  a 
very  dangerous  tranflation  of  the 
morbid  matter  on  the  vital  parts ; 
a fudden  check  of  the  fweats  being 
moll  commonly  attended  with  con- 
vulfive  rigors,  vaft  uneafinefs  and  op- 
preflion  on  the  prxcordia,  fyncope, 
&c.  as  naufea,  ficknefs  at  ilomach, 
colicks,  and  a delirium,  are  the  com- 
mon effedls  of  potent  aftringents, 
prematurely  adminillered.  Nay,  the 
blifters  in  this  cafe  are  not  to  be  haflily 
dried  up  ; the  more  they  di {charge 
generally  fo  much  the  better;  and 
even  if  they  ulcerate  fo  me  what,  it  is 
commonly  no  unfavourable  fymptom; 
for  though  it  may  flievv  the  acrimony 
of  the  humour  drained  off,  it  is  a 
proof  that  nature  hath  Arength  enough 
to  expel  it.  So  that  when  the  firjl 
blilters  begin  to  heal  up,  others  fhould 
be  applied  to  other  parts;  for  "it  is  not 
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merely  from  the  ftimulu?,  but  alfofrom 
the  drain  they  make,  that  they  arefer- 
viceabie.  The  large  angry  puftulcs, 
that  often  break  forth  at  or  after  the 
ftate  of  this  fever,  and  frequently 
ulcerate  and  run  largely,  are  a kind 
of  natural  blillers,  which  give  vent 
to  the  putrid  cbprofive  ichor,  end 
fufficiently  indicate  one  way  of  giv- 
ing nature  relief. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  where  any 
of  thefe  difeharges  are  very  immo- 
derate, they  may  be  prudentiy  re- 
trained, but  not  re;  died  ; and  there- 
fore cold  air,  cold  linen,  cold  liquors, 
or  a cold  regimen,  are  greatly  im- 
proper; And  yet  to  be  always  la- 
bouring by  very  hot  cordials,  vola- 
tile alcalious  falts,  and  very  hot  air, 
to  raife  fvveats,  and  to  continue  them,' 
is  really  melting',  not  mending  your 
patient.  And  as  to  a vail  number, 
and  repeated  eruptions,  of  the  white 
and  red  miliary  pimples,  they  not 
onlylhqw  the  quantity  of  the  dif- 
eafe  (as  we  cqll  it)  but  many  times 
alfo  the  wrong  meafure  of  the  phy- 
fician.  Do  we  fuccecd  the  better  for 
throyving  out  a vail  number  of  the 
fmall-pox  by  a very  hot  regimen  ? 
And  yet  the  latter  bids  much  fairer 
for  a completely  critical  difeharge 
than  the  fo.mqr.  And  I appeal  to 
all  experienced  phyficiaris,  whether 
they  ever  faw  large  and  profufe  fweats 
of  any  fervice  in  the'  fmall-pox  or 
mealies : I am  fare  I have  Very  many 
times  found  them  highly  detrimen- 
tal. 

I have  been  the  larger  on  this  head, 
as  I am  fully  perfuaded  the  common 
method  of  treating  miliary  fevers  by 
very  hot  fvveating  medicines  and 
regimen,  hath  been  the  bane  of  thou- 
fands.  In  a word,  whether  in  mili- 
ary fevers,  or  tire  flow  nervous  with- 
put  eruptions,  the  fcle  end  of  medi- 
cine fhould  be  to  aliift  nature  in  her 
operations,  and  fupport  her  under 
them  ; but  in  fuch  manner  as  may 
com;  ort  with  the  general  law's  of  the 
fmimal  ceconomy  ; promoting  by  art 
vhere  the  difeharges  are  deficient  by 
patiuq,  ox  retraining  when  profufe 
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and  inordinate ; taking  care  at  the 
fame  time  never  to  pervert-,  in  any 
parcicul;  r difeale,  any  particular  cri- 
fis,  which  by  juft:  obfervation,  and 
long  experience,  hath  been  found  re- 
gular, conltanti  and  faiutary,  but 
always  to  favour  it.  Thus,  to  give 
an  inftance  in  the  fever  now  treated 
of ; when  a diarrhoea  happens  too  pro- 
fufe, it  may  be  iretlrained  by  a gen- 
tle cordial  opiate,  as  theriaca  An- 
dromachi,  or  the  like,  which,  by- 
quieting  the  irritation  and  prbmof- 
ing  the  cuticular  ailcharge,  mode- 
rates the  flux  ; for  gentle,  cafv, 
breathing  Iweats,  are  always  found 
advanta  eous.  To  flop  it  at  once> 
by  very  flrong  aftringents,  is  to  per- 
vert nature’s  endeavours,  as  they  tend 
to  prevent  both  ftool  and  fw'eat.  But 
whoever  will  be  more  fully  informed 
of  the  method  of  treating  the  flow 
nervous  fevers,  may  confult  a late 
judicious  treatife  of  Sir  Richard 
Manningham,  on  the  Febricula,  &c» 
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°f  putrid,  maligna^,  petechial 
Fevers. 

T ET  us  next  take  a view  of  the 

1 putrid,  malignant,  or  peftilen- 
tial,  petechial  fevers,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  olfer  forije  few  directions  as 
to  the  method  of  cure. 

The  highly  putrid,  malignant, 
and  even  petechial  fevers,  many  times 
arife  from  mere  antecedent  acrimony 
of  the  blood,  agitated  by  the  fuper- 
vening  fever,  yet  generally  the  pe- 
ltilemial  and  petechial  have  their  ori- 
gin from  contagion ; and  may  there- 
fore ajfedl  perfons  of  all  couflitutions, 
whjch  will  of  courfe  produce  a great 
diversity  in  the  fymptoms.  For,  as 
the  received  contagion  acts  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  acrimony,  it  will 
have  very  different  effects,  when  it 
invades  a flrong  vigorous  conftitu- 
t:on,  and  a rich  lizy  blood,  from 
what  it  will  W'hen  it  attacks  a weak 
lax  habit  with  a poor  thin  blood,  and 

a tow 
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a too  loofe  crafts  of  its  globules  ; 
$iu<i  from  one  and  the  other,  when  it 
falls  in  with  a very  acrimonious  mals 
of  humours. 

In  general,  however,  thefe  fevers  at- 
tack with  much  more  violence  than 
the  flow  nervous,  the  rigors,  if  any, 
are  greater  (fometimes  they  are  very 
great)  the  heats  much  fharper  and 
permanent,  yet  at  fifft  fudden,  tran- 
sient and  remittent ; the  pulfe  more 
tenfe  or  hard;  but  commonly  quick 
and  /mail,  though  fometimes  flow  and 
Seemingly  regular  for  a time,  and 
then  fluttering  and  unequal.  The 
head-ach,  giddinefs,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting, are  much  more  conflderable, 
even  from  the  very  beginning.  Some- 
times a fevere  fixed  pain  is  telt  in  one 
or  both  temples,  or  over  one  or  both 
eye-brows,  frequently  in  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes.  Tlie  eyes 
always  appear  very  full}  heavy,  yel- 
lowilh,  and  very  often  a little  in- 
earned.  The  countenance  feems 
bloated  and  more  dead-coloured  than 
ttfual. 

Copamonly  the  temporal  arte- 
ries throb  much,  and  a tinnitus  cu- 
rium is  very  troublefome.  A ftrong 
vibration  alfo  of  the  carotid  a Series 
comes  on  frequently  in  the  advance 
of  the  fever,  though  the  pulfe  at  the 
wrift  may  be  fmalJ,  nay  even  flow. 
This  is  a.  certain  fign  of  an  impend- 
ing delirium,  arid  generally  proceeds 
from  lome  conflderable  obltrudion 
in  ihebraini  t 

The  proftration  of  Spirits,  weak- 
nefs  and  fairitnefs,  are  very  often  fur- 
prifingly  great  and  fudden,  though 
no  inordinate  evacuation  happens ; 
and  this  too  fometimes  when  the 
pulfe'  feems  tolerably  ftrong.  The 
refpiration  is  moft  commonly  labo- 
rious, and  interrupted  with  a kind 
of  fighing,  or  fobbing,  and  the  breath 
is  hot  and  offenfive. 

Few  or  none  of  thefe  fevers  are 
\vithout  a fort  cf  a lumbago,  or  pain 
i h the  back  and  loin3 ; always  ah 
univerfal  wearinefs,  or  forehefs,  is 
felt,  and  often  much  pain  in  the 
fcmbs.  Sometimes  a great  heat,  load, 
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and  pain,  nffcfl  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
wirh  perpetual  vomiting  of  porra- 
ccous  or  black  choler,  and  a moft 
troublefome ftngultus ; the  matter  dif- 
charged  is  frequently  of  a very  nau- 
feous  fmell.  , , . 

The  tongue,  though  only  white  at 
the  beginning,  grows  daily  more 
dark  and  dry  ; fometimes  of  a fhining 
livid  colour,  with  a kind  of  a dark 
bubble  at  the  top ; fometimes  exceed- 
ing black ; and  fo  continues  for  many 
days  together  ; nor  is. the  tinge  tef  be 
got  off  mar.y  times  for  feveral  days, 
even  after  a favourable  crifis.  At  the 
height  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  be- 
comes very  dry,  ftiff,  and  black,  or 

of  a dark  pomegranate  colour. • 

Hence  the  lpee?h  is  very  inarticulate, 
and  fcarce  intelligible! 

The  thirft  in  the  augment  of  the  fe- 
ver is  commpnly  very  great,  fome- 
times unquenchable;  and  yetrlo  kind 
of  drink  pleafes,  but  all  feems  bitter 
and  mawkilh.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever-} one  is  amazed  to  find  no  thirft 
complained  of,  though  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  exceedingly  foul  and  dry  ; 
this  is  always  a dangerous  fyrriptom, 
and  ends  in  phrenzy  or  coma. — The 
lips  and  teeth,  efpecially  near  the 
ftate,  are  furred  up  with  very  black 
tenacious  fordes. 

At  the  onfet  of  the  fever  the  urine 
is  often  crude,  pale,  and  vapid,  but 
grows  much  higher  coloured  in  the 
advance,  and  frequently  refembles  a 
ftrong  lixivium,  or  citrine  urine, 
tinged  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
blood  ; it  is  without  the  lead  fedi- 
ment,  or  ever!  cloud,  and  fo  conti- 
nues for  many  days  together.  By  de- 
grees it  grows  darker,  like  dead, 
ftrong,  hign-coloured  beer,  and  fmells 
very  rank  and  offenfive.— I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  urine  in  petechial 
fevers  almoft  black,  and  very  foetid  ; 
particularly  that  of  one  Mr.  Shirley,  a 
fea-furgeon,  was  almoft  quite  black, 
with,  a fediment  as  dark  as  foot.  Fie 
had  abundance  of  very  black  fpots, 
vibices,  bloody  dyfentery,  and  coma- 
tofc  phrenfy,  and  died  about  the  thir- 
teenth day. 

F The 
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The  ftools,  efpecially  near  the  (late, 
6r  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  are  for 
the  mod  part  intolerably  linking, 
green,  livid,  or  black,  frequently  with 
fevere  gripes  and  blood. — When  they 
are  more  yellow  or  brown,  the  lefs 
danger;  but  the  higheft,  when  they 
run  offinfenfibly,  of  whatever  colour. 
It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fymptom 
when  the  belly  continues  hard,  fwoln, 
and  tenfe,  after  profufe  ftools;  for  this 
is  generally  theconfequence  of  an  in- 
flammation, or  mortification  of  the 
inteftjnes. — A gentle  diarrhoea  is  often 
very  beneficial,  and  fometimes  feems 
'to  be  the  only  way  nature  takes  to 
carry  off  the  morbific  matter. 

When  black,  livid,  dun,  or  green- 
ifh  fpots  appear,  no  one  doubts  of  the 
malignity  ; the  more  florid,  however, 
the  fpots  are,  the  lefs  it  is  to  be  feared. 
It  is  a good  fign  when  the  black  or 
violet petechia  become  of  a brighter 
colour. — The  large  black  or  livid 
fpots  are  almoft  always  attended  with 
profufe  haemorrhages. — The  fmall 
dufky  brown  fpots,  like  freckles,  are 
not  much  lefs  dangerous  than  the  livid 
and  black;  though  fluxes  of  blood  do 
but  feldom  accompany  them.  Ex- 
ceflively  profufe,  cold,  clammy  fweats, 
are  often  concomitant,  by  which  alfo 
they  fometimes  vaniih,  though  with- 
out any  advantage  to  the  patient. — 
The  eruption  of  the  petechia  is  un- 
certain, fometimes  they  appear  the 
.fourth . or  fifth  day,  fometimes  not 
till  the  eleventh, -or  even  later. — The 
v ibices,  or  large  vivid  or  dark 
greenifh  marks,  feldom  appear  till 
very  near  the  fatal  period. — We  fre- 
quently meet  with  artefflorefccnce  alfo, 
like  the  mealies,  in  malignant  fevers, 
but  of>q  more  dull  and  lurid  hue,  in 
which  the  Ikin,  efpecially  on  the 
ibreaft,  appears  as  it  were  marbled  or 
variegated . This  in  general  is  an  ill 
fymptom,  and  I have  often  feen  it  at- 
tended with  very  fatal,  confequences. 

Sometimes  about  the  eleventh  or 
fourteenth  day,  on  the  coming  on  of 
profufe  fweats,  the  petechia  difap- 
pear,  arid  vaft  quantities  of  fmall, 
miliary  pultules,  break  out;  I 
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have  feldom  feen  this  of  very  confidcr* 
able  advantage  ; but,  if  an  itching, 
fmarting,  red  rath,  it  commonly 
greatly  relieves  the  fick  ; and  fo  do 
the  large,  fretting,  watery  bladders, 
which  many  times  rife  up  on  the  back, 
bread,  fliouldcrs,  See.  A fcabby  erup- 
tion likewife,  about  the  lips  and  nofe, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  falutary  fymp- 
toms ; and  the  more  hot  and  angry,  it 
is  fo  much  the  better. — But  of  much 
more  uncertain  and  dangerous  event 
are  the  brown  dark-coloured  aph- 
tha ; nor  are  thofe  that  are  exceeding 
white  and  thick,  like  lard,  of  a very 
promifing  afpebt.  They  arefoon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  great  difficulty  of  fwallow- 
ing,  pain  and  ulceration  of  the  fauces, 
cefophagus , &c.  and  with  an  inceflant 
fingulius.  The  whole  prima  via  be- 
come at  laft  affefted,  a bloody  dyfen- 
tery  comes  on,  followed  by  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  inteltines,  as  is  evident 
from  the  black,  famous,  bloody  ftools, 
horribly  fcctid,  and  extremely  infec- 
tious. 

Vibices,  or  large  black  and  bluifii 
marks  refcmbling  bruifes,  are  fre- 
quently feen  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fever  ; and  when  attended  with  li'vi- 
dity  andcoldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
are  certain  tokens  of  approaching 
death  : I have  feen  the  blacknefs  reach 
almoft  to  the  very  elbows,  and  the 
hands  dead-cold  for  a day  or  two  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  patient.  A re- 
markable inftance  of  this  kind  I met 
with  feme  years  fince  in  one  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  to  whom  I was  called  the 
feventh  day  of  her  illnefs.  She  was 
ftupid  and  fomewhat  delirious,  per- 
petually fighing-,  as  if  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  grief,  and  complaining  of 
infinite  load  and  oppreffion  at  het 
heart.  She  had  a very  quick,  fmall, 
trembling,  unequal  pulfe,  and  afhort. 
Catching,  laborious  breathing;  fhe 
had  no  manner  of  fleep  for  a long, 
time,  and  yet  lay  very  ftupid.  She 
had  no  great  heat,  though  infatiablp 
thirfty ; the  tongue  was  not  very  dry, 
but  blackifh;  her  throat  was  fome- 
what fore,  and  fhe  fwallowed  with- 
difficulty  j her-eyej  were  flaring,  fix^ 
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cd,  and  Inflamed. — The  eighth  clay 
fhe  had  exceeding  profuie  fwcats,  her 
tongue ‘grew  quite  black,-  or ;raThe-r  li- 
vid, and  extremely  dry.  In  t/ie  eve- 
rting the  c>  tetmcnia  broke  forth  and 
became  very  immoderate  (fhe  was  a 
nurfc,  and  this  was  the  firif  time  they 
appeared  fince  her  delivery)  ■ the 
i'weats  continued,  and  were  of  very 
ill  fraell.  The  ninth  they  difcovered 
•vibices,-  or  large  black  fpotsjton  late- 
ral parts  of  her  body  one  in  particu- 
lar on  the  top  of  her  noie,  and  ano? 
ther  on  the  bridge  of  it,  which  turned 
quite  black,  as  did  a large  blotch  qn 
each  cheek  nearly  of  the  breadth  of  a 
ctown-piepe,— The  tenth  the  caiame,'- 
t(/«. ceaied,  fhe  fell  into  a-  violent 
purging,  her  belly  fu  elled -exceeding-, 
ly,  her  trails  and  hands;  grew  very 
black  and  as  cold  as  marble,  the 
urine  and  ftool  ran  off  involuntarily, 
fhe  lay  altogether,  infenfible  till  tlje.ele- 
Vfcrrth  cay,  and  then  died.  Ail  . in- 
tolerable dendi  arofe  from  her  at  lead 
forty  hpu'rs  before  her  death,  though 
kept  clean  with  all  poiftble  carp. 

I a pi  very  fen  fib  le,  the  word-  ma- 
lignant', as  applied  to  feVers,  hath  of 
late  years  fallen  into  very  great  dif- 
repu.te,  and  probably  it  hath  been 
often  made  ufe  of  to  cover  ignorance 
or  magnify  a cure.  But  there  is  really, 
a foundation  in  nature  for  fuch  an 
appellation,  at  lead  .for  fome  word* 
that  may  diffinguifh  fuch  a.  difea-fe, 
as  I have  been  now  .defcribing,  from 
a common  inflammatory  fever  y in- 
deed  the.  very  term  inflammatory  fe- 
ver fuppofes  there  are  other  lends  of 
fevers.  . It  is  perhaps  indifferent  whe-: 
ther  you  call  them  putrid,  malignant, 
&x  peffilential.  . When  petftlme  . ap- 
pear, every  ohe  calls  them  fpotted  or 
petechial,  and-  if  from  contagion, 
contagious.  I will  contend  with  no- 
body about  words,  but  it  ivneceffary 
we  fhould  have-  fome  to  communicate 
cur  ideas,  and,  where  they  are  well 
defined,  no  one  Hafir  great  reafon  to 
Quarrel  with  them.  • 

I shave  the  ntmoftr  honour  for  the 
memory  of  the  great  Sydenham.;  and 
yct>  I.  muft  fay,'  hxrd  lie  not  treitted  afjb  “ 
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fevers  as  merely  inflammatory,  even 
the  plague  itfelf,  his  practice  had  been 
more  univerfally'  juft  and  imi table,  as 
being  extremely  well  adapted  to  thofe 
who  depend  on  an  inflammatory  len- 
tor. — But  furely  it  is  not  always  to  be 
followed,  even  in  the  ffnalbpox, 
which  in  general  he  hath  admirably 
well  deferibed  and  moll  judicioufly 
treated.  Without  all  doubt  there  are 
fevers,  that  require  fdmethi'ng  more 
than  the  lancet,  fmall-beer,  ,and  a 
purge.  Is  the  low  nervous  fever  to 
be  treated  fo  ? Are  fome  kinds  of 
fmall-pox  and  petechial  fevers,  the 
miliary,  &c.  to  be  fo  managed  ? I ap- 
peal to  all  experienced  and  rational 
practitioners.  But  h'onpur  to  whorrj 
honour'is  dpe.  He  jnit-b/  oppofed  and 
exploded,  the  hot,  fvyeating.,  fiery 
regimen,  which  was  then  commonly 
ufed-.in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  and 
ardent  fevers.  Yet  mere  evacuations, 
and  cold  watery  diluters,  will  not  in- 
differently, fuit  all  forts  of  qonftitu-; 
tiqns  arid  fevers.  But  oppofition  is 
commonly  carried  too  far,  and  a fa3 
vourite-  notion  may  fometimes  lead 
one  to  extinguish"'  almoff  the  vital 
flame,  and  another -to  fife>the  fabric, 
left  the  deleterious,  mlafmdta  fhould 
make  a lodgement  in  it*  . - 

If  a fever  be  an  effort-of  nature  to, 
throw  off  fome  offending  or  morbid- 
matter, 'as  mdff.pertainly  it  is,  fut£ly 
it  will  not  be  always  proper  to.  check 
it.  The  hot  fit  of  a tertian, , by.  at- 
tenuating the  lentor  of  the  humours, 
and  removing  the  obftruflions  in  th£[ 
extremities  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
terminates  the  paroxyfin.  Improper; 
bleeding  and  purging  often  prot-r^Cfe 
it  greatly,  and  make  it  both  anoma- 
lous and  dangerous.  When  the-CQn-. 
tagion  of  the  fmall-pox  is,  received- 
into  the  blood,  it  produces  a fever^ 
which  in  a mild  kind  of  them  fooi\ 
ends  in  a complete  eruption,  and 
thence  ceafds ; .the  fever,  of.  the  effort 
of  nature,  having  expelled  the  mor- 
bific, matter.  But  many  times,  from', 
profufo evacuations,  immoderate  fear, 
finking  of  the,  fpirits,*  and  improper 
management,  fhe  hath  not  fufficient 
# F z vigour 
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vigour  to  expel  the  difeafe  by  a pro- 
per crifis ; biit’  the  puftules  are  pale, 
wan,  feflile,  and  remain  crude  arid 
without  any  regular  maturation.  And 
this  often  is  the  cafe  in  other  eruptive 
fevers,  even  the  plague  itfelf. 

The  reafon  we  have  to  bleed,  there- 
fore, in  the  beginning  of  fuch  fevers, 
is  to  prevent  the  fever  from  running 
too  high,  and  producing  inflamma- 
tions of  the  brain,  lungs,  oe  other 
vital  parts ; which  a great  fulhefs  of 
l-ich  denfe  blood,  violently  moved 
and  heated,  is  very  apt  to  bring  on.— 
In  truth,  bleeding  in  a contagious  dif- 
eafe, as-  arifing  merely  from  conta- 
gion, -feems  not  indicated  ; becaufe 
the  contagion  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  humours,  and,  by  drawing 
bfF  a fmall  part  of  the  blood,  you 
Very  little  leflen  the  whole  contagion, 
which  will  have  its  effedt,  more  or  lefs, 
whether  you  bleed  or  bleed  not.  And 
we  find,  by  the  experiment  of  inocu- 
lation, that  the  lealt*  quantity  of  the 
variolous  matter,  introduced  into  the 
blood,  will  produce  the- fmall-pox  : 
and  we  fee  the  fame  in  other  cafes, 
whether  the  bite  of  a viper  or  mad 
^og;  in  the  latter  of  which,' by  the 
bye,  a fmall  wound  is  generally  found 
worfe  than  a large  lacerated  one.  be- 
caufe thk  gives  a more  free  vent  again 
tso  the  poiion.  ' ' ‘ 

When  you  have  intimately  mixed 
any  ferment  with  a liquor  to  be  fer- 
mented, you  cannot  deitroy  the  fer- 
mentation by  drawing  off  part  of  the 
liquor  ; for  every  part  of  the  liquor, 
when  in  fermentation,  is  a ferment. 
So  contagion;  received  into  the  blood, 
eperates  on  > and  hi’  every  part  of  it. 
By  cooling,  indeed,  adding  acids, 
&c.  you  may  moderate  the  fermen- 
tation; and  when  it  is  too  violent, 
you  may  prevent'  the  fplitting  of  the 
veflel  (if  too  fall  land  dole  fhut)  by 
giving  proper  vent.  So  in  contagious 
levers,  by  drawing  •'  off  blood  you 
majrlefferi  its  quantity,  and  prevent  it 
from-  over-dificnding,  inflaming,  and 
rending  the  veffels,  and  ieflenthe  heat ; 
Which  might  otherwife ' very  greatly 
augment  the  force-  of.,  thq  contagion. 
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and  turn  the  whole  mafs  of  homourt 
into  a mere  inflammatory  glew.~ 
But  if,  to'  carry  on  the  fimile,  you 
cool  the  fermenting  litjuor  too  much, 
and  prematurely  fupprefs  the  fermen- 
tation, you  render  the  whole  vapid 
and  ropy,  and  it  never  purifies  itfelf 
by  a proper  defpumation,  or  becomes 
a good  Vinous  liquor*  Thus  when 
contagion  is  received,  if- you  weaken 
the  powers  of  nature.  too'  much  by 
bleeding,1  &c.-  and  hinder  her  opera- 
tions in  defpumating  (a $ Sydenham 
calls  it)  the  morbid  humours,  yoii 
concentrate  the  difeafe;  which  turns 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  into  a putrid 
ichor,  of  fanies.  However,'  as  bleed- 
ing may  leflen  the  fewel,  though  it 
doth  not  extinguifh  thd  Contagious 
fire,  it  is  highly  proper  where  there 
is  a redundance  of  blood;  ' But  yet 
the  infedion  will  have  its  effeft  ; ana 
I have  feen  as  numerous  and  as  bad  i 
kind  of  fmall-pox,  after  profufe 
bleeding,  as  ever  I did  when  it  had 
been  omitted.  It  is  certaip,  more- 
over, that  the  plague,  which  Hands 
firft  in  the  lift  of  contagious  fevers, 
will  very  feldom  bear  bleeding,  to 
any  degree  at  leaft,  as  appears  from 
the  very  beft  authorities. 

But  let  os  finifh  this  chapter  with  a 
few  words  on  the  curative  intentions; 
proper  in  the  ' fevers  which  it  parti- 
cularly treats  of.  'And  here  firft  let 
me  note, 'that  though  malignant  and 
peftilential  fevers,  at  the  very  onfet, 
greatly  fink  the  ipirits,  and  caufe 
furp  riling’1  and  fudden  weaknefs, 
efpecially  when  from  contagion  ; yet 
bleeding  to  fame  degree  is  moft  com- 
monly requifite  (nay, 1 neceflary  in  the 
ftrong  and  plethoric)  not  only  to  leflen 
the  mol.  s tnov' nda ,'  and  give  a freer 
play  to  the  ofcillating  veflels,  but  alfo 
to  prevent  any  inflammatory  obftruc- 
fions,  which  may  form*  in  the  very 
beginning,  and  likew’ife  to  moderate 
the  friction  and  heat,  which  are  often 
very  confiderable  for  the  firft  days  of 
the  diforder,  and  which  more  and 
more  exalt  the  falts  and  fulphursof  the 
blood,  encreafe  the  acrimony  and 
putrefeent  Hate  of  the  humours,  and 
•*  *•«  ; ' gmatly 
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reatly  favour  the  a&ion  of  the  mor- 

ific  matter.  This,  therefore,  when 
indicated,  fhould  be  done  as  early 
as  polhble.  A cjuick  tenfe  pulfe,  lharp 
heat,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  violent 
pain  on  the  head  and  back,  evidently 
demand  it.  But  it  fhould  be  duly 
obferved,  that  though  a rigor  precede 
the  heat,  and  the  opprellion  on  the 
pr a cor  diet  be  very  confiderable,  yet 
much  lefs  blood  fhould  be  taken  off 
than  in  a true  peripneumony,  which 
oftentimes  makes  its  attack  much  in 
the  fame  manner.  But  the  fudden 
iycaknefs  and  great  dejection  of  fpirits, 
the  trembling  of  the  hands,  the  pale- 
inefs  and  crudity  of  the  urine,  together 
With  the  abfcncc  of  a cough,  and  heat 
of  the  breath,  which  attend  true  pe- 
ripncumonic  fevers,  diftinguifh  the 
one  from  the  other.  Belides,  this 
affaif  is  lefs  liable  to  be  miltaken, 
when  putrid,  peftilential,  or  petechial 
fevers  afe  common,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  air  difpofeth  to  them. 
Whatever  be  the  cafe,  the  blood 
drawn  will  foon  {hew  the  difference, 
which,  in  malignant  fevers,  is  of  a 
much  more  loofe  contexture,  and 
fofter  confiftence  (though  it  may  ap- 
*pear  very  florid)  than  that  of  pleu- 
fitics,  or  peripneumonics ; which, 
though  it  may  at  the  firft  bleeding 
appear  very  bright,  'and  without  a 
tough  white  pellicle  on  it,  efpdcially 
if  it  trickles  down  the  arm,  and  doth 
not  run  off  in  a fall  ftream,  yet  when 
cold,  it  will  fohn  into  a Very  firm 
and  denfe  craff amentum . When  you 
find  it  quite  otherwife,  be  cautious', 
in  all  cafes,  and-  not  too  prodigal  of 
the  vital  fluid;  ! 1 1 ’ ' ' 

* Now,  though  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  bleed  the  ffrong  and  robuft  at  the 
very  beginning  of  contagious  fevers", 
yet  we  mould  have  a very  careful  re- 
gard to  the  nature1  of  the  fever,  as 
arifihg  from  contagion,  which  feeuis 
to  affeCf  not  only  the  blood,-  bift 
primarily  al fo  the  anirhal  fyirits.  -1 
think  the  fudden  damp,  weaknefs, 
tremblings,  and  great  dejeClion  of 
fpirits,  at  the  very  attack,  evidently 
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fhew  it.  In  fame  plagues,  perfons 
have  been  Itruck  dead  as  with  a blaff 
of  lightning,  without  any  precedent 
fever,  or  even  indifpofition.  . It  is 
impoflible  to  account  for  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  bite  of  a rattle- 
fnake,  which  kills  often  in  lefs  than 
a minute  or  two,  on  any  other  fup~ 
poiition  ; nor  for  the  furprifingly  fud- 
den effefts  of  fume  fmells  on  fome 
perfons,  which  almoft  inffantaneoufly 
throw  the  whole  frame  of  nature  into 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  even  con- 
vulfion.  The  now  well-known  effeCts 
of  the  ltroke  of  -eleftric  effluvia,  not 
only  feem  to  confirm  this  notion,  but 
alfo  lhcw  the  analogous  manner  in 
which  it  is  done-  Whoever  would  fee 
more  of  this,  may  confult  theilluf- 
trious  Dr.  Mead’s  Introduction  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Elfay  on  Poifoas. 

But  the  nerves  and  animal  fpirits, 
being  affected  by  the  contagious  m'uif- 
mala , do  notfufficiently  and  regularly 
actuate  the  mufcular  fibres  and  veffels; 
whence  arifes  great  debility,  and  too 
weak  a vibration  of  the  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  ; and  hence  the  blood  in  fome 
places  runs  into  grumous  concretions, 
and  in  others  is  quite  diffolved. — 
The  heart  and  its  auricles  are  found 
vaffly  diftended  with  grumous  blood 
in  thofe  that  die  of  the  plague,  the 
blood  recoiling  upon  the  heart,  which 
hath  not  fufficient  power  to  protrude 
it.  But  yet  the  blood  in  the  other 
veffels  appears  vaftly  thin  aud  dif- 
folved, infomuch  that  it  frequently 
runs  off  qua  data  porta. — Timoni,* 
and  others,  obferve  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  flauch  it  at  the  ori- 
fices made  by  bleeding  and  cupping. 
This  I have  likewife  many  times  ob- 
ferved in  common  petechial  and  pefti- 
lential  fevers. 

From  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the 
nervous  filaments',  and  that  of  the 
mod  fubtile  and  exalted  part  of  the 
animal  fluids,  which  fo  greatly  differs 
in  different  perfons,  ariles  that  afto- 
nifhing  diverfity  of  affcCtions,  tjven 
from  the  veryTame  caufe.  The  fmell 
of  an  herb,  flower,  mulk,  that  re- 
••  * * frelhes 

f See  Philofopif  Traftfaft.  No.  3O4, 
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fireflies  thoufands,  makes  Tome  par- 
ticular people  faint.  The  flroke  of 
jeledtrk  effluvia  affefts  different  perfons 
in  a very  different  manner,  at  leaftm 
very  different  degrees ; probably  not 
only  from  the  different  crafis  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  but  alfo  from  the  dif- 
ferent te.nfion,  ftrength.  See.  of  the 
nervous  fihrilue  ; as  mufieal  ft  rings, 
of  different  length  and  teniion,  w.'Jr 
be  very  differently,  aife tiled  by  the 
fame  note.  It  may  perhaps,  i;i  pnrtj, 
be  owing  to  i;he’., peculiar  difpofitjon 
of  the  nerves  arid  a'riirital  .fpirj^f  ’ ,tli.ajt 
ipme  are  very  readi'ynnfedtcd  by  the 
iplagiie,  fnijdf  po$,  See.  and  fpme 
never,  although  multitudes  .fuller 
arc  and  them.  , . 

But  be  this  as  it. will,  dig  contagion 
certainly  weakens  the  force  of,  t-ije 
folids,  apd  . tends.  tp  dilTofve  the 
Mood ; fo  that,  when  we  liave  a 
i ufpicion  tliat  a fever  arifc$  from  con- 
tagion, wc  flioulti-  proceed  with 
cam  ion  ip  Jetting  blood,  even  though 
‘the  lymptoms  .may  run  pretty  high 
at  the  beginningj.and  feem  to  demand 
the  taking  ofF a pretty  large  quantity. 
In  malignant  pjeuro-peripneumonies 
and  peripneumohies,  I have,  too  often 
feen,  and  been  forry  for, very  untoward 
miftakes  in  this  matter,  particularly 
in  the  years  1740,  1741,  and  1745, 
And  therefore,  though  the  firlt  bleed- 
mg  may  be  very  proper,  the  tuhfe- 
<juent  may  not  be  fo,  nay,  perni- 
cious. 

The  firff  Blood  generally  appears 
fiond  ; what  is  drawn  twenty-four 
hp.urs  alter,  is  commonly  livid, 
black,  and  too  thin;  a third  quantify 
ijvid,  diffolved,  and  fanjous.  This 
is  frequently  the  cafe  in  malignant 
petechial  fevers,  I have  fometnnes 
obferved  the  crafis  of  the  blood  fo 
broken  as -to  oepofit  a black  powder, 
like  foot,  at  tlie  bottom  ; the  fuperior 
part  feirig 'either  a livid'  gore, , or  a 
Itmd  of  oark  green  and  exceedingly 
ftfz  jcUy.'  Eefidcs,  the  pulfe,  in  tliefe 
piles,  finks  oftentimes  furpriijijgly 
tev  a lecoiid  bleeding  : pay,  fome- 
t iiiics.  affc r-fhe . fi rfc . And  this  i have 
tttore  than  once  noted  to  my  great 
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concern  and  aftonifhraent,  -and  that, 
even  where  I thought  I had  fufficient 
indications  from  the  pulfe,  &c.  to 
draw  blood  a fecond  time.  So  necef- 
fary  ip  it  therefore  to  have  a due  re>- 
gard  to  the  pecuiiar  nature  of  an  epi- 
demic fever. 

. Scarce  any  infectious  fever  make? 
an  attack  on  any  perfon,  without 
bringing  on  aficknefsat  flomack  and 
vomiting.  As  the  morbific  effluvia 
-are  Ivv  allowed  with  th ofan-va,  &c. 
may  they  not,  in  part  at  lead,  be 
yvafhqd  off  and  rejected,  by  co-ope- 
rating  with  nature,  in. promoting  the 
vomiting  ? — By  w' inch  alfo  any  b;li- 
Qus,aprid,  putrid  colluvia  JlmX.  may  lie 
in  the  Itoajach,'  is  c a riled  off ; which 
otheryife,  by  growing  more  and 
more  corrupt,  would  ’produce  a va7 
ricty  of  ill-  lymptoms,  and  greatly  cn- 
creafe  the  original  ducafe.  Betides,  na- 
ture man}',  times  drives  in  vain,  to  clif- 
ciiargp  by  vomit  without  the  abidance 
of  art,  and  yet  as.  violently. as  when  a 
proper  emetic,  arid  a proper  wadi,- are 
made  ufe  of.  Nay,  drinking  fome- 
tJiingj  to  promote  the  vomiting  make? 
it  botli  ealier  and  much  more  effectual, 
and  by  carrying  off the  irritating  matr 
ter  tends  greatly  to  dop  the  vomit- 
ing. But  then  I would  have  this  done 
always  by  very  gentle  means,  fuch  as 
infufionor  dccoition  of  ipecacoanhat 
pxjmcl  fcilliricuK,  with  a flight  infu- 
fion  oil  camomile  flowers,  or  the 
like.  The  method,  of  vomiting  by 
mere  warm  water  I do  not  approve  of, 
as  you  arp  .often  obliged,  to  fwill 
down  jipmenfe  quantities  before  you 
can  rarfe  the  vomiting,  which  fome- 
times  pyerloads  the  flomach  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  its  force  is  not  fulHcknt 
for  dip  weight  laid-onr  it,  and  cannot 
reject  it ; fo  that  the  more  you  drink, 
the  Ieffs  capable  it  is  of  doing  its  of-  • 
lice.  And  thus-,  being  over-diltended, 
it  becomes  quite  inactive,  whened 
dreadful  effects  may  follow.  In  all 
caies,  therefore,  if  no  vomiting  foil 
lows  after  having  drank  a pint  or  two> 
follicit  adifeharge  with  your  finger  or  . ■ 
a feather,  and  by  all  means,  beware  of 
deluge  of  drink  which- 4s  - top. , 
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toFten  very  prepofteroufly  given.  I 
think,  by  the  way,  the  obfervation, 
that  the  flomach  is  utterly  inactive, 
and  cannot  reject  any  thing  when 
over-diilended,  juft  as  the  urinary 
bladder  when  over- full  cannot  render 
anv  urine,,  lhews  that  vorriiting  is  not 
{biely  from  the  aftion  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  mufclcs,  as 
Monf.  Chirac  and  others  fuppofe;  tor 
their  utmoft  efforts  many  times  pro- 
duce no  manner  of  effect  on  an  over- 
full flomach  or  bladder.  In  the  latter, 
we  are  frequently  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  catheter. 

If  the  vomiting  continues,  after, 
the  flomach  is  walked  Out,  give  a 
little  tberiaca  Andromacbi  out  of  an 
appropriate  flomachic  mixture,  as  fait 
of  wormwood,  juice  of  lemons,  mint- 
water,  &:c.  and  apply  an  aromatic  fo- 
tus,  or  rather  a cataI  lafm  of  fpecies 
(iron: at l at  with  tberiaca , which  moll 
times  fucceeds  when  every  thing  elfe 
fails. 

‘Not  only  the  flomach,  but  the 
Whole  inteflinal  canal,  fhould  be  un- 
loaded in  the  beginning  of  thefe  fe- 
vers ; but  I am  furs  reafon  and  expe- 
rience fhew  the  neceflity  of  doing  it 
bv  very  gentle  methods;  clyflers  of 
"milk,  fugar,  and  fait,  laxatives  of 
'manna,  cream  of  tartar ,Jal  cathartic, 
glauberi , tamarinds,  and  rhubarb,  are 
what  I would  chiefly,  if  not  only,  ad- 
vife.  I have  too  often  feen  the  very  ill 
eftetts  of  acrid  and  ftronger  purgatives. 
*IIoffman  cautions  even  againlt  fenna. 
The  above  foft  eafy  emetics  and 
eccoprotics,  have  this  farther  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  repeated,  and( 
•given  from  time  to  time,  as  the  putrid 
bilious  colluvies  drains  into  the  firlt 
.paflages.  E y fuch  means  I never  fear 
to  puke,  or. promote  a flool  or  two, 
when  indicated  at  any  time  of  the 
fever  by  a naufeous  bitter  tafle.  in  tl;e 
mouth,"  ficknefs  at  flomach,  nidorofe 
and  foetid  eradiations,  or  by  too  great 
coflivenefs,  tumid  abdomen,  borbo- 
rygmi,  griping  pains,  &c. 

Though  Hippocrates  f advifes  in 
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general  againfl  purging  off  the  crude 
humours  in  the  beginning  of  difeafes 
before  they  arc  concerted ; yet  he  al- 
lows we  may  purge  in  the  beginning, 
when  there  is  a turgefcence  of  the 
humours,  and  they  make  an  effort  to 
be  difeharged.  Thils  a cholera  morbus 
is  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off'  a 
fuper abundant  acrid  bile. When  pu  trid, 
malignant,  autumnal  fevers  arife  from 
a redundance  of  putrefeent  adult  cho- 
ler,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  in  tire 
region  of  the  liver,  liomach,  &c. 
(which  is  very  often  the  cafe  after  hot 
fummers  have  greatly  increafed  and 
exalted  the  bile,  animal  faits,  and  oils) 
we  fhould  certainly  begin  with  fuck, 
gentle  emetics  and  cathartics  as  I have 
mentioned. 

Unqueftionably  the  bilious  princi- 
ple is  too  greatly  predominant  in  all 
putrid,  malignant,  and  petechial  fe- 
vers. The  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
dudts  are  always  found  full  of  black 
or  green  bile  in  thofe  that  die  of 
peftilential  difeafes,  and  fo  is  the  flo- 
mach, duodenum.  Sc c.*  — Now  if  this 
putrid  bile  is  not  carried  off,  it  grows 
more  and  more  corrupt,  and  caufes 
vaft  anxiety,  ficknefs  at  flomach.  Sec. 
and  being- re-abforbed  into  the  blood, 
creates  infinite  evils,  greatly  irritates 
th egeitus  nervofum,  deltroys  the  crafis 
of  the  blood,  and  turns  the  lymph 
into  a eorrofive  ichor.  Where,  there- 
fore, there  arc  figns  of  its  being,  re- 
dundant, it  fhould  be  forthwith  dif- 
eharged by  vomit  or  flool,  as  nature 
points  out'.  I have  many  times,  with 
the  greateft  pleafure,  in  thefe  putrid 
fevers,  feen  an  amazing  change  for 
the  better  immediately  fucceed  a fit  of 
vomiting  and  a flool  or  two,  where 
an  inexpreffible  anxiety,  load  on  the 
■preecordia,  perpetual  ficknefs,  eruc- 
tation, and  fingultiis , had  preceded. 
The  ex:reme  foulnefs  of  the  tongue, 

ficknefs,  and  load  at  flomach,  with  a 
loathfome  bitter  taflc,  and  horribly 
offenfive  /linking  breath  and  eruc- 
tations, fhew  the  condition  of  the 
liomach  ; and  the  abominably  foetid, 
’ black. 
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black,  bilious  {tools,  the  ncceflity  and 
advantage  of  that  difeharge.  Surely, 
if  a poifon  of  any  kind  was  lodged 
in  the  ftortfach  or  bowels,  we  fhould 
not  helitate  about  the  necefiity  of 
carrying  it  off  as  foon  as  pofliblc  ; 
and  truly  putrid  bile  is  little  lefs 
pernicious  than  afhial  poiftm.  Com- 
monly about  the  date  of  thefe  fevers, 
or  between  the  feventhar.d  fourteenth 
day,  nature  of  her  own  Accord  en- 
deavours to  relieve  herfelf  from  the 
putrid  bilious  colluvia  by  vomit,  or 
loofe  ftools  more  frequently ; and  her 
regular  operations  fhould  always  be 
favoured  by  art.  And  accordingly  I 
generally  give  a gentle  laxative  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  unleis  I find 
fome  eruption  appearing,  or  a kindly 
fweat  forbid  it.  Till  this  time,  I 
feldom  ufeany  kind  of  purgative  ex- 
cept a little  manna,  cream  of  tartar, 
or  the  like,  at  the  very  beginning 
{especially  when  I have  reafon  to 
think  the  difeafe  arifes  more  from 
contagion  than  a putrid  fa  hurra)  or- 
dering, however,  an  emollient  lax- 
ative clyftcr  every  fecond  or  third 
day,  as  there  may  be  occafion. — 
'litis  laxative  I repeat  from  time  to 
time  as  fymptems  indicate,  and  du- 
ring the  operation  carefully  fupport 
my  patient  with  proper  cordial  diet, 
drink,  and  medicine.  By  thefe  means 
I not  only  prevent  the  congeftion  and 
nicreafing  corruption  of  this  putrid 
bilious  matter  in  the  firft  paffages, 
but  ajfo  its  reabforption  into  the 
Mood  ; and  likewife  foil i cit  a farther 
difeharge  of  the  morbid  humours  into 
the  inteilinal  canal,  and  thence  out  of 
the  body.  This  gentle  method  of 
purging  about  this  time,  in  thefe  fe- 
vers, 1 have  for  many  years  found  of 
very  great  advantage  ; but  I proteft 
agi'inil  the  aloetic,{cammoniate,cojo- 
cumtida  purgers,  which  in  fuch  a pu- 
trid, diilblved,  acrimonious  ftate  of 
the  blood  are  poifons,  not  medicines  : 
and  whoever  nfes  them  in  fuch  a caie, 
fhould  have  the  guts  uf  his  brain. 

[ urged,  if  he  hath  any  there.  Nature, 
indeed,  without  fuch  powerful  feimu- 
lWH'S,  too  frequently  oicr-adts  her 


part,  and  runs  into  a profufe  diarrhoea; 
a dyfentery,  foon  fatal  if  not  reftrain- 
ed.  But  this  molt  commonly. happens 
from  fuffering  the  corrupt  bilious 
matter  to  lodge,  and  putrefy  too  long 
a time  in  the  bowels ; and  the  belt 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  diiTodgc  it,  at 
proper  leafons  and  due  intervals. 

When  we  are  threatened  with  fuel} 
an  immoderate  difeharge,  we  mull 
have  rccourfe  to  proper  aftringent 
alexipharmics,  thenaca  Andromachi, 
confect,  fracaftor.  tincture  of  rofes, 
fed-wine  mulled  up  with  cinnamon, 
&c.  But  above  all,  if  the  cafe  be 
very  urgent,  to  an  aftringent  cLyfter 
of  confcdt.  fracaft.  or  theriaea  An- 
dromaeht,  with  a fmall  quantity  elf 
decodtion  of  tormentil,  red  rofes,  or 
Japan  earth.  But  no  final!  degree  of 
prudence  is  ncceflary  in  the  ufe  of  it ; 
for  it  is  always  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  fupprefs  a critical  diarrhoea 
prematurely;  and  I think  it  fhould 
never  be  done  without  premifing  a 
fmall  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  Be- 
fore I conclude  this  paragraph,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  thouga 
I have  very  often  fee n a diarrha-i 
critical  and  falutary  af  the  ftate  or 
decline  of  thefe  fevers,  I generally 
find  it  prejudicial  at  the  very  begin- 
ning; especially  if  very  thin,  ferous, 
and  profufe.  Nothing  more  certainly 
fhews  a diarrhoea!  to  be  ufeful,  than 
when  a gentle  breathing  fweat,  or 
warm  moifture  of  the  fkin,  accom- 
panies it. 

Though  nature  verj'  frequently  af- 
fedls  to  difeharge  the  morbific  matter 
in  putrid  malignant  fevers  by  vomit 
and  ftool.  yet  her  more  conftant  and 
grand  effort  is  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin.  I folemnly  after t,  I never 
faw  one  of  thefe  fevers  completely 
judged,  or  carried  off,  till  more  or 
lefs  of  a fwest  iffued.  If  it  proves 
moderate,  warm,  and  equally  ditfufed 
over  the  whole  body,  fuch  as  we  call 
a breathing  fweat;  if  it  copies  oil 
about  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
pulfe  glows  more  open,  foft,  and 
calm  a little  before,  and  during  its 
continuance,  it  is  always  falutary. 

But 
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but  if  Very  profufe,  cold,  clammy, 
or  partial,  about  the  head  and  brealt 
only,  we  have  much  move  reafon  to 
fear  than  to  hope  trom  it.  It  profufe 
fwe.Tts  break  forth  at  the  beginning, 
they  are  generally  pernicious;  efpc- 
cially  if  a rigor  fupervenes. 

But  as  thefe  fvveats  are  always  mod 
favourable  when  they  are  more  the 
work  of  nature  than  art,  they  fhould 
never  be  too  foon  or  too  forcibly 
(1  iven  out  by  violent  hot  medicines, 
regimen,  &c. ; it  is  fufficient  to  pro- 
mote and  fupport  them  bv  plentiful 
fubacid  diluents,  and  gentle  cordial 
diaphoretics,  fuch  as  m y dilute  and 
walh  off  the  falts » contemperate  the 
acrimony,  and  prevent  the  farther  en- 
creafe  of  the  putrefcence  and  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  preferve  and 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  folids. 

But  as  perfons  of  very  different 
conflitutions,  both  as  to  their  foiids 
and  fluids,  may  be  attacked  by  con- 
tagious difeales,  very  different  me- 
thods of  cure  will  be  neceflary  in  their 
refpeCtive  cafes : thofe  of  ftrong  fibres 
and  a rich  denfe  blood,  do  not  require 
fuch  warm  medicines  as  are  neceflary 
to  fupport  the  feeble  and  phlegmatic. 
It  fhould  be  obferved  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  blood  find  humours 
in  peflilential  and  petechial  fevers  tend' 
to  diffolution,  lfagnation,  and  pu- 
trefaction, fuch  methods  as  will  pre-_ 
ferve  the  contraCtile  force  of  the  Vef- 
fels,  and  prevent  the  advance  of 
putrefaftion,  are  neceflary : the  ve- 
getable, and  even  properly  prepared 
mineral  acids,  are  highly  fervlceable 
in  the  latter  intention  ; and  the  fub- 
aftringent  dlexipharmics  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  the  former.  But  I am  very 
certain  that  the  ufe  of  volatile  alca- 
lious  falts  and  fpirits  is  very  hurtful ; 
as  they,  without  all  doubt,  augment 
the  purrefeent  ftate  of  the  humours; 
and  aft  as  fo  many  fpurrers  on  to 
fwifter  deftruCtiou  : a very  large  ufe 
of  them,  without  the  aid  of  conta- 
gion, being  found  to  bring. on  a cor- 
ruption and  diffolution  of  the' blood, 
and  fuch  kind  of  fevers,  even  in  the 
jnoft  healthy.  Perhaps  the  peflilential. 
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miafinata  themfelves  arc  only  highly 
volatilized  and  fubtilized  aninlal  falts: 
the  generation  of  peflilential  fevers, 
by  the  putrid  exhalations  of  dead  bo- 
dies after  battles,  fieges,  & c.  feem 
to  fhew  this. 

What  I have  faid  of  volatile  alca- 
lious  falts,  leads  me  to  a reflection  on 
the  promifeuous  ufe  of  blitters  in  thefe 
fevers ; which,  by  fome,  are  deemed 
the  only  anchor  of  hope  in  fuch  dan- 
gerous cafes : but  I think  they  are 
many  times  too  haftily  and  improper- 
ly applied,  efpecially  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  fever  runs  high,  and. 
doth  not  demand  a farther  ftimu.ant  $ 
for  the  aCtion  of  the  cantharides  is 
not  merely  on  the  fkin,  but  affeCts 
the  whole  nervous  and  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  : now  when  the  irritations  and 
vibrations  are  already  too  great,  3s 
frequently  happens  in  the  beginning 
of  ftich  fevers,  they  are  very  inju- 
dicioufly  applied.  Befides,  the  faltS 
of  thefe  flies  operate  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  volatile  aicali 
falts,  and  certainly  tend  to  promote 
the  diffolution,  and  confequently  pu- 
trefaction, of  the  blood.  It  is  tfue, 
indeed,  nature  may  fometimes  want 
a fpur,  nay,  often  doth  fo,  particu- 
larly towards  the  decline  of  thefe  fe- 
vers, when  the  folids  grow  torpid*' 
the  circulation  languid,  the  fpirits 
effete,  and  the  lick  ctirrlatofe : here 
blifters  mult  be  applied,  and  are  of 
exceeding  great  ufe,  at  whatever  time 
of  the  fever  fuch  a train  of  fymtoms 
comes  oni  But;  in  the  above  cir- 
cumftances,  I have  very  many  times 
feen  very  pernicious  effects  attend 
their  too  early  application  ; as  obfli- 
nate  pervigilium,  delirium;  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine,  tremors,  fubfultus,  Sec . 
I would  therefore  advife  the  young 
practitioners,  before  they  deal  largely 
in  thefe  wholefome  feverities,  to  con- 
fult  'Baglivi  ek  ufu  & abuj'u  vcfican- 
tium  ; and  they  will  underftand  him 
milch  the  better,'  if  they  previoufly 
read  his  treatife  ck  Fibre:  Me  trice,  iff 
Bellini  de  Stimulus.  Let  me  farther 
add,  that  where  feveral  blifters  are 
laid  on  in  any  acute  cafe*  the  patient 
G fliouli 
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Ihould  drink  freely  of  whey,  emul- 
sion, or  fomc  other  fubacid  and  de- 
mulcent liquor,  otherwise  he  may 
fuffer  a 1 mo  It  as  much  from  the  reme- 
dy as  from  the  difeafe. 

' It  may  be  expefted  I Should  men- 
tion camphor  as  the  grand  corrector 
of  the  acrimony  of  cantharides ; and 
in  this  view  I frequently  ufe  it,  well 
knowing  that  nothing  more  effectually 
blunts  the  fpicula  of  falts  than  this 
exceeding  fine,  volatile,  vegetable 
fulphur  ; even  thofc  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations are  greatly  foftened  by  it. 
But  I think,  in  thefc  putrid  peltilen- 
tial  fevers,  it  anfwers  a much  more 
important  end  by  promoting  a dia- 
pliorefis,  or  eafy  fweat,  which  is 
univerfally  allowed,  in  fuch  cafes,  of 
the  highelt  fcrvicc  ; but  nothing  more 
certainly  doth  this  than  camphor, 
with  this  farther  advantage,  that  it 
by  no  means  heats  fo  much  as  vola- 
tile alcalious  falts,  and  ardent  Spirits. 
Befides,  its  anodyne  demulcent  qua- 
lity makes  it  vaftly  Serviceable  in 
quieting  the  erethifm,  and  bringing 
on  compofure  of  fpirits  and  eafy 
Sleep,  when  opiates  fail,  nay,  aug- 
ment the  tumult  and  hurry.  Indeed, 
when  joined  with  an  opiate,  it  is  the 
inolt  certain  fudorific  in  nature  ; and 
the  elixir  afthmaticum,  or  paregori- 
cum,  is  not  only  in  this  reipett,  but 
in  many  others,  a moll  noble  medi- 
cine. But  whenever  opiates  are  given 
in  thefe  fevers,  they  Should  be  only  in 
Small  quantities  at  a doSe,  which  may 
be  repeated,  as  indicated  ; rheriaca 
Andromachi,  Mithridate,  diaScor- 
dium,  and  elixir  paregoricum,  are, 
without  all  doubt,  much  the  bed. 
Camphor,  however,  hath  this  fault, 
that  it  is  very  difagreeable  to  the  ito- 
m'ach ; but  when  diffolved  in  (or 
rather  intimately  mixed  with)  hot 
vinegar,  after  the  manner  of  the  ju- 
lep, e camphora,  it  fits  much  eafier, 
and  is  a medicine  excellently  well 
adapted  to  putrid  malignant  fevers, 
and  even  the  plague  itfelf : for  both 
camphor  and  vinegar  are  highly  re- 
commended, bv  almoft  all  phyficians, 
in  pehilential  "difeafes.  The  French 
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phyficians  made  great  ule  of  both, 
with  fuccefs,  in  the  late  plague  of 
Marfeilles,  &c.  and  Heinifius  * had 
a ftatue  ereded  to  his  memory  for 
the  fervice  he  did  in  the  plague  at 
Verona,  by  a medicine,  the  balls  of 
which  was  camphor. 

Now,  as  we  are  obliged  to  give 
acids  and  fubaftringents  in  putrid 
malignant  and  petechial  fevers,  to 
preferve  the  crafis  of  the  blood  and 
the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  prevent 
the  farther  putrefcence  of  the  hu- 
mours, diaphoretics  (the  chief  of 
which  is  camphor)  Ihould  be  joined 
with  them,  to  keep  up  a free  perfpi- 
ration,  or  gentle  fweat,  which  the 
former  are  apt  to  retard  : this  is  quite 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  who  mixed  allringents  with 
alexipharmics  in  the  compofition  of 
their  antidota,  as  may  be  feen  in 
theriaca  Andromachi,  Mithridate, 
&c. — I am  perfuaded  they  are  better 
for  it. — Thefe  have  Hood  the  tell  of 
ages,  and  are  ilnquellionably  excellent 
medicines  (when  well  ufedj  though 
there  may  be  feveral  things  in  them 
trifling  both  as  to  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. I very  well  know  alum  and 
nutmeg  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage in  other  fevers  befidcs  intermit- 
tents,  efpecially  when  a little  cam- 
phor and  faffron  are  joined  with  them. 

Here  I beg  leave  to  infert  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  of  the  bark,  which 

1 have  ufed  for  many  years  wifh  fuc- 
cefs, not  only  in  intermitting  and 
flow  nervous  fevers,  but  alfo  in  the 
putrid,  pellilential,  and  petechial, 
efpecially  in  the  decline;  and  that 
too,  many  times,  though  the  remiflions 
have  been  very  obfeure,  and  yet  with 
a very  good  effeft.  But,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  coftive,  or  hath  a tenfe  and 
turgid  abdomen,  I always  premife  a. 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  manna,,  or  the  like. 

Be  Corf.  Peruv.  opt.  pulv.  §ii. — . 
Planted.  Aurant.  Hi f pal.  §ifs.  — 
Rad.  Serpent.  Virgin,  r^iii.  — • 
Croc.  Anglic.  9iv.  — C.occincl. 
Dii  — Sp.  Vini  Gallici  §xx. — - 
/.  Infufio 

* Vtd.  Etmuller.  de  Pede,  Tom,  i.  p.  263* 
edit,  Francofurt.  1 633.  tol. 
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f.  Jnfujlo  claufa  per  dies  aliquot 
(tires  f iltem  quatuorve)  delude 
coletur. 

Of  this  I give  from  31  to  sfs  every 
fourth,  fixth,  or  eighth  hour,  with 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  elixir 
vitrioliout  of  any  appropriate  draught 
or  diluted  wine.  This  I order  to  be 
kept,  in  thefe  parts,  as  an  officinal 
medicine ; and  as  a very  ufeful  one  I 
recommend  it  to  the  trial  of  others. 
I very  well  know  it  will  fometimes 
fucceed  in  intermittents,  when  the 
bark  in  fubftance  or  decoftion  will 
not  eafily  fit  with  the  patients : and 
this  is  often  an  advantage  of  medi- 
cines given  in  a liquid  form,  which 
in  a folid  one  proved  difagreeable ; 
and  therefore  where  it  can  be  conve- 
niently and  effe&ually  done,  it  fhould 
be  complied  with.  The  above  com- 
polition  rends  to  ftrengrhen  the  folids, 
to  prevent  the  farther  diffolution  and 
corruption  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
event  to  reftore  its  crafts  : and  this  it 
doth  without  fhutting  up  the  pores 
of  the  fkin  too  much,  which  the  bark 
in  fubftance  too  frequently  doth.— 
For  it  fhould  be  noted,  that  though 
very  profufe  fweats  in  thefe  (and  all 
other  fevers,  I think)  are  prejudicial ; 
yet  gentle,  eafy,  moderate  fweats, 
are  always  to  be  encouraged,  parti- 
cularly at  the  (late,  and  in  the  de- 
cline, by  proper  plentiful  diluents, 
liquid  aliment,  &c.  Indeed,  as  thefe 
fevers  very  often  run  out  to  a great 
length  of  time,  fupporting  drinks 
and  diet  are  neceffary,  without  which 
the  patients  certainly  link  under  them. 
In  this  view,  and  in  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  I cannot  but  recommend 
a generous  red-wine,  as  a mod  noble, 
natural,  fubaftringent  cordial,  and 
perhaps  art  can  fcarce  fupply  a better. 
Of  this  I ana  confident,  that  fome- 
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times  at  the  date,  and  more  fre- 
quently at  the  decline,  of  putrid  ma- 
lignant fevers,  it  is  of  the  higheft 
fervice ; efpecially  when  acidulated 
with  juice  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon. 
It  may  be  alfo  impregnated  with 
fome  aromatics,  as  cinnamon,  Seville 
orange  rind,  red  rofes,  or  the  like, 
as  fnay  be  indicated,  and  a few  drops 
of  elixir  vitrioli  may  be  added.  I 
will  not  fay,  in  the  rant  of  Afcle- 
piades,  * Utilitaton  mini  ae.quari  vix 
dear  am  potential  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly of  admirable  ufe  not  only  in 
common  life,  but  as  a medicine.— 
Rhenifh  and  French  white-wines,  di- 
luted, make  a mod  falutary  drink  in 
feveral  kinds  of  fevers,  and  generous 
cyder  is  little  inferior  to  either. — • 
And,  as  I faid  above,  found,  old, 
red-wine  is  a fine  fubaftringent  cor- 
dial julep.  The  Afiatics,  and  other 
nations  where  peftilential  diforders 
are  more  rife  than  with  us,  lay  more 
ftrefs  on  the  juice  of  lemons  in  thefe 
fevers  than  on  the  moft  celebrated 
alexipharmic.  It  is  not  as  to  thefe 
only,  but  in  many  other  things  that 
we  feek  from  art,  what  all-bountiful 
nature  moft  readily  and  as  effeftually 
offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  faga- 
city  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe 
of  them.  And  I cannot  but  here  take 
notice,  that  I think  the  dietetic  pare 
of  medicines  is  not  fo  much  ftudied 
as  it  deferves.  I am  fure  it  is  the 
natural  way  of  cure,  though  lefs 
pompous  indeed  than  alexipharmic 
bolus,  febrifuge  draught,  and  cor- 
dial julep. 

As  I think  the  following  differta- 
tions  will  more  fully  illuftrate  and 
confirm  the  preceding  do&rine,  I 
ihall  here  fubjoin  them. 

* Plinii  Hillor.  natural,  ex  Edit.  Har- 
duin.  Parif.  1723,  Folio,  Tom.  II.  p.  30J. 
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THE  different  effe&s of  thefame 
difeafei  on  different  conilitu- 
tions  of  the  folids  and  fluids, 
Is  in  no  cafe  more  e vident-  th*m  in  the 
fmail-pox  : for,  firft,  when  the  vario- 
lous contagion  attacks  a perfon  of 
ftrong  tenfe  fibres,  and-  a rich  denfe 
blood,  commonly  a fmart  inflamma- 
tory fe.ver  enfues ; in  which  fome- 
times  the  lungs,  fometimes  the  brain, 
the  throat,  and  other  parts,  are  greats 
ly  inflamed,  and  on  bleeding  you  have 
a very  thick  inflammatory  ’blood ; 
and  you  are  many  times  obliged  to 
bleed  repeatedly,  unlefs  you  will  fuf- 
fer  your  patient  to  be  carried  off  by 
a raving  phrenzy,  or  choaked  by  a 
peripneumonic  inflammation.  Here 
the  pulfe  is  rapid,  full,  tenfe;  the 
breathing  hot,  fhort,  and  laborious ; 
the  heat  very  fharp,  ana  the  urine 
high-coloured  ; the  thirft  great ; the 
tongue  ary  and  fpul ; the  pain  of  the 
bead,  back,  loiqs,  and  limbs,  ex- 
ceedingly acute.  Under  fuch  fymp- 
toms-I  would  bleed  in  a peltilence, 
or  indeed  any  other  diforder  whatfo- 
ever,  or  elfe  the  utmoff  danger  will 
arife  from  the'inflamm  .tory  diathefls 
of  the  blood,  abftrafled  from  the 
contagion. 

But  I can  by  no  means  approve  of 
the  promifeuous  ufe  of  bleeding,-  fo 
commonly  praftifed  in  the  fmall-pox  ; 
for,  zdly,  that  difeafe  many  times 
comes- on  with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of 
a flow  nervous  fever,  and  the  fick  are 
a 


long  time  drooping,  as 


the  vulgar  call  it;  the  fever  low,  the 
fpirits  funk,  the  pulfe  weak,  quick, 
and  fluttering,  the  countenance  pale 
and  fallen,  the  urine  crude  and  thini 
no  great  thirft,  no  great  heat,  a con7 
tinual  giddinefs  and  heavinefs  of  the 
head,  with  tremblings,  a perpetuil 
naufea  and  puking,  univer  ai  uneafi- 
nefs,  weaknefs,  wearinefs,  &c.  I 
have  feveral  times  known  fymptoms 
of  this  kind  coirt’nue  for  fpven  or 
eight  days  together,  and  at  laic  end 
in  the  fmall-pox;  which  almoft  al- 
ways proved  of  a very  bad  fort,  pale, 
crude,  pitted,  and  fefflle,  never- rifing 
well,  or  maturating  kindly,  but  con- 
tinuing flat  and  flaccid,  or  running 
together  in  large  watery  blifters,  full 
of  thin  undigefted  ichor,  and  fo  re- 
maining to  the  very  laft  ; whilft  in 
the  face,  from  a deadly  pale  cadave- 
rous hue,  they  turned  to  a ghaftly 
black  and  very  adhe.fi  ve  cruft,  if  the 
patient  furvived  long  enough,  and 
qven  then  generally  proved  fatal. 

3dly,  Sometimes  the  fmall-pox  are 
attended  -with  a fever  of  the  malig- 
nant or  petechial  kind,  in  which  the 
crafis  of  the  blood  becomes  quite  dif- 
foived,  black  and  livid  fpots  appear, 
haemorrhages  enfue,  and  the  puftuies 
turn  black,  gangrenous,  and  often 
bloody  foon  after  the  eruption,  and 
that  too  fometimes  when  the  pox  are 
very  few  and  diftinifl.  Here  then  we 
find  three  different  kinds  of  fevers 
produced  by  one  fpecies  of  contagion, 
and  we  are  obliged  in  the  method  of 
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cjre  to  hfive  a regard  to  the  particu- 
lar fever,  as.  well  as  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  contagious  difeafe. 

Bv  this  we  fee  how  abfurd  the  ge- 
neral notion  of  either  the  hot  or  cold 
regimen  is  in  all  kinds  of  tire  fmall- 
ox  indifferently.  Sometimes  Syden- 
ain’s  method  may  be  proper,  fome- 
timqs  Morton’s.  In  a word,  the  par- 
ticular cafe  requires  a particular  me- 
thods and  the  attending  phyfician  is 
to  ihew  his  judgement  in  adapting  it 
rightly.  a 

Though  the  contagion  of  the 
fmall-pox  produces  the  fame  fpecific 
difeafe,  yet  the  degrees  of  that  dif- 
eafe are  vaftly  different.  Even  the 
very  fame  contagion,  in  the  fame 
heufe,  family,  or  village,  frequently 
produces  very  different  kinds  of  pox  ; 
ib me  exceedingly  mild  and  distinct, 
forne  highly  malignant  and  dange- 
rous. We  fee  innumerable  inftances 
where  the  firftfeized  fhail  have  a very 
favourable  kind,  the  fubfequent  a 
confluent,  malign,  and  fatal.  This 
is  every  day’s  experience ; and  yet 
amidft  all  this,  and  from  the  very 
word  fort,  intermediate  inftances 
happen  of  the  moft  benign.  So  that 
it  is  quite  demonftration,  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  particular  patients 
great!.  diverftfy  the  fucceeoing  dif- 
eafe. And  it  is  fo  in  all  cafes,  for 
even  a common  fcratch  in  one,  rankles 
and  proves  a ftubborn  ulcer;  in  ano- 
ther a large  lacerated  wound  heals  up' 
with  little  or  no  difficulty.  A com- 
mon phlegmon  in  one  eafily  refolves, 
or  fuppurates  kindly  ; in  another  it 
proves  gangrenous,  feirrhous,  or  can- 
cerous. 

• The  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox 
doth  not  always  bring  on  a fever,  at 
kail  to  any  confulerable  degree, 
though  it  may  the  fmall-pox;  for 
many  children,  and  even  grown  per- 
fons,  have  had  them  in  the  natural 
way,  in  fo  mild  a manner,  that  they 
have  had  no  perceptible  fever,  nor 
icarcc  ailed  any  thing  previous  to,  or 
dur'ng  the  courfe  of  them.  The 
yariolous  pus  oftentimes  infers  the 
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Ikin  of  thofe  that  have  had  them 
already,  producing  a great  number  of 
puftules,  altogether  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  fmall-pox,  of  the  fame  duration 
and  manner  in  maturation,  but  with- 
out any  fever.  This  is  very  common 
among  thofe  that  attend  and  handle 
perfons  ill  of  that  diftemper,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  who  have  fine  and  tender 
fkins.  Here  the  contagion  affedls  the 
cutaneous  glands,  &c.  only,  and  not 
the  blood,  which  had  fuch  an  alte- 
ration made  in  it  by  the  former 
fmall-pox,  as  not  to  be  fufeeptive  of 
it  ever  afte--.  There  are  fome  pecu- 
liar conftitutions,  that  will  never  re- 
ceive this  difeafe  ; for  feveral  perfons 
never  have  the  fmall-pox,  though 
frequently  converfi'ng  with,  and  even 
attending  people  in  them.  I knew  an 
old  nurfe,  and  one  apothecary,  who 
for  many  years  attended  perfons  (and 
a great  number  too)  in  the  fmall-pox, 
and  yet  never  had  them.  Nay,  man}’" 
that  have  induftrioufly  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  infection,  by  frequenting 
the  chambers  of  the  fick,  have  done 
it  without  effect ; and  yet  fome  of 
thefe  very  perfons,  fome  months  or 
years  after,  have  been  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox.  The  variolous  pus, 
in  inoculation,  will  not  infeft  every 
one  ; and  it  is  well  known  the  pus, 
even  from  the  fame  perfon,  produces 
very  different  numbers  of  fmall-pox 
in  different  perfons,  and  very  differ- 
ent degrees  or  fever.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the 
previous  ftafe  of  the  body,  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  humours,  greatly  con- 
tribute to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fmall-pox.  Not  but 
that  the  contagious  miafmata  may  be 
of  a much  more  virulent  and  active 
nature  at  one  time  than  another,  or 
during  one  conftitution  of  the  air 
than  another  ; and  indeed  we  actually 
find  that  it  is  fo.  But  even  this  may 
be  very  much  owing  to  that  peculiar 
ftate  of  the  air,  inducing  fuch  or  fuch 
qualities  into  the  folids  and  fluids, 
which  render  them  liable  to  fuch  and 
fuch  peculiar  fevers.  For  \vb  find  one 

conftitutiori 
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conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  difpo- 
feth  to  inflammatory  fevers,  another 
to  the  flow  nervous,  remittents,  in- 
termittents,  &rc.  and  a third  to  the 

putrid,  malignant,  or  petechial. 

Now  where  the  contagion  coincides 
and  co-operates  with  fuch  or  fuch  a 
conftitution,  it  will  be  productive  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a kind  of  fmall  pox  ; 
or  rather  of  fuch  or  fuch  a kind  of 
fever  with  the  fmall-pox.  For  furely 
we  many  times  obferve  a very  unto- 
ward fever  to  accompany  the  I'm  ’.11- 
pox,  where  very  few,  and  very  dif- 
tinCt,  though  of  an  ill  kind.  Indeed 
I think  I have  frequently  obferved 
the  common  epidemic  ferer  mani- 
feftly  concurring  with  the  fmall-pox, 
and  that  the  variolous  contagion  only 
diverfilied  the  difeafe  ; or  rather  the 
epidemic  fever  was  coincident  with 
the  fmall-pox  on  the  fame  fubjeCt. 
This  was  the  cafe  very  often  in  1 740, 
1741,  and  1749,  when  a violentepi- 
demic  fever,  of  the  peftilential  kind, 
raged  here,  chiefly  among  the  failors, 
foldiers  and  prifoners  (efpecially  in 
the  loft  of  thofe  years)  who  had  com- 
monly the  moft  evident  fymptoms  of 
the  malignant  fever  with  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  therefore  proved  exceed- 
ingly fatal  among  them ; whereas 
many  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  had  no  communication  with 
the  hofpitals,  and  were  otherwife 
tolerably  healthy,  had  a very  favour- 
able kind.  And  probably  this  ma- 
lignant fever  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  high  fcorbutic  ill  habit  of  body, 
manner  of  life,  confinement,  &c.  to 
which  the  above  fet  of  people  were 
fubjeCt.  Though  I think  the  fever  * 
in  1 74.0,  was  from  another  original. 

It  mould  feem  then,  could  we  pre- 
ferve,  or  produce,  a certain  peculiar 
difpofition  of  the  blood  and  humours, 
we  might  elude  the  force  of  the  in- 
action. And  this  indeed  is  talked 
of  by  fome,  but  I think  upon  a very 
flight  foundation.  Some  particular 
preparations  of  the  bark  and  mercu- 

*  Vid.  hujus  hirtoriam,  Obf.  noftr.  de 
Aerc,  &c.  Vol.  II.  menfe  Junio  174c.  • 


rials,  byway  of  antidote,  have  been 
thought  fuceefsful,  and  I have  known 
fome  ir.ftances  that  inclined  me  to 
think  fo ; but  I am  far  from  being 
fatisfle  I fo  far  as  to  advife,  or  depend 
on  them. 

In  truth,  in  different  eonftitutions, 
the  very  fame  medicine  fhall  have 
very  different  etfedds ; and  it  would  be 
madnefs  to  give  the  bark  and  cordial 
corroborants  to  one  of  very  ftrong 
rigid  fibres,  and  a very  denfe  vifeid 
blood,  by  way  of  prophylactic,  or 
preparative  ; though  they  might  be  of 
much  fervice  in  a weak  lax  llate  of 
veflels,  and  a poor  watery  blood. — 
Would  mercurials  be  proper  in  a too 
loofely  cohering  diffolving  ftate  of  the 
blood  ? Verily  fome  bad  effcCts  have 
been  fometimes  noted  on  the  ufe  of 
them,  particularly  petechia;,  haemor- 
rhages, and  profufe  diarrheeas  in  the 
enluingpox,  though  I am  fenfible,  in 
other  circumitances,  they  may  be 
very  ufeful.  In  fum,  then,  whatever 
can  be  done  rationally  in  this  way, 
mult  be  with  a view  to  mend  what  is 
faulty,  or  fupply  what  is  defective, 
in  the  conftitution  ; fo  as  either  to 
fortify  it  again!!  the  attack  of  the 
difeafe,  or  to  prepare  it  the  better  to 
cope  with  it,  when  it  actually  feizes. 
Perhaps  thefe  few  hints  may  not  be 
altogether  unworthy  the  conftderation 
of  thofe  efpecially,  who  have  the' 
preparation  and  management  of  per- 
ion;  to  be  inoculated. 

I am  perfuaded,  if  perfons,  regu- 
larly prepared,  were  to  receive  the 
variolous  contagion  in  the  natural 
way,  far  the  greater  part  would  have 
them  in  a mild  manner;  for  undoubt- 
edly a very  bad  fort  of  fmall-pox  manv 
times  arifes  from  an  over-fulnefs  of 
blood,  acrimony  of  homour,  or  great 
loads  of  foul  matter  in  the  firll  paf- 
fages  -;  and  very  frequently  errors  are 
committed  in  diet,  exercife,  &c.  after 
the  infeCIion  is  ftrft  taken,  which  often 
prove  of  fatal  confequence  in  the 
event.  From  thefe,  thofe  that  are 
inoculated  are  and  fhould  be  guarded, 
and  hence  the  great  fuccefs  of  that 
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operation.  Not  but  that  the  mild 
^ kind,  from  whence  the  variolous  pus 
] is  taken,  and  the  very  fmall  quantity 
1 of  infettious  matter  received  by  in- 
.•  lition,  in  part  alfo  contributes  to  the 
I mildnefs  ot  the  difeale.  This,  pcr- 
< haps,  is  the  whole  of  inoculation,  if 
j you  take  in  likewife  this  confidera- 
; tion,  that  it  is  praftifed  chiefly  on  the 
k voung,  fearlefs,  and  molt  healthy. 

, Innuuierable  inflances,  however,  have 
| now  fufficiently  evinced  the  great  fuc- 
: cefs  and  advantage  of  this  method ; 

: and,  granting  ail  that  prejudice  and 
party  have  faid  againft  it,  the  danger 
in  the  natural  way  is  at  leaft  ten  to 
one  of  what  it  is  in  this. 

A particular  regard  then  muft  be 
had  to  the  confutation  of  the  patient, 
and  the  conllitution  of  the  air,  if  we 
would  praCtife  with  reafoii  and  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  finall-pox,  and  indeed  in 
ali  other  epidemic  dilorders. 

For,  lirft,  the  robuft  and  vigorous 
conftitutions  have  more  vifcid  and 
denfe  humours,  and  much  more  of 
the  red,  globular,  compaft  blood, 
and  of  courfe  are  liable  to  a higher 
fever,  and  greater  inflammation,  than 
perfo  :Soflax  fibres,  and  apoorwatery 
blood  ; and  for  this  reafon  can  bear 
better,  in  all  cafes,  evacuations, 
efpecially  by  bleeding. 

In  the  former  then  it  is  prudent,  on 
the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  draw 
otf  fome  blood,  and  if  fymptoms  run 
high,  to  repeat  it.  A full,  tenfe, 
throbbing  pulfe,  great  heat,  a dif- 
ficult and  hot  refpiration,  high  colour 
of  the  face,  rednefs  of  eyes,  phrenzv, 
&c.  particularly  demand  it.  An 
acute  pain  of  the  head,  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  and  throbbing  of  the 
carotid  and  temporal  arteries,  denote 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its 
meninges,  which  you  can  never  be 
too  earned:  and  early  in  endeavouring 
to  remove.  After  having  drawn  a 
proper  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  bleeding  in  the  foot  hr.th  gene- 
rally an  admirably  good  effeCl. 

Bleeding  in  fuch  cafes  doth  not  re- 
tard the  eruption,  at  leaft  not  beyond 
its  due  time,  Where  the  blood  and 
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fpirits  are  under  a vaft  agitation,  and 
the  circulation  exceiliveiy  rapid,  na- 
ture is  fo  much  embarraffed,  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  a regular  expulfion  of 
the  morbific  matter,  much  lefs  to 
concoft  it,  or  even  to  perform  the 
common  natural  fccretions.  In  com- 
mon ardent  and  inflammatory  fevers, 
you  are  many  times  obliged  to  bleed 
once  and  again,  before  you  can  pro-' 
cure  the  leal!  fweat.  Befides,  fome 
degree  of  coftion  is  neceflary  in  all 
critical  eruptions,  at  leaft  in  fuch  as 
prove  falutary ; and  therefore  you 
have  generally  more  or  lefs  of  a fedi- 
ment  in  the  urine  juft  before,  or  at  the 
eruption,  and  the  fever  fubfides. — 
Where  all  is  in  a hurry,  and  the  pox 
are  pnfhed  out  too  foon,  frequently 
even  within  thirty  hours,  the  fever 
continues,  and  the  event  is  almoft: 
always  fatal.  Nor  will  bleeding, 
under  the  above  circumftances,  wea- 
ken the  powers  of  nature  ; but  by 
calming  the  over-violent  motion  of 
the  vital  fluid,  and  caufing  a more 
regular  fecretion  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
it  will  relieve,  nay,  fupport  her  in  her 
work. 

Bleeding  in  the  foot  is  known  to 
make  a very  powerful  revolution  from 
the  head  and  breaft,  parts  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  guard,  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  againft  the  violence  of  this  dif-. 
eafe.  And  to  this  end,  I would  re- 
commend alfo  bathing  the  feet  and', 
legs  in  warm  water,  or  milk  andl 
water,  for  a few  minutes,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  before,  and  at  the 
eruption ; and  would  likewise  have 
cataplafms  of  milk  and  breaci,  boiled 
turnips,  or  the  like,  applied  to  the 
feet.  This  practice  I have  For  many 
years  ufed  with  fuccefs,  andi  particu- 
larly recommended  in  a 'flnort  account 
of  an  anomalous  fmall-pox,  'that  raged 
herein  iy24and  1725.*  Thisdraws 
the  blood  in  gTeater  qu  antities  to  the 
lower  parts,  and  of  cou  rfe  relieves  the 
head  and  breaft;  aneft  as  it  brings 
down  more  blood,  i*c  brings  down 
alfo  more  of,  the  vari  olous  matter  to 
thofe  parts,  and,  wha  t is  more,  faci- 
* Pliilofpph.  Tranfvft,  No.  390. 
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litates  its  eruption  on  them,  which 
Mens  the  quantity  that  might  other- 
wife  break  out  about  the  head.  &c. 
At  the  fame  time  the  relaxing  quality 
of  the  tepid  bath  tends  to  calm  the 
Impetuonty  of  the  blood,  and  in  fome 
meafure  alfo  dilutes  it.  It  is  certain, 
where  this  method  is  ufed,  a vail  many 
pox  break  out  on  the  legs  and  feet, 
?nd  fornetimes,  on  the  application  of 
the  caf  plafms,  very  fevere  pains  af- 
fe£t  them.  It  is  the  number  of  puf- 
tules  about  the  head,  throat  and  bread, 
that  are  fo  jullly  to  be  feared.  A 
comrpon  eryfipelas  of  the  face  and 
head,  is  vaiUy  more  dangerous  than 
on  the  inferior  limbs.  The  head, 
therefore,  fliould  never  be  kept  too 
hot,  but  fliould  be  fhaved  antecedent 
to  the  eruption,  efpeeially  where  there 
is  much  hair;  this  not  only  keeps  the 
head  much  cooler,  and  lefs  liable  to  be 
over-run  with  puftules,  but  likewife 
prevents  many  troublefome  accidents 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

If,  notvvithftanding  the  fever  con- 
tinues to  run  high,  the  eruption  doth 
not  regularly  advance,  I would  not 
only  advife  bathing  the  legs  and  feet, 
but  the  arms  and  hands ; nay,  and 
even  the  trunk  of  the  body  alfo. — 
This  I have  had  occafion  to  p radii fe 
more  than  once  in  fome  children, 
vyho,  from  being  ufed  to  the  cold  for 
ricketty  disorders,  had  their  fkin 
rendered  more  denfe  and  hard  than 
natural,  which  probably  retarded  the 
eruption  beyond  the  due  feafon.  In 
one  of  thefe  (now  a ftrong  lufty 
gentleman)  the  pox:  did  not  appear 
till  the  fixth  day,  though  lie  had  a 
very  finart  fever  from  the  beginning; 
and  then,  on  bathing  him  up  to  the 
bread  in  warm  milk  and  water,  the 
pox  came  out  forthwith  very  kindly, 
though  pretty  numerous.  Bathing 
the  body  in  this  manner  not  only  tends 
to  relieve  the  head  and  bread,  but  it 
aid)  draws  out  the  morbific  matter, 
and  promotes  its  eruption  on  the  ex- 
ternal habit,  by  which  the  internal 
and  more  vital  parts  are  lefs  liable  to 
the  ravage  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  too 
often  found  that  the  variolous  ptrdules 


on  the  lungs,  vifeera  tff  the  abdo- 
men, &c.  produce  mortal  effefls. — i 
This  is  not  altogether  a new  method, 
for  Rliazes  * advifes  the  patient  to  be 
kept  in  a kind  of  balneum  vapor  is,  td 
facilitate  the  eruption. 

Many  times  the  drong  and  pletho- 
ric fall  into  a vaft  dejeition  of  fpirits, 
and  a general  debility,  attended  with 
a heavy  opprefi'ed  pulfe,  at  the  very 
feizure  with  the  fmali-pox,  which 
makes  the  lefs  experienced  practitioner 
very  diffident  as  to  bleeding,  though 
here  equally  necedary,  and  nothing 
fooner  relieves  them,  efpeeially  w'hen 
this,  in  great  part,  ariles  from  fear 
and  dread  of  the  difeafe  ; which  is 
very  often  the  cafe  with  adult  per- 
fons,  who,  by  the  bye,  can  bed  bear 
bleeding,  unlefs  very  old.  For  not 
only  the  contagion  itfelf  perhaps  pri- 
marily affetls  the  animal  fpirits,  but 
the  very  fear  and  concern  alfo  fo 
didurb  and  weaken  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, that  the  heart  and  contraftile 
veffels  exert  much  lefs  force  on  the 
contained  fluids,  whence  the  regular 
fecretions  and  excretions  are  confider- 
ably  diminifhed,  particularly  thofe  im- 
portant ones,  the  nervous  fluid  and 
perfpiration.  So  that  hence  the  moles 
movenda  is  encrealed  and  the  vis  mo- 
trix  leffened.  Drawing  off  part,  there- 
fore, of  the  fcnerealed  blood,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  is  in  event  equiva-s 
lent  to  an  eucreafe  of  the  moving 
force.  Belides,  when  part  of  the  vif- 
cid  humours  is  drawn  off,  the  remain- 
ing are  more  eaiily  attenuated,  and 
rendered  more  fit  to  give  off  the  actu- 
ating principles,  or  animal  fpirits,  in 
due  quantity.  Some  blood  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  fliould  be  drawn  as  early 
as  poflible,  but  not  in  too  large  quan- 
tities at  once.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
repeat  the  bleeding,  if  necedary,  at 
lead  to  dop  the  orifice  now  and  then  ; 
for  by  this  means  you  avoid  the  faint- 
ing, which  otherwife  frequently  hap- 
pens, unlefs  the  patient  is  bled  in  a re- 
cumbent, or  lying  pofture. 

But  farther,  where  immoderate  fear 

* Vid.  Rhaz.  de  Varied  Is  & Morbillisj 
Cap.  vi,  ex  edit.  Mead . 
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and  deiefUon  of  fpirits  concur  with 
the  difeafe,  there  is  really  oftentimes 
a neceflity  of  giving  fomething  of  a 
cordial  nature,  even  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  that  too  fometiraes  ev  en 
not  fparingly.  Now  when  the  fu- 
perabundant  quantity  of  the  blood  is 
drawn  off,  thefe  invigorating  me- 
dicines may  be  ufed  with  greater 
fafety  and  advantage ; and  I have 
many  times  feen  exceeding  good  ef- 
fects from  them,  where  the  puftules, 
through  exceflive  fear,  and  opprelfion 
of  fpirits  of  the  patients,  lay  buried 
in  the  fkin,  as  it  were,  and  made  no 
confiderable  advance  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  I am  no  great  advo- 
cate for  the  hot  regimen,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fmall-pox  ; but  I 
know  this  mull  be  done  in  fuch  cafes, 
blitters  mutt  be  applied  to  roufe  the 
fluggifh  ofcillations  of  the  veffels,  or 
the  patient  certainly  finks  under  the 
malady.  Yet  in  general  I am  not 
fond  of  blittering  very  early  in  the 
finall-pox,  unlefs  there  is  great  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  tongue,  fauces,  and 
narine  paflages,  are  otherwife  like  to 
be  greatlyl  infetted  with  them.  When 
the  difeafe  attacks  with  a rawnefs, 
forenefs,  or  great  heat  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  a confiderable  Sharp 
rheum,  or  ftoppage  in  the  noftrils  with 
frequent  fneezing,  and  a tickling 
cough,  this  is  to  be  expefted,  unlefs 
revented  by  timely  blistering,  which 
have  often  found  very  fuccefsful. — 
A great  fneezing  and  (harp  rheum 
from  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  fliew 
that  the  ?nembrana  febneidertana , the 
common  lining  to  all;  thefe  paSTages, 
is  greatly  affedted,  and  that  a revul- 
fion  from  it  is  indicated  ; for  even  a 
few  puftules  in  the  throat  and  noftrils 
are  of  vaftly  worfe  confequence  than 
an  hundred  times  the  number  on  the 
external  habit.  Great  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  and  fwailowing 
are  the  certain  effedts,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  which 
frequently  quite  choak  the  ftek,  un- 
lefs you  are  exceeding  diligent  with 
your  gargles,  fyringing,  &c.  Some- 
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times  I have  known  fuch  a violent  dc- 
fluxion  on  thefe  parts,  as  to  caufe  a 
very  profufe  Salivation  even  at  the 
very  beginning,  which  hath  kept  the 
patient  conftantly  awake,  excoriated 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  throat,  brought 
on  fuch  excettive  pain  as  utterly  to 
deprive  them  of  Sleep,  and  make 
fwailowing  any  drink,  aliment,  Sec. 
almott  intolerable.  Here  early  blis- 
tering in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears. 
Sec.  is  indifpenfably  neceflary. 

Butfecondly,  when  perfons  of  weak 
lax  fibres,  and  a poor  thin  blood,  or 
thofe  who  have  undergone  lately  great 
evacuations,  are  attacked  with  the 
fmall-pox,  withhold  your  lancet,  as 
you  tender  the  life  of  your  patients. 
Thefe  generally  have  a funk  pale 
countenance,  a weak,  quick,  trem- 
bling pulfe,  very  great  dejedlion  of 
fpirits,  with  a pale,  crude,  weyifh, 
or  limpid  urine,  alternate  chills  and 
heats,  little  thirft,  and  no  great  pain, 
but  a perpetual  heavinefs  and  ficknefs 
at  ftomach,  giddinefs,  &c.  Here,  I 
pronounce  it,  fack  and  faffron  are  not 
improper,  with  more  eafy,  cordial, 
nervous  medicines,  fack  whey,  wine 
and  water,  or  the  like.  But  all  this 
may  be  done  without  large  dofes  of 
volatile  alcaliotis  falts  and  fpirits, 
fnake-root,  brandy,  ftrong  wine,  &c. 
And  yet  I have  feen  pretty  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  given  in  Some  low  de- 
prefled  cafes,  with  very  great  advan- 
tage. Blitters  alfo  may  be  here  ap- 
plied, and  Stimulating  cataplafms  to 
the  feet.  Bathing  Teems  not  fo  pro- 
per. 

There  is  one  thing  in  a peculiar 
manner  that  greatly  promotes  the  va- 
riolous eruption  in  thefe  low'  flow 
cafes,  where  the  puftules  do  not  break 
forth  in  a regular  manner  at  the  ufua! 
feafon,  but  lie  buried  in  the  fkin  with 
little  or  no  protuberance,  and  lefs  co- 
lour ; and  that  i;s  vomiting  by  a gentle 
emetic.  Nature  almott  always  makes 
this  effort  fpontaneouflv  in  this  difeafe, 
and  I think  we  fktould  follow  the  indi- 
cation ; for  it  not  only  in  part  throws 
off  the  morbific  matter  which  prima- 
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rily  affe&ed  the  ftomach,  but  alfo  the 
heavy,  putrid,  bilious  colhmes,  that 
may  have  been  collected  in  it,  the  li- 
ver, gall-bladder,  &c.  It  is  very  no- 
torious that  the  aftion  of  vomiting 
forces  off  through  the  Ikin,  perfpira- 
tion.fweat,  puftules. — I know  it  is'  ob- 
jefled,  that  vomiting  drives  up  too 
much  blood  to  the  brain,  and  there- 
fore is  improper  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fmall-pox  : and  I think  fo  too, 
if  done  antecedent  to  bleeding  in  ple- 
thoric conftitutions.  Nav,  I have 
known  very  terrible  accidents  enfue, 
where  thus  injudioufly  managed.  But 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  without 
the  follicitation  of  art,nature  is  always 
at  it,  and  makes  almoft  perpetual, 
though  many  times  vain,  endeavours 
to  difeharge  the  ftomach.  Now  it  is 
certain,  that  by  co-operating  with  her 
motions,  and  alibiing  her  effort  with 
a proper  walk,  we  greatly  help  her 
attempt,  and  the  vomiting  even  ceafes 
much  the  fooner ; and  it  is  obfervable, 
that,  on  the  complete  eruption,  the  vo- 
miting goes  quite  off ; but  even  that  is 
by  this  means  very  much  promoted. 
I would  have  the  cataplafms  to  the  feet 
immediately  fucceed  the  emetic,  for 
reafens  that  are  very  obvious. 

The  emetic  hath  commonly  the 
■farther  good  effeft  of  producing  a 
ftool  or  two,  by  which  the  intellines 
are,  unloaded  of  grol's  indurated  ex- 
crements, or  any  putrid  bilious  con- 
tents. If  this  doth  not  happen,  an 
emolient  laxative  clyfter  fhould  be 
forthwith  given ; and,  in  raanv  cafes, 
a gentle,  eafy,  cool  cathartic  of  man- 
na, cream  of  tartar,  Glauber’s  fait,  or. 
rhubarb,  is  neceffary  ; even  if  a diar- 
rhoea is  urgent,  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb fhould  be  given. 

Different  conftitutions  of  the  air 
have  different  effects  on  the  molt 
healthy,  much  more  on  the  ftek  and 
weak,  and  of  courfe  on  difeafes. — It 
hath  been  long  obferved,  that  one 
conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  pro- 
motes, another  retards,  the  pregrefs  of 
epidemic  diforders,  particularly  of  the 
fmall-pox,  which  at  one.  time  begin 


in  the  remoteft  corner  of  a town  or 
city,  and  foon  ravage  the  whole  ; at 
another  they  are  carried  into  the  very 
heart  of  them,  and  yet  prefently  ceafe. 
The  plague  itfelf  is  commonly  flopped 
by  a change  of  air  from  hot  and 
moift  to  cold  and  dry.  The  very  ftate 
of  the  blood  greatly  depends  on  the 
precedent  and  prefent  conftitution  of 
the  air,  and  it  hath  been  proved,  that 
the  contagion  hath  different  effefls  on 
different  dates  of -the  blood.  A due 
confideration,  therefore,  of  the  pre- 
fent and  preceding  conftitution  of  the 
air,  is  of  no  fmall  import  to  our  me- 
thod of  cure. 

As  a continual  cold  dry  air  makes 
the  fibres  llrong  and  very  elailic,  and 
the  Wood  denfe  and  vifeid,  one  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  patients,  in 
fuch  a conftitution,  will,  cecteris  pa- 
ribus, more  need  and  better  bear 
blood-letting,  than  in  a warm,  moift, 
relaxing  ftate  of  the  air ; and  that  they 
will  want  more  of  the  diluting,  emol- 
lient, antiphlogiftic  drink,  diet,  and 
medicines . Whereas,  in  the  latter, 
foniething,  more  cordial,  fubaftringent, 
and  antiputrefeent,  will  be  requiiite. 

It  is  certain,  in  very  cold  and  dry 
weather,  as  alfo  when  very  hot  and 
dry,  perfons  in  the  fmall-pox  fpit 
vaflly  ]efs  than  in  the  oppofite  conftitu- 
tions of  the  air  ; fo  that,  in  a very  dry 
atmofphere, all  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  dilute  the  humours,  and  pro- 
mote falivation,  fo  neceffary  and  falu- 
tary  in  this  difeafe.  This  however,  in 
fome  feafons  and  fome  perfons,  is 
vaflly  too  profufe  and  prejudicial ; I 
think  mere  particularly  in  coldifh, 
moift,  flabby  weather,  and  in  perfons 
fubjeft  to  catarrhal  diforders.  I have 
many  times  known  the  falivation  be- 
gin fo  foon,  and  continue  fo  immode- 
rate, as  at  ;ength  to  abrade  the  common 
envelope  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and 
fauces,  caufing  moil  Cxquifite  pain, 
preventing  fleep  and  fwallowing,  and 
keeping  the  patients  in  a perpetual 
torture.  And  therefore  I always 
dread  a premature  a!ivation,efpeciaHy 
when  profufe  and  very  acrid. 
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As  Tome  conditutions  of  the  air 
hinder  a fufficient  falivation,  others 
difpofe  to  too  much,  and  that  too 
acrimonious : an  epidemic  catarrh 
lhall  at  one  time  be  only  a difcharge 
of  a thin,  foft,  inflpid  mucus ; at 
another,  a profule  acrid  gleet,  exco- 
riating the  nofe,  1 ps,  fauces.  See. 
Probably  fuch  a kind  of  atmofphere 
as  difpofes  to  exceflive  falivations, 
may  in  part  alfo  be  productive  of  that 
crude,  crystalline,  undigelted  pox, 
which  we  too  frequency  meet  with. 
For  a moilt,  flabby,  chill  feafon,  not 
only  too  much  relaxes  the  contraflile 
veffels,  and  impregnates  the  blood 
with  the  cold  nitrous  vapours,  but 
withal  greatly  obilrudts  perfpiratioh  ; 
whence  a fuarp  ferous  colluvies  is  ac- 
cumulated ; and  it  is  chiefly  in  fuch 
feafons  that  this  fort  of  fmall-pox  is 
redominant  ; as  the  fmall,  warty, 
lack  kind,  with  little  or  no  faliva- 
tion, is  moft  commonly  obferved  du- 
ring a long-continued  courfe  of  dry 
north-eafterly  winds,  very  hot  or  very 
cold  dry  weather.  Doth  not  this  ob- 
fervation  hint  to  us  the  different  regi- 
men neceffary  in  different  feafons  ? 

Thefe  cryftalline  or  lymphatic  pox 
never  maturate  kindly,  but  the  mat- 
ter remains  crude,  and  a mere  watery 
ichor  to  the  lad  ; and  in  many  places 
they  run  one  into  another,  and  form 
very  large  vefleations,  which  at  length 
breaking  and  corroding  all  around 
them,  the  patient  is  ulcerated  all  over, 
and  appears  like  a flead  rabbit.  I have 
feen  fome  running  down  under  fuch  a 
kind  of  a tabes  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days  together,  the  fltirp  humours 
oozing  out,  and  dripping  from  them 
continually,  till  at  lad  they  have  been 
diffolved  in  a double  fenfe.  Very 
frequently  a great  part  of  this  thin 
crude  matter  is  re-abforbed  into  the 
blood,  and  leaves  a vad  number  of 
the  pudules  flaccid,  empty,  or  fili- 
quole,  as  they  call  it.  This  creates 
terrible  disorders,  and  plays  over  the 
tragedy  again,  which  generally  ends 
in  a fatal  catadrophe ; convulflve  ri- 
gors, peripncumonic  fever,  delirium, 
dyfentery,  fyncope,  See,  are  the  com- 
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mon  confequenccs.  However,  when 
it  goes  off  by  a moderate  diarrhoea, 
ora  very  plentiful  difcharge  of  full- 
coloured  fubliding  urine,  the  ficlc 
very  often  recover ; but  when  the 
dools  are  black,  bloody,  or  famous, 
they  generally  indicate  a mortineation 
of  the  intedines,  efpecially  if  the  ab- 
domen is  fvvoln,  painful,  and  tenfe. 
And  a mi&urition,  or  perpetual  ur- 
ging to  urine  without  any  confide- 
rable  difcharge,  is  a very  bad  lyrnp- 
tom,  unlefs  it  arifes  from  hliders. — 
If  ever  large  fweats  are  ufeful  in  the 
fmall-pox,  it  is  in  this  kind  of  them  ; 
and  I think  I have  found  them  feveral 
times  greatly  advantageous. 

In  this  crude,  ichorofe,  indigedi- 
ble  pox  and  profufe  ptyalifm,  where 
the  Ikin  and  pudules  arc  pale  or  lu- 
rid, the  pulfe  weak,  the  urine  thin, 
watery,  crude,  the  warmer  medi- 
cines are  neceffary ; fuch  as  pulv.  con- 
trayerv.  c.  myrrh,  mulk,  faffron, 
camphor,  theriaca,  mithridate,  con- 
feftio  cardiaca.  Thefe  are  of  vad: 
fervice  in  raifmg  the  pudules  and 
digeding  the  matter,  and  may  be 
walhed  down  with  lack-whey,  de- 
codt.  rubicund,  a temperate  tedaceous 
julep,  or  a difh  of  coffee  now  and 
then,  with  a little  thin  milk  in  it ; 
which  I have  known,  more  than 
once,  drank  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  fmall-pox  with  no  ill  effed^, 
nay,  with  a very  good  one  ; as  it 
manifedly  quieted  the  tickling  vexa- 
tious cough  caufed  by  the  fharp  thin 
rheum. 

Here  alfo,  without  doubt,  opiates 
are  drongly  indicated,  and  theriaca, 
elixir  paregoricum,  or  tindlura  the- 
baica,  fhould  be  given  with  diaco- 
dium  frequently,  but  in  fuch  dofes  as 
to  quiet,  not  to  dupefy,  the  patient  ; 
which  indeed  is  the  mod  fafe  method 
of  giving  opiates  in  all  forts  of  fe- 
vers, and  ultimately  the  mod  effec- 
tual ; for  though  a large  dole  at  once 
may  more  immediately  procure  deep, 
yet  it  is  much  lei’s  refrefhing ; but, 
when  it  doth  not,  a delirium  is  almolt 
always  the  certain  confequence,  or  a 
long  continued  Aupor.  In  all  events, 
G 2 great 
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great  dofes  caufe  very  great  relaxation 
and  univerfal  debility,  which  nothing 
but  a frefh  dofe,  after  fomc  time,  or 
a warm  cordial,  will  relieve:  they 
are  fimilar  in  effeft  to  large  dofes  of 
fpirituous  liqtiors,which  produce  tem- 
porary madnefs  or  faipefadtion,  end- 
ing in  general  weaknefs,  tremors,  and 
the  utmoll:  dejedtion  of  fpirits.  Be- 
fides,  no  one  can  fay  what  efledt  a 
particular  dofe  of  opium  will  have  on 
a particular  perfon,  till  he  hath  tried 
it.  Some  have  fuch  a peculiar  dif- 
pofiticn,  that  a very  fmall  clofe  will 
greatly  affedl  them;  whereas  others,  of 
nearly  the  fame  apparent  (Length, 
conftitution,  &c.  will  take  four  rimes 
the  quantity  with  vaftly  lefs  efredl. — 
Some  bear  diacodium  that  cannot 
touch  opium.  So  that  it  is  always 
prudent  to  begin  at  lead  with  mode- 
rate opiates,  and  in  fmall  dofes. 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  caution, 
there  are  no  medicines  w'  atever  that 
incraflate  thin  acrid  humours,  abate 
their  irritation  and  defluxion,  and 
mature  the  puflules  fo  efiedtually,  as 
opiates  properly  given.  In  truth, 
when  the  puftules  are  numerous,  we 
can  do  very  little  without  them,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  Hate  of  the  dircafe, 
when  they  become  exceedingly  pain- 
ful.— And  yet  even  here,  when  the 
falivation  is  extremely  vifei  1 and 
difficult,  and  the  refpiration  ihort  and 
laborious,  we  fhould  be  very  cautious 
in  ufmg  them,  and  join  with  them 
gum  ammoniac,  oxymcl  fpilliticum, 
&c. 

Nqr  mud:  we,  in  thi?  lymphatic  or 
cryftalline  pox,  be  fparin0  of  blilters, 
which,  befides  their  other  good 
effects , give  a copious  vent  to  the 
acrid  morbific  humours ; -and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  the  large  bladders,  which 
the  puftules  caufe  by  running  to- 
gether, fhould  be  opened  with  a 
lancet,— Letting  out  the  matter  with 
a golden  needle,  as*  Avicenna  ad- 
vifes,  is  more  nice  than  neceffary.  Do 
it  as  you  will,  a worfe  cicatrix  Fol- 
lows than  when  committed  to  nature. 

' * 

* Avicenna  Canon  Medic.  Lib.  iv.  Cap. 
jfe  Varidlis,  p.  66.  cx  edit.  Plempii. 
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But  here  the  danger  fuperfedes  that 
confideration,  for  a mortification  it 
fometimes  brought  on  by  the  corro- 
five  matter,  and  fome  of  it  withal  is 
continually  re-abforbed  into  the 
blood. 

I would  alfo  advife  fome  proper 
diuretics  to  be  joined  with  the  alexi- 
pharmac  medicines,  as  nitre,  fal 
fuccini,  fpirit  nitri  dulcis,  and  the 
like.  For  I have  many  times  ob- 
ferved  a plentiful  flow  of  urine  very 
happily  compenfate  the  deficiency  of 
other  evacuations ; and,  if  this  hap- 
pens when  the  falivation  begins  to 
ceafe,  and  the  face  fubfides,  it  is 
always  falutary  ; and  as  it  is  fo,  it 
fhould  be  promoted  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  ; and  the  fick  fhoukl  be  frequently 
pro.mpted  to  difeharge  it,  which  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  getting  them 
upon  their  knees.  For,  whillt  lying 
in  bed,  they  have  many  times  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  make  if ; 
and  yet  immediately  on  being  lifted 
up,  they  fhall  render  it  in  a large 
quantity. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
the  thin,  acrid,  variolous  matter,  to 
take  a turn  down  the  inteflines,  and 
very  often  in  a very  violent  manner. 
Innumerable  inftances  have  occurred 
in  the  fmall-pox,  where  a critical 
diarrhoea  hath  fared  the  life  of  the 
patient ; nature  even  fubflitutes  this 
difeharge  in  children,  for  the  falivation 
in  aduiis.  We  fhould  he  very  careful 
therefore,  never  to  fupprefs  it  too 
haflily  ; and  even  when  it  is  profufe, 
we  fhould  not  attempt  it,  till  we  have 
premifed  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  ; 
and  then,  indeed,  proper  aftringents, 
opiates,  decodh  rubicund,  decodt. 
fracait.  tindf.  rof.  &c.  may  be  ufed  ; 
and  when  every  thing  elfe  fails,  a 
clyft^r  with  diafeordium,  or  the.iaca, 
will  Hem  the  torrent.  But  in  gene- 
ral we  fhould  only  moderate  it, 
especially  at  or  after  the  ftate,  taking 
care,  however,  to  fupport  the  patient, 
during  the  flux,  with  a proper 
ftrengthening  fubaftringent  diet. 

I never  obferved  either  the  vegeta- 
ble or  the  mineral  acids  of  any  greet 
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lervice  in  the  crude  cryflalline  pox  ; 
but  1 have  often  found  them  highly 
ufeful  in  the  fmall,  black,  confluent 
kind,  with  petechia:;  in  which  the 
putrefaction  of  the  humours  in  gene- 
ral feems  much  greater,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  pu Itules  is  vallly  more  fcEtid 
and  famous,  than,  in  the  cry flal  line, 
the  ichor  of  which  many  times  hath 
little  or  no  flench  at  all.  1 hough 
perhaps  fcarce  one  in  four  recovers 
trom  this  fmall,  black,  confluent 
kind  (and  when  attended  with  black 
fpots,  bloody  urine,  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, fcarce  one  of  a thoufand)  yet 
fometimes  great  things  have  been  done 
by  mineral  acids,  altringent  alexiphar- 
mics,  and  preparations  of  the  cortex 
peruv.  when  the  petechiae  have  been 
numerous,  and  the  fmall-pox  very 
black,  fmall,  and  confluent,  nay, 
and  even  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  haemorrhage.  I have  known  lome 
inflances  of  a recovery,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  by  thole  methods ; but 
never  met  with  one  who  furvived  the 
direafe,  that  made  bloody  urine,  un- 
lefs  it  was  manifeftly  from  canthari- 
des.  Eut  as  this  kind  of  pox  is  of 
very  long  duration,  and  the  patient 
(if  he  at  length  gets  over  it)  continues 
between  life  and  death,  as  it  were, 
for  many  days  together  ; the  above 
medicines  are  not  only  neceffary,  but 
he  Ihould  be  a'ifo  plentifully  fupport- 
jed,  in  the  lafl  ftadium  efpecially,  with 
proper  analeptic  and  antifeptic  drinks 
and  diet ; tiil  at  lafl,  like  the  ferpent, 
(emblem  of  recovered  health)he  crawls 
out  of  the  black  exuvise  into  new  life 
and  vigour : and  truly  I have  feen 
fome  cafes,  which  feemed  more  like  a 
refurrection  than  a recovery. 

When  I recommend  the  ufeof  the 
bark  in  fome  kinds  of  the  fmall-pox, 
I do  it  upon  fufficient  experience  and 
authority ; whoever  is  not  fatisfied 
with  mine,  may  confult  the  great  Dr. 
Mead,*  Prof.Monro,t  and  Dr.Wall,| 
on  this  matter. — I commonly  begin 
with  the  alexipharmic  tincture  of  the 

* De  Variolis  Sc  Morbillis,  p.  45. 

rf-  Medical  E flays,  Vol.  V.  p.  102, 
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bark  above  deferibed,  well-acidulated 
with  elixir  of  vitriol ; and  then  pro-, 
ceed  to  the  decoition.,  or  eXtrudl,  it 
neceflary.  But  let  mcftrongly  caution, 
againft  giving  any  thing  ot  this  kind, 
where  the  refpi  ration  is  difficult , the 
body  very  colli vc,  and  the  abdomen 
hard  and  tumid,  at  leaft  till  you  have 
removed  thofe  fymptoms.— -I  mult 
add,  that  the  tinit.  cort.  alexipharm. 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  die  lym- 
phatic pox,  and  ihould  be  given  foon 
after  the  complete  eruption,  to  pro- 
mote, as  much  as  poflible,  fome  de- 
gree of  maturation.  It  is  certain  bark, 
commonly  brings  on  a laudable  di- 
geflion  in  gleety  ulcers.  . Morton  *" 
gave  the  bark,  not  only  in  the  de- 
cline, but  during  the  maturation  of 
the  pox,  if  he  found  any  remidion ; 
and  that  too  every  third  or  fourth 
hour,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm; 
and  I know  this  hath  been  praflifed 
many  years  ago,  with  fucccfs,  by 
fome  other  eminent  phyfleians. 

TJie  great  difficulty  and  danger  of 
this  difeafe,  chiefly  conies  on  at  the 
ftatc,  or  turn  of  the  pox  (which  hap- 
pens much  fooner  in  fome  kinds  than 
in  others,  the  milder  the  pox,  always 
the  fooner)  for  however  eafily.  matters 
may  have  proceeded  till  this  time,  w e 
are  now. (viz.  the  feventh,  ninth,  or 
eleventh  day  from  the  eruption)  very 
often  furprifed  with  a very  Blocking 
change,  and  terrible  fymptoms.  1 he 
fwelling  of  the  lace  finks  at  once,  the 
falivation  fuddenly  ceafes,  the  puf- 
tules  grow  flaccid,  the  interftices  pale, 
lurid,  orafh-coloured  ; a rigor  comes 
on,  a fever  fucceeds,  with  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  faintnefs  and  fick- 
nefs ; a perpetual  anxiety,  tremor^, 
fnbfultus,  delirium,  &c.  foon  follow. 
Such  a change  is  to  be  expefted,  if  the 
puftules  break  out  very  numerous  the 
firft,  fecond,  or  third  day  from  the 
feizure  ; if  after  the  complete  eruption 
they  do  not  fill  Well , keep  up  round, 
and  properly  pointed,  but  grow  flat, 
and  run  abroad,  or  have  a fmalldimple 
or  black  {peck  in  the  middle  ; if  they 
are  not  furrounded  with  a florid  bafe, 
* De  Vaiiolis,  cap.  ix.  p.  1150. 
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and  look  themfclvcs  wan,  or  darkifh 
coloured.  If  the  urine  withal  hath 
continued,  or  grows  pale,  crude,  and 
thin,  and  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries  throb  much,  no  fmall  danger 
is  impending.  Here,  then,  the  phy- 
fician  muft  in  a more  efpecial  manner 
watch  his  patient  with  the  utmoil  di- 
ligence; for  the  affair  of  life  and 
death  is  now  to  be  tranfa&ed  in  a few 
hours : and  though  no  abfolutc  rules 
can  be  well  laid  down  in  a difeafe 
that  is  attended  with  fuch  a great  va- 
riety of  accidents  as  the  fmall-pox, 
yet  perhaps  the  following  hints  may 
not  be  altogether  ufelefs. 

i ft.  If  the  fwelling  of  the  hands 
doth  not  regularly  fucceed  the  tumor 
of  the  face,  and  the  fwelling  of  the 
feet  that  of  the  hands,  it  is  juftly 
reckoned  an  ill  fy'mptom ; for  this  is 
a regular  and  critical  tranflation  of 
the  morbid  humours  to  thofe  parts, 
and  commonly  happens  when  the 
falivation  begins  to  abate,  and  the 
face  fubfides. 

Where,  therefore,  circumftances 
arc  threatening,  I would  advife  the 
application  of  epifpaftics  to  the  wrills 
and  ancles,  a little  before  we  fhould 
expeft  the  tumour  of  the  refpeftive 
parts  fhould  come  on ; for  thefe  not 
only  more  certainly  draw  the  humours 
there,  but  alfo  give  them  vent : and 
I think  the  ufe  of  emollient  cataplafms 
or  fotus  to  the  parts,  fhould  forfome 
time  precede  the  blifters,  as  they 
wouldjalfo  tend  to  follicit  thefe  Critical 
tumors.  Baglivi*  fays  he  ordered 
fponges  foaked  in  emollient  decoc- 
tions with  great  fuccefs.  Sometimes 
Indeed,  nature,  of  her  own  accord, 
throws  the  morbid  matter  on  the  ex- 
tremities with  fuch  violence,  as  to 
create  great  inflammation,  tumor, 
and  moil  exquifite  pain,  which  no- 
thing will  fo  effe£tu?.lly  relieve  as 
e nollient  fomentations,  by  relaxing 
the  parts,  and  opening  the  pores. 

'I  he  foregoing  method  I recom- 
mended above  twenty  years  ago  f , and 
have  fince  pradlifed  it  in  abundanc 
* De  variolis  & morbilis. 
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of  inflances  with  great  advantage. — ■ 
The  premature  receflion  of  critical 
tumors  is  always  of  very  dangerous 
confequence,  witnefs  even  the  com- 
mon gout ; infomuch  that  we  are 
many  times  obliged  to  fix  it  by  acrid 
cataplafms.  In  the  above  cafe,  blif- 
ters not  only  attrodl  but  difeharge 
the  morbilic  matter.  I very  frequently 
add  cantharides  to  the  cataplafms ; 
and  I find  it  now  a pradlice  with  fome 
very  great  phyficians  to  apply  blifters 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet  in  cafes  of 
danger. 

2dly,  If  heat,  head-ach,  ficknefs, 
and  load  at  ftomach,  great  reftlelfnefs, 
or  ftupor,  come  on  about  thefixth  or 
eighth  day  from  the  eruption,  the 
body  being  ccftive,  as  commonly  it 
is,  a plain  clyfter  of  milk,  fugar,  and 
fait,  feldom  fails  of  giving  immediate 
relief : and  this  is  efpecially  neceflary 
when  the  fick  make  frequent  but  vain 
efforts  to  ftool.  For  the  excrements, 
baked  up  by  heat  and  long  retention, 
are  crowded  into  the  colon  and  reflum , 
where  prefling  on  the  bottom  of  the 
aorta,  iliacs,  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
they  hinder  the  free  defeent  of  the 
blood  to  the  lower  parts , whence  the 
head  and  bread:  are  over-loaded.  Bc- 
fides,  they  fupprefs  the  urine,  and 
neither  wind,  ftool,  nor  water,  can  be 
difeharged  till  the  indurated  excre- 
ments are  foftened,  and  the  guts  re- 
laxed, lubricated,  and  irritated  to  their 
office  by  a proper  clyfter.  Indeed  I 
feldom  fuffer  my  patients,  particu- 
larly young  perfons,  to  grow  fo  ex- 
ceeding coitive  ; for  I generally  order 
an  emolient  clyfter,  if  neceflary,  to 
be  injected  every  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  day  from  the  beginning,  till  I 
enter  on  the  ufe  of  gentle  purgatives, 
which  keeps  the  patient  much  cooler, 
and  renders  the  ufe  of  anodynes  much 
more  fafe  and  effeiftual:  for  very 
often  they  will  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect till  the  body  is  unloaded,  or  bring 
on  a comatofe  difpofition. 

And  yet,  3dly,  Anodynes  are  al- 
moft  always  proper,  nay  neceflary,  in 
the  fmall-pox,  efpeciaily  at  and  to- 
wards the  crilis : were  it  for  nothing 
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but  to  afTunge  the  pain  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  ikin  and  puflules, 
thev  would  be  required  ; for  it  one 
boil  is  attended  with  fo  much  un- 
eafinel's,  what  will  ten  thoufand  occa- 
iion  ? However,  the  pain  and  forenefs 
complained  of  is  generally  a good 
fymptom.  It  is  certainly  a very  bad 
one  when  neither  the  (kin  or  pollutes 
enflame  or  grow  painful ; for  it  argues 
a o-reat  deficiency  of  vis  vita,  want 
of  a due  circulation  in  the  extreme  ca- 
pillaries, and  an  univerfal  torpor. 
Let  me  farther  add,  that  towards  the 
ftate  efpecially,  the  opiates  (hould  be 
given  early  in  the  evening,  before  the 
exacerbation  comes  on,  and  in  larger 
doles ; and  if  need  be,  oftener  re- 
peated. Diacodiumhere  feldoin  proves 
fufficient,  unlefs  in  children.  rl  he 
dofe  of  the  anodyne  particularly 
fhould  be  always  encreaied  the  eve- 
ning before  we  expect  the  crilis,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  tumult,  which  ge- 
nerally comes  on  the  enduing  night ; 
for,  as  Hippocrates  * obferves,  the 
night  before  the  crifis,  in  all  fevers, 
is  moll  troublefome.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  very  feverilh  and  hot,  I find  it 
bed  to  give  the  opiate  with  fome  acid, 
or  out  of  a faline  draught;  but,  when 
low  and  languid,  with  thearica,  or 
fome  alexipharmirc. 

4thly,  If  at  the  approach  of  the  fe- 
condary  fever  the  pulfe  beats  very 
quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  carotid 
arteries  throb  greatly,  the  heat  grows 
intenfe,  the  breathing  very  difficult, 
and  an  acute  pain  of  the  head,  or 
more  or  lefs  of  a phrenfy,  comes  on, 
you  are  to  bleed  immediately,  or  in  a 
very  fborttlme  the  cafe  will  be  irre- 
coverable.— It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
blood  drawn,  under  fuch  circum- 
llances,  is  extremely  vifeid,  and  as  buffy 
as  in  the  higheft  pleurify  : it  is  very 
evident  that  it  is  in  a very  inflam- 
matory ftate,  from  the  ophthaimies, 
quinfies,  peripneumonies,  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  external  inflammations, 
which  commonly  fucceed. 

But,  5thly,  If  on  the  contrary  the 
pulfe  flags,  the  patient  faints,  the 
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puftules  and  the  intcrftlces  grow  pale, 
ihrivelled,  and  funk,  or  livid,  the 
extremities  coldifh  or  clammy,  you 
can  fcarce  give  too  warm  medicines, 
drinks,  & c.  nor  apply  too  many  blif- 
ters : I have  feen  very  large  quantities 
of  warm  wine  given  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  with  furprifing  fuccefs. 

6thly,  About  the  clofe  of  the  third 
ftadium  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  faliva- 
tion  commonly  abates  much,  and  the 
matter  very  often  grows  fo  exceeding- 
thick  and  glutinous,  that  it  is  fpit  off 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  threa- 
tens fuffocation  every  minute  almolt, 
unlefs  perpetually  deterged  by  proper 
gargles,  fyringing,  &c.  I know  no 
gargles  better  in  this  cafe  than  cyder 
and  honey,  or  vinegar,  water,  and 
honey,  or  oxymel  fcilliticum,  with  a 
little  nitre  or  crude  fal  ammoniac. 
Muftard  alfo  may  be  boiled  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  gargles,  when  aftronger 
ftimulant  is  wanting.  The  vegetable 
acids  are  much  more  faponaceous  and 
abfterfive  than  fpirit  of  vitriol,  though 
more  commonly  ufed.  Many  times 
all  thefe  are  ineffectual,  and  nothing 
but  an  aCtual  vomit  will  relieve. 
Sydenham  vomited  in  this  cafe,  with 
vinum  beneaictum  to  §ifs.  We  have 
much  milder,  but  equally  efficacious  ; 
nay,  oxymel  fcilliticum  frequently 
given,  many  times  fucceeds,  by  gently 
puking,  and  eafing  both  expectoration 
and  refpiration.  Befides,  it  hath  the 
farther  advantage  of  promoting  urine 
and  ftool,  which  are  very  often  de- 
ficient atthis  time  of  the  difeafe  ; but 
when  the  cafe  is  urgent,  it  fhould  be 
quickened  by  a decoction,  or  infufion 
of  ipecacoanha.  I have  had  honefty 
and  refolution  enough  to  put  this  in 
praCtice  feveral  times,  where  this  was 
the  dernier  e-  reJJ'ourcc,  and  thereby 
have  fometimes evidently  fnatchedmy 
patient  from  the  jaws  of  death,  though 
at  the  rifque  of  my  own  reputation  ; 
but  truly  fometimes  alfo  I have  loft 
both.  But  I fhall  ever  be  of  Celfus’s 
opinion,  to  trv  a doubtful  remedy 
rather  than  none.  It  is  not  very  un- 
common to  find  the  tongue  and  fauces 
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covered  with  a vaflly  thick,  adhefive, 
whitifh,  or  brown  pellicle,  fo  that 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  par- 
boiled ; and  the  cefophagus  and  afpe- 
ra  arteria  are  commonly  in  the  fame 
condition:  this  neither  vomit,  gar- 
gle, nor  aught  elfe  will  remove; 
and  is  a very  bad  fymptdm,  as  it 
ihews  there  is  no  manner  of  fecretion 
through  the  glands  of  the  parts.. 

The  great  tenacity  of  the  mucus  of 
the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.  many  times 
arifes  from  want  of  drinking  freely, 
through  the  courfe  of  the  diftemper. 
But  this  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  di- 
lute the  blood,  fupport  the  fal  ivation, 
fill  the  puflules,  wafh  off  the  morbid 
acrid  falts,  and  fupply  the  veflels  with 
more  wholefome  fluids ; the  very  ali- 
ment in  this  difeafe  fhould  be,  nay, 
muft  be,  chiefly  liquid  ; asfolids,  for 
the  moft  part,  can  be  neither  relifhed 
nor  fwallowed.  In  the  black  con- 
fluent fmall-pox,  you  mult  drink  or 
die:  thin  acidulated  w'hey,  decodt. 
lufitan.  gruel,  or  water  with  Rhe- 
nifh  or  fmall  French  white-wine,  cy- 
der and  water,  or  the  like,  arc  ex- 
ceeding proper;  and  if  either  pete- 
chi:e  or  hemorrhages  appear,  tinc- 
ture of  rofes,  or  claret  and  wraterwell 
acidulated. 

But,  -thly.  When  the  incruflation 
is  perfectly  formed,  and  the  fal  Ra- 
tion abates,  we  mult  ltudy  to  pro- 
mote feme  other  evacuations  ; for 
nothing  now  is  to  be  farther  thrown 
off  on  the  external  habit,  little  or  no- 
thing now  can  tranfpire  through  the 
oruity  fcalv  fkin,  which  envelopes 
the  body  like  a coat  of  mail,  or  ra- 
ther, in  its  confequences,  like  the 
poifoned  fhirc  of  Hercules  : for  it  not 
only  vaflly  hinders  perfpiration,  but 
alfo  confines  the  pus  and  fanies,  which 
grow  every  hour  more  and  more  pu- 
trid, and,  being  continually  reforbed 
into  the  blood,  bring  on,  feed,  and 
augment,  the  fecondary  fever. 

If  we  can  keep,  up  the  falivation, 
and  promote  a clue  flow  of  well-con- 
cofled  urine,  at  this  period,  things 
go  on  tolerably  well ; but,  very  often, 
they  both  greatly  fail  all  on  a fudden. 
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and  the  patient  falls  into  the  utmoft 
danger.  Here  all  endeavours  fhould 
be  ufed  to  renew  thefe  evacuations ; 
more  blifters  fhould  be  forthwith  laid 
on,  and  an  emollient  laxative  clyfter 
immediately  injected  : expeflorating 
mixtures  likewife  of  oxymel  fcilliti- 
cum,  lac  ammoniac,  &c.  fhould  be 
frequently  ufed. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  no  fmall  advan- 
tage at  this  time  of  the  difeafe,  to 
fhift  the  linen  of  the  fick,  which  is 
now  grown  exceeding  foul,  ftiff,  and 
{linking,  and  become  vallly  uneafy  to 
them  : oefides,  it  very  much  pollutes 
the  air  of  the  chamber,  and  renders 
it  fo  very  unfit  for  refpiration,  that 
even  the  moft  healthy  can  fcarce  bear 
it ; nay,  it  not  only  hurts  the  breath- 
ing, but  the  miafmata  of  this  poifon- 
ous  mephites  are  continualiv  pafling 
into  the  blood  again  through  the  vafa 
inhalantia,  lungs,  &c.  and  farther  cor- 
rupt the  blood.  It  is  furprifing  to  find 
how  greatly  the  fick  are  refrefbed  on 
changing  the  air  of  the  room,  by 
prudently  opening  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  removing  the  {linking  li- 
nen, &c.  : they  have  new  life,  as 
they  frequently  and  properly  exprefs 
it ; for  frefn  air  is  the  breath  of  life. 
It  is  certainly  of  the  higheft  ill  con- 
fequence  to  confine  fuch  putrid  air, 
and  the  fick  in  it.  The  abfurd  me- 
thod of  making  a kind  of  hofpital 
chamber  in  a houfe,  and  crowding 
up  two,  three,  or  more  fick  in  it,  is 
a moft  dangerous  praflice,  and  I have 
often  known  it  manifeftjy  fatal  : the 
flench,  the  groans,  the  cries  of  one, 
difturb  and  offend  the  others ; it  is 
rare  that  they  fleep  all  together,  but 
they  are  too  often  kept  waking  fo : 
it  is  bad  living  by  fuch  bad  neigh- 
bours. Whatever  may  be  pretended, 
there  is  no  manner  of  danger  in  fhift- 
ing  the  fick,  provided  it  can  be  care- 
fully done,  into  very  dry  warm  linen ; 
but  it  is  a filly  notion  to  have  the  fnirt 
or  fhift  wor’n  by  another  perfon  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
is  put  on  the  fick  perfon.  Can  it  not 
be  made  fully  dry  and  warm  without 
fo  doing  ? Will  not  the  perfpiration, 
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or  fweat,  of  the  mod  healthy,  dirt 
and  damp  it  ? 

But  of  this  enough  : I return  to 
the  affair  of  evacuation,  and  fhull 
conclude  this  head  with  fome  obfcr- 
vations  on  purging  hi  the  Secondary 
fever  of  the  fmall-pox. 

When  the  falivation  proceeds  regu-. 
larlv,  the  puftules  keep  up  and  matu- 
rate kindly,  the  fwellings  of  the  face, 
hands,  and  feet,  come  on  in  due  fea- 
fon,  and  the  patients  deep  quietly, 
and  breathe  freely,  all  things  are  well, 
and  nature  is  moil  effectually  doing- 
her  own  work,  and  fhould  be  proper- 
ly fupported  in  it,  but  never difturbed. 
ftere  I even  abftain  from  clyfters, 
though  the  patient  may  have  been 
endive  for  feveral  days  together,  till 
after  the  complete  incruftation  ; and 
then  they  are  proper  to  prepare  for 
the  fucceeding  purges,  which  with- 
out all  doubt  are  then  neeffary. 

But  it  very  often,  nay,  almoft  al- 
ways, happens,  in  the  coherent  and 
confluent  pox,  at,  or  before,  this 
period,  that  more  or  lefs  of  a fecon- 
dary  fever  comeson ; partly  from  the 
reforption  of  the  matter  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  puftules,  partly  from 
the  fuppreffed  perforation,  and  part- 
ly from  the  putrid  colluvies  of  the 
inteftinal  canal : which  cannot  but 
be  very  conliderable,  as  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  morbific  matter,  fepa- 
rated  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  &c.  is  fwallowed,  and  a great 
deal  more  muff  be  fecreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  guts,  biliary  duffs,  &c. 
into  the  inteftines  : for,  as  vaftly  lefs 
than  ufual  now  paffes  off  through  the 
fkin,  a much  greater  quantity  of  hu- 
mours muft  fall  on  the  bowels ; it  be- 
ing a well-known  maxim,  that  the 
leffening  of  one  evacuation  is  the  en- 
creafe  of  another,  and  alfo  that  there 
is  a peculiar  confent  between  the  fkin 
and  the  guts : to  all  this  likewife  is 
added  the  purulent  matter  of  the  va- 
riolous puftules,  that  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  bo 
that  there  cannot  but  be  a great 
lodgment  of  very  putrid  matter  in 
tjie  flrll  paffages,  which  grows  the 
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more  and  more  virulent  the  longer  it 
continues  there,  and  is  perpetually 
pafling  over  again  into  the  blood, 
through  the  absorbing  vcffels  of  the 
guts,  and  becomes  a fuel  to  the  fever, 
which  nature  endeavours,  even  this 
way,  partly  at  leait,  to  throw  (iff. 
Should  it  remain  there  then,  or  fhould 
it  be  carried  off?  The  anfwer  is  ob- 
vious. Nature,  of  her  own  accord, 
commonly  attempts  it  with  the  great- 
eft  advantage  in  the  adults,  and  al- 
m.oft  always  in  children,  to  whom 
a diarrhoea  is  a kind  of  fuccedaneum 
to  the  falivation  of  elder  perfons.  Is 
not  this  then  a fufticient  indication 
how  to  relieve  her  at  fuch  a juncture  ? 
And  in  truth,  what  horribly  feetid, 
putrid,  large  ftools,  do  we  obferve 
in.  this  diftemper,  on  the  ufe  of  a cly- 
fter,  and  more  efpecially  after  a pur- 
gative, I mean  at  the  ftate,  or  in  the 
declination  ? Nay,  this  mafs  of  cor- 
ruption lying  long  in  the  guts,  and 
growing  daily  more  putrid,  becomes 
at  laft  fo  extremely  acrid  as  to  cor- 
rode them  ; at  leaf!  fo  greatly  irri- 
tates them,  as  to  bring  on  that  very 
diarrhoea,  of  dyfentery,'  which  fome 
fo  vainly  fear  will  arife  from  a gentle 
cathartic. 

• But  farther,  if  nature,  neither  by 
her  own  effort,  nor  the  help  of  art, 
is  capable  of  keeping  the  morbific 
humours  from  falling  on  the  more 
vital  parts,  but,  from  an  unfortu- 
nate traufiation  of  it,  is  like  to  fink 
under  its  weight  {as  upon  a fudden 
retroceffion  of  the  tumour  of  the  face 
and  hands,  a premature  fuppreflion  of 
the  falivation,  or  the  like)  doth  it 
not  feem  neceffary  to  carry  off  the 
offending  matter  by  fome  other  out- 
let, as  particularly  by  the  guts,  which 
are  much  more  eafily  and  certainly 
follicited  to  a difeharge  than  the  pores 
of  the  fkin,  the  urinary  paffages,  or 
the  falivary  duffs  ? Indeed,  when  the 
falivation  of  courfe  ceafes,  ip  my 
opinion,  it  feems  proper  to  promote 
fome  other  evacuation  in  its  room ; 
and  if  we  ufe  a clyfter,  or  a gentle 
purgative,  we  may  readily  rcifrain 
too  great  a diiUiarge  by  an  opiate. 
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It  hath,  and  may  be  objected,  to 
this  practice,  that  it  tends  to  draw  the 
poxious  humours  from  the  external 
habit  to  the  vitals.  But  to  this  I an- 
swer, .that  purging  is  more  efpecially 
pleaded  for,  when  the  incruftation  is 
formed,  and  the  morbid  matter  con- 
cofted,  at  lead  as  much  as  ever  it  will 
be;  for  a due  concoftion,  or  matu- 
ration, is  never  to  be  expeifted  in  the 
lymphatic  kind  ; that  it  is  particu- 
larly contended  for  when  an  un- 
favourable metaftafis  of  the  morbid 
matter  hath  already  happened,  and 
cannot  well  and  readily  be  removed 
by  other  means ; that  this  is  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  a fupprelTed  cri- 
tical evacuation,  and  that  nature  at- 
tempts, nay-,  ultimately  requires,  a 
difcharge  this  way ; that  there  is  no 
other  method  of  diflodging  the  pu- 
trid colluvies  in  the  inteftines,  that 
feeds  the  fecondary  fever,  but  this ; 
and  that  whenever  there  is  a great 
quantity  of  foul  corrupt  matter  in 
the  firft  paflages,  of  what  kind  foever, 
there  is  a confequent  fever : witnefs 
yerminious,  capulary,  bilious  fevers, 
'Syhich  cannot  be  carried  off  but  by 


purging  and  vomiting;  lallly,  that 
every  one  allows  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  purging  at  the  clofe  of  the  fmall- 
pox ; otherwife  boils,  indurated 
glands,  foul  ulcers,  carious  bones, 
rotten  lungs,  or  a confuming  heclic, 
certainly  fucceed. 

But  when  I recommend  purging 
in  the  fecondary  fever  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  I would  always  advife  to  begin 
with  the  moft  lenient  cool  cathartics  : 
the  draftic,fcammqniate,  aloetic  pur- 
gers,  "are  certainly  highly  improper 
till  the  fever  greatly  abates ; then 
indeed  fome  Wronger  purgatives  (to 
which  I always  join  fome  calomel) 
Ihould  be  ufed.  The  imprudent  ufe 
of  ftrong  hot  purges  at  the  beginning, 
the  not  giving  a proper  anodyne  after 
the  purges,  and  tne  want  of  duly  fup- 
porting  the  fick  during  the  operation, 
have,  I am  perfuaded,  been  frequent- 
ly attended  with  ill  confequences  - 
but  am  very  fure,  that  purging  in 
the  fecondary  fever,  in  the  manner  I 
have  advifed,  is  of  great  fervice,  and 
I have  feen  very  many  inftances  of 
its  great  fuccefs. 
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Of  the  Power  of  the  Winds  and  Seasons  in  producing 

these  Distempers. 

AS  pleurifies  arid  peripneumo-  leffening  pferfpiration,  at  Ieaft  fuffef- 
nies  are,  and  always  have  ing  only  the  thinner  part  of  the  hu- 
been,  fo  A ery  common,  Hip-  mours  to  fly  off.  By  a dry  cold  alfo 
•pocrates  hath  faid  much  more  upon  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  fibres  is  made 
them  than  on  any  other  of  the  acute  more  ftrong,  firm,  and  elaftic,  and 
difeafes ; and  his  obfervations  are  the  adtion  of  the  veffels  on  the  con-- 
found  moft  perfectly  juft,  and  will  be  tained  fluids,  more  vigorous  and 
ever  highly  worthy  of  a diligent  pe-  forcible;  whence  a brilker  circulation, 
rufal  by  all  phyficians.  One  of  them  more  heat,  fpirit,  and  activity  ; by 
is,  that  cold  north-eafterly  winds  which  the  globules  of  the  blood  are 
bring  on  diforders  of  the  bread:,  fides  rendered  more  denfe,  compadt,  and 
and  lungs;*  and  this  hath  been  found  numerous,  and  the  whole  mafs  of 
conftant  and  true  by  all  his  fucceflors.  humours  difpofed  to  a greater  degree 
Not  but  that  pleurifies,  and  peripneu-  of  tenacity.  It  may  be  added,  that 
monies  efpecially,  are  frequently  ob-  as  cold  and  dry  air  is  alrnoft  always 
ferved  in  other  conftitutions  of  the  very  heavy  ana  elaftic,  by  its  greater 
air,  the  latter  very  often  fupervening  preffure  on  the  body,  it  will  co-ope- 
other  acute  fevers.  Yet  ftill  it  is  rate  with  its  cold  and  dry  qualities, 
certain,  thefe  two  difeafes  are  much  in  producing  greater  effects.  It  is 
more  frequent,  when  a cold,  dry  fadf  that,  cateris  paribus, blood  drawn, 
feafon,  and  northerly  and  eafteily'  in  fuch  prevailing  conftitutions  of  the 
v/inds,  have  continued  for  any  con-  atmofphere,  is-conftantly  found  more 
fiderable  time.  denfe  and  vifcid  than  in  long  moift 

The  obvious  effedls  of  dry  cold  warm  feafons  ; and  that  perfons  fub-^ 
winds  on  the  human  body  are,  con-  jedt  to  afthmatic  diforders,  fuffer  molt 
itr  nging  the  whole  external  habit,  during  the  continuance  of  north- 
making  the  Ikin  more  dry  and  corru-  eafterly  winds, 
gated,  Hunting  up  its  pores,  and  However,  all  thefe  effedls  may  con- 
• Aphorifm.  5.  Se£t.  iii.  fill  with  high  health,  and  commonly 
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do  fo  ; and  therefore  Celfus  (though 
reckoning  up  the  diforders  produced 
by  cold  northerly  wiflds)  fays  * J'unum 
tauten  corpus fpijjat,  & mobiltus  attpic 
ex p edit:  us  rcddii. 

But,  alas!  fuch  is  the  frail  eftateof 
mortal  man,  that  the  tranfition  from 
high  health  to  great  difeafe  is  molt 
ealy  and  exceeding  common.  For 
this  high,  rich,  denfe  blood,  agitated 
by  ftrong  and  vigorous  vefl'els,  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  be  wrought  up  to  fuch 
a degree  of  vifeidity,  as  makes  it  un- 
iat to  pafs  the  ultimate  ramifications 
Of  the  arteries;  from  which,  ob- 
ltrudtions  and  confequent  inflamma- 
tions molt  eafily  arife ; efpecially 
on  any  excefs  in  diet,  or  exercife,  on 
obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  any  fud- 
den  alteration  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  which  may  rarefy  the  hu- 
mours in  general  much  more  fuddenly 
than  it  can  relax  many  of  the  particu- 
lar vcflels.  Whence,  by  the  bye, 
thofepains  in  limbs,  formerly  broken, 
in  cktatrices-cf  old  wounds,  in  cab 
lous  concretions  on  the  toes.  See. 
(where  the  minute  vefl'els  have  been 
rendered  more  ftraitened  in  their  ca- 
pacities, and  mere  rigid  in  their 
. coats)  are  obferved  to  rage  on  hidden 
changes  of  weather  into  ftormy,  cruet 
and  warm  ; which  nothing  fo  icon  re- 
moves as  an  emollient  fotus,  by  en- 
larging and  foftening  the  vcflels. — 
Every  old  woman  tells  you  to  foak 
your  corns,  when  they  pain  you. — 
And  this  method  alfo  is  of  very  great 
fervice  in  thofe  pains  of  the  iide, 
which  often  remain  after  pleurifies  or 
pdeuro-peripneumonies,  lor  years  to- 
gether, and  which  are  owing  to  a 
preternatural  coardlation  of  the  vefl'els 
bv  the  pall  difeafe,  and  the  auhefion 
of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura.  And 
which  many  times,  on  yreat  rare- 
iadtionof  the  blood,  changes  of  wea- 
ther, See.  bring  on  the  diforder  afrelh, 
and  make  the  patient  fubjedt  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  it  for  ever  after. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  perfons  of 
a very  vifeid  flate  of  blood  and  rigid 
fibres,  are  fubjedl  to  inflammatory 
* Lib.  II.  Cap.  I. 


diforders  of  all  kinds,  in  all  feafons ; 
but  fome  conftitutions  of  the  air, 
however,  are  not  only  more  apt  to 
produce  this  inflammatory  blood  than 
others,  but  alfo  difpofe  more  to  in- 
flammations of  particular  parts.  For 
when  very  cold  air  conllringes  the  ex- 
ternal habit,  corrugates  the  (kin,  and 
{huts  up  the  pores,  more  blood  than 
ordinary  is  forced  on  the  internal  and 
more  vital  parts,  particularly  on  the 
lungs;  which,  by  the  vaftexpanfe  of 
their  internal  furface  (greatly  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  whole  ikin'*)  are  de- 
figned  by  nature  to  aflift  the  Ikin,  in 
exhaling  off  the  fuperfluous  acrid  and 
vapid  humidity  of  the  blood  ; and 
therefore,  where  the  pores  of  the  Ikin 
are  in  any  degree  fhut  up,  the  exha- 
lation from  the  lungs  fhould  compen- 
fate  the  defedt  of  the  cuticular  dif- 
charge.  And  we  in  fadt  find,  that, 
immediately  on  taking  cold,  the 
lungs  are  more  or  lefs  affedlcd  by 
cough,  a large  difeharge  ot  thin 
.rheum,  and  very  often  in  a much 
feverer  manner.  But  when  the  very 
cold  air  is  likewife  continually  ad- 
mitted into  the  lungs,  it  alfo  corru- 
gates their  internal  membrane,  {huts 
up  its  excretory  dudis,  and  fo  hinders 
a due  exhalation,  and  expiration,  if 
I may  fo  fay,  of  the  furcharge  from 
the  retained  perfpirabile.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  air,  by  its  great  de- 
gree of  eoldnefs  and  nearnefs  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  veflcles  and 
cellules,  is  apt  to  congeal,  at  leafl 
greatly  to  condenfe  it.  There  have 
been  many  inftances,  where  extreme 
cold  air  hath  caufed  an  abfolute  and 
fudden  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  and  killed  almoft  inflanta- 
neoufly.  We  find  often  that  very 
cold  winds,  fo  afiedt  and  contrail 
even  the  fain  of  the  hands,  arms,  and 
face,  as  to  make  it  rough,  cracked, 
and  fore.  Why  may  we  not  fuppofe  it 
hath  a fimilar  effedi  on  the  mere  tender 
and  delicate  membrane  of  the  tra- 
chea arteria,  bronchia,  See.  ? In  truth, 
the  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  forer.efs, 
we  commonly  feel  in  breathing  foch 
*’  See  Dr.  Hale's  Vegetable  Statics,  p.239, 
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A cold  atmofphere,  ihew  that  it  really 
hath  I'o.  The  pharynx  and  larynx 
are  very  olten  lo  affe<lled  by  leaeic 
cold  winds,  as  to  iufter  \;olent  in- 
flammations, tifinours,  &c. 

If  is  eal'y  to  conceive  then,  where 
a greater  quantity  than  ordinary  of 
denfe  fizy  blood  is  thrown  on  the 
lungs,  and  where  the  vefiels  Oi  the 
luncrs  themfelves  are  inordinately  con- 
itrin  »ed,  and  the  excretory  duds  and 
orifices  of  the  glands  of  the  wind- 
pipe, bronchia,  &c.  are  confidently 
obdruded,  that  peripneumonic  in- 
flammations will  be  very  readily  ge- 
nerated. ......  , 

But  farther,  a very  vifcid  blood, 
(the  natural  confequence  oi  a long, 
dry,  coldconftitution  of  the  air)  will 
not  only  difpofe  to  inflammations  in 
general,  and  to  peripneumonic  difor- 
ders  in  particular,  Dut  alfo  to  the 
pleuritic.  For  as  the  arteries,  ex- 
panded on  membranous  parts,  are  ex- 
tremely fmr.ll,  they  are  of  courfe  liable 
to  be  obftrucled  by  a grols  fizy  blood  . 
and  hence  theumatifms  are  alfo  very 
common  in  Inch  feafons,  the  mem- 
branous parts  of  the  mufcles  being  in- 
flamed bv  a vifcid  lentor.  But  the 
pleura  is’ a membrane  very  largely  ex- 
tended, and  fpread  over  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  very  fmall  arteries, 
ramifications  of  the  intercoftals, 
which  arifing  nearly  at  right-angles 
from  the  aorta,  by  that  means  receive 
the  more  vifcid  part  oi  the  blood,  as 
being  the  lighter  (the  heavier  palling 
on  nearer  the  axis  oi  the  great  ar- 
tery) and  hence  are  exceeding  fubjecl 
ro  obftrudtions  f om  an  inflammatory 
lentor : and  fo  are  Itkewife  the  in- 
icrcoftal  mufcles,  and  periofteum  ot 
the  ribs,  which  receive  the  blood,  in 
part  at  lead,  from  a like  diffribution 
of  the  arteries. 

Hence  pleurifics,  as  well  as  perip- 
neumonies,  are  found  exceeding  com- 
mon or  epidemic,  in  very  cold  dry 
feafor.s  ; and  in  high  cold  fituations, 
much  expofed  to  north-eaflerly  winds, 
they  are  commonly  endemic.  Indeed 
pleuritic  diforier  , properly  fo  called, 
are  apt  to  bring  on  the  peripneumomc, 


ifkiumon  y,,&c.  fig 

and  very  frequently  do  fo,  for  rea- 
fons  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  we  find 
many  more  pleu  rifles  complicated 
with  peripneumonic  fymptoms,  than 
true  andexquiiite  pleurifics ; and  this 
compound  difeafe  the  moderns  very 
properly  call  pleuro-pcripneumony. 

As  thefe  two  difeafes  are  fo  often 
conjoined,  the  ancients,'  as  well  as 
many  oi  the  moderns,  have  quite  con- 
founded them,  aferibing  the  fame 
fymptoms  both  to  one  and  the  other 
indifferently  ; but  there  is  a real  dif- 
ference certainly  both  as  to  the  feat 
and  fymptoms  of  thefe  two  cuforders. 
Indeed  the  ancients,  as  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus  * informs  us,  were  greatly  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  as  to  the  feat 
of  a pleurify,  fome  affirming  it  to  be 
an  afledlion  or  paffion  of  the  pleura, 
properly  fo  called;  others,  of  the 
lungs  and  its  membranes.  Both  which 
opinions  have  had  their  refpeftive 
abettors  alfo  among  the  moderns. — I 
flatter  myfelf  the  following  remarks, 
will  more  fully  explain  their  nature 
and  method  of  cure. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Peripncnmory  and  Pleuro-pt- 
rlpneutncny. 

A Peripneumony,  in  the  largeft 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  a difeafe 
fo  common,  either  as  an  original  ma- 
lady, or  confequent  to  feme  other, 
th  t its  nature  ihould  be  diligently 
ftudied  by  every  phyfician  ; as  it  is  a 
morbid  affe&ion  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  life,  is  very  frequently 
attended  with  the  utmofl:  danger,  and 
requires  very  different  treatment  in 
its  different  ftages.  Befides  there  axe 
different  degrees,  I might  fay  fpecies, 
of  this  difeafe,  which  demand  a par- 
ticular attention,  and  a method  Oi 
cure  peculiarly  adapted  to  each. 

For  a peripneumony,  arifing  from 
a violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
by  a very  fizy  denfe  blocd  obitruCtmg 
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very  many  of  the  pulmonic  and  bron- 
chial arteries,  is  a quite  different  dif- 
eafe,  and  requires  a very  different 
treatment  from  an  obftruftion  of  the 
lungs  by  a heavy,  vifcid,  pituitous 
matter,  as  is  the  cafe  in  what  late 
writers  call  a peripneumonia  notba. 
Ann  this  again  ihould  be  managed  in 
a method  very,  different  from  that, 
which  is  proper  in  one  depending  on 
a thin  acrid  defluidion  on  the  lungs. 
And  yet  there  are  feme  general  fymp- 
toms  common  to  them  all,  particular- 
ly a load  at  the  bread,  a fhort  diffi- 
cult  breathing,  a cough,  and  more  or 
lefs  of  a fever ; which  few  obvious 
. fy mptoms,  however,  give  the  general 
denomination  of  a peripneumony, 
though  in  nature  very  different,  and 
to  be  treated  very  differently.  For 
in  the  firft  cafe,  fpeedy,  large,  and  re- 
peated bleeding  is  absolutely  necef- 
fary  to  leffcn  the  quantity  and  force 
of  the  too  rapid  blood,  with  the 
moft  cooling,  relaxing,  diluting  Diet 
and  medicines.  In  the  fecond,  fome 
blood  indeed  may  be  drawn  off,  at 
the  very  beginning,  to  prevent  the 
farther  impadlion  of  the  obftrufting 
lentor,  and.  make  room  for  p roper  in- 
citing diluting  attenuants ; but  if 
you  are  too  bufy.  with  your  lancet, 
you  weaken  the  patient,  not  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  requires  attenuants,  de- 
detergents, expefto rants,  gentle  pukes, 
and  proper  purges,  with  the  free 
ufe  of  blillers,  which  I think  are  quite 
naught  in  the  former  cafe,  unlefs  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  when 
they  may  be  fometimes  neceffary. — 
The  third  cafe  may  require  bleeding 
alfo,  to  hinder  the  advance  of  the  in- 
flammation ; but  here,  the  foft,  lu- 
bricating, demulcent  method,  with 
fome  proper  and  frequent  opiates  in 
moderate  dofes,  are  demanded,  which 
in  the  fecond  cafe  would  be  utterly 
deleterious. 

Great  regard  mult  be  had  alfo  to 
the  different  ltages,  even  of  the  fame 
kind  of  peripneumonv,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fymptoms  that  attend  it.  For 
though  at  rhe  beginning  of  a fevers 
ichaimn  tiun  of  the  lungs,  large  and 


repeated  bleeding  may  be  iridifpenf* 
ably  neceffary,  yet  if,  after  the  fe- 
cond or  third  bleeding,  the  patient 
begins  to  fpit  off  freely  a wcll-con- 
cocted  matter  tinged  with  blood,  yon 
are  to  reltrain  farther  evacuation  that 
way : otherwife  you  weaken  your 
patient  without  neceflity,  and  often 
entirely  fupprefs  the  expectoration  to 
his  utter  ruin.  And  yet  . if  a confi- 
dcrable  quantity  of  thin,  florid,  fpu- 
mous  blood  is  fpit  off,  you  fliould 
draw  more  blood,  quiet  the  cough 
with  cool  opiates,  as  diacodium,  or 
th,e  like,  and  give  pretty  freely  of 
proper  acids  with  foft  cooling  in- 
craffants.  Whereas,  if  it  is  a thin, 
gleety,  dark-coloured  matter  that  is 
expedo rated,  it  is  generally  a mark 
of  great  malignity,  and  that  the  blood 
is  in  a putrefying  diffolving  ftate,  and 
will  by  no  means  bear  a large  emiffion 
of  blood.  In  fhort,  the  difeafe  is 
quite  another  thing  when  the  in- 
flammation is  forming,  from  what  it 
is  when  the  obftrufting  matter  is  con- 
coded,  or  adually  fuppurated. 

But  to  be  moie  particular. — If  a 
perfon  jull  before  in  full  health, 
fhould  on  violent  exercife,  debauch, 
or  a fevere  cold,  be  feized  with  a- 
great  Ihivering,  fuceeeded  by  burn- 
ing heat,  very  much  oppreflion  and 
load  at  bread,  with  a very  difficult, 
quick,  hot  refpiration,  and  more  or 
Jefs  ol  a cough,  blood  is  to  be  drawn 
immediately,  in  a pretty  large  quan- 
tity from  a large  orifice.  The  ltronger 
and  more  plethoric  the  patient,  the 
larger  the  quantity,  yet  fo  as  to  flop 
an  appearance  of  faintnefs,  cold  fweat 
in  the  forehead  or  face,  yawning, and 
the  like,  which  may  in  a great  mea- 
fure  many  times  be  prevented,  by 
bleeding  the  perfon  in  a recumbent 
poll ure.  In  general,  fat  corpulent 
] erfons  do  not  bear  bleeding  as  well 
as  the  lean  and  mufcular,  as  neither 
having  fo  much  of  the  red  globular 
part  of  the  blood,  nor  their  veflels  fo 
ekiflic.  Befides,  the  age  and  fize  of 
the  perfon  are  to  be  considered,  It 
would  be  abfurd  to  draw  as  much 
from  a dwarf  as  a giant,  though  boih 
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ftrong  in  their  kind  ; the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  are  not  the  propercft 
fubjetls  for  it,  though  both  fometimes 
require  it. 

Sanftorius  obferves,  that  antece- 
dent to  fevers  the  body  grows  more 
heavy,  and  of  courfe  more  plethoric  ; 
and  the  rigors  fhew  a vifcoiity  in  the 
blood,  that  ftagnates  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  capillary  arteries  : it  may 
be  even  feen  in  the  nails,  lips,  Sec.  by 
their  growing  pale  and  livid:  and  this 
encreafing  lentor  will  of  courfe  Ieffen 
perfpiration,  and  encreafe  the  quan- 
tityof  humours.  Generally  the  more 
violent  the  rigor  or  horror  is  at  the 
attack,  the  more  violent  is  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fever  ; and  this  may  in  fome 
meafure  alfo  guide  us  in  drawing  off 
blood,  as  we  muft  expert,  on  a vio- 
lent and  long-continued  rigor,  a high 
fever,  and  a very  vifeid  ltate  of  the 
blood. 

If  the  fymptoms  are  not  relieved  by 
the  firft  bleeding,  after  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours,  more  blood  Ihould  be 
drawn,  nay,  even  fooner,  if  they  be- 
come more  aggravated  ; and  this  mull 
be  repeated,  if  the  fever,  oppreffion, 
anxiety,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
encreafe,  or  continue  equally  fevere  ; 
efpecially  if  the  blood  drawn  appears 
very  firm  and  denfe,  or  covered  over 
with  a tough  yellowilh  coat,  or  buff, 
as  it  is  called  : which,  however,  very 
frequently  doth  not  appear  till  the 
fecond  or  third  bleeding,  though  the 
fymptoms  may  indicate  a very  high 
inflammation.  And  this  very  often 
happens  by  the  trickling  of  the  blood 
down  the  arm,  from  a fmall  orifice, 
too  ftrait  a bandage,  or  by  the  Hiding 
of  the  flein  over  the  orifice ; by  any 
pf  which,  the  blood  is  hindered  from 
fpouting  forth  in  a full  ftream. 

This  denfe  bufly  appearance  of  the 
blood,  with  a firm  ftrong  pulfe,  will 
warrant  the  drawing  off  blood,  till 
the  refpiration  at  lead  becomes  more 
free  and  eafy.  But  if  the  craffamen- 
tum,  or  concrete  mafs,  is  of  a very 
loofe  texture,  and  not  covered  with 
a fizy  coat  or  buff,  and  the  pulfe 
£cms  to  link,  flutter,  or  grows  more 
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weak  and  fmall  on  bleeding,  it  is 
time  to  defill,  and  try  other  methods 
of  relief.  A thin  bluifh  film  on  the 
blood,  with  a kind  of  foft  grecnifh 
jelly  immediately  underneath  (the 
cruor  itfelf  being  livid,  loofe,  and 
foft,  with  a turbid  reddifli  or  green 
ferum)  is  a fign  of  a very  lax  crafis  of 
blood,  and  great  acrimony,  which 
will  not  bear  large  quantities  to  be 
drawn  off  Nay,  even  a very  florid, 
thin,  loofe  blood,  that  gives  off  little 
or  no  ferum  after  Handing  fome  time, 
however  fpecious  it  may  appear  to 
unexperienced  perfons,  is  far  from 
being  the  good  blood  they  imagine ; 
but  generally  arglies,  in  this  difeafe 
efpecially,  a very  confiderable  ad- 
vance to  a putrid  and  very  acrid 
Hate.  For  by  mixing  fpirits  of  harts- 
horn or  fal  ammoniac  with  blood 
from  the  moll  healthy,  as  it  runs  off, 
it  always  puts  on  fuch  a florid  appear- 
ance, and  gives  off  little  or  no  ferum, 
how  long  foever  kept,  but  Hill  remains 
loofe,  and,  as  it  were,  half  fluid. — . 
It  is  obfervable  that  fpirits  of  harts- 
horn ufed  frequently,  and  in  large 
quantities,  diffolve  the  blood,  and 
brings  on  profufe  hemorrhages ; 
which,  I think,  is  an  obfervation 
that  Ihould  be  well  confidered  by  thofe 
who  take  fo  frequently  and  freely  of 
that  fpirit. 

A ftrong,  throbbing,  quick  pulfe 
in  peripneumonies,  always  indicates 
farther  bleeding,  at  leali  till  fome 
degree  of  eafe  in  breathing,  or  a free 
expectoration  of  laudable  matter,  i# 
obtained. — But  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  pulfe,  even  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, feems  obfeure  and  oppreffed, 
irregular,  fluggilh,  and  fometimes  in- 
termitting, the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  qomplaining  of  great  weaknefs 
and  opprellion,  which  would  feem  to 
contra-indicate  bleeding ; and  yet  the 
load  at  breaft,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, great  anxiety,  and  heat  felt 
about  the  prtecordia,  loudly  demand 
it.  This  often  puzzles  the  young 
praClitioner.  But  he  (hould  confider, 
that  fuch  a fudden  want  of  ftrength, 
fpirits,  and  pulfe,  doth  not  arife  from 
' ■ - • ' yvant 
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want  of  blood,  as  the  duration  of  the 
difeafe  for  a few  hours,  or  a day  or 
two,  cannot  lie  fuppofed  to  have  ex- 
haufted  ti  e vital  liquid  to  any  cojnfi- 
dernbie  degree.  The  truth  is,  not  the 
defeat,  but  the  too  great  quantity  of 
blood,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  the- real caufe 
of  thefe  fymptoms.  For  the  blood- 
reflels  being  overloaded  with  humours, 
and  diftended  beyond  the  due  tone, 
cannot  aft  with  fufficient  vigor.  The 
arqni librium  between  the  folids  and 
fluids  being  not  duly  kept  up,  the 
moving  \effcls  are  unable  to  protrude 
th.e  blood  v.  ith  a due  force ; juit  as 
too  great  a weight  on  the  embolus  of 
a fyr  nge,  hinders  its  free  play. — 
Hence,  indeed,  foon  follows  a de- 
ficiency of  fpirits,  from  want  of  a 
due  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
proper  fecretion  of  than  ; and  hence 
a tendency  to  flagnation,  concretion, 
and  a large  train  of  direful  fymptoms, 
and  even  death  itfelf,  itnlefs  timely 
prevented  by  fufficient  bleeding ; 
which,  by  diminifhing  the  too  great 
quantity  of  blood,  retfores  the  asquili- 
brium  between  the  folids  and  fluids, 
and  a free  aeiion  to  the  elaftic  muf- 
cular  canals,  which  now  again  exert 
more  force  on  the  contained  humours, 
and  carry  on  the  circulation  in  a more 
regular  and  conftant  manner.  All 
which  tend  to  attenuate  the  too  thick 
and  vifeid  blood,  and  render  it  more 
fit  for  the  fecretion  of  animal  fpirits, 
which  mry  farther  invigorate  the 
aflion  of  the  heart  and  veflels.  So 
that  in  fuch  cafes,  letting  cf  blood  is 
fio  far  from  weakening,  that  it  .really 
jraifes  the  powers  of  nature;  as  is  al- 
ways erident  on  drawing  blood  from 
plethoric  pcrfpns,  labouring  under  an 
oppreffed  pulfe,  as  it  is  properly 
called,  which  is  found  confu.ntly  to 
arife  on  bleeding. 

In  fome  very  violent  peripneumo- 
nies,  where  both  the  lobes  of* the  lungs 
are  greatly  inflamed  and  obflrudled, 
an  immediate  and  exceflive  weak- 
nefs  comes  on,  with  an.inexpreffible 
anxiety,  and  oppreffion  at  the  bread, 
a very  fimal},  weak,  trembling  pulle, 
eckinefs  .of  the  extremities,  with 


clammy,  coldifh,  partial  fweats,  the 
eyes  darting,  fixed,  and  enfiamed. 
the  face  bloated  and  almoft  livid; 
and  all  this  fcon  followed  withllupor, 
delirium,  and  I have  feen  in  fome 
cafes  (though  few  indeed)  with  acom- 
plete  paraplegia. 

This  is,  in  truth,  a very  dreadful 
cafe,  but  doth  not  arife  from  want 
of  blood,  but  from  want  of  a due 
circulation  and  diftribution  of  it.  For 
there  being  fo  many  and  great  ob- 
flrudlions  in  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monic artery,  the  blood  is  ponded  up 
in  the  lungs,  and  hindered  from 
paffing  freely,  as  it  ought,  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  left  ; 
fo  that  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  do 
not  receive  blood  enough  to  carry  on 
the  common  offices  of  life,  on  which 
foon  follows  an  abfolute  flagnation 
and  immediate  death.  DifllTtions 
have  fhewn  this  to  be  the  cafe,  the 
lungs  having  been  found  quite  fluffed 
up  with  concreted  blood,  red,  bard, 
and  as  it  were  flethy,  or  rather  of  the 
colour  and  confidence  of  liver,  and 
fo  heavy,  that  any  part  of  them,  cut 
off,  funk  in  water.*  If  any  thing 
can  be  done  in  this  deplorable  cafe, 
it  is  by  early  and  immediate  bleed- 
ing, or  it  becomes,  in  very  few  hours, 
utterly  irrecoverable.  I have  feen 
fome  furpriflngly  good  effects  from 
bleeding  in  both  arms  at  once}|  when 
done  in  proper  feafon. 

"And  yet  there  are  fome  kinds  of 
peripneu monies  that  will  by  no  means 
bear  large  bleeding,  as  bath  been 
noted  by  phyflcians  of  the  beft  autho- 
rity. And  I have  obfened  the  fame 
in  feyeral  epidemic  perioneumonies, 
particularly  in  the  letter  part  of  the 
year  1745,  and  the  beginning  of 
1 746  + ; during  which  we  had  an  epi- 
demic peripneumonv,  in  which,  after 
a fecond  bleeding  (and  even  forne- 
tirr.es  after  a Angle  bleeding)  the 
pulfe  and  flrengta  of  the  patients 
funk  to  a furprifmg  degree  ; and  they 

* Vid  Hoffman,  de  Febribus  pneumonias 
Cb  f.  i. 

t Vid.  Obf.  roflr.  de  Acre  & Morb.  epi- 
dtm.  Vol.  U. 
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ran  into  a fort  of  nervous  fever  with 
gr^it  tremors,  fubfuitus  tendinum,  pro- 
fufe  fweats,  or  an  atfa-b:lious  diarr- 
hoea, with  a black  tongue,  coma,  or 
delirium  ; though  at  the  beginning  the 
pulfe  feemed  to  be  full  and  throbbing, 
and  the  pain,  cough,  and  oppreflion 
fo  very  urgent,  as  to  indicate  bleed- 
ing pretty  ftrongly.  Now  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  blood  was  feldom  found 
bufry  to  any  confiderable  degree,  but 
commonly  very  florid,  but  of  a very 
loofe  and  foft  confidence,  or  very  dark 
coloured,  and  coated  with  a very  thin 
and  bluifh  or  greenifh  film,  under 
which  was  a fort  of  greeniih  jelly,  and 
a dark  livid  cruor  at  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  coat  was  much 
thicker  and  more  tough,  but  of  a pale 
red  colour,  refembling  tl:e  cornelian 
done,  or  dilute  jelly  of  red  currants. 
This  laft  appearance  I have  frequently 
noted  in  real  pleuro-peripneumonies. 
Whenever  I fee  fuch  a loofe  diflolved 
blood,  I am  very  cautious  how  I ad- 
vife  farther  bleeding,  efpecially  if  I 
find  the  pulfe  'or  the  patient  become 
more  languid  after  it,  however  the 
oppreflion,  lead,  or  even  pain,  may 
feem  to  require  it.  It  was  from  ob- 
fervations  of  this  kind  that  Lancifi, 
and  Baglivi  from  him,  caution  againft 
farther  bleeding,  when  no  fizy  coat  * 
appears  on  the  blood  in  the  fecond 
bleeding  : in  pleuritide , peripneumotiia , 
Scc.Ji  in fanguine  c vena  f da  extrado 
non  apparent  in  fupcrficie  crujla  alba , 
— pcjjimum  ; — Ji  vet  o in  altera  fan- 
guin/s  mijjione  incipiat  apparere , bo- 
71  um  : contra  Ji  in  fecunda  ne  quidem 
apparebit,  abjiincto  jlatim  a fanguinis 
mijjione,  aliter  interjicies  cegrotantetu.  * 
And  I concur  with  Baglivi  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  prognoftic,  as  well  as  the 
laft,  having  always  found  the  very 
florid  blood,  drawn  in  the  beginning 
cf  pulmonic  fevers,  of  very  ill  omen  ; 
for  it  {hews,  that  either  the  crafts  of  the 
blood  is  much  broken  and  diflolved, 
or  that  the  grofs  inflammatory  blood 
fticks  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  very  thinneft  and 

* Cap.  de  Pleuritide, 
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moll  ferous  part  can  tranfude  and  pafs 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

I cannot  but  obferve,  however,  that 
fometimes  in  peripneumomesand  pleu- 
ro-peripneuinonics,  the  firll  and  even 
the  fecond  blood  lhall  not  appear  huffy, 
and  yet  the  third  (hall  be  very  fizy,  and 
this  particularly  if  the  blood  trickles 
down  the  arm,  and  doth  not  come 
off  in  a full  ftream  ; but  then  it  is 
ever  to  be  obferved,  that  this  blood, 
though  apparently  florid,  when  cold 
is  very  denfe  and  tenacious ; whereas, 
in  the  cafe  I mentioned  above,  the 
blood,  though  very  florid,  was  of  a 
very  loofe  and  fort  contexture,  and 
never  formed  into  a regular  firm  craf- 
famentum.  Such  a kind  of  loofe,  dif- 
folved,  florid  blood,  was  frequently 
drawn  from  fea-faring  perfons  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1746  +,  and. 
was  always  attended  with  very  ill 
fymptoms,  very  often  fatal.  Such 
malignant  peripneumonies  indeed  very 
frequently  happen  to  failors  after  long 
voyages,  and  to  perfons  very  fcor- 
butic.  They  grow  firft  of  all  very 
fhort-breathed , liftlefs,  and  faint  oii 
the  leaft  motion,  and  have  tranfient 
erratic  chills,  heats,  and  pains  all 
over  their  body  ; a fever  fucceeds; 
with  a vaft  load  on  the  prarcordia, 
and  a fhort,  importunate,  dry  cough, 
a very  quick,  fmall,  and  much  fofter 
pulfe  than  ufual  in  true  inflammatory 
peripneumonies,  clammy  unequal 
fweats,  and  a perpetual  reftleffnefs 
and  anxiety  ; at  laft  they  begin  to 
fpit  a thin,  gleety,  bloody,  or  very 
dark-coloured  matter,  frequently  of 
a very  offenfive  fmell : moreover, 
thefe  are  not  uncommonly  attended 
with  an  eruption  of  red,  brown,  livid, 
or  black,  petechia:.  The  urine  is 
commcinly  of  a blackifh  dull  hue,  or 
of  a fiery  lixivial  colour,  as  ifa  fmall 
portiorl  of  blood  was  diflolved  in  it  : 
this  is  rendered  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  without  any  manner  of  fediment; 
but  the  former  hath  fometimes  a large 
livid  hypoftafis,  fometimes  nothing 
but  a matter  like  coarfe  bran  irregu- 

f Vid.  Obf.  noftr.  de  Aers,  &c.  Vol.  II. 
Menf;  Jan.  Febn  Martio. 

K.  larly 
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Jarly  fcattered  up  and  down  it.  As 
thefe  fymptoms  are  greatly  argumen- 
tative of  a broken  crafis  of  blood, 
and  high  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
large  bleeding  is  not  likely  to  be  fuc- 
cefsful,  though  too  often  imprudent- 
ly ufed. 

Though  the  appearance  of  a pretty 
thick  fizy  coat  op  the  blood  is  in  ge- 
neral no  ill  fymptom  in  pulmonic  fe- 
vers, yet  where  it  is  excelfively  tough 
and  extremely  yellow,  or  of  a pale 
lead  colour,  it  threatens  danger,  and 
Ihews  the  inflammatory  lentor  is  high- 
ly wrought  up,  and  vaftly  difficult. to 
te  refolved  or  attenuated,  and  that  it 
will  fcarce  admit  of  any  commixture 
with  any  of  the  diluents  that  are 
taken  in.  This  feems  apparent  from 
the  odd  fhape  the  craflamentum  of 
the  blood  often  puts  on,  of  a globu- 
lar, or  rather  q kind  of  an  oblate 
fpheroidal  figure,  after  large  and 
frequent  bleeding  in  violent  pleuritic 
or  peripneumonic  fevers ; for  then 
the  cake  of  blood  is  found  to  fwim  in 
a great  quantity  of  very  thin,  and 
fometimcs  a quite  limpid,  ferum  ; its 
greatly  contracted  conpave  furface,  or 
coat,  being  almolt  as  tough  as  leather, 
and  the  whole  mafs  nearly  as  hard 
and  firm  as  a piece  of  fleih.  Now  in 
this  cafe,  as  a great  deal  of  the  glo- 
bular part  of  the  blood  was  drawn 
off  by  repeated  bleeding,  the  crafla- 
inentum  is  much  lert'ened  in  its  quan- 
tity ; but  ftili  retains  its  greatly  mor- 
bid yifcofity,  and  its  globules,  being 
vaftly  denfe,  attraft  one  the  other 
exceeding  ftrongly,  as  appears  by  The 
figure  and  confidence  of  the  craffa- 
mentum  , and  thoJ.  the  proportion  of 
the  ferum  may  hgve  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  ufe  of  plentiful  dilu- 
ents; yet  it  appears  from  the  tenuity 
and  lijnpidnefs  thereof,  that  they  have 
not  been  well  mixed  and  united  with 
the  globular  and  fujphureous  or  oily 
part  of  the  blood.  Nay,  it  is  ofteii 
.pbferved,  that  thin,  watery  diluents 
are  drank  in  large  quantities,  in  thefe 
fpvere  fevers,  and  rendered  off  by 
almofl  p?  limpid  and  infipid  as 
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water  *,  or  run  off  in  vaftly  profufe 
fweats  ; not  in  the  leaft  mixing,  in  a 
due  manner,  with  the  blood,  proper- 
ly fo  called,  nor  in  che  leaft  a&ing  on 
the  falts  and  fulphurs  thereof,  their 
exceeding  firm  combination  eluding 
the  force  of  the  diluters.  I have  re- 
peatedly fecn  this  in  pleuro-peripneu- 
monies,  where  the  pain  hath  remained 
almofl  as  violent  as  ever,  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  bleeding,  and  the  glo- 
bular part  of  the  body  hath  been  fo 
reduced,  as  that  the  craffamentum 
hath  fcarce  been  a fixth  part  of  the 
volume  of  the  whole  blood,  and  jet 
as  folid  as  a piece  of  flefh.  Thefe 
cafes  are  generally  mortal. 

If  after  the  fecond  or  third  bleed- 
ing, nay,  if  after  the  fir  ft,  your  pa- 
tient begins  to  fpit  off'  freely  a yel- 
lowifh  conco&ed  matter,  lightly  tin- 
ged with  blood,  flop  there,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  breathing  becomes 
more  free,  as  it  commonly  doth; 
othervvife  you  will  weaken  your  pa- 
tient to  no  purpofe,  nay,  to  a bad 
one,  and  quite  fupprefs  the  expecto- 
ration, by  which  nature  is  now  throw- 
ing oft  the  difeafe  by  the  moft  proper 
crifis,  and  ready  outlet ; the  obitruCl- 
ing  matter  in  the  extremities  of  the 
bfonchial  and  pulmonic  arteries  be- 
ing fo  far  refolved,  concoCled,  or  di- 
gged, as  to  pafs  off  freely  into  the 
cavities  of  the  veficulre,  bronchia,  &c. 
and  fo  up,  and  out  of  the  trachea,  by 
cough  ana  expectoration  : whence  the 
extreme  branches  of  thefe  arteries  be- 
come again  paffaple,  and  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs  at  laft  duly 
reftored. 

that  there  is  a paffage  from  the 
bronchial  arteries  mto  the  cavities 
of  the  trachea  and  its  ramifications  is 
evident;  for  the  oily  mucus,  which 
in  a natural  ftate  lines  and  lubricates 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  afperia 
grteria  and  its  branches,  is  feparated 
from  the  Bronchial  arteries.  And  it 

* Hippocrates  obferves  that  making  water, 
trr.mediattly  after  drinking,  is  a dangerous 
lymptom  in  pleurifies  and  peripneumonieS, 
Coat.  Pranot.  Sect.  Y»  Ed.  Lind. 
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i is  certain  that  water,  ferum,  &c.  pars 
freely  from  the  pulmonary  arteries 
! into  the  bronchial  veficular  cavities  ; 

[ as  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Ruyfch  and  the  accurate  Dotflor 
! Hales.  Indeed,  as  the  bronchial  and 
pulmonic  arteries,  in  their  different 
ramifications,  join  by  innumerable 
anaftomofes,  even  by  this  way  the 
pulmonic  arteries  may  have  a com- 
munication with  the  bronchia.  Now, 
when  the  obdruding  matter  is  fo  duly 
attenuated  and  concofted,  and  the 
veffels  fo  far  dilated  as  to  give  a free 
paffage,  it  is  thrown  into  the  cavities 
of  the  bronchia,  and  fo  out  of  the 
lungs  by  expectoration.  It  feems 
evident  that  the  lateral,  or  ferous 
branches  of  thofe  arteries,  at  their 
extremities,  are  lb  far  dilatable  as  in 
fome  cafes  to  pafs  red  globules,  and 
that  too  freely,  into  the  cavities  of 
the  bronchia ; as  is  particularly  feen 
in  thofe  fpittings  of  blood,  which 
are  made  per  diapcdejtn,  as  Galen  and 
the  ancients  called  it ; for  I think  it 
is  pretty  certain,  that  fome  Inemopr 
toes  do  not  arife  from  a rupture  of 
the  veffels,  as  no  manner  of  pain, 
purulence,  or  the  like,  precede,  fucr 
ceed,  or  accompany  them. 

But  where  thefe  fmall  veffels  of  the 
lungs  are  by  nature  or  art  made  eafily 
dilatable,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  inflam- 
matory lentor,  than  where  they  are 
very  rigid  and  elaftic ; as  commonly 
happens  in  the  robuft  and  laborious, 
who,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Hippocrates,  are  molt  fubjeft  to,  and 
fuffer  molt  from,  inflammations  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs.*  And  this  in- 
deed is  confirmed  by  every  day’s  ex- 
perience ; and  fo  is  likewife  the  fol- 
lowing remark  qf  the  fame  great 
father  of  phyfic,  relating  to  the  laud- 
able expectoration  I mentioned  above, 

4 4 a ^ ^ / \ ^ / 

AlfACtU  tic  <ZV{/.fAi(/.iyfS.i>OV  fJ.7)  TZOXt  ci)  ZJTVZ- 
**  tv  Toan  ®Epi7r?uf|Uo>»Koicni/, 

(<  “ vwh,  ‘sflvopivov  tuept e- 

“ rr,Koi>  f xj  xuplu  wpiAs  i”  : Hippoc. 

* Coac.  Pra?not.  29.  I,ib.  II.  Cap.  xvi. 
De  Pleuriticfb,  Edit.  Dureti.' 

* + So  I chufe  to  read  with  Foefius  rather 
than  as  more  agreeable  to  tt!v 

and  the  Hippocratic  diction. 


Prognoft.  And  indeed  it  hath  beet} 
the  obfervation  of  the  very  nurfes  in 
fome  epidemic  pjeuropneu monies,  and 
peripneumonies,  that  all  thofe  who 
fpit  blood  do  well.  However  this  is 
very  far  from  being  always  true,  un- 
lefs  the  matter  is  conditioned  as  above: 
for  whenever  either  very  frothy,  or 
finepre  florid  blood  is  fpjt  up,  or  black 
and  partly  coagulated,  fpongy,  liver- 
coloured  blood,  it  is  quite  otherwife  ; 
as  it  Ihews  that  there  is  nqfhing  like 
refolution,  or  digelting  of  the  ob- 
llruding  matter  performed ; but  that 
the  obfiruCIion  being  deeply  radicated, 
and  the  impelling  force  of  the  heart 
vehement,  fome  veffels  are  burlt  open, 
and  an  extravafation  of  blood  madp 
into  the  cavities  of  the  lungs,  and  fo 
fpit  up.  For  when  great  obftruCtions 
are  formed  in  fome  parts  of  the  lungs,, 
the  blood  mull  be  forced  in  greater 
quantities,  and  with  greater  rapidity, 
through  the  veffels  that  are  pervious ; 
which  hence,  being  over  diflended, 
frequently  break,  and  the  blood  gulhes 
into  the  cavities  of  the  bronchia,  and 
many  times  in  the  inmoft  recedes  of 
the  veficular  cells.  What  of  this 
blood  is  fpit  off  immediately  appears 
florid  and  frothy,  and  does  no  farther 
damage  ; but  the  chief  misfortune  is, 
that  a great  part  of  it  remains  com- 
monly in  the  lungs,  and  fluffs  up  the 
air-bladders,  and  compreffes  and  ob- 
ftrufts  their  blood- veffels ; which  very 
much  encreafes  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  greatly  hinders  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
Befldes  as  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to 
be  pumped  up  from  thefe  minute  vefi- 
cular cells,  by  continuing  there  it 
grows  more  and  more  putrid,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  a corrofive  fanies, 
that  deftroys  the  very  fubflance  of  the 
lungs  : but  qf  this  more  hereafter. 

As  all  the  inflammations  ol  the 
lungs  will  either  quickly  choak  the 
patients  by  hindering  the  paffage  of 
the  tylood  thro’  them,  or  terminate  in 
fuppu ration,  gangrene,  or  feirrhofity, 
if  the  obflructing  matter  is  not  foon 
kiijdly  refqlved,  o/digeffed  ; we  lbould 
bp  as  early  as  poflible  in  'our  endea- 
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voufs  to  abatb,  and  take  ofF  the  in- 
flammation by  bleeding  in  due  quan- 
tities : for  when  once  an  abfcefs  is 
actually  forming,  bleeding  can  be  of 
no  farther  fervice.  Nay,  when  once 
the  plegmon  is  too  far  advanced  to 
be  refo)  ved,  bleeding  is  really  difad- 
vantageous,  as  retarding  the  next  ope- 
ration of  nature,  to  free  herfelf  from 
the  offending  obftrufting  matter,  by 
a kindly  fuppuration : for  by  this 
•means  the  matter  is  made  to  ftagnate 
longer,  and  fo  grows  more  and  more 
acrimonious;  which  at  length,  by 
■affefting  the  adjacent  parts,  forms  a 
much  larger  impofthume  than  would 
have  happened  at  firll,  if  nature  had 
been  left  to  her  own  proceedings  ; 
nay,  many  times  it  ends  in  a down- 
right gangrene,  and  fometimes  in  an 
obftinate  feirrhofi  ty,  making  the  fhort 
remains  of  life  extremely  miferable. 

Phyficians  note  in  general,  that, 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  a true 
peripneumony,  bleeding  is  of  little 
avail  to  prevent  the  fuppuration  ; for 
molt  phlegmons  begin  to  fuppurate 
in  that  time,  if  not  refolved  before  : 
this  will  more  efpecially  and  fooner 
happen  in  fuch  a part  as  the  lungs, 
furrounded  on  all  fldes  by  warmth 
and  moifture,  and  fo  near  the  heart 
aCting  on  the  inflammatory  obftruc- 
tion  with  conftant  and  great  force. 
So  that  where  the  peripneumonic 
fymptoms  continue  with  great  vio- 
lence for  four  or  five  days  or  more 
fucceflively,  an  abfcefs  or  mortifica- 
tion is  juftly  to  be  feared,  and  little 
advantage  is  to  be  expefted  from  far- 
ther bleeding. 

But  yet,  if  either  the  pain  returns 
with  violence  lifter  having  ceafed  a 
confiderable  tiriie,  or  feizes  another 
part  of  the  breijft,  it  is  an  argument 
that  a new  inflammation  is  forming, 
whichindicates  bleeding  as  much  as  the 
primary,  though  not  to  the  fame  de- 
gree : for  this  acceffary  feizure  being 
altogether  of  the  fame  nature,  and  on 
the  fame  organ  as  the  former,  re- 
quires the  fame  method  to  prevent  its 
advance  and  farther  ill  confeqnences. 
Th*  ftrengch  of  the  patient,  and 
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pulfe,  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  are  in  a great 
meafure  to  determine  the  quantity: 
and  fome  regard  muft  be  had  alfo  to 
the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the 
blood,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  ferum.  I have  fometimes  or- 
dered bleeding  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day  from  the  firft  attack,  and  found 
the  blood  almolt  as  fizy  as  what  was 
drawn  the  fecond  or  third,  and  that 
too  where  the  lancet  had  not  been 
timoroufly  ufed  ; but  the  craflamen- 
tum,  tho’  exceeding  tough,  was  great- 
ly reduced  in  the  proportion  it  bore 
to  the  ferum. 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  as 
foon  as  this  fecondary  attack  and  paid 
come  on,  with  any  degree  of  violence, 
the  expectoration,  though  before  free 
and  copious,  ceafes  altogether,  oi*i£ 
performed  with  very  great  difficulty  ; 
the  violence  of  the  pain  not  fuffering 
the  thorax  to  be  duly  expanded,  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  lungs,  bread,  and 
abdomen  to  aft  withfufficient  force  to 
ejeft  the  matter : not  to  mention  that 
the  inflammation  hinders  a due  fecre- 
tion  of  the  lubricating  mucus,  which 
Ihould  naturally  befeparated  to  frnooth 
over  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchia,  and  expedite 
the  difeharge  of  any  matter  contained 
in  them. — And  we  eventually  find  that 
after  the  inflammation  is  abated  by 
bleeding,  the  expeftoration  returns, 
with  eafe  and  freedom. 

So  that  though  in  peripneumonies 
and  pleuro-peripneu monies  you  are! 
chiefly  to  make  your  evacuations  by 
bleeding  before  the  fifth  day ; yet  on 
frefh  attacks  of  violent  pain,  difficult 
refpiration  and  fupprefied  expeftora- 
tion, you  are  to  begin  again,  as  it 
were,  a-new*,  but  with  great  caution 
and  moderation  : as  all  relapfes,  in 
thefe  cafes  efpecially,  are  dangerous, 
thefick  growing  daily  weaker  and  lefs 
capable  of  bearing  any  confiderable 
lofs  of  blood.  And  therefore  it  will 
be  very  imprudent,  upon  every  little 

* Hippocrates  bled  Anaxion  the  eighth 
day,  becaufe  the  pains  continued,  and  he 
did  net  upeftorate,  bib,  IJ1.  Epid. 
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| min,  to  have  recourfe  to  bleeding ; 
tor  more  or  lefs  pain  continues,  par- 
ticularly after  pleuro-peripneumonies, 
very  often  a long  time  after  the  fever 
is  quire  gone  off : Dcbet  prius  cejjare 
febrisy  & po/iea  dolor  njfcili  la  ter  is, 
fays  Baglivi. — But  bleeding  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  lefs  proper  where  a 
copious  expectoration  of  laudable 
matter  goes  on  pretty  eafily,  though 
it  fhould  ft  ill  continue  tinged  with 
blood,  for  the  reafon  I hinted  above, 
viz.  that  it  indicates  the  refolution 
and  concoftion  of  the  matter  of  the 
new  inflammation.  Nay,  it  is  for 
that  very  reafon  to  be  avoided,  though 
often  imprudentlyordered,  and  aftrin- 
gents  lhipidly  adminiftered,  to  reftrain 
this  flight  tinge  of  blood  : but  it  is 
bv  perfons  who  have  very  little  at- 
tended to  nature’s  operations,  and 
lefs  to  Hippocrates,  her  great  inter- 
preter.— It  is  without  all  doubt  vaftly 
more  proper  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
importunity  of  the  cough  by  gentle 
opiates,  cooling  foft  demulcents,  and 
eafy  expectorants. 

I have  only  two  things  more  to 
add  on  the  article  of  bleeding  in  pul- 
monic diforders.  The  firft  is,  that 
bleeding  in  the  fapheena,  or  foot,  is 
much  lefs  praftifed  in  fuch  cafes  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  reafon  of 
things,  and  the  certain  experience  of 
its  great  efficacy  in  fpitting  blood 
from  the  lungs ; I mean,  after  fome 
proper  quantity  of  blood  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  arm.  Alexan- 
der the  Trallian,*  many  centuries 
fince,  advifed  it  as  very  ufeful  in 
that  cafe.  The  fecond  is,  that  where 
the  pulfe  and  ftrength  of  the  patient 
feem  not  to  favour  blood-letting  from 
a large  vein,  and  yet  the  oppreffive, 
laborious,  painful  cough,  and  fuffo- 
cation,  remain  very  urgent,  draw- 
ing off  blood  by  cupping  on  the 
ihouiders.  Sec.  may  be  done  with 
fafety,  and  frequently  gives  exceed- 
ing  great  relief  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  as  well  as  of  the  head,  though 
the  reafons  may  not  be  fo  very  ob- 

+ Cap.  vil.  p.  94.  Edit,  Rob.  Stephan. 
Lutetuc,  1548.  iol. 
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vious  and  affignable.  However,  it 
mult  be  confidered,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  blood  drawn  this  way  is 
arterial  blood  ; and  that  the  ufe  of 
blilters,  iifues,  fecons,  and  even  cup- 
ping, on  thofe  parts,  is  very  noto- 
rious in  adhinatic  coughs,  defluxions 
on  the  lungs,  Sec.  ; and  feems  to  fltew 
that  revuliions  and  evacuations  made 
this  way  may  be  very  ferviceable  in 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
event  they  are  fo. 

Although  bleeding  in  all  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  fomc  degree,  and  fome- 
times,  when  well  timed  and  executed, 
quite  curative  ; yet  in  general  there 
are  feveral  other  indications  to  be 
anfw'ered : for  both  the  fever  and 
the  particular  inflammation  require  a 
cool  diluting  regimen,  and  nitrous 
and  relaxing  medicines,  together 
with  a moderately  cool  air,  and  as 
much  quiet  as  polfible  both  of  body 
and  mind.  It  avails  little  to  draw 
off  fome  of  the  fizy,  obftruding,  in- 
flammatory blood,  if  the  remainder 
is  not  cooled,  diluted,  and  thinned, 
and  a farther  generation  of  the  in- 
flammatory lentor  prevented  by  ni- 
trous attenuants,  cool  faponaceous 
medicines,  diluting,  relaxing,  emol- 
lient drinks,  emuliions,  8cc.  which  a 
hot  regimen,  hot  medicines,  hot  air, 
much  motion  of  body,  and  agitation 
of  mind,  tend  greatly  to  encreafe, 
Perfons  in  afthmatic  paroxyfms  are 
under  a neceffity  of  keeping  a quiet 
poflure,  and  of  breathing  cool  air, 
or  they  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
fuffocation  ; how  much  more  fo  then, 
are  thefe  neceffary,  where  there  is  not 
only  a great  obltruftion  in  the  veffels 
of  the  lungs,  but  alfo  an  inflamma- 
tion in  their  very  fubltance  ? A clofe, 
narrow,  {tilling  room,  is  exceedingly 
incommodious  to  any  perfon  lick  of 
a fever,  but  much  more  fo  to  thofe 
ill  of  a peripneumony,  as  I have 
many  times  obferved,  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  lower  part  of  tradeftnen, 
when  two  or  three  families  perhaps 
live  in  a houfe  together.  Celfus’s 
advice  is  never  hr  ore  proper,  nay, 
L neeeflary. 
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neceffary,  in  any  kind  of  fever  than 
in  the  peripneumonic,  in  amplo  con- 
cla<vi  tcncnchis  ager*  If  fuch  clofe 
rooms  cannot  be  avoided,  they  cer- 
tainly Ihould  be  frequently,  but  pru- 
dently, aired. 

Few  or  no  peripneu monies,  or  pleu- 
ro-peripneumonies,  end  well  without 
a free  and  copious  expectoration  ; for 
this  is  the  natural  crifis  of  thefe  dis- 
orders, as  hath  been  noted  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  all  judicious  phyficians, 
and  the  want  of  fpitting  off  the  mor- 
bid obftruCring  matter  in  a due  man- 
ner reckoned  extremely  dangerous, 
'Al  jun  meug.-rlSW  awivcoi  ya.’hi'nw- 
•ralai.f — And  again  in  the  Progno- 
flic  ||  he  fays,  it  is  a very  bad  fymp- 
tom  when  y.%  Jev  urxxixQcclprlu.i — u.XKcc 
lain  £ev  In  ra  (paavyyi — The  more 
eafy,  early,  and  large,  the  concocted 
expectoration  is,  fo  much  the  better. 
Indeed  genefally  at  the  beginning  it 
is  crude  and  thin,  but  foon  becomes 
of  a whitifh  yellow  colour  and  greater 
confiftence,  when  matters  proceed 
rightly;  and  about  the  third  day  it 
is  commonly  ftreaked  with  blood,  or 
the  blood  is  fo  incorporated  with  it 
as  to  give  it  a bloody  tinge,  Jlavn- 
ruhefans,  as  Baglivi  | calls  it,  or,  in 
the  Hippocratic  phrafe,  n.-Axct  vfa  1- 
fAov.  This  kind  of  matter,  when  free- 
ly fpit  ofF,  gives  great  relief  to  the 
refpiration,  pain,  and  oppreffion  at 
the  bread:,  and  generally  terminates 
the  difeafe  in  feven  days. 

But  nothing  more  effectually  pro- 
motes expectoration  (by  attenuating 
and  refolving  the  impacted  matter) 
than  drinking  freely  and  frequently 
of  cooling,  relaxing,  and  gentle  fa- 
ponaceous  diluents  ; fuch  as  thin 
whey,  the  barley  ptifan  with  liquo- 
rice, figs,  &c.  the  decoCtion  or  ra- 
ther infufion  of  the  pedtoral  herbs, 
as  ground-ivy,  maiden-hair,  colts- 
foot, hyffop,  Sec.  Thefe  fhould  be 
gently  acidulated  with  juice  of  le- 
mon or  Seville-orange  : if  any  thing 
mare  detergent  is  wanting  to  the 

* Lib,  III.  Cap.  vii.  -j-  Coac.  Pnenot,  3. 
Cap.  xvi,  edit.  Dureti.  [|  Sedion  xiii,  edit, 
idnden,  I Cap.  tie  Pkuritide. 


bove  drinks,  honey  may  be  added: 
an  admirable,  natural,  cordial  fapo, 
thrown  almoll  out  of  the  materia  tne- 
eiica,  I know  not  why,  nor  how ; 
for  where  it  gripes  or  purges  one,  it 
agrees  with  a thoufand;  and  evCn  its 
griping  and  purging  quality  may  be 
eafily  corrected  by  boiling.  Hippo- 
crates ufed  oxymel  and  mulfum  in. 
fuch  cafes,  and  advifes  again!!  drink- 
ing mere  water  in  pulmonic  fevers,  as 
neither  good  for  the  cough,  ,or  to 
promote  expectoration  :*  any,  or  all 
of  thefe  things,  by  turns,  drank  warm, 
anfwer  the  above  intention  exceed- 
ingly well,  if  taken  in  frequent  but 
fmall  draughts,  flipping  them  as  it 
were  perpetually  ; for  by  this  means 
much  ot  the  relaxing  refolving  va- 
pour is  alfo  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
and  much  probably  abforbed  by  their 
imbibing  vcffels  ; fo  that  relaxing  and 
diluting  is  thus  carried  on  in  a dou- 
ble manner,  and  of  courfe  very  effec- 
tually. Very  large  draughts  fhould 
not  be  taken  at  once  ; for  they  over- 
charge the  ftomach,  produce  indigef- 
tion  and  flatulence,  and  force  up  the 
midriff  too  much,  which  greatly  em- 
barralfes  the  refpiration  : therefore 
Hippocrates  advifes  to  drink  in  thofe 
difeafes  out  of  a cup  with  a narrow 
mouth,  + probably  both  that  the 
liquor  and  vapour  might  be  preferved 
warm  longer,  and  that  lefs  might  be 
drank  at  a time,  and  alfo  that  the 
fleam  might  be  more  copioufly  car-, 
ried  into  the  mouth  and  nofe.  How- 
ever, ftill  he  advifes  to  drink  freely 
to  promote  the  expectoration,  with- 
out which  the  patient  dies  : ||  and 
many  kinds  of  drinks  he  advifes  for 
this  purpofe,  but  particularly  recom- 
mends barley-water,  hoiiey  and  wa- 

* De  vid.  in  Morb.  acut.  fed.  xxx.  edit, 
kinden, 

•f  •lugpiv,  oJu'j/ov  S'!  I*  an  iv- 

puro/xu  ; for  fo  it  fhould  be  read,  or  limply 
BojU&Aia,  as  all  the  commentators  agree, 
lib.  Ill,  de  Morbis,  feet,  xxiv,  edjt.  Linden. 
See  Galen,  Erotism,  and  Fgefius,  on  the 
Word  Bo/xiuTa®  , 

. II  Hb.  I.  de  Merbis,  fed.  xxvi.  DeLocis 
in  Homine,  fed.  xxx.  xxxvii.  edit,  Lindeni, 
and  in  many  other  plages, 
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ttr,  okyitiel,  and  vinegar  and  wa- 
I ter. 

Thefe  relaxing  emollient  drinks 
: and  vapours  are  in  a more  efpecial 
; manner  neceflary,  when  the  expec- 
toration is  very  difficult  and  tough, 
and  for  thofe  of  a itrigofe  habit  of 
body  and  very  rigid  fibres  ; fuch  as^ 
hard  labouring  people,  and  thofe  of 
a hot  and  dry  conftitution,  general- 
ly are.  For'  as  a very  dry  air, 
whether  cold  or  hot,  is  found  to 
hinder  a free  and  copious  expectora- 
tion, a moiil  and  warm  * one  cannot 
but  promote  it,  by  relaxing  the  vef- 
fels,  and  attenuating  alfo  in  feme 
degree  the  over-vifeid  humours.  Bag- 
livi  + greatly  recommends  th zfervi- 
ila  polio  for  refolving  pulmonic  ob~ 
itruftions;  but  I think  a moderate 
degree  of  warmth  is  more  proper  both 
for  refolving  and  relaxing.  Fomen- 
tations applied  too  hot  on  the  exter- 
nal parts,  are  found  to  incraflate  the 
humours,  and  corrugate  the  ikin,  and 
are  vallly  improper  upon  inflamed 
parts.  The  vapours  may- be  made 
more  or  lefs  ftimuiating  or  relaxing 
as  the  cafe  requires,  I have  known 
the  fumes  of  vinegar  itfelf  of  no 
fmall  fervice  in  malignant  peripneu- 
monies  c feveral  kinds  of  medicines 
may  undoubtedly  be  adminiftered  with 
.great  advantage  by  way  of  vapour t 
the  fleam  of  camphorated  vinegar  is 
no  contemptible  thing  in  many  cafes. 

Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  were 
fo  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  expec- 
toration in  pulmonic  diforders,  that 
they  not  only  endeavour  to  promote 
it  by  the  means  I have  mentioned, 
but  alfo  in  difficult  cafes  ufed  much 
more  powerful  expeftorants : ||  the 
cream  of  barley  with  honey  or  oil, 
oxymel,  hyffop,  rue,  galbanum,  muf- 
tard,  pepper,  lilphium,p  were  foine  of 

* Aretaeus  fays,  neither  cold  drink  nor 
cold  air  are  good  in  plcutifits, 

-f-  De  Plcuritide. 

||  ’iryvpimru  iiravaypluTt\nfta  $>ap/jiav.a ; 

DeLocisin  Homine,  feet.  xxx.  Edit.  Linden. 

r Lib.  III.  de  Morbis,  fe<SL  xviii.  xxv. 
£dit.  Linden,  & alibi  paffim ; and  Aretaeus 
advifes  much  the  fame  things  in  pleurifies 
and  peripaeu monies. 
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the  milder  : in  defperatc  cafes,  white 
hellebore,  * elatcrium,  “A»0o? 
were  advifed : and  defperate  indeed 
they  mull  be  to  be  juftified  now-a- 
days  ; but  as  they  had  then  no  other, 
defperate  remedies  were  to  be  tried 
in  defperate  difeafes.  We  have  a 
much  more  ample  materia  meclica , 
and  can  avail  ourfelves  of  things  of  a 
much  gentler  nature.  But  1 have 
feveral  times  given  an  emetic  in  pe- 
ripneumonies  with  great  advantage, 
when  the  expeftoration  hath  been  fud- 
denly  fnpprefled,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  greatly  augmented ; Hut  it 
was  when  a proper  quantity  of  blood 
had  been  drawn  antecedently,  and 
the  violence  of  the  fever  abated  : but 
in  fuch  cafes  very  little  fhould  be 
drank  after  it  to  promote  the  vomit- 
ing. Oxymel  fcilliticum  frequently  . 
doth  great  fervice  this  way,  and  its 
virtues  in  relieving  afthmatic  difor- 
ders are  notorious  : it  not  only,  in  a 
proper  dofe,  pukes'*  gently,  but  is 
alfo  an  excellent  cooling  attenuant, 
and  ufeful  eccoprotic,  and  a very 
good  diuretic  : it  is  undoubtedly 
greatly  fuperior  to  fimple  oxymel# 
and  may  be  fo  blended  with  oleagi- 
nous emollient  medicines  as  to  be 
highly  ferviceable  as  an  eafy  expec- 
torant. 1 Where  very  foft,  demul- 
cent, lubricating  medicines  are  in- 
dicated, our  common  linftus  of  fper- 
maceti,  ol.  amygdal.  dulc.  or  cold- 
drawn  linfeed-oil,  with  fyrup.  al- 
these,  papav.  errat.  diacodium,  or 
the  like,  anfwer  the  intention.  But 
where  oils  difagree,  a mucilage  of 
quince-feeds,  or  linfeed  with  rob  of 
elder-berries,  or  black  currants,  or 
their  fyrup,  or  that  of  poppies,  is 
very  ufeful  and  grateful.  Nitre,  that 
very  neceffary  cooling  attenuant,  is 
very  agreeably  adminiilered  in  either 
of  thefe  compofitions ; and  perhaps 
camphor,  given  this  way,  is  the  leall 
naufeous.  The  utmollcare  fhould  be 
taken  never  to  give  ftrong  expedlo- 
rants  in  the  beginning  of  peripneu- 
monies,  till  proper  bleeding,  &c. 

* Lib.  Ill,  de  Morbis,  fedt,  xvii.  edit. 
Linden. 
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may  have  allayed  the  impetoofity  of 
the  blood  and  fever,  otherwife  they 
will  encreafe  the  inflammation  and 
danger  of  fuffocation,  and  eventually 
intercept  what  they  were  defig  ned  to 
pump  up  : the  matter  fhould  be  firfi 
concofted,  and  then  expectorated. 
Another  thing  is  alfo  neceiTary  to  be 
obferved  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  expedo- 
rants  as  oxymel  fcilliticum,  oily  me- 
dicines, gummofe  mixtures,  and  pec- 
toral decoftions ; and  that  is,  that  we 
do  not  bring  on  any  confiderable 
purging,  which  will  certainly  ftip- 
prefs  the  e'x'peftoration,  and  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  patient. 

Though  a free  expectoration  of 
concofted  matter  is  of  the  hfoheft  fer- 

O 

vice  in  the  cure  of  periprieurnonies 
and  pleuro-peripneumonies;andfhould 
be  always  encouraged,  yet  there  are 
fome  kinds  of  expectoration  of  very 
ill  omen. — It  is  particularly  a very 
ill  fign,  when  much  fincere  florid  or 
frothy  blood  is  fpit  up,  and  thus  it 
is  pronounced  by  Hippocrates  and 
Aretatus,  though  they  both  fpcak  fo 
favourably  of  the  concofted  matter 
that  is  expeftorated  with  a bloody 
tinge  : the  former  condemns  the 
riTihxov  Kiw  aluccTuioef,*  the  latter  the 
Atataov  u'dypcv  aft jlga  ; nay,  ArCtaftis 
fays,  ’Ey*  to  Aiai//ov  tw» 
and  I think  fo  too  for  the  reafon 
above-mentioned  ; for  this  frcfli  fro- 
thy blood  proceeds  from  a rupture  of 
arteries  in  the  lungs,  and  not  from  a 
refolution  of  the  inflammatory  ob- 
ftruftion.  Now,  if  arteries  are  burd 
in  the  lungs,  the  blood  gufhes  into 
the  cavities  of  the  bronchia,  fame- 
times  in  fuch  quantities' as  to  caufe  a 
fudden  fuffocation,  if  not  imme- 
diately brought  up ; but  more  com- 
monly it  leaks  into  the  pulmonary 
Teficuke,  and  many  times  veffcls  are 
broke  in  the  inmofl  recedes  of  the 
lungs,  part  of  which  may  indeed  be 
foon  fpit  up  frefh  and  florid,  hut 
much  is  very  apt  to  remain  in  the  ul- 
timate ramifications  and  cellular  in- 

* Coat.  Prasnot,  17,  lib.  II.  cap.  xvi.  de 
Pienricid.  &c.  ex  edit.  Pureti, 

■f  Cap,  de  Pujmonaria, 


rerdicesof  the  bronchia  ; which  fluffs 
up  the  lungs,  comprefles  the  fur- 
rounding  blood-Veflels,  and  at  length 
putrifies  and  corrodes  all  around  it : 
hence  a fpeedy  fuffocation,  a dan- 
gerous vomica,  or  a direft  gangrene, 
frequently  enfues.  This  extravafated 
matter  alfo  may  indeed  be  partly  fpit 
off  in  the  form  of  a bloody  fanics, 
or  of  livid  and  black  concretions  j 
but  it  is  commonly  with  fuoh  diffi- 
culty, and  To  violent  a cough,  as 
even  to  cncrea'e  the  extravnifftion  : 
but  it  is  generally  fo  imperfectly, 
that  much  remains  in  the  lungs,  and 
produces  mod  fatal  confequences. 
Hippocrates  * therefore  declares  fuch 
a kind  of  expectoration  exceeding 
dangerous  ; and  truly  it  is  mod  com- 
monly a fign  of  an  impending  mor- 
tification, or  one  actually  formed. 
I remember  many  years  dnee  to  have 
obferved  a matter  fpit  up  at  the  clofe 
of  a peripneumony,  by  one  Mr. 
Clark,  a mader  of  a merch'ant-fhip,  of 
this  town,  which  exactly  refemblcd 
pieces  of  boiled  fpleen,  or  rather 
more  fpongy,  fome  of  which  were 
very  foetid  : he  died  the  19th  day  of 
the  difeafe.  This  correfponds  with  a 
prognodic  of  Baglivi  f-from  Dodo- 
nxus  : Qui  fpuuytt  f-vgnincm  nigrum 
porofum , ||  ad  injiar  fpnng'ue , its  pars 
alripia  J'phacelo  corrrpta  cji  in  puli 
7t;oiiCy  & omttcs  pcrcunt. 

As  foon  therefore  as  this  expecto- 
ration of  florid  blood  appears,  I im- 
mediately diredt  bleeding  in  fuch 
quantities  as  are  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  in  order  to 
abate  the  too  rapid  motion  of  the 
blood,  lefien  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  far- 
ther effuiion  of  blood  amongfl  the 
pulmonic  yeficuke  and  cellules,  where 
it  would  do  infinite  mifehief.  If  the 
hemoptoe  continues,  bleeding  in  the 
faphaena  will  be  found  of  the  utmoft 

* Prognodic.  Coac.  Pixcnot,  4 5.  Cap,  de 
'Pleuritid.  ex  edit.  Duret. 

-f  Vid.  Baglivi  Opera,' Lugduni,  1704.  4to 
to  p.  87. 

||  Aifxdlo;  %pOfj.Qu;  fiEXava;.  Hippocr.  lib. 

Ill,  de  Morbis,  left,  xix,  edit,  Linden.-  . 
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(ervke.  Bofides  this,  cooling  emul- 
lions,  nitrous,  demulcent,  mucilagi- 
nous medicines,  vegetable  acids,  and 
even  mineral,  if  the  haamoptoe  be 
very  confiderable,  are  required : a 
decoction  of  red  poppies,  coltsfoot, 
and  figs,  acidulated  with  elixir  of 
vitriol,  makes  an  admirable  drink  in 
fome  cafes : and  we  mull  endeavour 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  cough 
by  diacodium,  a foft  linftus,  or  the 
like.  But  I utterly  difopprove  of 
ltrong  aftringents,  and  large  dofes  of 
opiates,  as  1 have  often  known  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  them,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  bring  on  a vail  orthop- 
noea,  and  moll  terrible  fymptoms : 
for  the  extravafated  blood  mult  be 
ultimately  fpit  off,  or  the  patient  ne- 
ver recovers ; but  this  is  impolfibie 
without  more  or  lefs  of  a cough  to 
pump  it  up.  I have  feveral  times 
known  very  large  impoftumations 
happen  after  fuch  kind  of  peripneu- 
monies,  where  the  patient  had  fur- 
vived  the  fever  for  feveral  days,  nay, 
for  fome  weeks. 

Though  a morbid  vifcofity  com- 
monly prevails  in  pulmonic  fevers, 
yet  there  are  not  a few  in  which  an 
acrid  tenuity  is  predominant.  And 
-as  we  obierve  in  ophthalmics,  the  de- 
fluxion fome  time  s as  thick  as  glue, 
-fometimes  as  thin  as  water,  and  iharp 
ns  brine,  fretting  the  very  ikin  of  the 
cheeks  as  it  trickles  down  ; fo  the 
•matter  expeClorated  in  fome  perip- 
•neumonies  is  extremely  thin  and 
crude,  and  the  defluxion  To  very 
acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  wind-pipe, 
&c.  and  caufe  an  inceffant  and  very 
violent  cough. 

The  (harp  thin  humours  in  ca- 
tarrhal fevers  very  often  bring  on 
peripneumonic  fymptoms,  by  cauflng 
-3  conftant  irritation  and.  agitation  of 
the  lungs  ; and  no  fmalf  mifchicf 
likewife  arifes  from  the  violent  con- 
cuflions  that  are  occafloned  by  the 
frequent  fneezing  which  commonly 
attend  fuch  acrid  catarrh-.,  which  are 
fometimes  fo  virulent  as  to  enflame  the 
noftrils,  and  blilter  the  very  lips. — 
The  great  father  of  phyfic,  in  his 
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mod  admirable  pvognoftic,  hath  pro- 
nounced it  very  dangerous  when 
catarrhs  and  fneezing  precede  or 
fnpen  ene  peripneumonic  difeafes. — I 
once  knew  very  fevere  pleuropneu- 
monic  pains  immediately  brought  on 
by  a fit  of  fneezing,  after  they  had 
.quite  ceafed  for  a very  confiderable 
time. 

In  this  catarrhal  peripneumony,  if 
I may  fo  term  it,  no  great  lofs  of 
blood  is  neceffary ; fome,  however, 
(hould  be  drawn,  in  the  beginning,  to 
abate  the  prefent  inflammatory  dif- 
.pofltion,  and  prevent  future  ill  acci- 
dents. Blillers  all'o  fhbuld  be  ap- 
plied early,  to  avert  and  draw  off  the 
acrid  defluxion.  And  here  even 
gentle  purgatives  are  proper  to  carry 
off  the  ferous  colluvies.  The  author 
of  the  fecond  Book  de  Morbis, 
amonglt  the  Hippocratic  writings,4' 
advifes  to  purgfe  in  an  eryiipelas  of 
the  lungs,  where  the  expectoration  is 
large  and  thin.  And  I have  fre- 
quently experienced  the  good  effeCfof 
purgatives  in  thefe  catarrhal  peripneu- 
monies,  though  they  are  utterly  im- 
proper in  thofe  that  are  attended  with 
a laudable  concoCted  expectoration. 
Much  lefs  drink  is  neceffary  in  this 
peripneumony,  than  in  the  dry  kind; 
fome  demulcent  pcCtoral  ptifan,  how- 
ever, is  proper  to  temperate  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  (hould 
be  taken  warm  with  fome  mild  dia- 
phoretics, to  promote  eafy  breathing 
fweats.  Coffee,  in  this  cafe,  is  both 
a pleafant  and  profitable  drink.  Some 
gentle  opiates  likewife  are  required  to 
moderate  the  cough,  fuch  as  diaco- 
dium, or  elixir  afthmaticum,  nut  in 
large  dofeg,  but  frequently  repeated; 
with  which  may  be  joined  fpcrmaceti, 
myrrh,  olibanum,  and  camphor,  as 
they  will  alfo  tend  to  incraffate  the 
thin  catarrhal  humour,  and  abate  its 
irritation;  which,  as  Hippocrates 
fays,  brings  on  peripneumomes.  See. 
which  ccaic  as  foon  as  the  defluxion 
becomes  more  thick  and  concoCted .+ 

* SeCh  liii.  Edit.  Linden. 

+ De  veteri  Medicina,  SeCt.  xxxiii.  Edit. 
Linden. 
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Tint  of  much  worfe  omen  than 
this  thin  crude  expectoration  is  the 
livid,  gleety,  and  famous,  frequently 
relembling  the  leys  of  red  wine, 
fomctiiwcs  more  black,  and  fome- 
fimes  very  foetid  5 for  this  either 
proceeds  from  a gangrenous  date  of 
the  lungs,  or  from  a deilruftion  of 
the  crafis  of  the  blood  by  very  great 
acrimony,  which  is  often  the  cale  in 
the  highly  fcorbutic  : a vail  many 
inftanees  of  which  we  have  lately  had 
among  ft  the  failors,  after  longcruifes, 
and  Weft-India  expeditions. — The 
blood  drawn  from  fuch  peripneumo- 
sties  appeared  in  a difl'olving  putre- 
feent  ftate  ; the  craflamentum  loofe 
and  tender,  the  ferum  turbid  and 
Jeddifn.  The  Hack  tongue,  and 
teeth  furred  with  a dark  thick  forties, 
the  offenfive  breath,  and  high-colour- 
ed or  blackilh  rank  urine,  which 
were  generally  obferved,  denoted  a 
great  corruption  of  the  humours;  and 
the  black  Ipots,  or  bloodv  dyfentery, 
which  frequently  appeared  the  fifth, 
fixth,  or  feventh  day,  more  llrongly 
•evinced  it.  It  was  fu-rprifmg  how 
much  the  pulfe  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient  funk  after  bleeding  in  fuch 
cales.  With  no  fmall  concern  and 
ailomffiment  I feveral  times  obferved 
avail  anxiety,  fainting,  cold  fweat, 
and  a thready  intermitting  pulfe,  very 
foon  fuccted  it ; though  at  the  very 
beginning^  of  the  fever,  and  when 
the  pulfe  feemed  ftrong  and  throbbing 
before.  I have  Teen  this  even  in 
pleurc-peripneumonies,  where  the 
pain  of  the  fide  was  violent,  the  load 
at  breaft  great,  and  the  cough  confi- 
gurable ; otherwife  the  peripneumo- 
nic  appearance  might  thave  been 
imagined  to  be  a mere  fvmptom  of  a 
malignant  fever.  I am  very  furethis 
putrid  peripneumony  never  bore  a 
fecond  bleeding  with  advantage; 
feldom,  indeed,  the  lirft,  unlefs  there 
was  feme  conficlerable  degree  of  firm- 
nefs  and  tenfion  in  the  pulfe.*  When 
I was  diffident  as  to  bleeding,  I or- 

" Vid.  Obf.  nofcr,  de  Acre,  &c.  VoJ.  II. 
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dered  fcariflcation  and  cupping  fome* 
times  with  fuccefs ; though  in  one  or 
two  cafes,  the  eftiifion  from  the  fcarh 
fieations  was  vaftly  profufe,  and 
could  not  be  totally  reftrained,  till 
the  patient  expired. 

Here,  then,  fome  anti-putrefeent 
pcdtoral  medicines  are  neceflary  ; a 
decodlion  of  figs,  coltsfoot,  and  red 
poppies,  well  acidulated  with  juice 
of  Seville-orange  or  lemon  firft,  and 
then  with  gas'fulphuris,  or  elixir  vi* 
trioli,  is  very  proper.  Nitre,  oliba- 
nura,  myrrh,  flowers  of  fulphur,  and 
bole,may  be  adminiilered  with  conferv. 
lujulae,  rob  of  elder  or  currants, 
mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  and  fyrupv 
dc  rubo  idaeo.  Camphorated  vinegar, 
with  fyrup  of  elder  and  ralberries,  is 
an  excellent  medicine  ; a fpoonful  of 
thefe  latter  Ihould  be  given  ever  and 
anon. 

Sound  cyder,  and  wine  and 
water,  with  Seville-orange  or  lemon 
juices  drank  warm,  promote  expec.*- 
toration  when  deficient,  and  corredl 
the  alealefeent  acrimony.  Tincture  of* 
rofes,  with  red  poppy  flowers,  mo- 
derated an  inordinate  defluxion  of  the 
thin  bloody  ichor;  frequently,  how- 
ever, oxymel  fcillit.  & aq.  cinnamon, 
fort,  were  neceflary  to  pump  up  the 
matter,  when  a great  rattling  in  the 
wind-pipe,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, indicated  a vail  quantity  of  it 
in  the  lungs : and  yet  very  often  the 
importunity  and  violence  of  the 
cough  was  to  be  appeafed  by  elixir 
ailhmaticum,  diacodium,  &c.  Sago, 
panada,  jelly  of  hartlhorrr,  roatted 
apple,  cream  of  barley,  or  thick 
gruel,  with  a little  wfine  and  juice 
ol  lemon,  given  little  at  a time,  but 
often,  were  neceflary  to  fupport  the 
patient ; even  Itrawberries,  ralberries, 
currants,  and  cherries,  were  forne- 
times  indulged  with  advantage.  Nor 
is  this  a new  practice ; for  Aretseus  + 
advifes  the  fruits  of  the  feafon,  fuch 
as  figs,  &c.  in  the  cure  of  pleurifies; 
and  the  fame  author  very  jullly  fays, 
that  food  may  be  fo  adapted,  as  to 

f De  curatione  Pleuritidis. 
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b«  made  phyfic.*  I have  been  more 
* large  in  the  dietetic  part;  tor  in  a 
-i  Word,  a proper  fupport  oi  the  patients, 

I and  gaining  time  till  the  acrimony  ot 
the  humours  was  corrected  ^ and  the 

1^  lungs  dilburthened  from  the  putrid 
go  1 Tu vies,  teemed  to  be  the  great 
affair;  at  the  clofe,  at  leaft,  the 
whole  depended  on  a well-regulated 
diet,  in  which  toaff  with  diluted  red- 
port-wine,  mulled  up  with  Seville- 
orange  rind,  mace,  or  cinnamon, 
and  well  acidulated,  were  remarkably 
ufeful.  I feldom  found  blitters  of 
anv  ferviqe  in  this  cafe,  often  indeed 
mifenievous,  fretting  much,  and 
venting  a vaft  deal  of  thin  bloody 
i matter,  and  femetfmes  attended  with 
i mortifications. 

' A very  thin  yellow  fpitting,  as  if 
i tinged  with  faffron,  is  another  ill 
: fymptom  in  pneumonic  fevers ; as 
either  denoting  that  the  inflammatory 
lentor  fticks  faff  in  the  arteries  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
ferous  and  thinneff  part  of  the  blood 
is  drained  through  them ; or  elfe  it 
{hews  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
begins  to  diffolve,  and  its  bilious 
principles  to  be  highly  exalted,  and 
that  all  tends  to  a general  'putrefac- 
tion. In  very  putrid  fevers  even  the 
milk,  fwcat,  &c.  turn  yellow,  and 
ftagnant  blood  putrefying  and  dif- 
folving  always  puts  on  that  appear- 
ance. Hippocrates,  indeed,  com- 
mends that  expectoration  in  which 
the  yellow  is  llrongly  mixed  with  the 
fpittle,+  or  an  intimate  mixture  of 
yellow  with  white;  but  then  he  de- 
clares tire  fmcere  yellow  fpit  (f*»0o» 
UKcvtov + ) dangerous;  and  it  is  con- 
ftantly  found  fo,  and  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  a violent  cough,  and 
brought  up  with  exceeding  great 
difficulty.  Befides,  it  is  many  times 
fucceeded  by  an  hxmoptoe  from,  a 
rupture  of  the  veffels  ; and  this  pqr- 

* ’Ev  T(0<pHyi(  Klh-erst  tj  araj 

£ ra  ^ap/txaita  it  Tpoyn-  Ibid. 

■f  Ta  £a»5i»  PaixututyfAtvcn/  Ir^upSi; 

Prognoffi*  Sedt,  jiiji.  Edit.  Linden, 
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ticularly  when  the  tongue  appears 
very,  red,  dry,  fmooth,  and  lhining, 
with  a kind  of  livid  bladders  * at  the 
top,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a bad 
fymptom  in  all  kinds  of  fevers.  It  is 
carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  prac- 
tice, from  which  of  the  above  caufes 
this  thin  bilious  expectoration  pro- 
ceeds ; in  order  to  which  we  fhouid 
diligently  confider  the  pulfe.  Rate  of 
the  blood,  and  temper  of  the  body,, 
for  very  different  indications  will  arife 
from  the  different  caufes, 

I (hall  conclude  thefe  remarks  ora 
the  expectoration  in  pulmonic  fevers, 
with  the  following  obfervations  of  the 
great  Hippocrates  ; “ Matter  fhouid 
be  fpit  off  eafily  and  early  in  perip- 
neumonies  and  pleurifies ; the  colour 
of  it  fhouid  be  a yellow  well  mixed 
with  the  fpittle,  or  a concocted  yellow 
matter  that  is  tinged  with  fome,  but 
not  too  much  blood.  If  this  happens 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  it  is 
very  advantageous,  but  is  not  fo  mucli 
to  be  depended  upon  after  the  feventh 
day.  It  is  exceeding  bad  when  there 
feems  a great  quantity,  and  rattling, 
of  matter  in  the  throat,  and  yet 
nothing  is  fpit  off.  It  is  indeed,  in 
all  cafes,  dangerous  when  nothing  is 
expectorated  ; but  that  which  is  very 
vifeid,  fmall,  and  globular,  or  frothy, 
is  unprofitable.  The  fincere  yellow 
uhmixed  fpitting  is  bad;  when  very 
bloody,  or  livid,  it  is  dangerous; 
efpecially  when  this  appearance  is  very 
early  ; but  that  which  is  quite  black, 
is  worfl:  of  all.  It  is  an  ill  fign  alfo 
when  it  is  very  green  (tuStf).  What- 
ever is  fpit  up  with  great  difficulty, 
violent  cough,  and  no  relief  to  the 
pain  and  oppreffion,  fhews  the  cafe  to 
be  bad.”  See  Coac.  Praenotion.  13, 
14,  154  16,  17,  18.  Edit.  Eureti, 
Cap.  de  Pleuritide,  compared  with  the 
Prognostic  of  Hippocrates,  who  fays, 
a concocted  expectoration  is  like 

* Tiou<pt'\u£  iiroTrlxi©'  on  the,  tongue, 
Hippocrates  pronounces  dangerous,  and  tfl  10 
it  precedes  fpitting  of  blood.  Coac,  Prasnot, 
6.  Cap.  de  Pleuritide, 
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good  pus,*  not  thin  and  gleety,  nor 
very  yellow,  very  bloody,  green,  or 
livid.  Indeed  in  any  abfcefs,  or 
ulcer,  fuch  colours  are  of  very  ill 
omen,  as  denoting  a high  degree  of 
acrimony. 

But  when  a refolution,  or  con- 
coftion,  of  the  inflammatory  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  lungs  happens,  not 
only  part  is  thrown  into  the  cavities 
of  the  bronchia,  and  fo  fpit  off,  but 
alfo  part  of  it  paffes  on  into  the  cor- 
refponding  veins,  and  thence  moves 
on  with  the  reft  of  the  blood,  in  the 
common  road  of  circulation ; till  at 
length  it  is  partly  carried  off  by  thick 
turbid  urine,  in  large  quantities,  de- 
pofiting  much  reddilh  yellow-colour- 
ed fediment,  which,  in  peripneumo- 
nic  diforders,  always  betokens  good, 
and  parti  v alfo  fometimes  by  bilious 
ftools.  Hippocrates  obferves,  that 
this  thick  fubfiding  reddilh  urine  in 
pleurifies,  is  a fecure  fign/t  and  that  it 
carries  oft  peripneumonie-;  when  thick 
and  plentiful.!'  He  deferibes  thefe 
concoded  urines  as  having  w-eos-acta? 
i/G)Cgv6f>i<;  OK'AOV  'Opo£&;  ||  that  is,  a 
kind  of  a pale  lateritious  fediment, 
as  we  call  it.  But  he  juftly  obferves, 
it  is  an  exceeding  ill  fymptom,  if, 
from  being  before  thick,  they  grow 
thin  about  the  fourth  day  ;§  and  fo 
it  is  indeed  at  any  time  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  whilft  the  fever  continues  very 
confiderablc. 

Nothing  promotes  thefe  urines  and 
ftools  more  effectually  than  emollient 
laxative  clyfters,  as  they  are  a kind 
of  fotus,  and  gentle  ftrmulant,  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  lower  belly,  and  not 
only  tend  to  difeharge  urine  and  ftool, 
but  wind  alfo,  which  fometimes,  by 
huffing  up  the  abdomen  and  midriff, 
greatly  ftraiten  the  refpiration.  Ee- 

* TI Sirova  let  t a Virile,  oxiray 
yivtlm  Oftosa.  -ru  nu>..  De  VIA.  acut.  Sect, 
liii.  Edit.  Lindeni. 

f 5S6  Coac.  Praenot.  Edit.  Foefii. 

I De  Vift.  acut.  Se<5t.  liii.  Ed.  Linden. 

II  Ibid. 

(n  Coac.  Prrtnot.  53.  Cap.  de  Pleuritid. 
20.  Cap.  de  Urinis,  Edit.  Dureti. 
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fules,  when  grofs  excrements  prefs  on1 
the  bottom  of  the  aorta  and  heads  of 
the  iliacs,  too  much  blood  regurgi- 
tates to  the  fuperior  parts,  particu- 
larly the  breaft,  which  increafes  the 
inflammation,  oppreffion,  &;c. — Hip- 
pocrates therefore  advifes  * cooling 
clyfters  in  peripneumonie  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  the  fir-ll  three  days ; + and 
Aretasus  fays,  we  fhould  injedf  an 
acrid  clyfter,  in  fome  cafes,  when  we 
cannot  well  bleed.  £ The  greateft 
care,  however,  Ihould  be  taken  not 
to  throw  the  patient  into  a profufe 
diarrhoea,  which  will  fupprefs  the 
expectoration  without  relieving  the 
difeafe  ; and  accordingly  the  great 
oracle  of  phyftc  ||  fays,  it  is  a bad 
fymptom  where  it  happens  to  pleu- 
ritics  and  peripneumonics ; becaufe 
when  there  is  a great  flux  of  humours 
downward,  the  fuperior  parts  grow 
dry,  the  fpitting  ceafes,  and  the  lick 
die  ; § fo  that  the  body  Ihould  not  be 
too  coftive,  which  would  encreafe 
the  fever ; nor  too  loofe,  **  left  the 
fpitting  and  ftrength  of  the  patient 
fail.  This  is  Hippocratic  phyftc, 
and  I am  fure  as  rational  and  welt 
founded  as  any  of  the  modern.  But 
to  proceed : 

Sometimes  the  morbid  matter  is 
critically  tranflated  to  the  lower  parts, 
producing  phlegmons,  impofthumes, 
eryfipclatofe  or  oedematous  fwellings, 
ulcers,  &c.  particularly  in  perfons 
formerly  fubjeCt  to  fwoln  or  fore  legs, 
which  are  frequently  noted  to  fwell, 
or  break  up  again,  at  the  clofe  of 
peripneumonie  diforders,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  breaft.  It  is  a wel  -known 
thing,  that  on  drying  up  ulcers  in  the 
legs  fudderfly,  the  lungs  become 
forthwith  affected  ; and  that  hydro- 
pic tumours  of  thefe  parts,  forced  up 
by  laced  bookings,  bandage,  &c.  im- 
mediately bring  on  afthmatic  dif* 

* De  AfFeft.  £edh  vlii.  Edit.  Linden, 
ft  De  Vift.  acut.  Se£h  lii.  Edit.  Linden, 
ft'  De  curatione  Pulmonar. 

||  Hippograt.  Aphorifm.  16. Seft.i. 
y Lib.  III.  de  Morb.  SeCt.  xvi'u  Edit.  lin- 
den. **  Ibid. 
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*'r^ers,  which  fufficiently  fhew  the 
natural  conlent  therfe  is  between  the 
i bread  and  lower  parts,  and  that  they 
! are  reciprocally  affeded  by  diforders. 
Wherefore  it  feems  rational,  in  fe\  ere 
pulmonic  diforders,  to  attempt  a de- 
rivation of  the  humours  to  the  legs 
by  tepid  bathing,  blilters.  Sec.  And 
in  fad  this  hath  been  often  praftifed 
with  fuccers.  How  often  do  we  find 
a metaftafis  of  the  gout  to  the  lungs 
fuddenlv  relieved  by  a revullion  of  it 
to  the  feet  by  acrid  cataplafms  ? 
Where  there  is  great  danger,  we 
fhould  negled  nothing.  When  blif- 
ters,  applied  to  the  legs  in  pulmonic 
difeafes,  ulcerate  feverely,  they  com- 
monly give  great  relief ; but  they  are 
often  exceeding  difficult  to  be  healed 
op.  This  was  particularly  remark- 
able in  the  years  1740 — 41 — 46 — 
47.* — I thenalfo  obferved,  that  if  the 
difeharge  from  the  ulcerated  bliders 
was  fuddenly  fupprelTed,  not  only  the 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  re- 
turned, but  fometimes  a very  great 
purging,  and  fometimes  very  profufe 
fweats  forthwith  came  on.  So-  that, 
in  very  few  cafes,  the  patient  was 
either  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  vaft 
difeharge  from  the  bli iters,  or  run 
down  by  a colliquative  diarrhoea  or 
fweat;  terrible  aphthae  frequently 
clofing  the  fatal  feene.  Probably  this 
arofe  from  the  great  acrimony  of  the 
lvmph  and  ferum,  which  having  been 
jellied  as  it  were  by  the  preceding 
fever,  and  now  diffolving,  was  turn- 
ed into  a kind  of  putrid  ichor  (for 
when  ferum  is  coagulated  by  heat, 
its  next  date  is  a putrid  liquamen,  or 
diiTolution).  Nor  did  it  only  iffue  in 
profufe  {tools  and  fweats,  but  vented 
itfelf  likewife  by  other  ways,  as  very 
foul,  fharp,  turbid  urine,  pultular 
eruptions,  angry  boils,  watery  blad- 
ders, very  painful  and  fretting  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
Ihoulders,  arms,  back,  bread,  See. 
From  fome  obfervations  of  this  kind, 
t is  likely  the  ancients  (who  always 

• Viri.Obf,  noftr.  de  Aerc  Si  Morhi  Epk.eno, 
yol.  II, 
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carefully  ftudied  to  follow  and  fecorni 
nature’s  endeavours)  applied  acrid 
epithems,  as  fait,  mullard.  See.  to  the 
brealt,  back,  and  ihoulders,  in  pulmo- 
nic didempers.  It  is  certain  there  is 
a great  confent  between  the  lkin  and 
the  lungs,  as  is  evident  in  a repelled 
itch,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  See.  which 
immediately  fall  on  the  bread. — • 
Therefore  blidering  the  above  parts, 
after  a proper  quantity  of  blood  is 
drawn  off,  ihould  feem  a rational 
pradice,  efpecially  towards  the  de- 
cline of  peripneumonic  fevers. 

Though  nature  takes  fometimes 
different  methods  of  relieving  herfelf 
in  peripneumonic  difeafes,  yet  her 
proper  and  common  effort  is  by  ex- 
pedoration  ; and  while  that  proceeds 
well,  we  may  indeed  favour  her  at- 
tempt, but  never  interrupt  it,  which 
violent  purging,  fweating,  and  the 
like,  will  infallibly  do  : lo  that  thofe 
other,  jud  now  mentioned,  feem  only 
the  by-ways  of  nature,  and  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  then  only  to  be  drongly 
follicited  through  them,  when  the 
high  road  is  either  flopped  or  greatly 
embarraffed. 


CHAP,  HI. 

Of  the  Peripneumonia  noiha. 

1 

T/V7" HAT  I have  faid  above,  re* 

* * lates  to  the  nature  and  ma- 
nagement of  inflammatory  or  true 
peripneumonies ; but  there  is  a dif- 
eafe,  noted  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  and 
the  later  authors,  under  the  name  of  a 
Peripneumonia  notha,  in  which, 
though  the  load  at  bread  is  very 
greit,  the  breathing  very  difficult, 
and  the  cough  very  importunate,  and 
fometimes  violent  (all  fufficiently  de- 
noting the  lungs  to  be  conflderably 
affeded)  yet  the  fever  and  heat  are 
fmall,  many  times  fcurce  perceptible, 
the  pulfe  either  quick,  weak,  and 
fmall,  or  fluggilb  and  oppreffed, 
never  hard  and  tenfe.  So  that  as  this 
tlidemper  liath  y cry  different,  and  al- 
M j»off 
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mod:  quite  contrary  fymptoms  to 
thofe  of  a true  peripneumony  in 
feveral  refpefts,  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  it  arifes  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  requires  a very  different 
method  of  cure.  And  in  fatt  vve  fee 
that  baftard  peripneu monies  com- 
monly feize  the  ola  and  phlegmatic, 
the  weak  and  lax,  the  fat  and  un- 
wieldy, and  are  moft  rife  in  wet, 
flabby,  foggy  weather,  and  winter 
feafons ; whereas  the  true  inflamma- 
tory peripneumony  generally  attacks 
the  robuft,  vigorous,  and  a&ive,  and 
is  moft  frequent  in  cold  dry  weather, 
during  north-eaft  winds,  and  high 
llations  of  the  barometer.  Thefe  two 
difeafes,  then,  feem  to  differ  almoft 
as  much  as  ardent  and  flow  nervous 
fevers  ; or  as  much  as  an  inflamma- 
tory quinfy  doth  from  one  that  is 
purely  humoral,  or  ariling  merely 
from  a ferous  defluxion.  And  fuch  a 
ferous  acrid  colluvies  may  fall  on  the 
lungs,  be  diffufed  into  and  amonglt 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  their  veficular 
and  cellular  cavities,  and  occafion  a 
great  oppreffton  on,  and  fome  degree 
of  obftrudion  in,  the  pulmonic  and 
bronchial  arteries,  and  fo  greatly 
hinder  a regular  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  The  fre- 
quent chills  and  flufhes  of  heat,  how- 
ever, the  quicknefs  and  irregularity  of 
thepulfe,  anxiety  and  weight  at  breaft, 
pain  and  giddinefs  of  the  head,  foul- 
tiefs  of  the  tongue,  Sc c.  fufliciently  in- 
dicate a feveriflh  habit. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  difeafe  feems 
to  have  its  origin  from  a pituitous 
lentor  of  the  blood,  and  a ropy  dif- 
pofition  of  the  lymph  and  ferum, 
which  being  greatly  redundant  from 
fupprefled  perfpiration.  See.  and  put 
in  motion  by  a febrile  heat,  or  hid- 
den agitation  of  the  humours,  is 
thrown  on  the  lungs  fafter  than  it  can 
pafs  off  (for  vifeid  humours  never 
■pafs  as  freely  through  the  extremities 
of  tire  arteries  as  when  more  thin  and 
.fluxile)  whence  being  there  more  and 
more  congefted,  it  more  and  more  ob- 
itrufts  the  pulmonic  vcffels,  till  atlaft 


a total  ftagnation  enfues,  and  death 
the  confequence.  We  fee  this  exempli- 
fied in  a particular  manner,  by  bring- 
ing on  an  artificial  peripneumony,  if 
I may  fo  call  it,  viz.  let  a g'rl  labour- 
ing under  a leucophlegmatic  chloro- 
fis  (where  fuch  a heavy  vifeous  pitu- 
ita  as  I have  mentioned,  predomi- 
nates) be  forced  into  great  and  long- 
continued  exercife;  her  lungs  at 
length  become  fo  fluffed  and  loaded, 
that  fhe  fills  into  a vaft  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  even  an  entire  fuffo- 
cation.  This  hath  really  happened 
in  feveral  inftances,  where  the  exer- 
cife hath  been  pufhed  too  far.  I 
might  have  taken  notice  alfo,  that  fuch 
a pituitous  lentor  of  the  blood  and 
humours  doth  not  give  off  a fufficient 
quantity  of  animal  lpirits,  to  adlqatp 
the  veflels  with  force  enough  to  carry 
on  a due  circulation. 

As  there  are  many  intermediate 
ftates  between  the  violent  inflamma- 
tory peripneumony,  and  this  laft 
mentioned,  nodiftinft  fettled  method, 
of  cure  can  be  laid  down,  becaufe  the 
peripneumonic  malady,  to  be  imme- 
diately treated  of,  may  fometimes 
incline  much  more  to  the  inflamma- 
tory ftate,  and  fometimes  much 
lefs.  i 

For  a difeafe  is  a difp.rder  in  the 
animal  ccconomy,  diftinguifhed  hv 
deed  by  fuch  and  fuch  particular 
fymptoms,  and  called  by  fuch  or 
fuch  a name  ; but  each  particular  dif- 
eafe, in  every  individual  patient,  is 
confidered  by  the  attending  phyfician, 
not  according  to  the  nomenclature, 
but  according  to  the  nature,  caufes, 
and  fymptoms  of  the  particular  dif- 
eafe in  that  particular  perfon ; and 
meafures  fhoukl  be  taken  accordingly. 
Thus  if  I meet  with  a great  load  and 
uneafinefs  at  breaft,  a difficult  hop 
breathing,  cough,  Sec.  with  a full, 
llrong,  quick  pulfe,  or  a very  tenfe 
and  hard  one,  in  a ftrong  and  vigo- 
rous perfon,  I have  a fufficient  war- 
ranty to  be  much  more  free  and  fre- 
quent in  bleeding,  than  when  the  op- 
preflion,  cough.  Sec,  are  not  attended 
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fuch  a rapid  andftrong,  or  quick 
and  tenfe  pulle  ; efpecially  if  I pre- 
' ioufly  knew  the  labouring  perfon  to 
Be  of  a weak,  lax,  or  phlegmatic  con- 
llitution- 

So  that  when  the  pulfe  is  weak  and 
low,  the  heat  little,  or  not  confide- 
rably  above  the  natural,  the  urine 
pale  and  crude,  and  fo  on,  I mull 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  bleed- 
ing a pulmonic  patient,  though  the 
load  and  opprelfion  at  brealt  may  be 
very  urgent.  And  in  event,  when 
blood  is  drawn  from  a perfon  under 
a baftard  peripneumony,  it  either  ap- 
pears loofe,  thin,  and  florid,  or  more 
commonly  of  a darkilh  livid  hue,  and 
not  coated  over  with  a thick  vifeid 
buff,  as  in  common  inflammations  of 
the  lungs.  And  it  is  obfervable  that 
the  patient  foon  finks,  and  grows  con- 
fiderably  weaker  after  fuch  an  e\  acu- 
ation,  though,  for  the  prelent,  feem- 
ingiy  relieved  as  to  the  anxiety  and 
load  on  the  prscordia.  For  as  bleed- 
ing, in  this  cafe  efpecially,  weakens 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  aftion 
of  the  folids  on  the  fluids;  the  mor- 
bific lentor,  the  continent  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  is  thereby  encreafed.  Of  this 
Sydenham  himfelf  was  fo  fenfible, 
that  he  particularly  cautions  againlt 
repeated  bleedings  in  a peripneumo- 
nia notha,  efpecially  in  perlons  of  a 
grofs  habit  of  body,  and  that  had 
paffed  the  flower  of  their  age ; * 
though  in  a true  peripneumony,  he 
imagined  he  could  as  effettually  vent 
the  matter  of  the  difeafe  through  the 
orifice  of  a vein,  as  by  the  trachea  it- 
fclf.f  It  is  moreover  certain,  that 
common  catarrhal  fevers,  in  which  a 
ferous  colluvies  abounds,  will  not 
bear  very  large  bleeding,  much  lefsa 
peripneumonia  notha,  where  a llimy 
pituna  is  redundant. 

But  as  bleeding,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution  in 
this  diforder,  fo,  on  the  other,  are  very 
heating  and  flimulating  medicines, 
efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 

* Cap.  de  Peripneumonia  notha. 
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temper ; otherwile  not  only  the  op- 
prellion  on  the  brealt  is  greatly  en- 
creafed,  but  a comatofe  difpolition 
alfo  is  readily  brought  on.  For  the 
morbid  lentor  may  be  forced  in  tot> 
great  quantities  on  the  veffels  of  the 
brain,  and  accumulated  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  lungs ; and  evidently  is  fo 
from  the  giddinefs,  pain,  and  heavi- 
nefs  of  the  head,  which  commonly  at- 
tended the  baflard  peripneumony ; 
for  as  the  free  defeentof  the  humours 
from  the  head  is  confiderablv  hinder- 
ed by  the  too  great  repletion  of,  and 
nlmofl:  ftagnation  in,  the  lungs,  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  hath  not 
fufficient  room  to  play  off  its  con- 
tents of  blood,  and  receive  others 
freely. 

We  Ibould  proceed,  therefore,  with 
gte  it  circumlpe&ion  in  treating  thefe 
kinds  of  difeafes,  which  are  always 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal ; and 
the'  more  fo,  as,  at  the  beginning, 
the  mildnefs  of  the  fymptoms  is  too 
apt  to  miflead  both  the  patient,  and 
lefs  cautious  or  unexperienced  phy- 
fician,  into  a too  great  negleft  or 
wrong  management.  I have  feen  it 
more  than  once,  or  twice,  taken  for  a. 
mere  fit  of  hypochondriacifm,  where 
a very  few  hours  have  (hewn  the  fatal 
miftake.  But  where  a perpetual  la- 
borious wheezing,  great  anxiety,  and 
conftant  oppreflion  on  the  prascordia, 
coraatole  fymptoms,  cold  extremities, 
and  dark  lead-coloured  nails  and 
vifage  are  come  on,  the  phyficiao 
mult  be  more  ftupid  than  the  patient, 
not  td  fee  the  immediate  danger. 

I think  in  general  more  or  lefs  blood 
fliould  be  drawn  in  the  beginning; 
but  as  Sydenham  well  obferves,  * 
during  the  operation,  let  the  patient  be 
kept  in  a recumbent  pofture,  by  which 
means  faintnefs,  otherwife  verv  apt  to 
come  on,  will  be  avoided.  For  this 
not  only  leffens  the  too  great  load  and 
diltenfion  of  the  veffels,  but  alfo 
makes  room  for  fuch  drinks  and  me- 
dicines as  may  be  neceffary  in  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  cure.  But  as  to  the  repe- 

*■  De  peripneumonia  notha. 
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titicn  of  bleeding,  we  fhould  lie  very 
c utiotis,  and  wejl  coniider  the  date 
of  the  blood,  the  ftrength  of  thepulfe 
and  patient,  before  we  advife  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  fometimes  neceflary. 
We  are  frequently  obliged  to  bleed 
repeatedly  in  adhmatic  paroxyfms, 
>vhere  there  is  no  manner  of  fever. — 
JVh’Id,  attenuant,  faponaceous  medi- 
cines, tl  in  diluting  detergent  drinks, 
and  the  application  of  blitters,  fhould 
fucceed  bleeding.  An  infufion  of 
inciding,  deterging,  pedoral  herbs, 
as  ground-ivy,  hyfl'op,  penny-royal, 
liquorice,  or  a thjn  muftard-whey 
fweetened  with  honey  and  fharpened 
with  lemon,  are  proper  for  common 
drink.  Some  dilution  is  neceflary  in 
this  difeafe,  though  nothing  fo  much 
ps  in  a trueperit  neumcny,  nor  indeed 
doth  nature  call  for  it  by  any  great 
third: ; yet  as  the  lento r,  predomi- 
nant in  this  diforder,  is  molt  readily 
d flolved  by  warm  watery  liquors, 
dome  are  undoubtedly  proper. 

Asa  balla  d peri;  neumony  is  com- 
monly attended  wbth  frequent  urgings 
to  vomit,  I think  it  pretty  clearly 
hints  to  us  the  expediency  of  reliev- 
ing nature  that  way ; and  accordingly 
I have  often  experienced  die  good 
effeds  6f  gentle  remits  in  it,  after 
fome  blood  had  been  drawn  off. — A 
fpoonful  or  two  of  oxymel  fcilliti- 
cum,  or  vinum  ipecacoanhae,  with  a 
few  draughts  of  milliard- whey,  or  die 
like,  are  fufficient.  A large  quantity 
of  any  kind  of  liquor  fhould  not  be 
drank.  This  not  only  pumps  up 
. much  heavy  pipuita  from  the  ftomach 
apd  lungs,  but  alfo  by  the  concullion 
it  gives  die  whole  \afcular  fyftem, 
promofeg  a general  attenuation  and 
fluxility  of  the  humours ; and  a AqoI 
pr  fvveat  commonly  fucceeds, 

The  mighty  cures  in  pleurifies,  &c. 
boalled  of  by  Rulandus,  * and  others, 
with  the  antiiqonial  aqua  benedida, 
were  greatly  ow  ing  to  its  emetic  qua- 
lity j and  the  famous  Poudre  des 
Chfirtreux,t  or  kermes  mineral, 

* Mart  Rulandi  Curat,  empiric,  pafllrtt. 

•f  See  Memoires  de  l’Academie  rpyale  des 
Sconces,  ann.  jyic. 
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gained  fuch  high  repute  in  pleurifies, 
peripneu monies,  and  defluxions  on 
the  bread,  in  a great  mcafure  at  lead, 
from  the  gentle  efforts  it  creates  to 
vomit.  Undoubtedly  it  hath  had 
good  effeds  in  catarrhal  fevers,  and 
pituitous  peripneu  monies ; but  to  give 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  inflam- 
matory peripneumonies,  or  pleurifies, 
without  previous  bleeding,  is  utterly 
wrong,  dangerous,  and  empirical. 

Let  me  here  take  notice  of  what  I 
many  years  ago  mentioned,  that  the 
bed  of  all  the  antimonial  preparations 
I have  ever  tried  (and  1 have  tried 
many)  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  com- 
mon vinum  benedidum,  or  infufion  of 
glafs  of  antimony  in  wine.  * It  is 
furprifing  we  fhould  feck  for  any 
other,  as  this  poffefles  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  antimony.  You  may  make  it 
a rough  emetic  in  a large  dofe  ; you 
may  give  it  in  a few  drops,  fo  as 
merely  to  excite  perfpiration.  With 
it  you  may  puke,  you  may  purge,  you 
may  fweat.  From  ten  to  fifty  or  lixty 
drops,  it  is  an  attenuant,  alterative, 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  ; a few  more 
gently  purge  ; and  every  one  know's  a 
Targe  dofe  ftrongly  vomits.  What 
will  any  other  preparation  of  antimo- 
ny do  more  ? Here  it  is  in  Jolutus 
prindpiis , as  the  chemids  fpeak,  in 
mere  effluvia  s it  were,  in  the  mod 
highly  attenuated  manner,  and  mod 
intimately  and  adequately  mixed  with 
the  menilrunm  ; capable  of  palling  and 
affeding  the  mod  intricate  meanders 
of  the  very  minuted  veffcls,  and  yet 
powerful  enough  to  dimulate  the 
great  alimentary  canal.  The  com- 
mon folid  preparations  of  antimony, 
are  either  a mere  inert  calx,  or  very 
uncertain  in  their  operations,  fome^ 
times  very  rough,  fometimes  lying  a 
long  time  in  the  domach  and  bowels, 
and  exciting  very  untoward  fymp- 
toms  ; whereas  this  quickly  ads,  an^ 
as  quickly  paffts  off.  It  certainly  is 
an  admirable  attenuant  and  deobltru- 
ent,  without  heating  a tenth  part  fo 

* Vid.  Obf.  nodr.  de  Aere,  Sec.  Vol.  I. 
page  140',  there  called  Effentia  Antimo- 
ifii, 
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much  as  volatile  alkalious  falts,  and 
in  molt  cafes  much  more  late  and 
efficacious,  particularly  in  the  difeafe 
row  treated  of.  In  a word,  it  much 
more  deferves  the  name  of  a catholi- 
con,  than  any  of  the  boaited  noftrums 
that  are  quacked  upon  the  world  by 
the  great’  W — — d,  or  the  mcaneff 
itenerant.  In  good  hands  it  will  cei- 
tainly  do  great  things,  fhe  timid, 
low,"  inlipid  praftice  of  fome,  is  al- 
molt  as  dangerous  as  the  bold  unwar- 
ranted empiricifm  ol  others;  time 
and  opportunity,  never  to  be  regain- 
ed, are  often  loft  by  the  former,  whilil 
rhe  latter,  by  a bold  pufh,  fends  you 
otf  theltage  in  a moment. 

Blillers"  fhould  never  be  negleded 
in  a peripneumonia  notha,  as  not 
only  ferviceable  from  their  attenuat- 
ing and  ftimulating  quality,  but  alfo 
as  they  drain  off  part  of  the  morbid 
colluvies.  A large  one  to  the  neck 
fhould  always  be  fet  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  epifpaf  ics  to  the  legs  and 
thighs,  are  often  found  to  relieve  the 
head. and  breaff , when  other  methods 
fail.  But  as  it  frequently  happens  in 
this  diforder  that  the  limbs  grow 
torpid  and  coldifh  (a  very  bad  fyir  p- 
tcm  !)  they  fhould  be  well  rubbed  be- 
fore the  blifters  are  laid  on,  and  then 
well  wrapped  up  in  flannel  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  frequently  alfo  necefiary 
in  low  nervous  fevers)  for  this  very 
much  promotes  the  riling  ' of  the 
blilters,  and  the  confequent  dif- 
charge. 

Vi' hen  comatofe  fymptoms,  and  a 
very  different  reipiration  remain  after 
bleeding,  you  may  draw  oft  more 
blood  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  the 
neck  and  Ihoulders,  when  you  cannot 
venture  to  open  a vein  again  ; and 
this  hath  frequently  a fur;  riftnggood 
effed.  In  a very  threatening  cafe 
you  fhould  blilter  on  the  fcarjnca- 
tions. 

Frequent  ftools  are  certainly,  ufeful 
in  this  diforder.  Sydenham  advifes 
■purging every  other  day,*  after  bleed- 
ing once  and  again,  but  I think  this 
* Pap.  clc  Feripneum,  nothq. i 
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is  over  doing  it  in  both  rcfpcds.  for 
though  bleeding  and  purging  too, 
may  be  necefiary  at  the  beginning, 
j et  it  is  very  feldom  proper  to  repeat 
the  former,  and  the  -latter  muff  be 
managed  with  fome  caution,  efpecially 
when  repeated.  For  the  piatient  is 
apt  to  fall  into  faintnefs,  cold  fweats, 
&c.  unlefs  properly  fnpported  during 
the  operation;  which,  indeed,  may 
be  ealijy  done;  but  fuvely  in  molt 
fuch  cafes  it  requires  more  than  fmall- 
beer,  or  water-gruel,  to  do  it. — » 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  obferved  as 
to  both  thefe  evacuations,  and  that  is, 
that  if  the  fick  fpit  largely  a con- 
coded  matter,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  even  in  this  peripneumony,  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other  is  proper;  and 
laxative  clj-fters,  or  mild  eccopro- 
tics,  onlj'  fhould  be  given,  at  leaft 
during  the  copious  expedoration  ; 
and  thin  muftard-whey,  hydromel, 
or  piedoral  decodion,  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  foft  white-wine  in  them, 
fhould  be  given  frequently  to  pro- 
mote it.  Hippocrates,  in  feveral 
places,  advifes  hj'dromel,  and  fweet 
and  watery  wine  + in  pleurifies  and 
peripneunionies,  to  promote  fpitting. 
Diuretics  in  this  cafe,  if  we  are  hat  py 
enough  to  fucceed  with  them,  are  of 
very  great  fervice,  efpecially  pro- 
vided we  can  promote  a foul  hypo- 
ftatical  urine.  But  the  truth  is,  in 
this  diforder  very  little  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  urine,  either  as  to  crifisor 
prognoftic ; onlj'  a thin,  pale,  or 
limpid  urine,  is  untverfally  bad  in 
pulmonic  diforders. 

Nitre,  fpcrmaceti,  cinnabar,  faf- 
fron,  pulv.  contrayerv.  camphor,  fp. 
vol.  oleof.  lac.  ammoniac,  and  oxy- 
mel  fcilliticum,  decodions  of  figs, 
liquorice,  and  elecampane,  are  the 
moil  ad.ptcd  parts  of  the  materia 
medicain  this  difiemper.  'Ihe.faiine^ 
draughts,  made  with  fait  or  fpirit  of 
hartshorn,  and  juice  of  lemon  or  ‘ .if- 
tilled  vinegar,  are  exceeding  ufeful, 
as  they  promote  expedoration  greatljr, 

» Oi'v^  y>vnvi  K,  i ifap'K,  Lib.  HI.  de 
.Mprb,  Stiff,  xxiv.  Ed.  Lind. 
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relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
commonly  operate  by  fweator  "urine. 
3£ut  opiates,  and  oily  nuicil  iginous 
medicines,  are  hurtful,  and  fo  are  the 
highly  lfimitlaiit  and  volatile,  if  given 
tbb  early,  though  they  fometimes 
have  a good  effedt  towards  the  end. 
But  the  different  degrees  of  heat, 
fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
the  ftate of  the  pulfc,  blood,  and  other 
concomitant  fymptoms,  can  only  de- 
termine in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
ciegree,  very  attenuating  and  warm 
Sfedfcines,  or  thofe  of  a cooler  kind, 
may  be  made  ufe  of. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Plcuriftcs. 

A Violent  pain  on  cither  fide  of  the 
bread,  attended  with  an  acute 
fever,  is  commonly  called  a pleurify  ; 
»nd  this,  whether  it  arifes  from  ; n 
inflammation  of  the  intercolbil  muf- 
cles,  the  peri  odeum  of  the  ribs,  or 
the  pleura  irielf ; which  lad  indeed, 
in  ttrhtnefs  of  fpeaking,  is  only  the 
true  pleurify,  the  former  being  fpc- 
cies  ot  an  inflammatory  rheumatifm, 
and  aie  calk'd  badard,  or  fpunous 
pieorides.  However,  as  they  greatly 
fxhect  the  reipiration,  when  violent, 
they  are  always  attended  with  much 
more  ill  confer} oence  than  rheumatic 
pains  irj  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
demand  a particular  regard, 'and  a 
speedy  reniov  al. 

For  as  the  violence  of  the  pain 
hinders  ad  ue  expanfion  of  the  thorax, 
the  reipiration  is  immediately  affevft- 
ed  : hence  the  lungs,  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  inflated,  the  blood  cannot  pafs 
freely  from  the  pulmonic  arteries,  to 
the  pulmonic  veins,  and  fo  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Whence  a 
congedion,  and  fome  degree  of  dag. 
nation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  will 
ariie.  Now  as  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  is  continually  throwing 
more  blood  into  the  pulmonic  artery, 
its  branches  become  more  and  more 


di fended,  till  at  length  they  artr 
rendered  fo  very  turgid  as  to  prefs  on 
and  obftruft  the  branches  alfo  of  the 
bronchial  arteries;  and  thus  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  or  a com- 
pleat } eripneumony,  is  often  the  con- 
fequence  of  a true,  or  baltard  pleu- 
rify, elpecially  when  the  blood  is 
very  vifeid.  Indeed  whatever  inter- 
rupts a free  infpi ration  and  expira- 
tion, is  apt  to  produce  this.  Thus 
oftentimes  a quinfy  brings  on  a pe- 
ripneumony,  the  free  paffage  of  the 
air  through  tlic  glottis  into  the  lungs 
being  obftrtiOed.  Frederick  Hoff- 
man * takes  notice  that  even  flatulent 
and  fpafnodic  colics,  continuing  any 
time,  are  often  fucceeded  by  pleuri- 
fies  and  peripneumonies ; the  pains, 
fpalms,  and  flatulence,  impending  the 
free  adtion  of  the  diaphragm  ; and 
partly  alfo,  as  he  fays,  by  hindering 
a due  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  by  which 
too  much  is  thrown  on  the  lungs, 
pleura,  &c.  Very  ftrait  lacing,  and 
draining  for  a fine  drape,  hath  made 
many  a fine  girl  fpit  blood,  and 
ruined  the  lungs,  by  preventing  a 
full  and  eafy  infpiration.  A frac- 
tured rib,  or  even  a fimple  contufion 
of  the  bread,  very  often  brings  on  an 
hirmoptoe,  cough,  &c.  In  truth, 
when  any  of  the  mufcles,  that  are  but 
even  fubfervient  to  refpir  tion,  are 
greatly  affeded,  pcripneumonic  fymp- 
toms rtifcy  come  on.  Monfieur  Merv  h 
mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man. 
Wounded  in  the  tendon  of  the  pefto- 
ralis  major,  who  was  forthwith  feized 
with  a very  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing,  and  an  acute  fever.  In  a word, 
all  kinds  of  pains  in  the  bread,  and 
plcurifies  efpecially,  are  in  a peculiar 
manner  dangerous,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  bring  on  more  or  Ids  of  a pe- 
ripneumony,  bycaufinga  great  inter- 
ruption to  regular  and  eafy  refpira- 
tion.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  we 

* Contult.  medicinal.  Tom.  I.  Francof. 
J734i  4lv>.  p.  450. 

f Memoir'es  de  l’Academtfe  R ovale  des 
Sciences,  1713, 
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meet  with  many  more  pleuritic  levers, 
accompanied  with  ppripneiuiionie 
lYmptoms,  than  true  and  exquifite 
pleurilies.  Where  a fevere  pain  ot 
the  bread  is  attended  with  an  acute 
fever,  load  at  bread,  cough,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  expe&oration,  or  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  this  is  always  the  cafe, 
and  is  verv  properly  denominated  a 
pleuro-peripneumony.  Indeed  it 
lometimes  happens,  that  upon  the 
coming  on  of  the  peripneumony  the 
pain  of  the  fide  ceafps,  which  may 
happen  when  the  infraction  ot  the 
lungs  is  fo  great,  that  little  blood 
palms  from  the  right  ventricle  ol  the 
heart  to  the  left,  and  the  aorta  is  not 
half  fupplied  with  blood  ; fo  that  the 
powers  of  nature  finking  for  want  of 
it,  all  tend  to  an  univerfal  dagnatian, 
and  the  patients  become,  as  it  were, 
infenfible;  or,  as  Aretxus  * fays, 
complain  of  nothing,  though  tl)eir 
pulfe  intermits,  and  their  extremities 
are  cold.  I have  feen  feveral  fuch  in- 
stances. 

About  four  years  fince,  one  Mr. 
Cam,  a failor,  was  feized  with  a 
complete  paraplegia  about  the  gth 
day  of  a pleuro-peripneumony,  and 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  his 
death.  It  is  a fatal  fymptom,  there- 
fore, when  the  pleuritic  pain  fuddenly 
ceafes,  and  yet  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  load  at  bread,  dill 
continue  or  encreafe.  And  the  fol- 
lowing aphorifm  is  mod  certainly 
true : “ A peripueumony  fuperven- 
inga  pleurify  is  dangerous.+” 

But  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
pleurifies  will  more  fully  appear  from 
the  following  confi derations  : 

id.  The  inflamed  pleura  is  apt  to 
cleave  to  the  external  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  and  propagate  the  inflam- 
mation to  them  ; and  this  will  more 
eafily  happen,  when,  either  by  na- 
ture or  difeafe,  a previous  cohefion 
had  been  partly  formed.  Hence 
thofe  that  have  once  laboured  under 
a pleuro-peripneumony,  are  often 

* De  Pulmonaria. 

4-  Hipp.  Aphprihn.  11.  Sell.  vii. 
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afterwards  fubjefl.  to  the  like  difor- 
der ; the  validity,  as  1 may  call  it, 
formed  by  the  concretion,  draitening 
the  blood-vefl'els  of  the  pleura,  ar\d 
making  them  more  liable  to  be  ob- 
d rutted.  bv  a lizy  blood  for  tlrc  future. 
Not  to  mention  the  more  or  lefs  im- 
pediment which  the  adhefson  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura  gives  tp  full  and 
free  refpiyation. 

zdly.  As  the  external  merphyairp 
of  the  lungs  is  only  a continuation  of 
the  pleura  itfelf,  the  inflammation 
may  be  diffufed  from  one  part  of  the 
pleura  to  another,  and  even  to  that 
which  immediately  inverts  the  hmgs.; 
for  it  may  fpreadaconftderabie  fpace, 
jud  as  we  often  fee  a fm  ll  inflamma- 
tory fpeck  on  the  eye,  foon  fpread 
into  a general  inflammation  of  the 
whole  globe,  eye-lids,  &c.  Bgfldes, 
tiie  inflammation  may  primarily"  fall 
on  this  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and 
then  pains,  altogether  like  the  pleu- 
ritic, will  arife,  though  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  thorax,  or  pleura, 
may  aot  be  aflfefted.  I am  quite  of 
the  experienced  Hoffman’s  * opinion, 
that  this  is  often  the  cafe. 

jdly.  The  very  mediadiaum  is 
but  a duplicature  of  the  pleura,  an.i 
an  inflammation  may  attack  any  part 
of  it,  or  be  propagated  to  it ; in 
which  cafe  very  acute  pains  are  felt 
under  the  fternum,  or  between  the 
fhoulder-blades.  This  we  iometimes 
meet  with,  and  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  great  danger.  Both 
Hippocrates  i and  Aretams  I take  no- 
tice of  a dorfal  pleurify",  in  which  the 
pain  (hoots  from  the  fpine  to  the 
bread-bone,  attended  with  an  or- 
thopncea,  cough,  and  a very  difficult 
and  fmall  expectoration.  This  feerns 
to  be  the  cafe  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  pain  is  forward,  and  directly 
under  the  iternum,  where  the  mediafti- 
num  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  confe- 

* Cap.  de  Febilbus  pueumonicis.  Ton*. 
IV.  Pai  te  i. 

-f  Lib.  HI.  de  Morbis,  Sect.  xxi.  Edit. 
Lindeni. 

£ Cap.  dc  Plcuritide. 
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<juence  of  It,  apoftems  have  been 
found  in  that  part.  When  the  pain 
fecms  to  lie  very  deep  in  the  chert, 
with-  a grc.'t  load  and  anxiety,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  a conrtant  in- 
clination, as  it  were,  to  raife  a cough, 
the  pericardium  (the  external  mem- 
brane of  which  is  alfo  from  the 
pleura)  is  commonly  inflamed. — 
Where  the  pain  is  fpread  all  over  the 
breaft,  with  a great  oppreflion,  and 
perpetual  darting  pricking  pains  here 
and  there,  not  only  the  mediartinum, 
but  the  external  membrane  of  both 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  fcem  to  be  in- 
flamed ; the  great  difficulty  of  breath, 
load  and  anxiety,  perpetual  cough, 
and  conrtant  defire  of  fitting  up  eredt, 
lliew  this  to  be  the  cafe  ; and  a very 
dangerous  one  it  is,  as  well  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium.  In- 
flammations of  the  mediartinum,  pe- 
ricardium, and  membranes  of  the 
lungs,  fcem  to  be  what  the  ancients 
called  an  eryfipelas  of  the  lungs:  Hip- 
pocrates describes  it  as  an  acute  fever, 
with  great  pain  in  the  fore  parts  of 
the-breart  and  in  the  back,  with  much 
load,  feeming  fulnefs,  and  a dry 
cough. * 

4thlv.  The  upper  membrane  of  the 
diaghragm  is  likewife  from  the 
pleura,  and  may  be  either  primarily 
inflamed,  or  fecondarilv  from  the  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.  And  this 
certainly  happens  more  commonly 
than  is  imagined.  This  is  called  a 
paraphrenitis,  and  is  attended  with  a 
very  acute  fever,  and  a very  violent 
pain  extended  from  the  lower  ribs  to 
the  loweft  vertebrae  of  the  back,  a 
fliort,  convullive,  fingultofe  kind  of 
breathing,  a vaft  anxiety  and  uneafl- 
nefs.dry  cough,  hiccup,  and  delirium; 
an  exceflive  pain  is  particularly  felt  on 
every  infpiration,  which  darts  iifelf 
from  the  pit  of  the  rtomach  to  the 
-very  loins ; the  hypochondrium  of  the 
flde  affedted  is  drawn  inwards  and 
•ppwards  + under -the  ribs,  and  the 

* Lih.  I.  tie Morbis,  Se<£h  xiii.  Edit.  Linden. 

•pSi  feptum  ti  anfverlum  percuffum  eft,pr;e- 

corciiafuii'ui»com»4hui^uri  Celfus,  Lib,  V. 
£ap.  xxvi. 


abdomen  is  fca  ee  perceptibly  moved 
in  refpiration,  but  remains  fixed  and 
convulfed,  as  it  were,  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain,  in  attempting  an  infpi- 
ration. 

Any  part,  therefore,  of  this  widely- 
expanded  membrane  being  inflamed, 
a kind  of  pleurify  is  generated,  in 
which  the  lungs  themfelves,  by  conti- 
nuity, contiguity,  cohefion,  or  fym- 
pathy,  will  foon  become  greatly  af- 
fedted. Nay,  the  lungs  may,  and 
often  are,  found  to  adhere  to  the 
mediartinum  and  diaphragm,  as, well 
as  to  the  pleura  commonly  fo  called. 
But  if  the  lungs  fhould  not  adhere  to 
any  part  of  the  pleura,  peripneumo- 
nic  fyinptoms  may  fupervene  an  in- 
flammation of  it ; becaufe  the  let  and 
hinderance  it  gives  to  a regular  refpi- 
ration, will  greatly  interrupt  a due 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  with 
refpedt  to  any  confiderable  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  or 
periorteuin  of  the  ribs.  Indeed,  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  peripneumonic  fvmp- 
toms  may  not  prefently  come  on,  nor 
commonly  do  they  till  after  two, 
three,  or  four  days  ; but  as  the  in- 
flammatory pain  hinders,  a due  ex- 
panfion  of  the  thorax,  and  a fufficient 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  they  at  length 
alfo  may  become  greatly  affedted. 

Thefe  then  being  too  often  the 
conferences  of  pleuritic  fevers,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  take  off  the  in- 
flammation, in  a true  or  baftard 
pleurify,  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  large 
and  repeated  bleeding,  cooling  nitrous 
medicines  and  drinks,  fomentations, 
opiates,  &c.  In  a word,  we  fhould 
treat  the  cafe  as  a mere  inflammation 
of  the  membranes,  mufcles,  or  peri- 
oftcum;  but  when  load  at  breaft, 
cough,  expectoration,  &c.  come  on, 
we  muft  have  a regard  to  thefe  alfo,  as 
well  as  to  the  pain  of  the  fide,  See. 

And  it  is  that  the  nature,  fituation, 
and  difference  of  the  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  may  be  more eafily 
known  and  diftinguiihed  in  practice, 
that  I have  been  fo  particular  in  de- 
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fcribing  them.  For  it  would  be  no 
fmall  abfurdity  to  give  expedo rants, 
oleaginous  lincdus,  and  pfectorals,  in 
a limple  inflammation  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  bread,  or  pleura;  even  although 
a flight  fymptomatic  cough,  and 
fome  difficulty  of  breathing,  fhould 
attend,  efpecially  at  the  very  accefs  of 
the  fever  ; whereas  well-timed  bleed- 
ing, and  a proper  regimen,  would 
have  foon  carried  off  the  diforder.  On 
.the  other  hand,  it  would  be  altogether 
as  wrong  to  reft  folely  on  bleeding  and 
fomentations,  where  the  lungs  alfo 
were  primarily,  or  even  fecondarily, 
affected  in  any  conliderable  degree. 

The  diftincdion  of  pleurihes  into 
true  and  baltard,  hath  a real  founda- 
tion in  nature,  and  is  of  fome  import 
in  practice  ; for  when  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  only  are  inflamed,  much 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  topical 
applications,  as  fotus,  cataplafms, 
blilters,  cupping,  and  the  like,  than 
when  the  pain  of  the  tide  is  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  exter- 
nal membrane  of  the  lungs.  The 
forenefs  to  the  touch,  the  pain  on 
lying  on  the  affected  fide,  and  chiefly 
on  a full  infpiration,  the  tumor  and 
rednefs  of  the  part  which  fometimes 
appear,  diftinguiih  this  from  the  in- 
ternal pleurify. 

Befides,  there  are  fome  pains  of  the 
fide,  and  thofe  too  pretty  fevere, 
which  arife  from  a lharp  acrid  de- 
fluxion on  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft, 
and  periofteum  of  the  ribs ; and 
which  much  fooner  give  way  to  to- 
pical applications,  edulcorant  medi- 
cines, apd  proper  purges,  than  to 
bleeding,  which  in  fuch  cafes  is  no 
f’r  h'r  ncceffary  than  to  take  off  a 
plethora,  if  it  fubfifts.  Indeed,  where 
an  acrimonious  humour  is  the  Caufe, 
you  may  bleed  and  bleed  on  to  very 
little  purpofe  but  that  of  weakening 
your  patient.  Wiil  bleeding  cuie 
obftinate  fcorbutic  or  venereal  pains? 
It  may  as  well  remove  the  pain  from 
a rotten  tooth,  or’  a thorn  in  the 
flefh. 

The  ancients  well  diflinguifli  be- 
tween wandering  rheumatic  or  ikiw- 
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lent  pains  about  the  bread  and  fide, 
and  the  truly  pleuritic.  Hippocrates 
juttlyttyles  them  ‘AXyep ot-a. 
kotoc  uffynx,*  and  forbids  bleeding  in 
them.Thefe  they  attempted  to  cure  by 
fomentations,  purging.  See.  not  by 
bleeding ; whereas  the  fixed  fyftro- 
phic  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  as 
the  commentators  call  it,  always  re- 
quired bleeding.  And  w'e  eventually 
find  erratic,  foorbutic,  rheuma.ic 
pains,  much  better  carried  off  by 
purging,  fotus,  diaphoretics,  and 
edulcorants,  than  by  bleeding. — So  mo 
of  them,  indeed,  give  wav  to  nothing 
but  mercurials,  antimoniais,  anodyne 
platters,  cupping,  or  Wittering ; and 
fome  wear  off  only  by  time,  patience, 
and  exercife.  When  the  pains  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thorax,  in  the  hy- 
pochondria, or  below  the  midriff,  at- 
tended with  borborvgtni,  and  a tu- 
mid abdomen,  clyftering  or  purging 
is  unqueftionably  proper  : and  yet 
thefe  pains  a’/e  fometimes  very  acute, 
and,  from  the  inflation  of  the  in- 
tettines  by  wind,  oftentimes  accom- 
panied with  no  fmall  difficulty  of 
breathing ; but,  as  Aretseus  obferves, 
they  are  very  improperly  called  pleu- 
ri  tic.  I have  m my  times  feen  fuch 
complaints  vanifh  immediately  on  the 
ufe  of  a clyfter,  or  a few  ftopls,  to 
the  fuirorife  of  thofe  who  wrere  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe.  Bleeding,  in  this 
cafe,  always  encreafes  the  flatulence 
and  pain.  This  is  entirely  confonant 
to  the  Hippocratic  doctrine,  and  the 
truth  of  things ; for  the  great  dictator 
of  phyfic  fays  exprefsly,  when  the 
pain  is  below  the  feptum  tranfverfum, 
and  the  abdomen  is  tumid, you  Ihould. 
purge  gently  with  black  hellebore, 
peplium,  filphium,  to  which  add 
ummin,  anife,  &c.  that  it  may  carry 
off  the  wind  as  well  as  the  ftool.  + 

But  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  pulfe,  de- 
gree of  fever,  the  tongue,  fltuationof 
the  pain,  and  manner  of  breathing, 

-•  Shifting,  erratic,  flight  pains,  without 
the  t:  ue  pleuritic  fymptoms  , Coac.  Praeni  W 
401.  Edit,  foefli.  Compare  this  with  the 
caution  about  bkeding,  it  the  . end  of  Du- 
retus’s  loco  d book  on  the  Coac.  frienot. 

-j  Dc  Viftu  acutox.  bett.xiii.  Edit.  Linden!. 
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prettv  clearly  difcOvtr  to  the  judicious 
'praditioner  what  is  the  matter,  and 
what  is  to  be  done*  When  the  pain 
of  the  thorax  is  violent,  the  pulfe 
hard,  tenfe,  and  quick,  the  fever 
high,  the  pains  may  be  pronounced 
pleuritic,  efpecially  when  a rigor 
preceded.  True  pleuritic  diforders 
almoft  always  begin  with  a rigor,  and 
the  pulfe  is  very  hard  and  tenfe,  like 
the  vibrations  of  a cord.  The  pains 
are  very  (harp,  pricking,  and  fixed, 
not  tenfive  and  drifting,  as  the  flatu- 
lent ; nor  uncertain,  wide,  and  wan- 
dering, as  the  rheumatic.  The  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  is  one  of  the  moll; 
pathognomonic  fignsof  an  inflamma- 
tion of  membranous  parts : when, 
therefore,  pains  lie  under  the  fternum, 
or  (hoot  from  the  fpine  to  the  breaft- 
bone,  you  may  guefs  the  rnediaftinum 
is  inflamed  by  the  tenfion  of  the  pulfe. 
The  lungs,  as  Aretasus  * fays,  being 
anfcnfible  (at  Ieaft  much  lefs  fenfible) 
a vomica  is  often  formed  in  the 
lungs  without  much  attendant  pain. 
The  membranes  of  any  organ  are 
Vaitly  more  fenfible  than  what  is 
called  its  parenchyma,  the  ureters 
than  the  kidnies,  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  than  the  brain.  The  hard- 
fiefs  of  the  pulfe  then,  and  violence  of 
the  pain,  may  be  the  chief  diagnoflics 
in  diforders  of  the  thorax,  and  greatly 
determine  as  to  bleeding,  See.  I 
think  the  fituation  of  the  pain  is  not 
lo  much  to  be  regarded  as'fome  make 
k ; for  as  any  part  of  the  pleura,  in- 
fereoftal  mufcles,  or>periofteum  of 
the  ribs,  may  be  inflamed,  the  pain 
may  be  felt  in  any  part  of  the  thorax. 
And  I have  known  as  fevere  pains 
near  the  baftard  ribs,  as  in  any  other 
part.  Hippocrates  and  his  commen- 
tators determine  bleeding  to  be  then 
peculiarly  proper,  when  the  pain 
lhoots  up  to  the  clavicle  and  fhoulder; 
but  in  mv  opinion,  when  the  pain  is 
very  fevere  in  any  other  part,  it  is 
equally  neceflfary.  The  pain  is  very 
low  in  a paraph renitis,  and  yet  none 
more  loudly  demands  it.  When  the 
pectoralis  major  and  ferratus  anticus 
* Cap.  de  Pulmonar. 
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minor  are  inflamed1,  the  pain  enfinof 
but  dart  up  to  the  fhoulder,  as.  their 
tendons  arc  inferted  near  its  articula- 
tion. This-  is  often  the  cafe  in  a 
baftard  nJeurify,  and  is.  mod  eifaff  11- 
ally  telieved  by  bleeding  and  fomen- 
tations.; but  thefe  would  be  as  nccef- 
farv  if  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  or  pe- 
rioiteum  of  any  of  the  ribs,  were  in- 
flamed. 

•Though  fome  pains  of  the  fide  may- 
be greatly  different  from  the  pleuri- 
tic, and  require  much  lefs  bleeding* 
they  Ihould  never  be  negleded',  efpe- 
cially  if  they  conliderably  obilrud  the 
refpiration  ; for  then  they  are  always 
followed  with  very  ill  confcqucnCes,  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  which  you  have  ia 
rhe  following  hiftory : 

About  Chriftmas  j 728,  Mr.  T — II* 
a worthy  fober  gentleman,  about 
thirty,  of  a thin  habit  of  body,  but 
a lively  adivc  difpofition,  was  fei/.ed 
with  a pain  in  his  right  fide,  and 
grew  a little  feverifh  ; the  pain  was  f<i 
1 tight  that  he  never  confined  himfelf* 
Ho  was  bled,  however,  and  took 
fome  few  things  from  his  furgeon. — • 
But  finding  the  pain  of  his  fide  daily- 
cncreafmg,  about  three -weeks  or  a 
month  after  the  firft  attack,  he  con- 
futed me.  I found  him  under  hecti- 
cal heats*  a fliort  cough-,  arid  difficulty 
of  Breathing,  which  laft,  he  faid, 
proceeded  merely  froin  the  pain  of  his 
fide.  He  expedorated  little,  and  that' 
with  difficulty ; and  it  was  now  fome- 
timCs  flightly  tinged  with  blood.  I; 
ordered  him  to  be  bled,  totake  an  oily* 
expedoreting  mixture,  lac-ammoniac., 
oxymel.  fcillitic.  .the  faline  draughts/ 
and  pedor-al  decodion,  and  kept  him 
to  a cool  diluting- regimen.  Bv  thefc: 
means,  in  a very  few  days,  he  began' 
to  fpit  off  a vaft  quantity  of  purulent,- 
bloody,  and  foetid  matter,  which  pro-' 
ceeded  from  a vomica  in  the  left  lobe- 
of  the  lungs*  for  he  felt  a forenefs  in, 
and  faid  that  the  matter  came  from,  a' 
place  to  the  left  of  the  fternum,  to- 
wards-the  bottom  of  the  thorax.  Ac 
length  very  little  was  expedorated,  - 
and  that  neither  foetid  nor  bloody ; 
and  his  cough  daily  abated*  nor  did  • 

- any 
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«3finy  threat  load  at  his  'breaft  remain. 
A pectoral  -baliamic  decodion  of  the 
bark,  loon  alfo  took  oil  his  .remaining 
-heats  and  fweats  ; fo  that  I flattered 
-rnyfclf  with  hopes  of  his  fpeedy  re- 
-coverv.  But  notwithifcmding  ajl  thefc 
promifing  fymploms,  die  pain  of  his 
right  fide  ilill  continued,  exactly  in 
-die  fame  place  where  it  firil  began; 
nay,  it  foon  became  exceeding  vio- 
lent, fo  that  I thought  if  necefljary  to 
bleed  him  again,  and  even  repeat  it. 
I ordered  alio  emollient  fomentations, 
and  an  anodyne  platter  of  opium, 
camphor,  and  emplattr.  e cymino  ; 
and  thefe  not  availing,  cupping  on  the 
part  with  fcarifications.  All  was  in 
vain,  for  the  pain  daily  encreafed, 
and  nothing  gave  the  leall  eafe  or 
-deep  but  repeated  opiates.  At  I alt 
the  part  began  to  fwell  cohfiderably, 
and  manifelt  figns  of  an  abfeefs  came 
on,  which. I endeavoured  by  all  pro- 
per methods  to  promote.  In  a few 
•days  the  furgeon  opened  it,  from 
whence  iffued  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  fo  much,  that  we 
imagined  it  came  partj-y  from  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax.  Upon  farther 
examination,  we  found  two  of  the 
ribs  foul  and  black,  and  two  pene- 
trations, one  between  the  fifth  and 
flxth  of  the  true  ribs  (which  were 
-carious)  and  the  other  between  the 
-fourth  and  fifth,  reckoning  down- 
wards. He,  being  exceeding  weak, 
diedical,  and  emaciated,  died  March 
29th,  1729. 

On  examining  the  body,  fome  of 
-the  interccftal  mufcles,  part  of  the 
fcrratus  anticusmajor,  and  the  fupreme 
portion  of  the  obliquus  defeendens, 
-appeared  black  and  fphacelared,  and 
the  impoflume  had  extended  itfelf  al- 
moft  home  to  the  fpine  of  the  back. 
The  lower  part  of  the  pleura  was  quite 
-black,  and  the  diaphragm  alfo  on  that 
•fide  livid.  The  upper  perforation 
entered  the  right  lr-be  of  the  lungs, 
which,  for  a confiderable  way  round 
it,  was  purulent.  In  the  left  lobe 
\ye  obferve  l a kind  of  callofity,  of 
* pretty  large  extent,  where  probably 


the  vomica  lay ; and  near  the  vertebral 
a large  tumour,  bigger  than  a turkey- 
egg,  in  a Hate  of  luppuration.  There 
were  feveral  other  fmall  tubercles, 
•fome  very  hard,  and  almofl  ltony; 
fome  fuppurnted  and  full  of  pus.— 
Both  lobes  of  the  lungs  were  greatly 
difeafed,  and  in  fome  places  quite 
livid.  They  adhered  firmly  to  the 
pleura  in  a vaft  many  places,  fome  ol 
the  adhefions  of  a pretty  large  extent, 
fome  by  a fort  of  fibrous  ligaments. — « 
In  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  was 
about  half  a pint  of  very  foetid  dark- 
coloured  matter. 

Probably  fome  obftrudtions  wefe 
formed  in  this  gentleman’s  lungs, 
antecedent  to  the, pain  of  his  fide,  as 
he  had  been  fometimes  fubjeft  to  >a 
fhort  dry  cough  ; but  I am  perfuaded, 
the  {harp  humour  that  fell  on  the  ribs 
and  intercoftal  mufcles,  by  hindering 
a free  refpiration,  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  obftruttions  and  fuppa- 
rations  in  his- lungs ; and  by  prevent- 
ing alfo  a dueexpanfion  of  the  thorax, 
it  might  ericreafe  at  leaf!  the  adhefion 
of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura. 

I {hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a 
word  or  two  on  the  method  of  treat- 
ing inflammatory  pleu  rifles;  in  which, 
without  all  doubt,  drawing  off  more 
or  lefs  blood  is  indifpenfaoly  necef- 
fary,  previous  to  any  other  attempt 
of  relief.  The  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
pulfe,  and  fever,  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  mull 
determine  the  quantity.  But  let  me 
add,  the  quality  of  the  blood  ihould 
alfo  be  nicely  in fpected,  for  a denfe 
fizy  blood  not  only  indicates  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  the  red  globule-,  but 
likewife  its  inflammatory  difpofition, 

• and  that  the  patient,  if  need  be,  can 
well  bear  large  and  repeated  bleed-, 
ing, 

It  fhould  be  duly  confidered,  that 
if  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  &c, 
is  not  timely  abated  by  bleeding,  or 
refolved  by  proper-diluting,  antiphle- 
gillic,  emollient  drinks  and  u-eii- 
cines,  it  cannot  but  end  in  an  impo Ru- 
ination, or  gangrene,  lieiktes,  thefc 
i pleu  rifles 
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pleurifies  rarely  fail  of  bringing  on 
peripneumonic  fymptoms,  if  of  any 
continuance  ; and  therefore  we  can- 
not be  too  early  and  earned  in  endea- 
vouring to  take  ott  the  inflammation  : 
for  the  pain  thence  a riling,  greatly 
einbarraifes  the  refpiration,  and  of 
courfethe  due  circulation  oftheblood 
through  the  iungs,  which  being  now 
alfo  in  a very  viTcid  Hate  (the  imme- 
diate occafion  of  the  original  pleuri- 
tic inflammation)  is  much  more  apt 
to  flick  in  the  ultimate  branches  of 
the  pulmonic  or  bronchial  arteries, 
than  rf  it  was  more  thin  and  fluxile. 
This  is  tire  reafon  why  pains  of  the 
fide,  from  inflammation,  bring  on 
peripneumonies  much  mo  re  frequently 
than  when  from  a mere  acrimonious 
defluxion,  or  the  like.  Here,  there- 
fore, Celfus’s  maxim  is  certainly 
light,  A medium  . . . cji  magni  & 
rccrntis  dolor  is,  fatignis  mijfits  ; and 
v hat  he  had  is  true  likeu  ife,  at  Ji 
„ . . rjctr/Jtior  cofus  ejl.  . . . ferum  id 
dux  ilium  rjl  ■ * 

An  emollient  coolin?  clyfter  fhould 
immediately  fucc-cd  bleeding,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  body  is  coflive,  which 
not  only  empties  the  inteftines  of  grofs 
excrements ' and  flatus,  but  alfo  de- 
rives a greater  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  descending  aorta  and  jliacs, 
and  in  both  refpefts  eaies  thefuperior 
parts.  + Hippocrates  ponltantly  ad- 
vifes  to  clyfter  in  the  beginning  of 
pleurifies,  and  gives  this  exceeding 
good  caution,  that  we  fhould  neither 
fufier  the  body  to  be  too  coftive,  left 
it  encreafe  the  fever,  nor  too  loofe, 
left  both  the  flrength  and  fpitting 
fail.  $ 

This  done,  let  the  pained  part  be 
fomented  with  a decoftion  of  fem. 
link— Fmnugnec.  flor.  chamq.n.  in 
milk  and  water.  This  was  alfo  the 
praHiceof  the  ancients;  Hippocrates  § 
fays  fomentations  fhould  he  tried  both 
at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  to 
refolve  tfie  pleuritic  pains.  Tfiefe, 

? 1,1b.  IV,  Cap.  vi, 

+ De  Vi6fu  acutor.  Sert.  III. 

1 Lib.  III.  de  Morbis,  Sert.  xvil. 

* Yirt.  acut.  Sert,  xi,xii.£dit.  Linden. 


both  of  the  dry  and  humid  kind,  hd 
conftantly  advifes  in  pleurifies. — -I 
have  often  feen  them  fucceed,  when 
repeated  bleeding  had  proved  in- 
effectual. Pain,  elpecially  inflamma- 
tory pain,  always  arTcs  from  *uo 
great  a tenfion  of  the  fibres,  which 
emollient  fomentaf  ons,  by  relaxing, 
take  oft.  I greatly  prefer  humid  fo- 
mentations, or  cataplafms,  to  any 
thing  of  a dry  heat  in  fin  inflamma- 
tory pain  ot  the  bread:  or  fide,  as 
they  without  all  doubt  much  more 
efficacioufly  relax.  Hippocrates  him- 
felf  adviles  againft  ufing  the  dry 
ftupes  ||  too  long,  and  recommends 
thofe  that  are  rnoift  § near  the  crifis. 
Cehus  fays  we  fhould  life  the  dry  and 
hot,  when  the  inflammation  is  a little 
abated , and  then  pafs  on  to  the  ma- 
lagmata.*  I commonly  apply  an 
anodyne  plafter  of  opium  y,i,  camphor 
Bi,  emplaftr.  e cymino,  after  due 
fomentations,  with  very  good  fuccefs, 
but  ajways  firft  try  the  humid  fotus. 
In  very  threatening  circumftances, 
fomentations  alfo  may  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  inguina,  &c.  which,  by 
taking  down  the  too  great  ftrkfture  of 
the  fibres  in  general,  will  leflen  the 
impetuofity  of  the  blood,  Emollient 
baths  would  be  more  effectual,  when 
they  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  Hip- 
ocrates fays  they  relieve  pains  of  the 
ack,  fides,  and  brealt.  Their  ex- 
eeeding  good  effeCts  in  colics,  and 
nephritic  paroxyfms,  fhould  prompt 
us  to  try  them  in  very  viplent  obfti- 
nate  pleqrifies,  and  a paraphrenitis. — 
The  ancients  fuppofed  that  warm  ap- 
plication? digelled  the  matter,  and 
promoted  expectoration  ; the  latter 
they  certainly  do  by  eafing  the  pain, 
and  giving  mpre  liberty  to  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles,  &c.  to  expand  and 
eontraCl  the  thorax,  and  pump,  up  the 
matter ; hence  in  pleuro-pneumonies, 
they  cannot  but  be  of  very  conquer- 
able fcrvice,  even  in  that  refpeCt. 

Nitrous  medicines,  with  a cooling, 
emollient,  diluting  regimen,  fhould 

||  De  Virt.  acur.  Sert.  xii. 

$ Lib.  111.  de  Morbis.  Sert,  xxiii, 
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be  forthwith  entered  upon.  Thin 
whey,  a uecottion  of  barley  and  red- 
poppies,  emullions,  and  fuch  like, 
aniwer  all  the  intentions  of  drink. ; 
and  nitre  both  cools  and  attenuates 
the  blood.  With  thefe  fhould  be 
joined  gentle  anodynes,  repeated  as 
there  may  be  occaiion  ; elixir  pare- 
goricuin  and  diacodium  feem  to  me 
the  moll  adapted.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  fpermaceti,  a foft  relaxing 
animal  oil,  very  penetrating,  though 
not  heating  ; and  where  the  rigidity 
of  the  fibres  is  very  great,  the  cool 
vegetable  oils,  as  of  linfeed  or  al- 
monds, may  be  given  with  advantage. 
That  an  emollient  relaxing  method  is 
indicated  in  the  cure  of  pleurifies,  is 
evident  from  hence,  viz.  that  the 
ftrong  and  laborious  perfons,  of  very 
rigid  fibres  and  dry  conftitutions, 
are  moll  fubjeit  to  this  difeafe,  and 
fuffer  rnoft  from  it,  and  withal,  that 
it  rages  moil  in  cold  and  dry  fea- 
fons. 

The  violence  of  pain  unqueftion- 
ably  demands  the  ufe  of  opiates  after 
b'eedi'g,  which,prudently  interpofed, 
are  cerainly  of  exceeding  great  fer- 
yice.  As  pain  is  a ftimulus  which 
greatly  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
heats  the  blood,  and  derives  likewife 
more  than  natural  to  the  pained  part, 
it  cannot  but  encreafe  the  inflamma- 
tion. A thorn  in  the  flefh  will  eaufe 
fome  degree  of  fever,  and  an  inflam- 
mation around  it.  Moreover,  when  a 
fharp  cough  attends,  as  in  pleuro- 
peripneumonies,  it  fhould  be  miti- 
gated by  diacodium,  or  the  like, 
el  e the  great  agitation  it  caufes,  will 
alfo  encreafe  the  inflammation.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  thefe  demand  fome  de- 
gree ofcauti  n and  prudence  in  the 
ufe  of  them  ; therefore  ever  remem- 
ber, before  you  enter  upon  them, 
the  lancet  is  not  to  be  fparingly 
iifed  when  the  pain  is  very  violent, 
the  puJfe  very  hard,  quick,  and  tenfe, 
and  the  fever  high. 

The  following  inflance  fhews  \yhat 
may  and  mull  be  done  fometimes  in 
pleurifies  jmd  plcuro  - pneumonics. 


Rtsm.  lot 

when  the  attack  is  with  extreme  vio- 
lence : 

About  four  years  fince,  a ftrong 
plethoric  gentleman,  about  forty, 
was  feized  with  a fever,  and  a vio- 
lent pain  in  the  fide  : he  was  imme- 
diately bled  to  fixteen  or  eighteen 
ounces : this  abated  the  pain.  He 
got  up,  fat  by  the  fire  in  a fin  oaky 
chamber,  drank  near  a quart  of  cold 
cyder,  fell  into  a vaft  rigof,  fucceed- 
ed  by  a high  fever,  exceffive  pam  of 
his  fide  and  breaft,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  delirium,  and  the  molt  in- 
ceflant  terrible  cough  I ever  heard, 
which  pumped  up  great  quantities  of 
frefh  frothy  blood.  I was  oniiged  to 
bleed  him  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  give  him  feven  grains  of 
folid  laudanum,  beiides  two  or  three 
ounces  of  diacodium,  in  that  fhort 
fpace  of  time$  and  this,  and  thisoniy 
(for  he  would  take  no  other  medicine) 
happily  recovered  him.  This  indeed, 
is  a very  extraordinary  inftance  : but 
the  method  which  is  above  recom- 
mended, I have  in  a multitude  of 
cafes  experienced  to  be  very' Tare,  and 
very  efteftual;  infinitely  more  fo,  I 
think,  than  the  fanguis  hire,  priapus 
tnuri , and  the  other  whimfies  which 
Hehnont  fo  greafiy  extols  in  ap- 
pearing the  archaeus,  and  quieting- t ie 
pleura  furem ; 'r  notwithstanding  ne  is 
fo  very  arch  and  fevere  on  the  f ms  of 
Galen  and  the  fchoois,  for  attempting 
to  cure  pleurifies  bv  bleeding. 

In  feverai  epidemic  pieu rifles,  I 
have  known  eaiy  fweating,  efpecially 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  of  very 
great  advantage  ; and  with  this  view, 
have  often  added  camphor  to  the 
nitre,  &c.  which,  joined  with  fmall 
dofes  of  elixir  pnregoriemn  out  of 
thin  warm  whey,  or  ptifan,  feldom  or 
never  fails  of  anfwenng  the  intention. 
In  chilly  wet  feafons,  and  perfons  for- 
merly i.ubject  to  catarrhal  or  cold- 
rheumatic  diforders,  this  is  a very 
proper  method,  when  a due  quantity 
of  blood  hath  been  pre\  ioufly  drawn 
off.  In  fuch  cafe-,  alfo  gentle  purging 
* Vid.  Kelmont.  i’ltura  furens, 
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is  n&fal.  It  Is  certain,  from  the  beft 
©bfervations,  that  in  fome  conllitu- 
tions  of  the  air,  patients  Under  pleu- 
ritic difeafes  will  not  bear  the  lofs 
©f  much  blood,  particularly  in  con- 
tinued wet  foggy  weather.  ’ In  gene- 
ral we  find,  they  fuiiain  the  lofs  with 
Biuch  better  ctt'etl,  and  lefs  inconye- 
jjuency,  in  a cold  dry  fpring,  than  in 
a.  wet  lumrcer,  or  a rainy  autumn. 
JSlay,  there  are  fome  pleurih.es,  at 
ieaft  vulgarly  fo  called,  that  will  ad- 
imt  oi  little  or  no  bleeding,  in  which 
fbe  pain  of  the  fide  feerps  a mere 
fyniptom,  not  the  c i fettle  ; as  the  pains 
and  forenels  preceding  or  attending 
|he  putrid-malignant  fever,  fmall-pox, 
are  not  propeijy  rheumatic,  but 
purely  fymptomatical.  Such  pains 
then  arife  from  acrimony,  not  in- 
flammation, and  arc  to  be  cured  by 
•diluents,  diaphoretics,  eecoprotics, 
fcliltering,  &c.  not  by  bleeding,  which 
is  forh.dden  by  the  ancients  where 
■bile  (by  which  they  meant  acrimony;} 
.is greatly  predominant. 

It  was  an  obfervation  of  Afcle- 
piades,  * that  the  people  of  Ronxe 
and  Athens  did  not  bear  bleeding  in 
-pieurihes  and  peripneumonies,  as  well 

* Cael.  Au ixli.m.  Lib.  IT.  Cap.  xxii. 
•ceAlorbis  acutis  <Sc  cl.roniciS,  Am'ft.  1722. 
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as  thofe  about  the  Helldfpont ; thS 
former  lying  to  the.  South,  and  in  a 
much  more  warm  and  moil!  air  thap 
the  latter,  who  were  much  expofed  ti> 
cold  dry  northerly  and  eagerly  winds. 
Holjerius  makes  the  fame  obfervation 
with  refpect  to  the  peoiple  of  Paris, 
who  lie  pretty  cold,  and  the.  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iouthern  parts  of  France, 
who  are  more  to  the  fouth,  and  much 
warmer.  + Indeed,  within  a much 
narrower  compafs,  I have  once  and 
again  taken  notice,. than  an  epidemic 
difordcr,.  which  in  low  warm  places 
near  ,the  fea  proved  .only  a flight 
catarrhal  fever,  and  fcarce  required 
any  maimer  of  bleeding,  hath,  in  the 
fleighbouring  cold  and  high  expo- 
fures,  beep  attended  with  feverepleu- 
ro-pqripneumonic  fymptoms,  and  de- 
manded no  fmall  evacuation  of  blood. 
Without  all  doubt,  the  very  ccnfti- 
tutaon  of  the  folids  and  fluids  differs 
-conliderably,  according  to.the  differ- 
ent fituation  of  the  inhabitants.  Upon 
.the  vyhcle  then,  let  me'add  tliis  co- 
rollary, that  in  practice  we  not  only 
ought  to  confider  the  peculiar  nature 
-of  the  epidemic,  but  alfo  of  tbe  lea- 
fon,  and  the  eonllitution  of  the 
patients. 

f Holler,  in  AphQrifm.  2.  fiippocr,  Se£L  ik 
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A Method  fur  preserving  the  Health  of  Sea-stew  in  low© 


Cruises  an 

IT  is  well known  what  vaft  ntitn- 
bers  of  Tailors  we  have  loft  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  by  terrible 
fcorbiitic  diforders,  owing  chiefly  to 
bad  provifions,  bad  water,  bad  beer, 
&c.  the  unavoidable  confequsnCe  of 
long  cruifes  'Snd  voyages  J for  the 
provilions  will  naturally  decay,  the 
beft  beef  and  pork  corrupt,- the  water 
fpoil,  and  the  bee."  (at  leaft  fuch  as  the 
navy  is'  fu-pplied with) will  not  keep 
gdod  very  long.  Of  courfe  the  long 
and  coriftant  ufe  of  fuch  provisions 
limn,  by  degrees,  taint  the  juices  of 
the  body,  produce  great  acrimony  in 
the  blood,  and  difpofe  it  daily  more 
and  more  to  a ftate  of  putrefaction. 
Thefe  effects  will  be  conftderably 
augmented,  by  living  continually  in 
a moift  fait  atnioTphere,  and  breath- 
ing the  foul  polluted  air  between 
decks.  Conftant  experience  fhews 
this  to  he  the  cafe.  I have  known 
more  than  a thoufand  men  put  aifhore 
fhtk,  out  of  one  fingle  Iquadron,  after 
a three  months  cruife,  molt  of  them 
highly  fcotbutic,  bfcfideS  many  that 
died  in  the  voyage.  The  fleet  returns 
to  its  port;  frclh  air,  wholefome 
liquor,  frefli  provifions,  efpecial  y 
proper  fruits  and  herbage,  foon  purify 
the  blood  and  juices  of  the  fick,  and 
reftore  their  health*  The  frefh  air, 
provifions,.  fruits,  and  garden-ftutF, 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  meet 
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with  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape, of 
Gorki  Mope,  are  of  the  higheft  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  their  Eaft-India 
voyages,  without  which  they  always 
become  extremely  fickly. 

Phyficians  well  know  that  the  molt 
effectual  method  of  correcting  an  al- 
calefcenf  acrimony  of  the  blood,  and 
of  preventing  the  farther  advances  of 
putrefaction  in  the  humours,  is  by- 
vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  the  for-;, 
mer  of  which  arc  much  the  fafelt,  and 
may  be  -given  in  draughts,  the  other 
only  by  drops. 

That  the  ftate  of  the  blood  in  the- 
common  fea-feurvy  is  of  this  nature-, 
appears  from  the  flunking  breath  of 
the  fick,  their  rotten  corroded  gums,- 
high-coloured  foetid  urine,  fordid 
ulcers,  black,  blue,  and  brown  fpots, 
and  eruptions  in  the  Ikin,  frequent 
feverifh  heats,  foul  tongues,  bilious 
and  bloody  dyfenteries,  which  more 
or  iefs  always  attend  it.  Now  it  is 
alfo  well  known,  that  a vegetable 
acefcent  diet  and  regimen,  frefh  air, 
frefh  provifions,  fubacid  and  vinou9 
drinks,  are  its  certain  and  fpeedy 
cure,  when  not  very  far  advanced. — • 
Apples,  oranges,  and  lemons  alone, 
have  been  often  known  to  do  fur- 
prifing  things  in  the  cute  of  very  de- 
plorable fcorbutic  cafes,  that  arofe 
from  bad  provifions,  bad  water,  &c._ 
in  long  voyages. 
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Bat  what  will  cure  will  prevent.- 
If  therefore  fuch  a diet  and  regimen 
can  be  ufed  at  fea,  it  will  prove  a kind 
of  a continual  antidote  to  the  rank 
putrefcent  qualities  of  the  common 
lliips’  provifion,  and  correct  (at  lead 
very  much  leflen)  the  ill  effedts:  and 
it  is  eventually  found,  that  the  of- 
ficers who  carry  wine,  cyder,  lemons, 
frelh  provifions,  &c.  are  infinitely  lefs 
affedfed  with  the  {curvy,  than  the  poor 
common  failors  who  are  not  fo  pro- 
vided. 

Is  it  practicable  then  to  introduce 
fuch  a general  regimen  into  the  navy  ? 
I think  it  is ; and,  from  reafon  and 
experience,  I recommend  the  follow- 
ing method ; 

Let  all  lhips,  that  are  to  proceed 
On  a long  cruife  or  voyage,  be  fup- 
plied  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
found  generous  cyder,  the  rougher 
(provided  it  is  perfectly  found)  the 
better. 

If  apples  are  found  of  fuch 
vad  fervice  in  the  fcurvy,  furely  the 
juice  of  them,  when  become  a vinous 
liquor,  cannot  but  be  very  falutary ; 
and  fee  ms  exceedingly  well  adapted, 
as  a common  drink,  to  correct,  by  its 
acidity,  the  alealefeent  putrifyingqua- 
lity  of  bad  corrupt  provifions.  This 
cyder  Ihould  be  at  lealt  three  months 
old  before  it  is  ferved  in,  and  quite 
fine.  If  it  be  too  new,  and  foul,  it  is 
apt  to  give  fevere  colics.  It  fiiould 
be  racked  olf  once  at  lead  from  its 
grofs  ley  into  good  and  fweet  velTels, 
which  will  contribute  to  its  becoming 
fine,  and  prevent  it  from  growing 
ropy,  in  which  Hate  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing. But  if  {ome  of  it  Ihould  turn 
to  vinegar,  which  may  frequently 
happen,  it  will  dill  be  very  fervice- 
able ; but  it  is  found,  when  well  ma- 
naged, to  keep  good  and  found  even 
to  the  Indies. 

Every  failor  fhould  have  at  lead  a 
pint  of  cyder  a day,  beiides  beer  and 
water : and  I would  advife  alfo  a fre- 
quent and  free  ule  ot  vinegar  in  the 
feamen’s  diet ; efpeciallv  when  the 
provifions  begin  to  grow  raifcid.  Be- 
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fides  this,  the  decks,  &c.  fhould  be 
frequently  wafhed  or  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  after  having  drawn  the  grofs 
aind  foul  air  out  of  the  lhip  by  Mr. 
Sutton’s  contrivance,  or  bv  Dr. 
Hales’s  ventilators,  which  fiiould  her 
done  once  at  lead  every  day. 

In  autumnal  cruifes  a quantity  of 
apples  might  be  alfo  carried,  which, 
when  well  chofen,  and  well  put  up  in 
dry  tight  calks,  will  keep  very  good 
for  two  or  three  months.  Even  le- 
mons and  orrtnges,  wrapped  in  flannel 
(or  fomething  that  will  imbibe  their 
exhaling  moidure)  kept  in  clofe  dry 
velTels,  and  pretty  cool,  may  be  pre- 
ferved  a long  while  alfo.  If  this  is 
not  fo  feafible,  a mixture  of  lemon- 
juice  and  rum  (fhruh,  as  they  cail  it) 
may  be  carried  in  any  quantity ; as  it 
will  keep  a long  time,  and  would 
prove  infinitely  more  wholefome  than 
the  nady  firey  poifonous  fpirits,  which 
are  dealt  about  fo  largely  in  the  navy 
and  elfewhere.  By  the  bye,  nothing 
would  more  effectually  correct  the  per- 
nicious quality  of  the’fc  fpirits  than  le- 
mon-juice. 

In  the  cafe  of  dinking  water,  juice 
of  lemon,  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  vine- 
gar, Ihould  lie  always  mixed  with  it, 
which  will  render  it  much  lefs  un- 
wholefome.  The  Roman  foldiers 
drank  pofca  (viz.  water  and  vinegar) 
for  their  common  drink,  and  lound 
it  very  healthy  and  ufeful. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  and  vinegar  are  al- 
ready allowed  to  the  navy  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  been  found  great- 
ly ferviceable.  And  there  was  lately 
an  order  iflued  for  Applying  the  lhips 
of  war  with  cyder  alfo,  which  I am 
morally  certain  will  be  of  the  highed 
advantage,  if  properly  and  honedly 
managed.  Indeed  it  hath  already 
been  actually  found  fo  in  fome  few" 
men  of  war,  and  other  lhips,  where 
it  hath  been  tried,  even  though  in 
fmall  quantities.  Let  me  add,  that 
the  prize  wines,  which  are  commonly 
low  and  thin,  and  very  frequently 
fpoil  by  keeping,  might  be  ddlri- 
buted  amonglt  the  failors  (elpecially 
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in  want  of  cyder)  to  very  good  pur- 
pofe. 

This  indeed  may  be  deemed  a very 
expenfive  project  ; but,  where  the 
lives  of  fo  many  brave  and  ufeful 
people  are  in  the  cafe,  I think  the  colt 
fhould  by  no  means  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  advantage  that  may 
be  received  from  it.  The  Romans 
conltandv  carried  with  them  vinegar 
and  wine  in  their  fleets  and  armies, 
and  the  common  foldier  and  failor 
daily  partook  of  both : nay,  they 
were  at  many  other  confiderable  ex- 
penfes  to  preferve  the  health  of  their 
armies,  &c.  Now,  if  that  glorious 
prudent  people  thought  the  life  of  a 
Roman  foldier  fo  valuable,  and  were 
at  fuch  expenle  to  preferve  it,  why 


fhould  not  we  have  as  much  regard  to 
that  of  a Britiih  failor,  who  is  altoge- 
ther as  brave  and  as  ufeful  to  the  com- 
monwealth ? 

I cannot  conclude  without  taking 
notice,  that  the  ufual  method  of  im- 
prefling feamen  on  their  return  from 
long  and  tedious  voyages,  void  of  ne- 
ceflarids,  chagrined  at  riot  feeing  their 
friends  and  families,  and  moft  com- 
monly in  a bad  ftate  of  health,  and 
not  allowed  time  and  opportunity  tc» 
recover  it,  hath  been  the  bane  of  thou- 
fands  : and  I could  wifh,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  a method  of  man- 
ning our  fleet  could  be  found  out 
more  confident  with  common  huriUb* 
nity  and  Britifh  liberty, 

Plymouth, 

Srj,t,  30,  1747, 
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DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

MALIGNANT-ULCEROUS  SORE-THROAT. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  my 
Essay  on  Fevers,  I have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing obfervations  on  a difeafe  of  the 
putrid-malignant  kind,  which  abun- 
dantly confirm  my  notions  of  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  malignant  peftilential  fe- 
vers ; I mean  what  is  called  the  An- 
gina maligna,  or  Ulcerous  Sore-Throat, 
which  hath  appeared  up  and  down  this 
kingdom  for  feveral  years,  in  fome 
places  very  common  and  exceedingly 
fatal,  efyecially  to  children. 

The  firft  accurate  account  we  had 
of  this  diilemper  in  England,  was  from 
the  Very  ingenious  Dr.  Fothergill,  in 
1748.  But  feveral  of  theSpanifh  and 
Italian  phyficians  have  deferibed  ex- 
actly fuch  a kind  of  difeafe,  as  raging 
with  great  violence  and  mortality  in 
Spain,  and  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century. — 
Perhaps  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ul- 
cers mentioned  by  AretteusCappadox, 
and  the  pefti lent- ulcerated  tonfils  we 
read  of  in  VEtius  Amidenus,  were  of 
this  nature ; and  truly  fome  of  the 
fcarlet  fevers  mentioned  by  Morton, 
feem  not  much  unlike  it. 

It  is  not  above  fix  or  feven  years 
fince  I met  with  it  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  though  it  raged  with 

Jreat  fatality'  in  and  about  Loitwithiel, 
U Aukle,  Fowey',  and  Lilkeard,  u 


year  ort  two  before.  From  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  yea  r 1 7 5 1 to  May  1753, 
it  was  very  common  in  this  town  and 
places  adjacent,  efpecially  in  the  year 
1752  ■,  and  not  only  carried  off  chil- 
dren, but  feveral  adults. 

As  a faithful  and  accurate  hiftory 
of  difeafes,  their  various  fymptoms, 
and  method  of  cure,  is  the  molt  effec- 
tual way  of  promoting  the  art  of  heal- 
ing,  phyficians  fiiould  deferibe,  with 
the  utmoft  care,  the  difeafes  they 
would  treat  of,  and  the  good  and  bad 
effefts  of  any  method,  or  medicines, 
they  have  ufed  to  remove  them.-  But 
in  a more  particular  manner  is  this 
neccffary,  when  any'  new  or  uncom- 
mon diilemper  occurs,  of  which  the 
peculiar  pathognomonic  and  diagno- 
ltic  figns  fhould  be  carefully  laid 
down,  and  a particular  account  given 
of. what  evacuations,  regimen,  and 
medicines,  were  ufefnl  or  hurtful  in 
it.  And  this  method  I {hall  endea- 
vour to  purfue  with  the  utmoll  atten- 
tion in  the  following  account. 

A vaft  quantity  of  rain  fell  during 
the  y'ear  1751  4 the  fuipmer  particu- 
larly was  in  general  uncommonly  wet, 
cold,  and  frequently  ftormy.  At  the 
beginning  of  June,  however,  we  had 
exceeding  hot  weather,  and  fome  very 
fultry  days  alfo  in  July  and  Auguft ; 
the  atmofphere  was  almo^  always 
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illicit  and  moift,  but  the  barometer 
low  commonly.  The  truits  ot  the 
e iith  were  crude,  watery,  and  infipid  ; 
the  harveft  was  exceflively  bad,  and 
the  grain  of  all  kinds  fuffercd  greatly. 
iXT  o t wi  t h ft  andi  rtg  this  we  had  but  lit- 
tle licknefs,  at  leaft  no  very  epidemi- 
cal diftemper ; but  the  fmall-pox 
(brought  in  by  Conway’s  regiment, 
in  May)  fpread  in  this  town  confider- 
abiy  in  July  and  Auguft ; and  there 
were  then  feveral  putrid  and  miliary 
fevers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  this 
county.  Indeed,  though  we  were  not 
here  very  fiekLy,  yet  hypochondriacal 
and  hyfteric  dilorders  greatly  prevail- 
ed, and  there  was  a kind  of  univerfal 
ina&ivity  and  lowncfs  of  fpirits  every 
where. 

The  fmall  pox  became  much  more 
common  in  the  autumn,  and  of  a 
much  worfe  kind  than  they  were  at 
their  firll  appearance,  and  about  the 
midwinter  were  very  epidemic  and 
fatal.  In  the  mean  time,  there  were 
abundance  of  catarrhs,  mucous  and 
inflammatory  fore-throats,  fome  pleu- 
riiies,  and  peripneumonies  - and  com- 
monly eruptions  of  the  eryfipelatous 
or  puftular  kind,  attended  all  thefe 
diforders.  : 

The  weather  ftill  continued  wet, 
and  often  very  boiftrous  ; the  wind 
various.  December  was  a cold  month, 
but  wet  from  the  15th  to  the  25th. 
The  fame  difeafes  continued,  and,  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  year,  were  feveral 
malignant-ulcerous  fore-throats  up 
and  down. 

The  year  1752  began  cold,  wet, 
and  frequently  ftormy  ; the  wind  moll: 
commonly  from  the  eaft,  verging  how- 
ever confiderably,  now  to  the  north, 
now  to  the  fouth  ; the  barometer  of- 
ten very  low,  though  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  very  high,  with  (harp 
froft.  The  fmall-pox  continued  epi- 
demic, often  crude,  cryltalline,  and 
lindigefted  to  the  very  end ; fome- 
times  very  confluent,  fmall,  and  fef- 
fdc  ; fome  black  and  bloody,  and  now 
nnd  then  attended  with  petechke. — 
ricuro-peripneumonies  and  rheuma- 
ijfnjs  were  not  uncommon ; catarrhal 
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and  mucous  fquinfies,  with  much 
cough  and  a large  thin  (pitting,  were 
very  rife  ; and  now  alfo  there  were 
feveral  malignant  dangerous  fore- 
throats, with  no  fmall  degree  of  fe- 
ver. 

Both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
February  the  mercury  was  high,  and 
the  air  clear,  dry,  and  frofty  ; but, 
from  the  8th  to  the  21ft,  there  was 
much  rain,  with  the  wind  generally 
at  fouth.  Many  fmall-pox  were  in 
the  town,  though  few  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; feveral  pleurilies,  perip- 
neumonies, and  rheumatifms,  a vaft 
quantity  of  catarrhal  mucous  fore- 
throats,and  many  inflammatory  fquin-  1 
fies,  and  Hill  fome  of  the  malignant 
kind. 

The  weather  was  pretty  cold  and 
dry  in  March,  efpecially  at  the  begin- 
ning and  latter  end,  and  the  barome- 
ter high  ; at  no  time  very  low.  The 
fmall-pox  grew  more  mild,  and  much 
lefs  frequent  ; the  other  difeafes  alfo 
lefs  common,  but  more  inflammatory  ; 
no  malignant  fore-throats;  many  were 
feverely  tormented  with  coughs  and 
obftinate  afthmatic  diforders.  The 
blood  now  drawn  was  commonly  more 
denfe  and  vifead  than  it  h .d.been  for 
many  months. 

The  north-eaft  wind  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  rendered 
the  air  dry,  clear,  and  pretty  cold  ; 
the  b.  rofcope  high.  A lhowery  fea- 
fon  fucceeded  for  four  or  live  days, 
and  then  the  dry  north-eaft  wind  re- 
turned ; from  the  2 1 ft  it  was  W.N.W. 
The  fmall-pox  ftill  up  and  down, 
fome  of  a bad  fort;  many  pleuri- 
sies; and  peripneumonies,  rheumatifm, 
jaundice,  and  dropfy  frequent ; fevere 
coughs  every-where  ; a vaft  many  are; 
troubled  with  worms,  even  adults  ai 
well  as  children. 

Though  we  had  fome  agreeable 
weather  in  May,  the  fummer  was  wet, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable  ; the  atmo- 
fphere  thick  and  foggy,  the  barome-r 
ter  feldom  high,  the  S.W.  and  N.W. 
winds  were  much  the  moft  frequent. 
The  fruits  of  (lie  earth  did  not  ripen 
well,  but  were  watery  and  infipid  ; 4 
O 2 baif 
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bad  hfirvdt,  bad  grain.  A great  de- 
jetlionof  fpirits,  liftleflnefs,  and  lati- 
tude, were  univerfally  complained  of. 
-The  fmall-pox  became  much  more  nu- 
merous in  J unc,  and  were  epidemic  all 
the  l'ummer,  and  rather  of  a worfe 
kind  than  in  the  fpring,  not  only 
here,  but  every-where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; they  were  frequently  con- 
fluent, very  fmall,  and  fometimes 
black,  attended  with  haemorrhages  of 
the  nofe,  efpecially  in  children  ; but 
the  petechia;  were  much  lefs  common 
than  I expeded  ; fometimes  they  were 
very  crude,  cryftaliine,  and  indigeft- 
ed,  running  into  large  blitters,  eroding 
the  Ikin  greativ.  Rheumatifms,  gout, 
and  coughs,  were  in  vaflly  greater 
plenty  than  ufual  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Now  alfo,  exadly  fuch  a kind  of 
fever  as  I called,  in  my  lirft  volume 
of  Epidemics,  febris  anginofa,  raged 
pp  and  down  with  great  violence, 
attended  with  fcarlet  or  puttular 
eruptions,  and  fucceeded  with  great 
Itch  ng  a:.d  defquamation  of  the 
Cuticle.  In  this  the  pulfe  was  com- 
monly hard,  quick,  and  fmall,  the 
breathing  hot  aud  laborious,  with 
great  oppieliicn  on  the  praecordia ; 
{he  urine  fometimes  cruce  and  pale, 
fo  etirnes  high-ccloured  anu  turbid, 
but  without  fediment ; a delirium  ge- 
nerally came  on  loon.  The  lick 
commonly  bore  bleeding  at  thebe- 
ginning  with  advantage,  and  the 
.Blood  was  often  fizy , though  much 
jefs  fo  in  general,  than  fquinfies  of 
the  truly  inflammatory  kind;  they 
very  ieldom,  -however,  admitted  of 
large  bleeding,  fcarce,  indeed  pf  a 
ifepond. 

Ip  all  forts  of  fevers,  there  was  a 
furprning  difpofition  to  eruptions  of 
fomt  kind  or  other,  to  fweats,  fore- 
pels  of  threat  and  aphthae.  The  fmail- 
cpx  were  more  fatal  in  A u gull,  and 
fometimes  attended  with  a \ ery  dan- 
gerous ulceration  in  the  throat,  and 
‘difficult  - of  fw allowing.  Indeed  the 
malignant  ulcerous  fepe-threat  • was 
*10  v.  ;dio  frequent,  probably  fomc- 
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times  complicated  with  the  fmall* 
pox. 

The  autumn  was  much  more  fair 
and  comfortable  than  the  fummer, 
particularly  the  month  of  Odfober 
was  for  the  greater  part  beautiful  and 
ferene ; the  mercury  high ; however, 
the  atmofphere  was  generally  thick, 
and  fometimes  very  moift,  the  wind 
commonly  from  the  eaflern  quarters. 
November  was  lefs  wet  and  ftormy 
than  ufual,  and  in  general  warm ; 
the  barqmeter  pretty  high,  but  the 
air  thick  andhunrd.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  the  quickfilver  was  ex- 
ceeding high,  the  air  cold  and  dry, 
wind  E.  N.  E.  but  from  the  6th  to  the 
26th  very  w;et  and  foggv,  fometimes 
boiitrous,  and  the  barometer  funk 
very  much ; towards  the  end  the 
eaftcrly  wind  returned,  railed  the 
mercury,  and  rellored  line  cold 
weather. 

During  this  period,  the  fmall-pox 
continued  epidemic  every-where,  and 
though  fomewhat  more  mild  in  Sep- 
tember and  O&ober,  yet  here  and 
there  they  were  very  confluent,  at- 
tended with  fpots  and  hemorrhages  of 
the  nofe.  In  December  they  were 
often  crude,  numerous,  and  undi- 
getted  to  the  1 .ft,  running  into  very 
large  reflections,  deeply  eroding  the 
fubjacent  parts  : the  crufts  of  the 
black  confluent  many  times  remained 
for  at  lean  thirty  days  after  the  erup- 
tion. The  anginofe  fever  alfo  ftill 
continued,  and  we  had  feveral  of  the 
m-.lignant  fore-throats  in  September, 
many  more  in  October ; in  Novem- 
ber and  December  they  were  exceed- 
ing common  in  this  town,  at  the 
dock,  and  ail  around  us,  and  carried 
oft  a great  many  adults,  as  well  as 
children.  During  this  time  likewife 
catarrhai  mucous  fore-throats  were 
innumerable,  bur  with  little  feverity 
or  danger.  In  Odlobcr  particularly, 
alter  a few  days  of  foggy,  ftormy, 
rainy  weather,  we  had  from  the  12th 
-to  the  1 6th  very  colei  mornings,  and 
immenfe  hoar  ftofts,  with  fome  ice,  in 
which  time  hundreds  of  people  w ere 
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Gt  once  feized  with  a cough,  fore- 
throat,  and  a great  defiuxion  from 
the  nofe,  eyes,  and  mouth,  attended 
with  a flight  fever,  and  more  or  lefs 
of  a rafh,  feveral  with  great  fluxes  of 
the  belly.  Coughs,  catarrhs,  rlieu- 
matifms  and  fluxes,  were  exceflively 
common  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, efpecially  catarrhal  coughs, with 
which  almofl  every  one  was  in  fome 
degree  troubled;  and  yet  there  were 
few  peripneumonies  or  pleurifies ; 
however,  abundance  fell  into  a pul- 
monary phtbifis,  and  many  died  ta- 
bid. 

For  many  months  pad  wc  had 
fcarce  the  fliehteil  fever,  but  it  was 
attended  with  a fore-throat,  aphtha:, 
and  fame  kind  of  cuticular  eruption, 
and  that  too  even  in  pleuritic  and 
peripneumonic  diforders,  fo  greatly 
did  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  &c. 
feem  difpofed  to  produce  eruptions  in 
all  forts  of  feverifh  indifpofiticns. — 
The  blood  drawn  from  the  difeafed, 
during  all  this  time,  hath  been  very 
rarely  vifcid,  but  generally  florid 
feemir.glv,  efpecially  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  malady,  and  of  a very 
loofe  texture. 

Thus  ended  the  vear  1752.- — The 
following  part  of  the  winter,  and 
fucceeding  fpring,  was  very  cold  and 
wet ; the  coid  weather  continued  till 
the  midcl:  of  May,  and  made  a very 
backward  fpring.  Then  came  on  very 
fire  hot  weather,  and  we  had  the 
warmeft  and  moil  beautiful  fummer 
that  hath  been  known  for  many 
years.  The  fmall-pox,  and  both 
catarrhal  and  malignant  fquinfies, 
grew  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  fatal, 
from  January  to  May,  when  both  en- 
tirely ceafed.  As  the  fpring  advanced 
wc  had  feveral  pleurifies,  peripneu- 
monics,  and  avail  number  of  catarrhal 
diforders.  The  blood  now  drawn, 
was  much  more  denfe  and  vifcid,  in 
general,  than  had  been  obferved  for 
many  months  before. 

I ha.c  given  this  fhort  account  of 
the  co'.flitution  of  the  air. and  dif- 
fufgs  during  this  period,  in  which 


fore-throats  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  much  more  frequent  than  I ever 
before  remember,  and  with  which  alfo 
cuticular  eruptions  of  various  forts, 
were  exceedingly  common,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  flighted  fevers  that 
happened.  And  this  1 have  particu- 
larly done,  that  perhaps  from  it  fome 
rational  conjectures  of  the  caufe  and 
nature  of  fuch  diforders  may  be 
made.  Did  the  long  cold  and  wet 
feafons  occafion  them,  by  hindering  a 
due  and  regular  perfpiration  ? The 
fiipprefled  perfpirable  grows  very- 
acrid,  and  productive,  at  length,  of 
a variety  of  difeafes,  particularly  fuch 
as  pafs  under  the  general  name  of 
fcorbutic,  as  well  as  more  immedi- 
ately of  catarrhs,  fquinfies,  peripneu- 
monies, fluxes,  colics,  See.  which 
are  noto  ioufly  the  eflfeCts  of  fup- 
prefled  perfpiration.  But  my  prefent 
defign  is  not  to  enter  into  difquifitions 
of  this  nature.  I proceed,  therefore, 
to  give  the  molt  exaCi  account  I 
pollibly  can  of  the  malignant-ulce- 
rous fore-throat,  as  it  laged  here 
during  the  period  above  deferibed, 
efpecially  in  1752  ; to  which  I fhall 
fubjoin  the  method  of  cure  I found 
molt  fuccefsful. 

The  attack  of  this  difeafe  was  very 
different  in  different  perfons.  Some- 
times a rigor,  with  fome  fulnefs  and 
ferenefs  of  throat,  and  painful  ftilf- 
nefs  of  the  neck,  were  the  very  firit 
fymptoms  complained  of.  Sometimes 
alternate  chills  and  heats,  with  lome 
degree  of  head-ach,  giddinefs,  or 
drowfinefs,  ulhcred  in  the  diftemper. 
It  feized  others  with  much  more 
feverifh  fymptoms,  great  pain  of  the 
bead,  back,  and  limbs,  a vail  op- 
preffion  of  the  prsecordia,  and  con- 
tinual fighing.  Some  grown  perfons, 
on  the  contrary,  moved  about  for  a 
day  or  two,  neither  lick  or  well,  as 
it  were,  but  under  u.  eaimefs  and 
anxiety  till  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
for  it.  Thus  various  was  the  difeafe 
at  the  onfet.  But  it  commonly  be- 
gan with  chips  and  hf-ats,  loa  and 
p..in  of  the  head,  lorcucis  ol  throat, 
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and  hoarfenefs  feme  cough,  fickncfs 
at  lloir.ach,  frequent  vomiting  and 
purging,  in  children  efpeciallv,  which 
were  fometimes  very  fevere,  though  a 
contrary  Hate  was  more  common  to 
the  adult.  There  was  in.  all  a very 
great  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  very  hid- 
den weaknefs,  great  heavinefs  on  the 
breaft,  aud  laintnefs  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  pulie  in  'general 
was  quick,  final],  and  fluttering, 
though  fometimes  heavy  and  undofe. 
The  urine  commonly  pale,  thin,  and 
crude ; however,  in  many  grown 
Jjerfons,  in  fmall  quantities,  and  high 
coloured,  or  like  turbid  whey.  The 
eyes  were  heavy,  reddilh,  and,  as  it 
were,  weeping ; the  countenance  very 
often  full,  fluflied,  and  bloated, 
though  fometimes  pale  and  funk. 

How  flight  foever  the  diforder 
might  appear  in  the  day-time,  at 
night  the  fymptoms  became  greatlv 
■aggravated,  and  the  feverifh  habit 
very  much  encreafed ; nay,  fome- 
times a delirium  came  on  the  very 
fir  ft  night,  and  this  exacerbation  con- 
ilantly  returned  in  the  evening* 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dif- 
cHe.  Indeed,  when  it  was  conlide- 
rably  on  the  decline,  I have  been 
often  pretty  much  furprized  to  find 
my  patient  had  palled  the  whole 
night  in  a phrenzy,  whom  1 had  left 
tolerably  cool  and  fedate  in  the 
day. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  feizure, 
and  lometimes  cotemporary  with  it, 
a fwelling  and  forenefs  of  the  throat 
was  perceived,  and  the  tonfils  became 
very  tumid  and  inflamed,  and  many 
times  tlx;  parotid  and  maxillary  glands 
fwelled  very  much,  and  very  fuddenly, 
even  at  the  very  beginning,  fome- 
times  fo  much  as  even  to  threaten 
ftrangulation.  The  fauces  alfo  very 
foon  appeared  of  a high  florid  red,  or 
rather  of  a bright  crimfoia  colour, 
very  Alining  and  glofly,  and  molt 
commonly  on  the  uvula,  tonfils, 
velum  palatinum,  and  back  part  of 
the  pharynx,  feveral  whitifh,  or  alh- 
coloured  fyots,  appeared  fcattered  up 


and  down,  which  oftentimes  encreafe<t. 
very  fall,  and  foon  covered  one  or 
both  the  tonfils,  uvula,  &c.  thefe  in 
event  proved  the  floughs  of  fuper- 
ficial  ulcers,  which  fometimes,  how- 
ever, eat  very  deep  into  the  parts. 
The  tongue  at  this  time,  though  only 
white  and  moift  at  the  top,  was  very 
foul  at  the  root,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  yellowifh  or  brown  coat. — 
The  breath  alfo  r.ow  began  to  be  very 
naufeous,  which  offenlive'  fmell  en- 
creafed hourly,  and  in  lome  became 
at  length  intolerable,  and  that  too 
fometimes  even  to  the  patients  them- 
felves. 

The  fecond  or  third  day,  every 
fymptom  became  much  more  aggra- 
vated, and  the  fever  much  morecon- 
fidcrable,  and  thofe  that  had  ftrugglei 
with  it  tolerably  well  for  thirty  or 
loity  hours,  were  forced  to  fubmit. 
The  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety  greatly 
encreafed,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  The  head  was  very 
giddy,  pained,  and  loaded  ; there  was 
generally  more  or  lefs  of  a delirium, 
lometimes  a pervigilium,  and  perpe- 
tual phrenzy,  though  others  lay  very 
itupid,  but  often  ltarting  and  mutter- 
ing to  rhemfelves.  The  (kin  was  very 
hot,  dry,  and  rough  ; there  was  very 
rarely  any  difpolition  to  fweat.  The 
urine  pale,  thin,  crude,  oftqn  yellow- 
ifh and  turbid.  Sometimes  a vomit- 
ing was  urgent,  and  fometimes  a very 
great  loofenefs,  in  children  particu- 
larly. The  floughs  were  now  much 
enlarged,  and  of  a dark  colour,  and 
the  furrounding  parts  tended  much 
more  to  a livid  hiie.  The  breathino- 
became  much  more  difficult,  .with  a 
kind  of  rattling  ftertor,  as  if  the 
patient  was  actually  ftrangling,  thq 
voice  being  exceeding  hoarfe  and 
hollow,  exaftly  refembling  that  from 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  fauces;  this 
noile  in  fpeaking  and  breathing  was 
fo  peculiar,  that  any  perfon  in  the 
leaft  converfant  with  the  difeafe, 
might  eafily  know  . it  by  this  odd 
noife ; from  whence,  indeed,  the 
Speuiiih  phyficians  gave  i.  the  name  of 
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gerotMo,  exprefling  the  no  He  fuch 
make  as  are  ftrangling  with  a rope. 
I never  obferved  in  one  of  them  the 
fhrill  barking  noife  that  we  frequent- 
ly hear  in  inflammatory  fquinftes. 
The  breath  of  all  the  difeafed  was 
very  naufeous.  of  fome  infufferably 
foetid,  efpeeialiy  in  the  advance  of 
the  dilleinper  to  a crifis  ; and  many 
about  the  iourth  or  fifth  day  fpit  off 
a vail  quantity  of  ftinking  purulent 
mucus,  tinged  fometimes  with  blood, 
and  fometimes  the  matter  was  quite 
livid,  and  of  an  abominable  fmell. — 
The  nollrils  likewife  in  many,  were 
greatly  inflamed  and  excoriated,  con- 
tinually dripping  down  a molt  lharp 
ichor,  or  famous  matter,  fo  exceflively 
acrid,  that  it  not  only  corroded  the 
lips,  cheeks,  and  hands  of  the  children 
that  laboured  under  the  difeale,  but 
even  the  fingers  and  arms  of  the  very 
nurfes  that  attended  them.  As  this 
ulceration  of  the  nollrils  came  on,  it 
commonly  caufed  an  almoft  inceffant 
fheezing  in  the  children,  but  few 
adults  were  affedled  with  it,  at  kail  to 
any  confiderable  degree.  It  was  fur- 
prifing  what  quantities  of  matter  fome 
children  difcharged  this  way,  which 
they  would  often  rub  on  their  faces, 
hands,  and  arms,  and  blilier  them  all 
over.  A fudden  lloppage  of  this 
rheum  from  the  mouth  and  nollrils, 
actually  choaked  fever.il  children ; 
and  fome  fwallowed  fuch  quantities  of 
it,  as  occafioned  excoriations  of  the 
intell fries,  violent  gripings,  dyfentery, 
&c.  nay,  even  excoriations  of  the 
anus  and  buttocks.  Not  only  the 
nollrils,  fauces,  &c.  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  this  extremely-lharp  mat- 
ter, but  the  wind-pipe  itfelf  was 
fometimes  much  corroded  by  it,  and 
pieces  of  its  internal  membrane  were 
fpit  up,  with  much  blood  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  patients  lingered  on 
for  a confiderable  time,  and  at  length 
died  tabid,  though  there  were  more 
frequent  inftances  of  its  falling  more 
fuddeniy  and  violently  on  the  lungs, 
and  killing  in  a peripueumonie  man- 
ner. 
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I was  allonifhed  fometimes  to  fee’ 
feveral  fwallow  with  tolerable  ea«fc, 
though  die  tumour  of  the  tonlils  and 
throat,  the  quantity  of  thick  mucus, 
and  the  rattling  noife  in  breathing, 
were  very  terrible,  which  I think 
pretty  clearly  fhews  that  this  malig- 
nant fquinfy  was  more  from  the 
acrimony  and  abundance  of  the  hu- 
mours, than  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

Moll  commonly  the  angina  came 
on  before  the  exanthemata  ; but  many 
times  the  cuticular  eruption  appeared 
before  the  fore-throat,  and  was  fome- 
times very  confiderable,  though  there 
was  little  or  no  pain  in  the  fauces: 
on  the  contrary,  a very  fevere  angina 
feized  fbme  patients  that  had  no  man- 
ner of  erupcion,  and  yet  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  a very  great  itching  and  de~ 
fquamation  of  the  Ikiti  fometimes 
enfued;  but  this  was  chiefly  in  grown 
perfons,  very  rarely  in  children.  In 
general,  however,  a very  confiderable 
efflorefcence  broke  out  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  particularly  in  children,, 
and  it  moll  commonly  happened  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day;  fome- 
times it  was  partial,  fometimes  ir 
covered  ajmolt  the  whole  body, 
though  very  feldom  on'  the  face- 
Sometimes  it  was  of  an  eryfipelatous 
kind,  fometimes  more  pultular;  the 
puituleswere  frequently  very  eminent; 
and  of  a deep,  lirey,  red  colour,  par- 
ticularly on  the  breall  and.  arms,  but 
oftentimes  they  were  veryfmall,  and 
might  be  better  felt  than  feen,  and 
gave  a very  odd  kind  of  roughnefs  to 
the  lkin.  The  colour  of  the  efflore- 
fccnce  was  commonly  of  a crimfon 
hue,  or  as  if  the  (kin  had  been  fneared 
over  with  juice  of  ralberries,  and  this 
even  to  the  fingers’  ends ; and  the  lkin 
appeared  inflamed  and  fwoln,  as  it 
were  ; the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers, 
were  often  evidently  fo,  and  very 
fhilF,  and  fomewhat  painful.  This 
crimfon  colour  of  the  ikin  feemed  in- 
deed peculiar  to  this  difeafe.  Though 
the  eruption  feldom  failed  of  giving 
fome  inanifeft  relief  to  the  patient,  as 
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to  anxiety,  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  vo- 
miting, purging,  &c.  yet  I obferved 
an  univcrfal  firey  eruption  on  foine 
perfons,  without  the  lealt  abatement 
of  the  fymptoms  ; nay,  almolt  every 
fymptom  feemed  more  aggravated, 
particularly  the  fever,  load  at  bread, 
anxiety,  delirium  ; and  I knew  more 
than  one  or  two  patients  die  in  the 
molt  raging  phrenfy,  covered  with  the 
molt  univerfal  firey  ralh  I ever  faw  ; 
fo  that,  as  in  the  highly-confluent 
fmall-pox,  it  feemed  only  to  denote 
the  quantity  of  the  difeafe,  as  I may 
term  it. 

I had  under  my  care  a young  gen- 
tleman, about  twelve  years  of  age, 
whofe  tongue,  fauces,  and  tonlils, 
were  as  black  as  ink,  and  he  fwallow- 
ed  with  extreme  difficulty  ; he  conti- 
nually fpit  off  immenfe  quantities  of 
a black,  famous,  and  very,  foetid  mat- 
ter, for  at  lead  eight  or  ten  days.  A- 
bout  the  feventh  day,  his  fever  being 
fomewhat  abated,  lie  fell  into  a bloody 
dyfentery  ; though  the  bloody,  fa- 
mous, foetid  expectoration,  dill  con- 
tinued with  a mod  violent  cough. 
He  at  length  indeed  got  over  it,  to 
the  very  great  furprile  of  every  one 
that  faw  him. 

Now,  in  this  patient,  as  fevere  and 
Univerfal  a rafh  broke  out  upon  him 
the  fecond  and  third  day  as  1 ever  met 
with  ; and  the  itching  of  the  Ikin  was 
fo  intolerable,  that  he  tore  it  all  over 
his  body  in  a molt  (hocking  manner  ; 
yet  this  very  great  and  timely  erup- 
tion very  little  relieved  his  fever  and 
phrenly,  or  prevented  the  other  dread- 
ful fymptoms  mentioned. 

An  early  and  kindly  eruption,  how- 
ever, was  molt  commonly  a verv  good 
omen,  and,  when  fucceeded  by  a very, 
copious  defquamation  of  the  cuticle, 
one  of  the  molt  favourable  fymptoms 
that  occurred  ; but,  when  the  erup- 
tion turned  of  a dulky  or  livid  co- 
lour, or  prematurely  or  fuddenlv  re- 
ceded , every  fymptom  grew  worfe, 
and  the  utmod  danger  impended,  es- 
pecially if  purple  or  black  fpots  ap- 


peared up  and  down,  as  fometimea 
happened  ; the  urine  grew  limpid, 
and  convulfions  came  On,  or  a fatal 
fuffocation  fucm  clofed  the  tragedy. 

The  difeafe  was  generally  at  the 
height  about  the  fifth  or  lixth  day  in 
young  perfons ; in  the  elder  not  fo 
foon ; and  the  crifis  many  times  was 
not  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  and 
then  very  imperfect : fome  adults, 
however,  were  carried  oft'  in  two  or 
three  days,  the  dillemper  either  fall- 
ing on  the  lungs,  and  killing  in  a pe- 
r-ipneumonic  manner,  or  on  the  brain, 
and  the  patient  either  died  raving  or 
co.natofe.  In  fome  the  difeafe  brought 
on  a very  troublefoine  cough,  puru- 
lent expectoration,  emoptoe,  and  hec- 
tic, in  which  they  lingered  on  for  fe- 
veral  weeks,  and  then  died  tabid. 

If  a gentle  eafy  fweat  came  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  pulfe  be- 
came more  llow,  firm,  and  equal, 
if  the  Houghs  of  the  fauces  call  off  in 
a kindly  maimer,  and  appeared  at  the- 
bottom  tolerably  clean  and  florid  ; if 
the  breathing  was  more  foft  and  free, 
and  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  quick- 
nefs  returned  in  the  eyes,  all  was 
well,  and  a falutary  crifis  followed 
foon  by  a continuance  of  the  fweat, 
and  a turbid,  fubfiding,  farinaceous 
urine,  a plentiful  expeCforation,  and 
a very  large  defquamition  of  the 
cuticle. 

But  if  a rigor  came  on,  and  the  ex- 
anthemata fuddenly  difappeared,  or 
turned  livid  ; if  the  pulfe  grew  very 
fmall  and  quick,  and  the  (kin  remain- 
ed hot  and  parched,  as  it  were,  the 
breathing  more  difficult,  the  eyes 
dead  and  glaffy,  the  urine  pale  and 
limpid,  a phrenfy  or  coma  fucceeded, 
with  a coldilh  clammy  fweat  on  the 
face  o extremities,  life  was  defpaired 
or,  efpecially  if  a fingultus  and 
choaking,  or  gulphing  in  the  throat, 
attended  with  fudden,  liquid,  invo- 
luntary, livid  ftools,  intolerably 
foetid. 

In  fome  few  patients  I obferved, 
fome  time  before  the  fatal  period. 
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hot  only  the  face  bloated,  fallow, 
Alining,  and  greafy  as  it  were,  but 
the  whole  neck  vaftly  fwoln,  and  of  a 
cadaverous  look,  and  even  the  whole 
body  became,  in  fome  degree,  cedc- 
matous,  and  the  impreflion  of  a finger 
would  remain  fixed  in  a part,  the  fkin 
not  rifing  again  as  ufual;  an  indi- 
cation that  the  blood  ftagnated  in  the 
capillaries,  and  that  the  elafticity  of 
the  fibres  was  quite  loft. 

As  there  were  fo  many  different 
kinds  of  fquinfies  and  eruptive  dif- 
orders  during  the  period  in  which 
the  malignant-ulcerous  fore-throat 
raged,  the  likenefs  of  the  fymptoms, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  thefe  various 
d'ifeafes,  made  it  not  a little  difficult, 
fo  the  younger  and  lefs  experienced 
praftitioners  elpeciallv,  to  know  what 
methods  to  purfue  at  the  onfet,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  common  evacua- 
tions ; feeing  it  was  now  certain,  from 
fufficient  experience,  that  in  what  is 
Called  the  malignant-ulcerous  fore- 
throat,  bleeding  and  purging,  to  any 
degree  at  leaft,  were  utterly  im- 
proper. 

Though  I really  think  our  gentle- 
men in  the  medical  way,  that  pra&ife 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  in 
general  as  careful,  capable,  and  judi- 
cious, as  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
yet  I took  fome  pains  with  them  to 
make  them  comprehend  the  nature  ot 
this  Angular  and  uncommon  diftem- 
per,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  aright  from 
fome  other  reigning  diforders,  that 
bore  no  fmall  refemblance  to  it  : and 
having  defired  them  to  attend  to  the 
fmall,  quick,  unequal,  fluttering  pulfe, 
at  the  attack  of  this  malignant  fquin- 
fy,  though  indeed  it  was  fometimes 
full  and  undofe,  but  even  then  heavy 
and  unequal — to  the  fudden  great  de- 
jection of  fpirits  and  ftrength — perpe- 
tual anxiety,  fighing,  and  great  op- 
preffion  on  the  prascordia  — heavy; 
dull,  watery,  and  as  it  were  weeping 
eye — pale,  crude,  thin  urine*  though 
often  turbid,  like  whey — to  the  whitifh 
but  commonly  moift  tongue,  though 
confiderably  furred  near  the  root — to 
the  ftiining  crimfon  colour  of  the 
fauces,  with  interfperfed  white  or 
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alh-coloured  fpots  or  blotches,  with 
a naufebns  and  fometimes  very  foitid 
breath — to  the  fcarlet  or  crimfon  et- 
florefcence  (in  fome  eryfipelatous,  in 
others  puftular)  on  the  hands,  arms, 
neck,  breaft,  &c.  ; fymptoms  that  at- 
tended this  difeafe  even  on  the  very 
firft  days ; they  diftinguifhed  better, 
proceeded  with  more  caution,  and 
with  greater  fuccefs. 

I met  with  too  many  inflances  be- 
fore, of  rafh  large  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing in  this  diftemper ; nay,  fome  were 
weak  enough  to  tell  me,  the  blood 
they  had  drawn  was  very  fine  and 
rich.  Florid,  truly,  I found  it,  as 
lamb’s  blood,  but  fo  folt  and  loofe 
that  you  might  cut  it  with  a feather, 
giving1  ofF  little  or  no  ferum,  but  hav- 
ing exaflly  fueh  an  appearance  as 
when  fpirit  of  hartshorn  is  poured  to 
the  blood  juft  as  it  runs  from  the 
vein,  which  prevents  its  natural  coag- 
gulation. 

I will  not  fay  but  that,  in  fome 
plethoric  adult  perfons,  fome  blood 
may  be  drawn  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  difeafe,  and  I havedn  fome 
few  ordered  it  with  advantage,  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  anginofe  fymptoms, 
and  where  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
alfo  was  conliderable  ; but  I muft  fay, 
a repetition  of  the  bleeding  to  any 
conliderable  degree  is  extremely  detri- 
mental, where  the  firft  blood  eipecial- 
ly  was  of  fuch  a loofe  and  foft  tex- 
ture ; for  the  fecond  or  third  will  be 
always  found  a mere  faniou9  gore,  as 
I have  too  often  noted ; nay,  fome- 
times 1 have  obferved  the  firft  blodd 
drawn  covered  with  a very  thin,  whi- 
tifh, or  lead-coloured  fkin,  pretty  te- 
nacious ; but  immediately  underneath 
it  was  a greenifh  foft  kind  of  jelly, 
and  at  bottom  a very  loofe  black  craf- 
famentum,  fcarce  at  all  cohering. — • 
This  appearance  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever, as  much  forbids  farther  bleeding 
as  that  above  deferibed,  and  is  moftly 
obferved  when  there  is  a throbbing 
pulfe,  and  a great  heat  at  the  accefs 
of  the  diftemper.  I profefs  I was  my- 
felf  not  a little  mlftaken  in  two  or 
three  cafes  at  the  firft  breaking  out  of 
this  fever ; one  of  them  I took  for  a 
P true 
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true  perip.neumony,  but  the  fore- 
throat,  fcarlet  eruption,  ftench  of  the 
breath,  and  even  petechias,  very  foon 
coming  on,  too  plainly  convinced  me 
tvhat  was  in  truth  the  difeafe. 

I have  very  often  met  with  this 
huffy  or  fizy  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,, 
and  yet  blood,  drawn  two  or  three, 
days  after*  from  the  very  fame  perfons, 
hatli  beery  quite  loofe,  diffolved,  and 
fan  ions,  as  it  were.  Too  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  very  lately  occurred  to 
me  amongft  the  French  captives  here, 
tvho  died  by  dozens  of  a contagious 
peftilential  fever,  very  frequently  at- 
tended with  petechia;  and  a bloody  dy- 
fentery,  In  this  fever  (as  well  as  all 
others)  the  French  furgeons  bled  of 
courfe  every  day,  or  at  lead  every 
ether  day.  And  I feveral  times  faw 
the  blood  of  fome  of  the  officers  ( thus 
treated)  a mere  fanious  gore  on  the 
third  or  fourth  bleeding,.though  con- 
ftderably  fizy  at  the  firft,  And  yet  fo 
'prepofierous  was  their  praftice,  that,, 
at  the  fame  time  they  were  fo  bufy 
with  the  lancet,  they  gorged  their  pa- 
tients with  the  ftrongeft  bouillon  that 
beerf,  mutton,  &c.  could  make,  and 
this  too  though  they  were  in  a con- 
ftant  delirium,  were  covered  with 
black  or  purple  fpots,  and  had  their 
tongues  -as  black  as  ink,  and  as  dry 
and  rough  as  a pumice-ltone.  I am 
very  certain  great  numbers  fell  a facri- 
iiee  to  this  abfiurd  pradice. 

This  huffy  appearance  of  the  blood, 
3t  the  very  beginning  of  contagious 
peftilential  fevers*  doth  not  invali- 
date what  I have  faid  in  my  Effav  on 
Fevers,  of  the  effeft  of  contagious 
effluvia  on-  the  blood  in-  fuch  fevers, 
but  rather  confirms  it  ; for  they  tend 
todiffolve,  and-  actually  at  length  to 
deftroy,  the  erafis  of  the  blood,  yet 
perfons  of  a very  vifeid  denfe  hate  of 
blood,  may  be  feized  with  a con- 
tagious- malignant  fever,-  and  the 
blood  may  appear  very  fizy  and  buffy 
on  bleeding,  at  the  very  attack,  but 
no  rwifhftanding  this,  the-  aft  ion  of 
•she  contagious  ferment  (if  I may  be 


allowed  the  expreffion)  will  more  dnd 
more  diffolve  the  blood,  and  at  lalt. 
render  it  a mere  fanious  putrilagc, 
and  fo  it  will  appear  on  nibfcquent 
bleedings.  And  therefore  where  there 
is  juft  reafon  to  fear  a contagious 
malignity  in  a fever,  we  fliould  pro-, 
ceed  with  the  utmoft  caution  as  to 
repeated  bleeding,  efpecially  as  if 
will  be  conftantly  found  that  the 
pulfc,  as  well  as  the  ftrength,  fink 
vaftly  after  the fecorrd  or  third  bleed- 
ing, and  truly  fometimes  very  fur-, 
pnfingly  after  the  firft. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft,  when- 
ever I.  was  called  to  perfons  fsized 
with  this  malady,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning I generally,  inftead  of  bleed- 
ing, ordered  a clyfter  of  milk,  fugar, 
and  fait,  to  be  injefted  to  unload  the 
inteftines,  efpecially  if  the  patient  was 
coilive.  But  when  a purging  attends 
the  attack,  a few  grains  of  torrefied 
rhubarb,  with  fpeeies  e fcordio,  dc- 
coft.  alb.  Sec.  are  proper ; and  if  the 
diarrhoea  is  profufe,  a fpoonful  or 
two  of  decoft.  fracaltorii  Fullcri  may 
be  frequently  given,  which  is,  in  fuch 
cafes,  a very  efficacious  medicine. — 
If  naufea  and  vomiting  were  urgent, 
I ordered  a gentle  emetic,  efpecially, 
for  adults,  which  was  fo  far  from-, 
aggravating  the  pain  of  the  throat,  as 
might  be  imagined,  that  it  generally 
greatly  relieved  it ; nav,  in  children, 
it  was  often  neceflary  to  make  them 
puke  frequently  with  a little  oxymel. 
fcillit.  efience  of  antimony,  or  the 
like,  otherwife  the  vaft  amafs  of 
tenacious  mucus  would  quite  choak. 
them. 

I then  immediately  put  the  patient 
on  a falir.e  mixture  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, or  volatile  fait  of  hartshorn, 
and  juice  of  lemon,  with  aq.  alexeter. 
fimpl.  to  which  was  added  pulv.  con- 
trayerv.  c.  with  a fmail  quantity  of 
myrrh  and  faffron  ; or  thefe  laft  were 
given  in  a bolus,  with  a few  grains  of 
nitre  if  the  fever  ran  pretty  high  ; the 
addition  alfo  of  a grain  or  two  of 
camphor,  was  very  ufeful  for'  tjie 
adult,  where  the  ftomach  would  bear 
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it;  when  it  would  not,  I u fed  julep 
' e camphor,  or  acetum  camphoratym, 
with  fyrup  of  black  currants,  raf- 
berries,  or  the  like.  The  fccond  ox 
third  day,  to  the  faline  mixture,  ora 
temperate  cordial  julep,  I added  fome 
of  my  tinft.eort.  peruvian.  alexiphar- 
mic,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  I found  greatly  preferable  to  the 
bark  in  fubltance,  as  it  much  more 
tends  to  promote  the  eruption  of  the 
exanthemata,  and  doth  not  by  far  fo 
much  hinder  the  coming  on  of  fweats, 
which  at  all  times  of  this  diffemper 
are  of  the  higheff  fervice,  provided 
they  are;  .gentle,  uniform,  and  uni- 
verfal.  Indeed  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  flck  could  be  brought  to 
■fweat  at  all,  but  whenever  mode: ate 
equally-diffufed  fweats  came  on  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  or  even 
later,  they  were  critical  and  falutaxy, 
the  urine  grew  immediately  more  con- 
ceded, and  forthwith  depofited  a very 
large  quantity  of  clay-coloured  or 
palelateritious  fediment,  though  be- 
fore crude,  thin,  or  limpid ; and 
•therefore  I always  endeavoured  to 
promote  them  by  loft  eafy  diapho- 
retics, and  plentiful  dilution  with 
barley-water,  thin  whey,  gruel,  tea, 
or  the  like.  I do  not  remember  I 
bad  one  patient  nufearry,  who  fell 
into  foft,  eafy,  univerfal  fweats, 
though  the  itching  that  fometimes 
came  on  with  them,  was  almoft  in- 
tolerable, but  generally  the  fweat 
foen  abated  the  itching ; at  leaft  it 
conftantfy  leflened  the  fever,  and  the 
purging,  if  there  was  any,  immedi- 
ately' ceafed  j the  tumour  of  the  neck, 
parotids,  &c.  fubfided  greatly'  alfo  on 
the  appearance  of  a kindly  plentiful 
idiaphorefis.  The  fweats  were  com- 
monly very  rank  and  feedd,  and  that 
even  in  children. 

I commonly  gave  elixir  vitrioli 
with  the  tinflure  of  the  bark,  except 
to  very  young  children,  which  is  an 
excellent  anti-putrefeent  alexipliar- 
mic  ; and  I frequently  ordered  the 
ejixir  to  be  taken  out  of  an  ilifufion 


of  a roafied  Seville-orange,  in  clarets 
or  red-port  wine  and  water,  which  js 
a very  pleafant,  and  not  an  ineffectual 
composition. 

There  was  an  abfolute  needfity  of 
waffling  out  the  mouth  and  fauces 
very  frequently.  The  'gairgle  I com- 
monly ordered,  was  a decoftion  of 
figs,  red  rofe-lcaves,  myrrh,  and 
honey,  in  rough  cyder,  and  a 'thin 
mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  with  fyrup 
of  rafberries,  or  black  currants ; and 
a little  tinClure  of  myrrh ,pvrfc,  2nd 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  was  to  be  taken  by 
fpoonfuls  every  now  and  then,  efpe- 
cially  after  gargling.  And  I alfo 
directed  the  fumes  of  red  rofe-leaves, 
camomile-flowers,  myrrh,  and  eam.- 
phor,  boiled  in  vinegar,  to  be  drawn 
in  with  the  breath  very  often,  as  hot 
as  the  patients  could  bear  it,  which 
gave  very'  great  and  fpeedy  relief. 

Though  the  fwellihg  of  th,e  neck, 
parotid  glands,  & c.  would  fometimes 
come  on  fo  fudden,  great,  and  vio- 
lent, as  to  endanger  a fuffocation, 
yet  in  general  I took  this  external 
tumour  to  be  partly  critical,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  promote  it 
by  acrid  cataplafms,  blifters,  &c.  nay, 
I have  feveral  times  bliftered  the 
throat  from  ear  to  -ear,  with  great 
fuccefs.  Thefe  applications  are  ufe- 
ful  in  common  fquifies,  much  more 
fo  in  tins,  where  the  humours 
were  fo  exceeding  (harp  and  malig- 
nant. 

As  there  was  frequently  a very 
great  tenfion  and  tumour  of  the  belly', 
and  at  the  fame  time  alfo  fome  degree 
■of  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  an  emolli- 
ent fotus  with  fome  of  the  carminative 
feeds,  or  a few  camomile-flowers 
boiled  in  milk  and  water,  and  a 
clviler  of  .the  fame  with  fait  and 
fugar,  were  neceffaty  to  promote 
the  difeharge  of  ffool,  wind,  and 
urine,  which  gave  immediate  eafe  to 
the  bowels,  and  withal,  greatly  faci- 
litated the  refpiration,  by  giving  a 
more  free  play  to  the  diaphragm. — 
Indeed  if  the  abdomen  was  very  tchfe, 
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and  the  patient  coftive,  about  the  fifth 
or  ftxth  day  I generally  gave  a dofe 
of  rhubarb,  manna,  or  lenitive  cleft  u- 
ary,  and  after  that,  commonly  the 
bark  in  fubftance ; but  I never  fo 
ordered  it  when  the  belly  was  very 
tumid  and  conftipated,  nor  until  fome 
figns  of  coftion,  or  a beginning  de- 
fquamarion  of  the  cuticle  appeared  ; 
for  I found  my  tinfture,  or  a de- 
coftion  of  the  bark,  anfwer  full  as 
well,  nay,  better,  as  caufing  much 
lefs  oppreflion  on  the  breaft.  I now 
alfo  ufed  a kind  of  refin  of  the  bark, 
made  with  fpirits  of  wine,  which  I 
much  prefer  to  the  common  extrad, 
as  it  fits  much  lighter  on  theftomach, 
and  keeps  much  better;  and  therefore 
I think  is  more  proper  for  an  officinal 
medicine, 

However  improper  purging  might 
be  at  the  beginning  of  this  diltemper, 
gentle  eafy  cathartics,  as  rhubarb, 
manna,  &c.  were  neceflary  at  the  end 
to  carry  off  the  putrid  colluviesof  the 
intellines,  which  otherwife  protrafted 
the  feverifh  heats,  and  occafioned 
great  weaknefs,  want  of  appetite, 
tumid  bellies,  and  great  obftriidions 
of  the  glands;  nay,  I was  often 
obliged  to  give  repeated  dofes  of  ca- 
lomel to  carry  off  the  fwellings  of  the 
parotid  and  maxillary  glands,  which 
otherwife  frequently  remained  a long 
time  much  fwoln  and  indurated,  and 
at  length  fometimes  fuppurated.  In- 
deed 1 feveral  times  found  it  neceflary 
to  rub  them  with  a mercurial  unguent 
before  T could  diffolve  the  tumours; 
calomel  was  alfo  farther  ufed  in  de- 
ftroying  the  worms,  with  which  a vaft 
number  were  qt  this  time  efpecially 
troubled.  But  in  general,  after  a 
purge  or  two,  the  fick  foon  recovered 
a keen  appetite,  ftrength,  and  fpirits. 
Many,  however,  required  frequent 
purging,  a continuance  of  the  bark, 
sthiops-rnineral,  See.  for  a confide- 
rable  time,  and  then  a.courfe  of  afles- 
pilk,  and  an  open  country-air  to  pre- 
vent a wafting  heftic,  of  which  fome 
died,  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  dif- 
pafe  firft  feized  them. 


This  was  undoubtedly  a fever  of 
the  malignant  peftilential  kind,  in 
which  the  blood  became  highly  acri- 
monious, diffolved,  and  putrefeent. 
That  it  was  very  greatly  contagious 
no  one  doubts,  as  it  very  often  in- 
fefted  whole  families,  efpecially  the 
younger  perfons.  And  that  this  con- 
tagion generated  a very  great  degree 
of  acrimony  in  the  blood,  is  moll 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  I have  clfewhere  noted  that 
contagion  afts  in  the  blood  as  acri- 
mony. Perhaps  the  comtagious  mi- 
afmata  are  only  the  highly  exalted 
falino-fulphureoiis  particles  and  va- 
pours that  exhale  from  the  difeafed 
infefted  body.  It  is  well  known  the 
ltench  of  putrid  carcafes,  gangrened 
limbs,  the  polluted  ftinking  air  of 
jails,  &c.  deftroy  the  crafts  of  the 
blood,  and  bring  on  malignant-pefti- 
lential  fevers;  juft  as  the  putrid  fanies 
of  a gangrened  limb,  aoforbed  into 
the  blood,  brings  on  a fever  of  the 
fame  kind.  It  is  certain  the  peftilen- 
tial effluvia  in  the  true  plague,  bring 
on  the  mpft  healthy,  in  a very  few 
hours,  a putrid  diflolution  and 
gangrenous  difpofition  of  the  blood. 
And  truly  this  malignant  fore-throat 
was  in  fome  cafes  found  very  little  in- 
ferior to  it  in  virulence,  not  only  the 
fauces,  but  the  lungs,  inteftines,  &c. 
having  appeared  gangrenous  on  dif- 
feftions,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
tqrned  into  a putrid  gore.  That  an 
exceeding  finall  quantity  of  morbid 
matter  will  infeft  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  is  mod:  certain  from  the  expe- 
riment of  inoculating  the  frpall-pox, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  very  much 
lefs  than  a grain  of  the  variolous 
matter,  is  fully  fufficient  to  bring  on 
that  diftemper ; nor  is  that  furprifirig, 
when  it  is  too  well  known  what  dread- 
ful effefts  arife  from  the  minuted 
quantity  imaginable,  of  tfye  virus  of  a 
viper,  or  mad  dog. 

Though  this  malignant-ulcerous 
fquinfy  leaned  to  be  a difeafe  J'ui  ge- 
neris, yet  it  certainly  had  a very  great 
refemblance  of  the  febris  anginoja, 
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which  I formerly  defcribed  in  my 
iirft  volume  De  Asre&  Morbis  Epidc- 
micis ; anditis pretty  remarkable,  that 
fuch  a kind  of  fever  now  alfo  greatly 
prevailed  up  and  down  this  part  of 
the  country  ; but  indeed  the  anginofe 
fever  had  very  much  more  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  than  the  malignant 
fore-throat  now  treated  of,  and  the 
blood  was  commonly  found  much 
more  denfe  and  vifcid  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  and  of  courfe  would 
much  better  admit  of  bleeding.  But 
in  truth,  it  may  be  in  this  as  in  many 
other  epidemic  diforders,  particularly 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  fcarlet  fever, 
&c.  the  general  difeafe  is  greatly  di- 
verfified  by  the  particular  conftitution 
of  the  patients.  Thus  the  variolous 
contagion,  in  one  of  ftrong  elaftic 
fibres  and  a very  vifcid  denfe  blood, 
brings  on  a very  high  inflammatory 
fever.  In  another,  of  weak  lax  fibres 
and  a loofe  diflolved  blood,  a low, 
putrid,  nervous  fever,  not  fufficient 
to  protrude  the  puflules  in  a kindly 
manner,  much  lefs  to  bring  them  to 
a laudable  maturation.  In  a word, 
the  high  inflammatory  fmall-pox  dif- 
fer as  much  or  more  from  the  low  ma- 
lignant kind,  as  the  febris  anginofa 
from  the  peftilential-ulcerous  fore- 
throat.  How  greatly  doth  the  fcar- 
let fever,  defcribed  by  Morton,  differ 
from  that  mentioned  by  Sydenham ! 
And  indeed,  although  the  fame  fpe- 
cific  contagion  always  produces  the 
fame  fpecific  difeafe,  yet  it  greatly 
differs  in  different  perfons,  and  is  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  There  were 
certainly  fome  of  thefe  ulcerous  fore- 
throats, with  a pretty  fmart  fever, 
that  bore  bleeding  at  the  beginning 
with  advantage,  and  a much  cooler 
regimen  was  necefiary  in  fome  than  in 
others ; nay,  I was  obliged  in  feve- 
xal  cafes  to  give  nitre  with  the  diapho- 
retics. But  I mull  confefs,  in  gene- 
ral, much  warmer  medicines  were 
neceffary  in  this  than  in  mofl  other  fe- 
yers ; and  that  too  fometimcs  when 
jhe  heat  w'as  very,  confiderablc,  other- 
wife  the  pulfe  w'ould  fink  furprifingly, 
and  an  aftonifhing  anxiety  and  oppref- 
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fion  immediately  fucceeded.  I have 
really  been  obliged  to  give  fuch  warm 
alexipharmics  in  this  diitemper  {and 
that  too  many  times  to  very  young 
perfonsjas  nothing  but  repeated  expe- 
rience could  have  induced  me  to  or- 
der ; asfaffron,  camphor,  pulv.  con- 
trayerv.  confedt.  cardiac,  theriac.an- 
dromach.  warm  cyder,  mulled  wine 
and  water,  tinff.  cortic.  alexipharmic. 
&c.  and  this  with  a fuccefs  that  was 
well  known,  and  juftified  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  word  fever,  as  promifeuoufly 
ufed  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  is  not 
a little  vague  and  undetermined. — • 
There  are  fome  diforders  that  pahs 
under  that  general  name,  which  are 
beft  cured  even  by  raifing  the  fever, 
to  inftance  only  in  fome  quartan  a- 
gues,  and  low  nervous  fevers.  And 
the  malignant  fquinfy  here  defcribed 
is  another  fpecies  of  fever;  which  e- 
vidently  proves,  that  all  acute  difeafes 
are  not  to  be  treated  merely  with  eva- 
cuations and  cooling  medicines.  Pro- 
per dilution  is  unqueftionably  ufeful 
in  all  fevers ; but  certainly  fome  re- 
quire more  than  barley-water  and  le- 
monade. But  I have  already  faid  fe- 
veral  things  on  this  head  in  my  Effay 
on  Fevers ; and  Avail  at  prefent  only 
add  a word  or  two  on  the  ufe  of  vola- 
tile alcalious  falts  in  fevers  of  the  pu- 
trid-peftilential  or  petechial  kind ; in 
which  I fear  they  are  too  often  very 
improperly  adminiftered. 

And  here  I muft  obferve,  that,  in 
all  fevers  of  this  nature,  the  blood  is 
always  found  too  much  broken  and 
diflolved,  and  at  length  becomes 
highly  acrimonious,  and  as  it  were 
fanious  and  putrid.  Whatever  there- 
fore tends  to  promote  the  acrimony 
and  diflolution  of  the  blood,  muft  be 
very  apt  to  bring  on  fuch  fevers,  and 
encreafe  their  malignity  when  they 
happen  ; but  volatile  alcalious  falts 
do  both  in  an  eminent  degree ; for 
though  they  may  retard  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fleflv  of  animals,  and  even 
in  fome  meafure  of  the  blood,  out  of 
the  body  (and  fo  will  arfenic,  or  fub- 
l;mate  corrofive)  yet,  mixed  with  the 

blood. 
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blood  v/hilll  adhialiy  under  the  power 
of  circulation  and  the  vis  vital,  they 
certainly  haften  its  diffolution  and 
confequent  putrefaction.  Even  mixed 
with  the  bio  o dp  ut  of  the  body,  or  ra- 
ther as  it  runs,  from  the  vein,  they 
quite  deilroy  the  texture  of  the  blood- 
globules,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  poifon  of  a viper,  by  dilfolving 
the  copula  or  cohefion  of  the  compo- 
nent particles ; and  the  blood  of  the 
moll  robuit  (nay  even  the  moll  huffy 
blood  of  hones,  as  I have  often  tried) 

. thus  managed  never  concretes  as  ufual 
into  a folid  cr.affamentum,  and  throws 
off  its  ferum,  but  remains  ever  after  a 
loofe  diffolved  gore,  or  fanies. 

Now  let  me  farther  obferye,  that 
when  thefe  volatile  alcalious  falts  (or 
fpirits)  are  taken  in  large  quantities, 
and  frequently,  even  by  perfons  in 
health,  they  are  well  known  to  bring 
on  feverifh  heats, haemorrhages,  fpon- 
gy  bleeding  gums,  flinking  breatli, 
rank  urine,  &c.  fymptoms  that  fuffi- 
cjently  indicate  a beginning  diffolu- 
tion  and  putridity  of  the  blood. 

Moreover,  thefe  broken  diffolved 
blood-globules  are  very  apt  to  enter 
. into  the  ferous  and  lymphatic  arteries, 
and  there,  not  finding  a free  paffage 
through  their  ramifications,  ilagnate 
and  corrupt,  and  at  length  even  cor- 
rode thefe  exceeding  tender  veffels, 
particularly  when  fa tti rated  with  acri-' 
jnonious  falts,  which  at  the  fame  time 
aifo  greatly  irritate  thefe  very  minute 
panals,  encreafe  the  heat,  and  fo  caufe  , 
a more  fpeedy  corruption  both  of  the 
humoiifs  and  veffels ; and  when  the 
putrid  lymph  and  ferum  is  abforbed 
into  tire  mafs  of  blood,  it  greatly 
fallen?  the  genera!  corruption. 

Volatilealcalious  falts,  even  applied 
externally  to  the  (kin,  very  fpeethly 
corrode  and  ulcerate;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly fafl,  that  given  internally  they 
beat  vaftly  more,  quantity  for  quan- 
tity, than  the  w armeft  vegetable  alexi- 
pharmics;  and  that,  I think-,  not  fo 
much  by  enefeaiing  the  projectile 
force  and  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
by  caufing  an  inteftine  motion  and 
cfferyckencc  in  it;  for,  by  the  moll 


accurate  experiments,  it  is  found,  tha* 
folutions  of  the  volatile  alcaline  fall8 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  fibres  and 
power  of  the  veffels,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the 
regular  courfc  of  circulation.  And 
we  eventually  find,  that,  when  the 
blood  abounds  with  very  acrid  falts, 
the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  fniall,  quick, 
and  fluttering,  as  in  the  highly  fcor- 
butic,  and  that  corrupt  acrimonious 
(late  of  blood  which  brings, on  the  pu- 
trid fever,  antecedent  to  fome  morti- 
fications ah  interna  caufn , as  they  call 
it ; in  both  which  the  powers  of  na- 
ture fink  greatly,  and  particularly  the 
ftrength  of  the  arterial  vibrations, 
though  they  may  encreafe  in  quick- 
nefs,  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
that  natural  vigour  imd  fulnefs  which 
is  obferved  in  a free  and  firm  pulfa- 
tion  of  an  artery  duly  filled  with 
blood,  and  properly  ailuated.  The 
extraordinary  bignefs  and  flaccidity 
of  the  heart  that  is  commonly  noted 
in  fc’orbutic  and  pellilential  cafes,  are 
owing  to  the  weaknefs  and  great  relax- 
ation of  its  mufcular  fibres.  That 
peculiar  kind  of  biting  heat,  that  we 
fommonly  feel  on  the  (kin  of  perfons 
labouring  under  putrid-malignant  fe- 
vers, feems  to  arife  from  the  abun- 
dance of  acrid  faffs  and  fulphurs  in 
the  blood  and  its  inteftine  motion, 
and  not  from  its  encreafed  projectile 
force  ; for,  on  firil  touching  the  (kin, 
the  heat  feems  very  little  if  at  all  above 
the  naturaj,  but,  by  continuing  the 
finger  a longer  time  on  it,  yoli  are 
fenfible  of  a difagrceable  fcafding  in 
it,  which  fenfation  even  remains  in 
the  finger  for  fome  fmall  time  after 
you  "Have  quite  removed  it  from  the 
fick  perfon.  This  Dr.  Pringle  hath 
judicioufly  noted  in  his  excellent 
Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army ; 
and  Galen,  as  he  candidly  obferves, 
long  before  him.  This  Monfieur 
Qnefnoy  calls  la  cbalcur  tV 'acrimohie , 
and  very  juftly  diftinguithes  it  from 
la  cbalcur  inflammation.  Thy  fen- 
fatjon,  in  truth,  is  as  different  as 
touching  a very  hot  piece  of  dry 
wood,  and  dipping  your  finger  into. 
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tepid  fpirit  of  hartshorn.  And  I think 
this  oblervation  evidently  proves  the 
abundance  ofacrimonious  falts  thrown 
off  by  perfpiration  in  thefe  very  putrid 
fevers.  That  peculiar  burning  heat 
alfo,  which  the  lick  often  feel  within 
in  fuch  difeafes,  though  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  are  adually  cold, 
probably  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe. 
And  I cannot  but  think  the  heat,  ob- 
fervable  in  fevers  preceding  and  at- 
tending mortifications  ah  interna  can - 
fat  is  generated  by  the  acrimony  and 
intelline  motion  of  the  humours ; not 
certainly  from  a rapid  projeftile  mo- 
tion, for  the  pulfe  is  then  always 
found  weak  and  fmall,  though  quick. 
The  furprifingly  fpeedy  and  great 
flench,  fwelling,  and  fanious  hemor- 
rhages from  all  the  outlets,  of  the  bo- 
dies of  fuch  as  die  in  putrid- malignant 
fevers,  are  arguments  of  the  great  in- 
teftine  motion,  rarefaftion,  and  acri- 
mony of  the  humours.  This  was  the 
cafe  commonly  of  thofe  that  died  of 
the  malignant  anginofe  fever  above 
deferibed.  I have  known  the  whole 
body  fwell  vaftly,  even  to  the  ends  of. 
the  fingers  and  toes,  with  a cadaverous 
Ilvidity,  though  almoft  quite  cold, 
and  an  intolerable  ftench,  even  before 
the  perfon  was  aflually  dead,  blood 
iffuing  at  the  fame  time  from  the  ears, 
nofe,  mouth,  and  guts  ; and  this  too 
where  the  pulfe  had  been  very  weak 
and  fmall,  though  exceeding  quick, 
from  the  very  beginning.  Was  not 
this  from  much  air  generated  in  the 
blood  by  the  intelline  motion,  heat, 
and  putridity,  which  are  well  known 
to  generate  air  ? Is  not  the  emphy- 
fema,  obfervable  in  fome  fphacela- 
tions,  from  the  f.ime  caufe  ? 

But  to  proceed,  if  we  confidcr  the 
generation  and  nature  of  animal  falts, 
perhaps  we  fhall  fee  a little  farther  in- 
to this  matter.  The  flrongcft  vegeta- 
ble acids  we  take  in  with  our  food, 
are  by  the  vis  vitae  feon  changed  into 
a neutral,  or  a kind  of  ammoniacal 
falts,  and  by  being  longer  and  longer 
expofed  to  the  aflion  of  the  vefl'cls 
and  heat  of  the  blood,  they  more  and 


more  approach  fo  an  alcaline  nature, 
and  at  length  would  become  aflually 
alcaline,  were  they  not  diluted,  wafh- 
ed  off,  and  corre tiled  by  acefccnt 
drink  and  diet.  A perfon  that  lives 
on  nothing  but  mere  water  and  flefh 
or  ftfti,  without  any-thing  either  acid 
or  acefccnt,  foon  contracts  a very 
great  ranknefs  in  all  his  humours ; he 
grows  feverifh,  and  at  length  his 
blood  grows  into  a ftate  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

The  blood  of  thofe  that  die  of  fa- 
mine becomes  highly  acrimonious, 
which  begets  fever,  phrenfy,  and  fuoh 
a degree  of  putrefaction  as  is  utterly 
deftruttive  of  the  vital  principles.  A. 
very  melancholy  inftance  of  which  I 
once  met  with  in  a poor  gentleman, 
who  obftinately  ftarved  himfelf  to 
death,  and  would  not  for  many  days, 
either  by  force  or  perfuafion,  fwallow 
any  kind  of  food,  or  a drop  of  liquor. 
He  foon  grew  feverifh,  flufhed  in  his 
face,  and  very  hot  in  his  head  ; his 
pulfe  was  fmall,  but  very  quick  ; in 
four  or  five  days  his  breath  became 
exceedingly  oftenfive ; his  lips  dry, 
black,  parched  ; his  teeth  and  mouth 
foul,  black,  bloody;  his  urine  (when 
it  could  be  faved)  vaftly  high-coloured 
and  {linking,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
kept  a month  ; at  length  he  trembled 
continually,  could  not  ftand,  much 
lefs  walk,  raved  and  dozed  alternate- 
ly, fell  into  convulfive  agonies  fre- 
quently, in  which  he  fometime9 
fvveated  pretty  much  about  the  head 
and  breaft,  though  hi's  extremities 
were  quite  cold,  pale,  and  fhri veiled ; 
the  fweat  was  of  a very  dark  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a rnoft  naufeous 
flench. 

It  is  certain  alfo,  that  if  the  animal 
falts  arenotdulvand  conflantly  carried 
off  by  urine,  they  are  highly  deftruc- 
tive,  as  in  ifehuries,  for  they  con- 
tinually advance  more  and  more  to  an 
alcaline  ftate.  It  is  not  fo  much  from 
an  encreafed  quantity,  as  the  acri- 
mony of  the  juices,  that  an  obftinate' 
fuppreftion  of  urine  becomes  fatal 
for  I have  known  it  very  foon  fo-,- 
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where  the  patient  had  very  large  dif- 
cnarges  by  fwcatand  Aool,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  fuppreflion  ; parti- 
cularly I remember,  many  years  ago, 
a renal  ifchury  fatal  to  a corpulent 
lady  the  eleventh  day  from  the  ftop- 
page,  though  (he  was  twice  bled  very 
largely,  and  kept  purging  the  whole 
time,  and  confequently  did  not  die 
from  a redundance  of  humours.  She 
made  not  a drop  of  urine  from  the 
time  of  her  feizure  to  her  death, 
though  flte  took  very  largely  of  can- 
tharides  in  fubftance  and  tin&ure,  as 
well  as  many  other  medicines,  parti- 
cularly large  dofes  of  calomel.  In- 
deed, although  I have  frequently 
known  cantharides  given  with  very 
good  effect  in  ifehuries,  yet  if  they  do 
not  anfwer  fpeedily,  but  are  long  con- 
tinued in  large  quantities,  I fear  they 
co-operate  with  the  acrid  falts,  and 
haften  the  death  of  the  patient,  by 
bringing  on  a delirium  and  convul- 
iions,  as  I have  had  the  misfortune  to 
fee  more  than  once. 

But  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  for- 
mation of  volatile  alcaline  falts  in  the 
body,  feems  not  much  unlike  the 
production  of  them  out  of  the  body. 
Let  any  kind  of  green  plant,  even  the 
molt  acid,  be  prelied  together  in  a 
large  heap,  it  foon  begins  to  heat, 
and  gradually  grows  more  and  more 
hot,  to  fuch  an  intenfe  degree  at 
length,  if  the  quantity  be  very  large, 
as  to  break  out  into  an  aftual  flame, 
and  this  effervefcence  foon  turns  the 
whole  mafs  putrid,  and  the  acid  and 
eflfential  falts  of  the  plant  into  vola- 
tile alcalies,  which  may  be  diftilled 
from  the  putrid  mafs,  and  are  in  no 
refpeft  efl'entially  different  from  the 
volatile  alcali  falts  raifed  from  animal 
fubffances ; both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  ultimately  the  effeCts  of  heat  and 
motion  on  the  lalts  of  vegetables,  and 
the  longer  and  ftrongerthefc  are  aCted 
upon  by  the  force  and  heat  of  our 
folids  and  fluids,  fo  much  the  more 
are  they  exalted  to  an  alcaline  ffate,  in 
which  they  are  abfolutely  unfit  for  the 
common  ufes  of  life ; hay,  exceeding- 


ly deftruftive,  if  they  greatly  abound, 
as  in  very  putrid,  peftilential,  and 
petechial  fevers,  they  unqueftionably 
do  ; and  therefore  I think,  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  exhibition  of  volatile  alca- 
lious  falts  to  the  fick,  is  adding  fewel 
to  the  fire,  for  they  certainly  diffolve 
or  break  the  globules  of  the  blood, 
and  thence  more  fpeedily  bring  on  a 
general  putrefaction.  Thefe  falts, 
even  applied  externally  to  the  ikin, 
foon  excite  a g angrenous  ulcer ; and 
when  the  blood  is  largely  flocked  with 
them,  it  becomes  a kind  of  firey  lixi- 
vium, which  is  greatly  deftrudive  of 
the  nervous  fibrille,  and  ultima  vaf- 
cula.  And  this  indeed  would  be  more 
certainly,  frequently,  and  fpeedily 
the  cafe  than  it  is,  if  the  plentiful  ufe 
of  acids,  diluents,  andfoft  mucilagi- 
nous things,  in  drink  and  diet,  did 
not  prevent  it  by  waffling  off  and  cor- 
recting them,  as  we  fee  juice  of  lemon 
and  vinegar  quite  take  off  their  acri- 
mony; indeed  thus  managed,  they  are, 
in  many  difeafes,  turned  into  very 
ufeful  medicines. 

Before  I conclude,  I beg  leave  to 
infert  the  following  extraordinary 
cafe,  as  it  is  not  altogether  foreign  to 
the  purpofe : 

I had  lately  under  my  care,  a gen- 
tleman of  fortune  and  family,  who  fo 
habituated  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  vaft 
quantities  of  the  volatile  falts  that 
ladies  commonly  fmell  to,  that  at 
length  he  would  eat  them  in  a very 
aftonifhing  manner,  as  other  people 
eat  fugared  carraway-feeds.  A Afipv- 
(pxytla.  with  a vengeance ! — The  con- 
fequence  foon  was,  that  he  brought 
on  a heftic  fever,  vaft  hemorrhages 
from  the  inteftines,  nofe,  and  gums, 
every  one  of  his  teeth  dropped  out, 
and  he  could  eat  nothing  folid ; he 
wafted  vaftly  in  his  fleih,  and  his 
mufcles  became  as  foft  and  flabby  as 
thofe  of  a new-born  infant,  and  broke 
out  all  over  his  body  in  puftules, 
which  itched  moft  intolerably,  fo  that 
he  fcratched  himfelf  continually,  and 
tore  his  {kin  with  his  nails  in  a very 
{hocking  manner ; his  urine  was 
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always  exceflively  high  coloured, 
turbid,  and  very  foetid.  He  was  at 
laft,  with  great  difficulty,  perfuaded 
to  leave  this  pernicious  cuflom  ; but 
he  had  To  effectually  ruined  his  con- 
ftitution,  that  though  he  rubbed  on  in 
a very  miferable  manner  for  feveral 
months,  he  died  tabid,  and  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  a marafmus ; and  I 
am  perfuaded  he  would  have  died 
much  fooner,  had  he  not  conflantly 
drank  very  freely  of  the  molt  fine  and 


generous  wines,  and  daily  tiled  large 
quantities  of  alTes-inilk,  and  antifeor- 
butic  juices  well  acidulated  with  juice 
of  Seville-oranges,  lemons,  &c. 

But  after  all,  I am  fo  far  from 
thinking  the  volatile  alcali-falts 
Ihould  be  (truck  out  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  condemning  their  ufe  in 
all  cafes,  that  I am  ve  y certain  they 
may  be  given  with  great  advantage 
in  very  many.  But,  .in  truth,  I 
ftill  except  thofe  above- mentioned. 
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the  beginning  of  nervous  fevers  36 
Cathartics,  drallic,  condemned  in 

malignant  fevers  4S 

Cathartics^ 
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Cathartics.  See  eccoprotics,  purge 
purging. 

Characters  of  the  chief  ancient  me- 
dical writers  . v 
Chills  and  fudden  flulhes  of  heat, 
fymptoms  of  a netvous  fever  34 
Chirac’s  notion  of  vomiting  consi- 
dered • » . 47 

Clyfters,  emollient  and  laxative, 
ufeful  at  the  beginning  of 
inflammatory  fevers  12 
in  nervous  fevers  36 

in  malignant  fevers  48 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
fmall-pox  , 62 

near  the  itate  . ibid 
after  the  complete  incruf- 
tation,  to  prepare  for 
purging  , 65 

inperipneumonies  88 
in  pleurifies  . loo 
aftringent,  in  malignant 
fevers,  with  cautions  48 
Coffee  commended  in  the  cryftal- 
line  fmall-pox  . 59 

in  catarrhal  peripneumonies  85 
Cold-B  th.  See  Bath 
Colics  fometimes  bring  on  perip- 
neumonies > . 94 

Contagion  produces  different  effefts 
in  different  conttitu- 
tions  . . 41 

in  fevers  weakens  the  fi- 
bres, and  diffolves  the 
blood  . . 46 

feems  primarily  to  affeft 
the  animal  Spirits  45,56 
Cordials  proper  in  nervous  fevers  37 
See  Alexipharmics 
Coftivenefs,  its  conference  in  the 
fmall-pox  . .62 

Cupping,  inftead  of  phlebotomy, 
recommended  in  peripneumo- 
nies, and  when  , 8t,  82,  86 

Cyder  commended  in  putrid-malig- 
nant fevers  . . 51 

as  preventive  of  the  fea- 
feurvy  ? }04 

D. 

P^ad  bodies  fiink  furprifingly  foon 
in  petechial  fevers  . ,26 
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Deafnefs,  a fymptom  of  the  ner- 
vous fever  . . 39 

Delirium,  flight,  a fymptom  of  the 

nervous  fever  - 34 

impending,  its  fymptoms 
in  malignant  fevers  41 
Diaphoretics  proper  in  nervous  fe- 
vers . 37,  38 

in  malignant  fe\ers  50 
Diarrhoea,  gentle,  of  fervice  in 

nervous  fevers  . 39 

when  ufeful  in  malignant 
fevers  . 49 

profufe, prejudicial  in  the 
beginning  of  malig- 
nant fevers  . ibid 
has  proved  critical  in  the 
fmall-pox  - 6t> 

See  Stools. 

Diet,  emollient  and  farinaceous, 
proper  in  a rigid  Hate  of  fi- 
bres . . .18 

fome  forts  will  bring  on  a 
putrid  fever  . 2S 

acefcent,  proper  to  prevent  pu- 
trefa&ion  of  humours  ibid, 
and  confequently  the  fea- 
feurvy  . . 104, 

what  fort  proper  in  nervous 
fevers  . . 37 

Dietetic  part  of  medicine  ought  to 
be  fludied  . . 7,  51 

Diluents,  acid  and  faponaceous, 
proper  in  fevers  . 1 1 

Dilution  neceflary  in  fevers  ibid 

in  the  fmall-pox  . 64 

" the  beft  method  of  it  13 

Difeafes  are  not  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  name,  but  nature  90 
Diuretics  proper  in  the  fmall-pox  60 
Draughts,  faline,  with  fal.  C.  C. 

and  juice  of  lemons, 
are  more  diaphoretic 
th  n with  fal.  abfinth.  38 
good  in  nervous  fevers  37 
in  afthmas  . .38 

in  a baftard  peripneu- 
mony  . . 93 

Drinking  frequent,  moderate  in 
quantity,  good  in  nervous  fevers  36 
Drinks,  ; cid,  why  neceflary  in  fe- 
vers . . 11 

emollient  and  farinaceous, 

proper 
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MOpfy:  in  4 rigid  date  pi' 

fibres  •.  . i g 

warm  and  emollient,  proper 
in  pulmonic  fevers  . >8a 

E. 

Eccoprctics  recommended  in  fevers  13 
in  malignant  fevers/  47 
See  Purges,  Purging 
Emetics  of  great  feryice  in  agues  16 
proper  in  flow:  nervous  fevers  36 
in  putrid-malignant  fevers  46 
in  autumnal  fevers,  and 
-why  . . • . 47 

promote  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  . . 57 

fometimesproperat  theftate  65 
ufeful  at  the  beginning  of 
bilious  fevers  . 46,  47 

See  vomits. 

Eruptions,  what  fort  belt  in  malig-,. 

najit  fevers  . 42 

See  Rain. 

Eryfipelas  of  the  lungs,  whtyt  . 96 

Evacuations,  great,  not  proper  in 
nenlms  fevers  . . 36 

Expcdorants,  ft  rang,  fometimes 
advifed  by  Hippo- 
crates' in  peripneur 
monies  . 83 

ought  not  to  be  given  ; 
in  the  beginning  of 
a peripneumony  S3 
oilv,  gammofe,  caution 
cerning  them  S4 

Expedoxation  is  the  natural  crifis 
of  peripneumonies  and 
pleuro  - peripneumO- 
nics  . . 82,  89 

is  promoted  in  pleuro-pe- 
ripneumopies  by  warm 
emollient  o.ut\yard  ap- 
plications . ICO 
is  retarded  by  a return 
of  violent  pain  in  pe- 
ripneumoni.es  S« 

and  returns  upon  blood- 
letting . ibid 

is  hindered  by  dry,  and 
promoted,  by  moilt  and 
warm  air  or  vapour  83 
laudable,  a coutra-indi- 
eatiou  to  bleeding  7 8 
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Expedoration  what,  according  to 

Hippocrates  79 

how  to  promote  it  84 

of  concoded  matter  in 
peripneumonies  very 
dangerous  8z 

fome  kinds  of  ill  omen  79, 
84,  8,7 

Hippocrates’s  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different 
kinds  . 87 

Eyes  full,  heavy,  yellowifh,  in  ma- 
lignant fevers  39 

F. 

Famine,  its  effeds  - 27 

Falling,  its  effeds  on  a nurfe’s 
milk  - - ibid 

Fat  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fever  1 1 , 

pcquires  a faponaceous  me- 
dium to  unite  it  with  the 
aqueous  parts  of  the  blood  12,' 

*3 

Febrile  (late,  what  - z 

Fever  is  a druggie  of  nature  to  re- 
lieve herfelf  1 7,  43  . 

chlorotic,  from  acrimony 
and  putrefadloh  20 

of  that  which  attends  gan- 
grenes . 3 z 

. hidorv  of  fuch  • ibid 

| j • 

fecondary,  of  the  fmall-pox  63 
, 1 . 65 

Fevers,  general  method  of  curing 

them  , $ 

of  the  mod  fimple 
inflammatory,  natural  way-.  , 
of  curing  them  13 

intermitting,  how  caufed.  15  , 
when  and  why  common  1 5, 

people  die  modly  in  the 
cold  fit  . 15 

are  eafily  changed  into 
inflammatory  fevers  '15, 

into  flow  nervous  fevers  17 
into  malignanfdevers  ib. 
regular,  vernal,  often  fa- 
iutary,  but  lometimes 
obdinate  . 17 

the'biood  is  moredenfe: 

i» 


» 
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Fibres 
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in  quotidians  than  in 
tertian's,  in  tertians 
than  in  quartans  16 

quotidians  and  double 
tertians  are  often  the 
fame  thing  _ 1 6 

are' very  obftinate  and  ir- 
regular in  foine  fea- 
fons,  why  ; 17 

methods  of  cure  16,  iS 

flow  nervous  de  bribed  14, 

54.  What  perfons  molt 
fubjeft  to  them,  36.  The 
lymphatic  and  nervous 
juices  chiefly  Affefted  in 
them  33.  Difference  be- 
tween them  and  putrid 
fevers,  ibid.  Thefe  are 
fometiines  conjoined  34 
nervous,  method  of  cure  .36 
why  fo  difficult  of  cure  1 4 
feldom  have  any  thing 
completely  critical  39 
malignant,  delcribed  40 
the  blood  properly  fo 
called,  is  chiefly  affefted 
in  them  . 33 

how  to  be  diftinguiftieci 
from  a true' peripaeu- 
mony  . 44 

* methods  of  cure  44,  49 
indications  for  bleeding 
in  them  - 44 

pulmonic  of  1740  and  1745 
defcribed,  28.  Were  a 
complication  of  inflam- 
matory peripneumonies, 
with  petechial  fevers,  30. 
Did  not  bear  bleeding  ibid 
peftilential  and  petechial. 

See  fevers  malignant 
putrid.  See  fevers  malig- 
nant 

catarrhal,  do  not  bear  much 
bleeding  . 9 1 

miliary,  not  to  be  treated 
by  a hot  regimen  40 

pulmonic.  See  peripneumo- 
nies,  pltfu rifles,  pleuro- 
periprieu  monies 
, very  rigid  and  clallic,  with 
■ theineffefU  » 18 
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Fibres,  a proper  regimen  in  this 

Hate  . 1 9 

too  lax,  with  their  effefls  ibid 
See  Solids 

Fluids,  their  flare  depends  on  that 
of  the  folids  2 r 

See  Blood 

Fomentations,  emollient,  proper  in 

" inflammatory  fevers  14 
in  a tery  rigid  ftate  of 
fibres  - 19 

ufeful  in  pleurifies  100 

humid, preferable  to  dry  ibid 

G. 

Gangrene  frdm  an  internal  caufe,  a 
remarkable  cafe,  69.  The  bark 
given  with  fuccefs  in  it  3 j 

Gargles  made  with  vegetable  acids, 
better  than  with  mineral, 
in  the  fmall-pox  63 

with  muftard,  cyder,  and 
honey  . ibid 

Giddinefs,  a fymptorn  of  a nervous 

fever-  , . 34 

H. 

Hahnoptoe  per  diapedefin,  what  24 
fome.  kinds  do  not  arife 
from  a rupture  of  the 
blood-veffels  79 

/ a bad  fort  79,84. 

method  of  cure  84 

Htenvorrhages  from  acrid  diffolved 

blood  - 23 

from  a too  loofe  crafis  of 
it  - - ibid 

from  a peftilential  conta- 
gion - 26 

of  very  ill  omen  in  the 
fmall-pox  - 27 

Hasmorrhous,  its  bite  caufes  an 
univerfai  haemorrhage  24 

Head  fliould  not  be  kept  too  hot  in 
the  fmall-pox  - 56 

Head-ach,  a fymptom  of  the  ner- 
vous fever  - , - 34 

Heat  great,  its  effeift  on  the  blood  2S 
Honey,  an  ufeful  medicine  8a 

Hofpital-chamber,  in  a - private 
houfe,  reproved  - 64. 

Humours 
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Humotirs  become  corrofive  by  ftag- 
nationi  inftanced  m 
ulcers,  &c.  at  the  clofe 
of  dropfies  14,  20 

See  blood 

Hypothefes  indulged  in  Galen’s 
tune,  and  long  before  v 

I. 

Impoftumes.  See  boils 
Incrullation  of  the  fmall-poxj  how 
to  manage  them  - 64 

Indications  different,  from  the  dif- 
ferent date  of  the  folids  20 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  94,  98 

of  the  external  membrane 
of  the  lungs  95 

of  the  mediaflinum  95,98 
of  the  pericardium  96 
of  the  Diaphragm  96,  98 
Influenza,  a catarrhal  fever,  with 
its  different  types  - iy 

Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  why 
lo  fuccefsfnl  - “55 

Intermittents  frequent,  when  and 

why  - 16 

vernal,  often  falutary  ibid 
fometimes  obflinate  1 7 
See  Fevers  intermitting 

K. 

Kermes  mineraljor  poudre  desChaf- 
treux  - - 69 

L. 

Lacing  ftrait,  cenfured  94 

Laurel  water  diffolves  the  blood  24 
Laxity  of  the  folids,  cold-bathing 
ufefulinit  - 19 

lixivium  lithontripticum,  and  Mrs. 

Stephens’s  medicines,  of 
their  ufe  - . 25 

cafe  of  a patient  who  took 
largely  of  them  ibid 

Lumbago,  a fymptom  of  a malig- 
nant fever  - - 41 

Lungs,  red,  folid,  heavy.  In  high 

peripneumonies  72 

their  internal  lurface  much 
furpaffes  that  of  the  whole 
Ikin  . . 68 

fometimes  adhere  to  the 
mediaflinum  and  di_a*< 
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phragm,  as  well  as  to  the 
pleura  . 9 £ 

M. 

Malignant,  a note  on  the  word  43 

Mercury  diffolves  the  blood  24 

Methodifts,  their  dotftrine  df  ftric- 
tumandlaxum  - -19 

Miliary  eruptions  38,  39 

See  Fevers,  miliary 
Mufk  ferviceable  in  nervous  fevers  38 
in  the  fmall-pox  60 

Muftard  whey,  ufeful  in  nervous 

fevers  . 38 

in  a peripneumonia  no- 
tha  - - 92,  93 

Myfrh,  proper  in  the  Cryftalline 
fmall-pox  , * 60 

N. 

Nature  intended  a determinate  con- 
ftitution  and  ltrength  of 
fibres  . . . j g 

deviation  from  it  is  a dif- 
eafe  ...  ibid 
Nervous  fevers,  proper  nourifliment 

neceffary  in  them  39 
See  Fevers,  nervous 
Nitre  with  the  bark  in  fome  agues  17 
Nitrous  medicines  in  inflammatory 

fevers  . . . rj 

in  pieurifies  * 253 

O. 

Oils,  animal,  become  acrid  and 
rancid  by  heat  - - 10 

Opiates,  commonly  improper  in 

nervous  fevers  - 37 

in  malignant  fevers, cautions 
in  giving  them  - 50 

neceffary  in  the  fmall-pox 

59,  60,  63 
cautions  concerning  them  59 
joined  to  acids  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  when  proper  . 63 

and  to  alexipharipics  ibid, 
in  peripneumonies,  cautions 
on  their  ufe  » 8£ 

proper  in  pieurifies  . 101 

inftanced  in  a cafe  - ibid 
caution  on  their  ufe  in  pleu- 
rifies  . . ibid 

See  Anodynes, 

Op- 
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Oppreflion  of  the  prsecordia  in  ner- 
vous fevers,  docs  not  require 
bleeding  . . 37 

Orgafm  of  all  nature  in  the  fpring  16 
Oxymel  fcillitieum  inthelmall-pox  63 
in  peripneu monies  83,92 

P. 

Pains  about  the  bread,  when  truly 

pleuritic  • 99 

fome  are  not  fo,  and  how 
cured  . . 97,  98 

oF  the  fide  from  an  acrid  ae- 
fluxion  - . .97 

are  never  to  be  neglefted  99 
an  indance  of  this  ibid, 

fometimes  a mere  fymptom  102 
in  the  hypochondria  from 
wind  affeft  the  breath  98 
Paraphrenitis  defcribed  97 

Paraplegia,  the  confequence  of  a 
peripneumony  - 72,95 

Paregorics.  See  Opiates,  Anodyned 
Paflage  from  the  bronchial  arteries 
into  the  cavities  of  the 
trachea,  and  its  ramifica- 
tions ; and  from  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  into  the  bron- 
chial veficular  cavities, 

_ proved  . * . 74 

Peripneumo  nia  notha.  See  perip- 
neumony badard 

Peripneumony,  and  its  different 

fpecies  . 69 

from  an  inflammatory 
lentor  . 70 

what  regimen  proper  in 
it  . . 8 1 

catarrhal,  from  a thin 
acrid  defluxion  85 

malignant,  defcribed  73, 

86 

will  not  bear  large  bleed- 
ing . 72,86 

blilters  reproved  in  it  88 
the  dietetic  regimen  in  it  ib. 
badard,  defcribed  89 
What  habits  of  body 
moll  fu  jeft  tQ  it  90 
is  molt  rife  in  moift  wea- 
ther and  winter  ibid 
ariles  from  a pituitous 
lentor  of  the  blood. 
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and  ropinefs  of  the 
lymph  and  ferum  ib. 
How  aii.ticially  raifed  ib. 
Many  degrees  between  it 
and  the  violent  inflam- 
( . tnatory  . ib. 

Appearance  of  the  blood 
in  it  , 91 

Pleating  medicines  im- 
proper, efpccially  in 
the  beginning  ib. 

Is  always  dangerous, 
frequently  fatal  ib* 

miftaken  for  a fit  of  hy- 
pochondriacifm  ib. 
is  feldom  attended  with 
great  third  92 

method  of  cure  91 

gentle  vomits  ufeful,  with 
cautions  . 92 

requires  bhflers  93 

cupping  . ib. 

purging,  with  cautions  93 
diuretics,  with  cautions  ib. 
opiates  hurtful  in  it  ib. 
Peripneumonies  maybe  brought  on 
by  any  pains  in  the 

bread  . 9^ 

the  mofbid  matter  fome- 
times critically  tranf- 
lated  to  the  lower  parts 
in  them  . 88 

and  pleurifies  common  in 
dry  cold  feafons  67,  69 
endemic  in  high  cold  fitu- 
ations  . 69 

Petechim  of  a dun  colour,  in  fome 

malignant  fevers  24 
Various  kinds  of  them  42 
See  Spots 

Philofophers,  antient,  made  the 
whole  dudy  of  nature  their 
bufinefs  - . yj 

Phlebotomy.  See  blood-letting 
Phlegma  phlegrrfonodes,  what  1 4 
Phyfic  well  (tudied  by  Cellus,'  as 
alfo  ftifgery  . v 

Plague  fome- hues  flopped  by  a 
change  of  air  . . . £8 

Pleurifies,  true  and  f vinous  94,96 
true,  not  fo  common  as 
thole  complicated  with 
peripneumbnic  fymp- 
toms  . . 94 

R Pleurifie9 
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Pleurifies  apt  to  bring  on  peripneu- 

monies  69,  94,  1 00 
method  of  treating  them  99 
are  more  relieved  by 
bleeding  in  high  dry 
cold,  than  in  warm 
moift  weather  and 
fituations  102 

epidemic,  fweating  pro- 
per in  fome  101 

feat  of,  different  opini- 
ons concerning  it  69 
Pleurify,dorfal  . . 96 

Pleuro-peripneumony  defdribed  69, 

' ■ 94 

Pofca,  allowed  to  the  Roman 

foldiers,  what  - 105 

Pox , fmall.  See  fmall-pox 
Pulfc  in  flow  nervous  fevers  34 

in  putrid  malignants  41 

hard  in  pleurifies,  a pathogno- 
monic fign  . 98 

. opprefled,  does  not  forbid 
bleeding  - 1 1 

in  the  fmall-pox  56 

caufed  by  a plethora  11,71 
Purges,  cool,  may  be  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  acute  fe- 
vers . 1 3 

See  Cathartics,  Eccoprotics 
Purging  ufeful  about  the  ninth  or 
eleventh  day  of  putrid 
fevers  . . 48 

proper  in  the  fecondary  fe- 
ver of  the  fmall-pox  65,  66 


CL 

Quacks,  ftri&ures  on  viii.  13,  93 
Quartans.  See  Fevers,  intermitting 
Quinfy  brings  on  a peripneumony  94 
Quotidians  eafily  changed  into  in- 
flammatory or  ardent  fe- 
vers - 15,16 

and  double  tertians  often 
the  fame  thing  16 

See  Fevers,  intermitting 

R. 

Rafli,  red,  in  peftilential  fevers  fu-: 

lutary  . .*42 

Respiration,  heavy  laborious  in  flow 
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nervous  fevers,  does  not 

. require  bleeding  37,38 
often  precedes  a miliary 
eruption  . . 38 

Rigidity  of  the  veffels,  what  regi- 
men neceflary  in  it  18 

Rigors  denote  a vifeofity  of  the 
blood  . . 71 

an  antecedent  fign  of  a pleu- 
rify  * . 98 

Robuft  and  laborious  perfons 
fuffer  mod  from  inflammations 
of  the  bread  , *75 

S. 

Saffron  in  the  fmall-pox  57, 59 

Salivation  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  more 
orlefs  copious,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  58 
may  be  too  profufe  ibid 

premature,  profufe,  dan- 
gerous. . . ibid 

See  Spitting 

Salts,  animal,  rendered  corroflve 
by  feverilh  heats  . 1 1 

Salts  and  oils,  animal,  apt  to  unite 
in  fome  fevers  into  a mod  dan- 
gerous fapo  , .28 

Scurvy,  fome  kinds  diffolve  the 
blood  . . 23 

Scurvy,  fea  . 23 

is  chiefly  owing  to  bad 
provisions,  and  moid 
fait  foul  air  103 

which  cauie  an  alcalef. 
cent  acrimony  and 
putrefa&ion  of  the 
blood  . 104 

figns  of  this  acrimony  ibid 
how  to  cure  or  prevent 
it  . .104 

by  a vegetable  acefcent 
diet,  frefh  air  and  pro- 
vifions, fubacid  and 
vinous  drinks  ibid 

cyder  recommended  for 
this  purpofe  in  fea- 
voyages  . ibid 

and  vinegar  ibid 

and  Mr.  Sutton’s  contri- 
vance, or  Dr.  Hale’s 
ventilators  to  purify 
the  air  daily  ibid 

Scurvy, 
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Scurvy,  feu,  ami  apples,  oranges, 
and  lemons  • . 263 

Serum  of  the  blood  by  heat,  turns 
to  an  acrimonious  putri- 
lage  . . 39 

See  Blood 

Shifting  the  linen  ferviceable  at 
' the  incruftation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  , . 64 

Small -pox  . • 

different  in  different  con- 
ftitutions of  perfons  ibid 
of  the  air  _ 54,  58 

with  a high  inflamma- 
tory fever  52 

with  a flow  nervous  fe- 
ver . . ib; 

with  a malignant  or  pete- 
chial fever  53 

are  not  always  attended 
with  a perceptible  fe- 
ver . . ibid 

a proper  degree  of  fever 
neceffary  for  their  pro- 
trufion  and  matura- 
tion . 2? 

epidemic  fevers  concur 
with  them  54 

the  matter  in  feels  the 
breafts  of  nurfes,  &c, 
who  had  them  already; 
but  .this  infection  is 
- local,  ami  without  a 
fever  . * 52 

a note  on  the  prefervative 
method  . 54 

in  the  cure  the  particular 
fever  ought  to  be  re- 
garded . 52 

the  eruption  is  not  re- 
tarded by  proper  bleed- 
ing • • 55 

when  to  bleed  or  not  be- 
fore tbe  eruption  20 

how  to  manage  in  various 
conftitutions  55 

in  weak  conftitutions  57 
dangerous  fymntoms  59, 

61 

how  to  relieve  them  62 

of  the  crylhilline  or  lym- 
phatic . . 59 


Page 

Small-potx,  filiquofe  . 59 

large  fweats  ufeful  in  this 
fort  . ibid 

of  the  black  bleeding 
confluent  27,  61 

a cafe  of  tins  fort  27 
another  . ibid 

acids,  the  bark,  and  a- 
ftringent  alexipharmics 
recommended  in  it  27, 
61 

Sneezing,  bad  in  pulmonic  fe- 
vers . . 8^ 

Soap-leys  produce  heftics,  Ike  mo  r- 
rhages,  the  feurvy,  &c.  25 

See  Lixivium. 

Solids,  of  their  ftate  . . 18 

very  ftrong  and  elaftic,  with 
their  effects  . ibid 

require  emollient  and  fari- 
naceous drinks  and  diet, 
and  fubtepid  bathing  ibid 
weak  and  lax,  with  their 
effects  • . . 1.9,  20 

the  tender  or  delicate  con- 
ftitution  of  them  ibid 
what  ftate  of  them  belt  1 8 
their  ftate  the  primary  caufe 
of  the  ftate  of  the  flu-  ' 
ids  , . 20 

See  Fibres 

Spermaceti,  its  virtues  - 101 

Sphacelation  of  the  inteftines,  figns 
of  it  . . 42 

Spirit  of  hartshorn  diflblves  the 
blood,  and  brings  on  haemor- 
rhages . . • 7r 

Spitting,  free,  in  nervous  fevers 

falutary  . . 39 

See  Expectoration,  Salivation 
Sp  ots  in  malignant  fevers  . 42 

large,  black,  cpmmonly 
attended  with  haemor- 
rhages • . ibid 

See  Petechias 

Stephens’s  (Mrs.)  medicines  pro- 
duce heCtics,  haemor- 
rhages, the  fcilrvy,&c. 
are  alcaline  - ibid 
Stools  in  putrid  malignant  fe- 
vers - 42 

biljou>,  are  often  criti- 
cal 
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cal  in  malignant  fe- 
vers . 48 

fometimes  critical  in  perip- 
neumonies  . . 84 

colliquative,  bad  in  nervous 
fevers  . . 89 

livid,  dangerous  in  nervous 
fevers  . ibid 

See  Diarrhcea 

Stools,  fweats,  Sec.  are  not  to  be 
haltily  fupprefl'ed  in  nervous 
fevers  . . . 39 

Sweating,  method  reproved  in  ner- 
vous fevers  . .38 

Sweats,  danger  of  raifing  them  by 
hot  medicines  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fevers  12, 

49 

in  nervous  fevers  37 

bloody,  from  a diffolution 
of  the  blood  24 

fuliginous  in  malignant  fe- 
vers . . ibid 

gentle,  ufeful  in  fevers  12, 

48 

jn  nervous  fevers  falutary, 
but  frequently  too  pro- 
fufe  . 37,  40 

in  malignant  fevers  no 
complete  crif.s  without 
them  . . 48 

Sydenham's  practice,  a note  on 
it  . "45 

T. . 

Tertian,  a regular,  feems  to  be  a 
medium  between  an  inflam- 
matory and  a flow  nervous 
fever  . . 17 

See  Fevers,  intermitting 
Theory,  rational,  approved  v 
Thrufh.  See  Aphtha; 

Tinnitus  aurium,  a fymptom  of  a 

_feve*  • • 35 

Tongue  in  flow  nervous  fe- 
vers . . ibid 

moift,  with  a copious  fpit- 
ting  at  the  hate  of  thefe 
fevers,  a good  fymptom 

ibid 

in  putrid  malignant  fe- 
vers * 41 
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Topical  applications  more  ufeful 
in  fpunous  than  true  pleuri- 

fieS  . . gy 

Tranflation  from  high  health  to 
great  difeafe  common,  why  63 

V. 

Veflels.  See  Solids,  Fibres 
Vibices,  generally  fatal  in  fe- 
vers . . 42 

an  account  of  fome  very 
remarkable  . 43 

Vinegar,  its  fumes  ufeful  in  ma- 
lignant peripneumo- 
nies  . 83 

Vinegar,  camphorated,  its  fleam 

ufeful  in  the  fame  83 
See  camphorated  vinegar 
Viper,  its  bite  turns  the  blood 
into  a kind  of  fanies  . 2$ 

Vifcidity  of  the  blood  excef- 
ftve  . . .21 

Vomica  in  thelungs,  a remarkable 
cafe  of  it  . . g3 

Vomiting  on  mere  warm  water 
fometimes  very  dange- 
rous . - 46 

obftinate,  how  to  be  re- 
lieved . 47 

Vomits,  the  manner  of  giving 

them  . 46 

See  Emeties. 

Urine  in  flow  nervous  fevers  . 35 

in  putrid  - malignant  fe- 
vers . 41 

in  malignant  peripneumo- 
nies  . *73 

copious  fubfiding,  good  in  pe- 
ripneumonies  . 83 

of  thofe  who  take  largely  of 
foap-leys  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens’s medicines,  is  alca- 
Kne  . . 

black  or  livid  . 24 

bloody  from  a diflfolution  of 
the  blood  globules  . 24 

a mortal  fymptom  in  the 
fmall  - pox,  unlefs  from 
cantharides  . 61 

promoted  in  the  fmall-pox  by 
raiftng  up  the  patient  60 

Wattf 
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w. 

Water  alone  In  fevers  many  times 
not  proper  . .21 

Weather,  dry,  cold,  difpofes  to  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  pleu- 
ra, &c.  . . 68,  6 9 

V/ine,  antimonial  . -9? 

warm,  fometimes  ufeful  in 
the  fmall-pox  57,  63 
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Wine,  red,  ufeful  to  fupprefs  im- 
moderate fvveats  in  flow 
fevers  . .38 

commended  in  malignant 
fevers  . 32,  51 

Rhenilh  and  French  white, 
commended  in  fevers  ib« 
Winds,  dry  cold,  their  effects  on 
the  body  * . 6* 
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To  the  Dijfcrtatton  on  the  Malignant-Ulcerous  Sore-Throat . 
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NGINA  maligna  . 106 

Anginofe  fever  * 4 108 

Alexipharmics  neeeffary  in  the  ul- 
cerous fore-throats  . 1 17 

Aretarus  Cappadox  . 106 

AStius  Amidenus  . . ibid 

Aromatics,  the  vapours  of  them 
boiled  in  vinegar,  very  beneficial 

Acids,  the  plentiful  ufe  off  them 
take  of  the  acrimony  of  the  vola- 
tile alcalious  falts  . , J20 

B. 

Bleeding  largely  in  the  ulcerous 
fore-throat  utterly  improper  1 1 3 
Blood,  fome  may  be  drawn  in  the 

beginning  of  this  difeafe  1 13 
the  crafis  of  it  loofe  and  dif- 
folved  in  this  fore-throat 

”3>  “4 

fizy  at  the  beginning  of  con- 
tagious fevers,  why  . 114, 

Bark,  a kind  of  refin  of  the  bark, 
made  with  fpirit  of  u-ine,  very 
proper  for  an  officinal  medi- 
cine . . .116 

Bliftering  the  threat  in  malignant 
fquinfies  ferviceable  . iij 
Blood,  in  all  malignant  fevers,  al- 
ways found  too  much  broken 
and  diffolyed  . . .117 
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Body,  the  whole,  became  In  fome 
degree  oedematous  in  the  ulcer- 
ous fore-throat  . .112 

Breath,  exceffively  foetid  in  this 
difeafe  . . .no 

Breathing,  in  the  febris  anginofa, 
hot  and  laborious,  with  great  op- 
preffion  on  the  prsecordia  . 108 

Buttocks.  See  Excoriation. 

.C. 

Cantharides,  frequently  given  in  if- 
chuiies,  with  very  good  effeft  120 
Catarrhal  mucous  fore-throats,  vaft- 
ly  epidemic  - 107,  108,  109 

Clyliers,  very  ferviceable  in  the  ul- 
cerous fore-throats  . 114. 

Corruption  very  fpeedy  in  thofe 
who  died  of  the  malignant-ulcer- 
ous fore-throat  . . 118 

The  crifis  in  this  diforder  when  1 1 2 
Cort.  Peruvian,  alexipharm.  the 
Tinttures  thereof  preferable  to 
the  bark  in  fubftance  . 1 1 £ 

Cafe,  an  extraordinary  one  of  a 
gentleman  who  Ifarved  him- 
felf  to  death  . . 1 icy 

of  another  gentleman,  who  eat 
vaft  quantities  of  volatile 
falts  . . 1 20- 

Coughs,  catarrhal,  exceffively  com- 
mon , „ , iogr 

Delirium- 
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D. 

Delirium  exceeding  common,  and 
very  early  in  die  ulcerous  lore,- 
t’nroat  • • . iio 

Diaphoretics,  foft,  neciflary  in  it  1 1 7 
DiieaJe  in  the  ulcerous  fore-throat 
generally  at  the  height  about  the 
cth  or  6th  day  in  young  perfons, 
in  the  elder  not  fo  foon  • 1 1 2 

Difeafes,  the  lame  d verlihed  great- 
ly by  the  particular  conftitution 
of  the  patients  . • 1 1 7 

Difpohtion,  a very  great  one  to 
eruptions  and  lore-throats  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers  - • 109 

E. 

Efflorefcence,  a very  great  puftular 
one,  commonly  broke  out  in  the 
ulcerous  fore-throat  . in 

appeared  generally  of  a 
crimfon  colour  . ibid 
Exanthemata  molt  commonly  came 
on  after  the  angina  . ibid 

Excoriations  of  the  inteftines,  nay 
even  of  the  anus  and  buttocks  in 
this  fore-throat  . . ibid 

Eruptions,  early  and  kindly  in  the 
ulcerous  angina,  a good 
omen  . . 112 

when  they  turned  of  a 
dulky  or  livid  colour, or 
prematurely  receded,  a 
very  bad  one  . ibid 
Emetics,  gentle,  often  neceflary  1 1 4. 

F. 

Fauces  greatly  a defied  in  the  ulcer- 
ous fore-throat  . . in 

Fever,  a word,  as  promifeuouny 
ufed  in  phyfic,  not  a little  vague 
and  undetermined  . . 1 1 7 

Fothergill,  (Dr.)  . . 106 

Fevers,  lcariet,  mentioned  by  Mor- 
ton, not  unlike  the  malignant 
fore-throat  . * ibid 

Fotus,  emollient,  neceflary  in  it  1 1 5 

G. 

Garbling,  frequent,  neceflary  ibid 
Garotillo,  what  . . no 

Galen  . . , u8 
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H.  1 

Harveft  exceeding;  bad  in  1 7 C 1 107 

Hartshorn*  the  fpirit  theieof  mixed 
w'ith  the  blood,  prevents  its  na- 
tural coagulation  i 113 

Heat,  in  putrid  fevers,  dillingui fir- 
ed from  the  heat  in  inflamma- 
tory . . . 1 1 6 

Heart,  the  extraordinary  bignefs 
and  flaccidity  o-f  it,  commonly 
noted  in  fcorbutic  and  peftilen- 
tial  cafes,  owing  to  the  vveaknefs 
and  great  relaxation  of  its  muf- 
cular  fibres  . . ibid 

Head,  giddy,  pained,  and  loaded, 
in  the  malignant-ulcerous  fore- 
throat . . no 

Hectic,  feveral  perfons  died  thereof 
eight  or  ten  weeks  after  this  dif- 
eale  firit  feized  them  , n6-r 

I. 

Ichor,  very  lharp,  continually  drip- 
ping from  the  noftrils  in  the  ul- 
cerous fore-throat  . 1 it 

Jnfufion  of  a foatied  Seville-!  orange 
in  claret,  or  rqd-port  wine  and 
water,  a pleafajat  and  not  an  in- 
effeftual  compofition  , 1 1 £ 

Ifchqry,  why  it  foon  proves  fatal  119 
a renal  one  taken  notice  of  ib„ 

L. 

Lancet,  the  too  free  ufe  of  it  in  the 
ulcerous  fore-throat  fetal.  See 
Bleeding. 
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M. 

Matter  difeharged  in  this  difeafe 
exceflively  acrid,  and  in  furprif- 
ing  quantities  . , 111  > 

Malignant.  See  Throats  and  An- 
gina. 

Miafmata,  contagious,  what  » 116 

Morton,  (Dr.)  . 106,  117 

Myrrh,  and  honey,  in  rough  cyder, 
and  a thin  mucilage  of 
quince-feeds  \vith  lyrup 
of  ralberries  or  black- 
currants, proper  in  the 
uiecrous  fore-throat  1 1 £ 
Tinfture  per  J't,  ufeful  ibid. 

A 11  range 
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N. 

A flrange  rattling  noife  in  breath- 
ing in  the  ulcerous  fore-throat, 
caijecl  G'.rotiito  . . iio 

Noftrils,  great  Jy  inflamed,  and  ex- 
coriated in  this  difeafe  . . iji 
Nofes,  great  defluxions  from  thence 
among  a gre^t  number  of  per- 
rons , . 109 

O. 

Omens,  in  the  ulcerous  fore-throat 
good  and  bad  taken  notice  of  1 1 2 

. • t • t " ' • 

P. 

Perfpirabile  fuppreffed,  grows  very 
acrid  . . 109 

Pharynx,  part  of  it  covered  over 
with  feveral  whitifh  or  afh-co- 
loured  fpots,  in  the  ulcerous  fore- 
throat . . 110 

Phyficians  fhould  deferibe  with  the 
utmoft  cr.re  the  diieafes  the^  treat 
of,  and  the  good  and  had  effects 
of  any  methods  and  medicines 
u fed  by  them  . .106 

fhould  be  particularly 
careful  in  laying  down 
the  pathognomic  and  di- 
agnoftic  figns  ibid 

Spanilh  and  Italian  ibid 

Pulfe,  in  the  malignant-ulcerous 
fore  - throat  commonly  hard, 
quick,  and  fmall,  unequal,  flut- 
tering, undofe  108,  113 

Pringle  (Dr.)  . - . 1 1 8 

Q. 

Quantity  of  the  difeafe  . 1 1 1 

Quefnoy  (Monfieur)  juffly  diftin- 
guilhes  between  la  chaleur  d’a- 
crimonie,  and  la  chaleur  d'in- 
fiammation  . , 118 

R. 

Rcrpl.  Seelfchury. 

S. 

Salts,  animal,  if  not  duly  carried 
- off  by  urine,  deflrudive  ri9 
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Salt,  volatile,  alcalious,  their  ufe 

in  fevers  . . 1 17 

diflolve  the  blood  - 118 

heat  greatly  . ibid 

we  Pen  and  relax  the  fibres  ibid 
applied  externally  ulcerate  the 
(kin  . . 118,  120 

the- formation  of  them  ibid 
not  to  be  itruck  out  altogether 
of  the  materia  inedica  1 2 1 
Signs,  pathognomic  and  diagnoflic 
See  Phyficians 

Summer,  a very  beautiful,  in  1 7 5^3 

• 109 

an  uncommonly  wet  and 
uncomfortable  ,in  1 7 5T 1 107 
Surgeons,  French,  their  error  in 
bleeding  . . . 1 1 4. 

Symptoms  .in  the  ulcerous  fore- 
throat,  always  greatly  aggravated 
towards  night  . .110 

Small-pox,  attended  with  petechitu 
epidemic  . , 107 

Sydenham  (Dr.)  , » ibid 

T. 

The  tongue,  in  the  ulcerous  fore-i 
throat,  very  foul,  and  greatly 
furred  at  the  root  . . 110 

covered  vVith  a thick,  yellow- 
ifh,  brown  coat  . . 113 

The  tonfils  in  this  difeafe  very 
tumid,  inflamed,  and  covered 
one  or  both  of  them  with  feveral 
whitifh  a(b-colouredfpots,  which 
proved  Houghs  of  fuperficial  ul- 
cers . . . 109,  m 

Throat,  the  malignant-ulcerous 

fore-throat  frequent  108 
efpecially  in  1752  • 109 

particularly  defevibed  109,  iiq 
the  attack  of  this  difeafe  very 
different  in  different  per- 
fons.  , .109 

differs  greatly  from  the  febris 

anginofu  • .117 

feeins  to  be  a difeafey'«/<ft,«rm 

j 1 <5 

U,  V. 

Urine,  commonly  pale',  thin,  crude, 
in  fmall  quantities,  high  colour- 
ed, or  like  turbid  whey  in  this 
difenfe  , . 110,113 

y,ulu 
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Tage 

Uvula  in  this  difeafe,  covered  over 
with  whitilh  and  alh-coloured 
fpots  . . IIO 

Velum  palatinum  affeded  in  the 
fame  manner  . ibid 

Ulcers,  Syrian  and  Egyptian  106 
Vitrioli  elixir,  an  excellent  an- 
tiputrefcent  alexiphar- 
mic  . 115 

fpiric  of  it  advifed  to  be 
taken  now  and  then  after 
gargling  in  the  fore- 


throat 


it; 
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Q 

Fag 

the  vis  vita  foon  change 
the  ftrongeft  vegetable 
acids  into  a neutral,  or 
k nd  of  ammoniacal  lalts 

119 


W. 

Weather,  the  Hate  of  it  from  1751 
to  1 753  » . 10 6,  107 

Worms,  exceeding  common  both 
to  young  perl'ons  and  old  108 
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A TABLE  OF  DIET 


.FULL  DIET. 


Sunday  and  Thnrfday 

^REAKFAST.  A pint  of  water- 
gruel. 

Dinner.  Half  a pound  of  boiled  beef, 
with  greens. 

Supper.  A pint  of  broth. 


Three  pints  of  fmall-beer  per  day, 
from  Lady-Day  to  Michaelmas. 

One  quart  per  day  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady-Day. 

N.  B.  The  loaf  of  bread  weighs 
fourteen  ounces. 


Tucfday  and  Saturday. 

Ereakfaft.  A pint  of  water-gruel. 
Dinner.  Half  a pound  of  boiled 
mutton,  with  greens. 

Supper.  A pint  of  broth, 

Monday. 

Ereakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  A pint  of  rice-milk. 
Supper.  Two  ounces  of  cheefc  or 
butter. 


Wednefday. 

Ereakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  Half  a pound  of  boiled  pdd- 
ding. 

Supper.  A pint  of  water-gruel. 

Friday. 

Ereakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  A pint  of  plumb-broth. 
Supper.  Two  ounces  of  cheefe  or 
butter. 

The  patients  upon  full  diet  fhall 
have  one  loaf  of  bread  per  day. 


LOW  DIET. 

Sunday. 

£REAKFAST.  A pint  of  water- 
gruel. 

Dinner.  Two  ounces  of  roafted  veal, 
with  a flice  of  bread  pudding. 

Supper.  A pint  of  broth. 

Tucfday  and  Saturday. 

Breakfaft.  A pint  of  water-gruel. 

Dinner.  Two  ounces  of  boiled  mut- 
ton, with  greens,  and  a pint  of 
broth. 

Supper.  A pint  of  broth. 


Monday. 

Breakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  A pint  of  rice-milk. 
Supper.  Two  ounces  of  cheefe  or 
butter. 


Breakfaft. 

Dinner. 

Supper, 


Wednefday. 

A pint  ot  milk-pottagc, 
A flice  of  boiled  pudding. 
A pint  of  water-gruel. 

Thurfday , 


Thurfdoy. 

Breakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  Two  ounces  of  roafted  veal, 
and  a pint  of  rice-milk. 

Supper.  A pint  of  broth. 

Friday. 

Breakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage. 
Dinner.  A pint  of  plumb-broth. 
Supper.  Two  ounces  of  cheefe  or 
butter. 

The  patients  uponlow  diet,  fhall 
have  one  loaf  of  bread  per  day. 

One  quart  of  beer  per  day  from 
Lady-day  to  Michaelmas.  One  pint 
per  day  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- 
day. 


MILK  DIET. 

Sunday,  Turf  day,  Thurfday , and  Sa- 
turday. 

Breakfast,  a pint  of  miik- 

pottage,  or  water-gruel. 

Dinner.  A pint  of  plumb-pottage, 
and  four  ounces  of  bread-pudding. 
Supper.  A pint  of  milk-pottage,  or 
water-gruel. 

Monday , JVednefday , and  Friday. 

Breakfaft.  A pint  of  milk-pottage, 
«r  water-gruel. 


3 

Dinner.  A pint  of  rice -milk. 

Supper.  A pint  of  milk-pottage,  of 

water-gruel. 

The  patients  upon  milk  diet,  fhall 
have  one  loaf  of  bread  per  day. 

_ Three  pints  of  drink  per  day  ; dne 
pint  whereof  fhall  be  milk,  and  two- 
water. 

The  patients  upon  fifh  diet,  fhall 
have  fifh  for  dinner  on  Mondays, 
Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  had;  if  not  the  low 
diet. 

The  patients  upon  dry  diet,  (hall 
have  two  ounces  of  butter  or  cheefe 
for  breakfaft,  and  the  fame  for  fup- 
per,  every  day  in  the  week  : and  the 
low  diet  for  dinner,  but  without 
broth  or  rice. 

Milk  on  Tucfdays,  Thurfdays,  and 
Saturdays. 

Bread  and  beer,  as  thofe  upon  low 
diet. 

The  patients  upon  raifin  diet,_ 
fhall  have  half  a pound  of  raifins  per 
day,  as  much  bread  as  they  can  eat,  a 
quart  of  decodt.  guaic.  fort,  and  as 
much  of  the  decott.  guaic.  tenue,  as 
they  can  drink. 

The  patients  under  falivation,  fhaH 
have  one  quart  of  milk  per  day,  and 
half  a pound  of  mutton  to  be  boiled 
for  broth. 


A TABLE, 


A 


TABLE, 


SHEWING  / 

In  what  Proportion  the  fevcral  Purging  Ingredients , Opium , and 
Mercury , are  contained  in  thofe  compound  Medicines  in  which 
they  occur , with  refpeli  to  the  whole  Compojition. 


COMPOUND  powder  of  bole, 
with  opium,  in  forty-five  grains, 
—contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

Compound  powder  of  fcammony, 
in  feven  grains — contains  four  grains 
of  fcammony. 

Compound  powder  of  fena,  in 
twenty-one  grains — contains  eight 
grains  of  fena,  eight  grains  of  cream 
of  tartar,  two  grains  of  fcammony. 

Componnd  powder  of  amber,  in 
forty  grains — contains  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Scordium  fpecies  with  opium,  in 
forty-five  grains — contains  one  grain 
of  opium. 

The  firnple  colocynth  pill,  in  half 
a drachm  troy — contains  almoft  ten 
grains  of  fcammony,  and  ten  grains  of 
colocynth. 

The  colocynth  pill,  with  aloes,  in 
half  a drachm  troy — contains  almoft 
eight  grains  of  aloes,  eight  grains  of 
fcammony,  four  grains  of  colocynth. 

The  mercurial  pill,  in  twenty-eight 
grains — contains  fifteen  grains  of 
quickfilver. 

The  faponaceous  pill,  in  ten  grains, 
—contains  almoft  a grain  of  opium. 

The  ftorax  pill,  in  five  grains  and 
3'4-dis — coutains  one  grain  of  opium. 


The  fcammony  ele&uary,  in  a 
drachm  and  an  half  troy — contains 
fifteen  grains  of  fcammony. 

The  fcordium  eleftuary,  in  three 
drachms  troy — contains  a grain  of 
opium. 

The  confettion  called  paulina,  in 
thirty-two  grains— contains  a grain 
of  opium. 

Mithridate,  in  half  an  ounce  troy — 
contains  a grain  of  opium. 

Venice  - treacle,  in  feventy  - five 
grains — contains  a grain  of  opium. 

London  philonium,  in  thirty-fix 
grains — contains  a grain  of  opium. 

In  the  ammoniacum  plafter  with 
mercury,  the  quickfilver  is  almoft  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole. 

In  the  common  mercurial  plafter, 
the  quickfilver  is  almoft  a fifth  part  of 
the  whole. 

In  the  ftrong  blue  ointment,  the 
quickfilver  is  almoft  a third  part  of 
the  whole. 

In  the  weaker  blue  ointment,  the 
quickfilver  is  almoft  a fifth  part  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  mercurial  cerate,  the  quick- 
filver is  almoft  a fifth  part  oi  the 
whole. 
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THE 

PRACTICE 
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O F T ft  E 


LONDON  HOSPITA  LS„ 


Sr,  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL, 


VINEGAR  of  fquills,  tethiops- 
mineral,  fimple  alexiterial- 
water,  ipirituous  alexiterial- 
tvater,  lime-water,  compound  liffie- 
water,  fimple  pepper-mint-water,  fim- 
ple  mint-water,  limple  penny-royal- 
water,  fpirituous  penny-royal-water, 
nutmeg-water,  vitriolic  camphorated 
water;  are  all  prepared  according  to 
the  Difpenfatory  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians  of  London,  as  directed  in 
the  Supplement  to  this  work. 

Aluminous  Bolus. 

Take  a fcruple  of  conferve  of  roles, 
halt  a fcruple  of  roch-alum,  fimple 
fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
a bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken  twice  in 
a day.  This  is  ufually  given  in  cafes 
which  require  firong  ailringents, 

Guaicum  Bolus. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  gam  guai- 
Cum  powdered,  a fcruple  of  comerve 
cf  rofes,  and  a fufficieht  quantity  of 
fimple  fyrup  to  make  a bolus.-,  whieh 


is  to  be  taken  every  morning.  Tliis 
is  reckoned  topromoteinfenfible  per- 
fpiration  greatly,  and  on  that  account 
is  good  in  fuch  cutaneous  diforders 
as  proceed  from  obftruftions  of  the 
peripirable  matter ; in  gduts  and 
rheumatic  complaints  it  is  alfo  very 
fervifieable. 

Stomachic  Bolils'. 

Take  powder  of  ginger,  and  pow- 
der of  long  peeper,  of  each  fifteen 
grains ; conteYvef  of  orange-peel,  a 
fcruple ; as  jpuch  fimple  fyrup  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  a bolus.  This  bo- 
lds is  given  three  times  in  a day  in  all 
complaints  arifing  from  indigeftion* 
for  which  it  is  an  excellent  refiiedyi 

Rhubarb  Bolust' 

Take  Of  toafted  rhubarb,  li'fteefli 
grains ; and  half  a drachm  of  the 
fcordium  eleftuary  ; mix  them  toge- 
ther. " To  be  taken  as  often  as  occa- 
fion  requires.  This  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  loofenefles  ; the  patient  at 
the  fame  time  abltaiuing  from  malt* 
JB  2 liquors 


i 
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3iqu»rs,_and  making  ufe  of  hartshorn 
<rfrihk',  or  the  chalk  deio&ioriy  for. his 
common  liquor.  . ' • 

Strengthening  Bolus. 

Take  of  yellow  calophony,  one 
fcruple ; of  rhubarb,  five  grains  ; con- 
ferve  of  rofes,  half  a fcruple;  fimple 
fyrup,  a fufiicient  quantity  to  make 
a bolus.  This  is  given  twice  in  a day, 
in  weaknefles  ana  gleets  of  either  fex. 

Saponaceous  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  bell  white  foap  half  a 
drachm,  oil  of  juniper  five  drops,  fim- 
ple fyrup  as  much  as  is  required  to 
form  a bolus,  which  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a day.  This  \s  very  efficacious, 
not  only  in  nephritic  diforders,  but 
alfo  in  the  jaundice  and  afthma ; in 
the  moil  obftinate  cafes  of  which,  this 
bolus  is  di reded  with  the  greatefi  cer- 
tainty of  fuCcefs. 

The  faponaceous  bolus  with  rhu- 
barb, is  made  by  adding  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb  to  the  foregoing  bolus,  and 
is  di reified  for  the  fame  complaints 
when  attended  with  colli venefs. 

Spccijic  Bolus. 

Take  of  calcined  mercury  one  grain 
and  an  half,  of  Londpn  philonium  a 
fcruple ; mix  them  together : to  be 
taken  every  night  going  to  reft.  This 
is  an  excellent  mercurial  alterative, 
and  very  much  promotes  the  cure  of 
ltubborn  ulcers,  as  well  as  venereal 
complaints. 

Turpentine  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpirits  of  turpentine  twen- 
ty-five drops,  conferve  of  wormwood 
one  fcruple;  mix  them  into  a bolus. 
To  be  given  in  nephritic  and  fciatic 
diforders  every  night  and  morning; 
but  Ihould  becautioufiy  adminiftered. 

Difcutient  Pulticc. 

Take  of  oatmeal  and  ftale  beer 
grounds,  of  each  fufficient  to  make 
a pultice ; which  is  to  be  applied  in 
mortifications  and  brinks  every  night 


TICE  op 

and  morning ; for  which  purposes  ft 
is  far  preferable  to  any  other  applica- 
tion. ' 

Soponaccons  Pulticc. 

Take  of  foap-leys  three  ounces, 
fwcet  oil  halt  a pint,  of  warm  water 
a gallon,  of  wheat  flour  a fufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  whole  of  a pro- 
per confidence.  This  is  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent difcutient. 

Cordial  confe&ion,  conferves  of 
wormwood,  of  orange-peels,  of  hips, 
and  ot  red  rofes,  are  made  exadlly  as 
directed  in  the  Supplement. 

White  DccoSlion , 

Is  prepared  by  boiling,  two  ounces 
Of  burnt  hartshorn,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  three  pints 
of  water,  till  there  remains  only  a 
quart.  This  is  preferibed  for  com- 
mon diiak  ixi  diarrhoeas,  and  all  fluxes 
of  the  belly. 

• 1 * "*  i ■ < or  » 

Becoclion  of  MarJhmaflonsjs , 

Is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
marfiimallow  roots  in  three  pints  of 
water  till  one  pint  has  boiled  away, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of 
marfhnaallows,  and  drink  half  a pint 
three  times  ip  a day.  It  is  ufually  di- 
rected to  be  taken  at  the  faine  time 
with  other  medicines,  in  gravelly 
complaints,  dyfuries,  See. 

DccodP’On  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  belt  Peru, 
vian  bark,  boil  in  eight  pints  of  water 
till  two  quarts  only  remain.  The 
dofe  two  ounces  three  times  in  a day, 
in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  lax  fibres. 

* i.-  iu- 

Decoftion  of  Oak  Bark. 

Take  oak  bark  and  pomegranate 
Ihells,  of  each  four  ounces  ; water  and 
milk,  of  each  a gallon  ; let  one  half 
boil  away ; then  ftrain  and  fweeten 
the  remainder.  To  be  taken,  two 
ounces  three  times  in  a day,  in  every 
cafe  where  albingents  are  proper. 

Fefloral 


St.  Bartholomew  s -Hospital. 


- ' - Pc  floral  Dccoflion , 

Is  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement, and  is  a gcod  auxiliary  re- 
medy in  diforders  of  the  breatt. 

Dccoflion  of  Sarfaparilla.-. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  farfaparilla, 
and  fix  quarts  of  water,  boil  the  water 
away  to  two  quarts.  Half  a pint  of 
this  decoCtion,  drank  every  fix  hours, 
lias  been  found  to  relieve  thofe  pains 
which  frequently  remain  after  a mer- 
curi.  1 courfe,  and  make?  an  excellent 
diet-drink  during  the  ufe  of  mercu- 
rials. 

j Dccoflion  of  Elm  Park. 

Take  of  the  frelh  inner  bark  of  the 
elm  four  ounces,  and  boil  it  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  till  there  re- 
mains no  more  than  a quart.  This  is 
directed  to  be  taken  as  a vulnerary, 
the  quantity  of  half  a pint  three  times 
in  a day.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
as  a gargle  for  fore  mouths,  occalionu: 
ed  by  heat  and  {harp  humours. 

Opening  Elc fluary. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleCtuary  two 
pounds,  cream  of  tartar  four  ounces, 
powder  of  jalap  two  ounces,  oil  of 
carraway-feeds  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
fyrupof  rofes  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  eleCtuary.  The  dofe  is  the 
quantity  of  a nutmeg,  and  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occalion  requires. 

Aromatic  Elcfluary. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  the  aromatic 
fpecies,  conferve  of  orange-peel  one 
pound,  and  as  much  fimple  fyrup  as 
is  fufficient  to  make  an  electuary. 

Aromatic  Elcfluary , with  Steel. 

. Take  of  the  foregoing  electuary 
half  a pound,  of  prepared  fteel  half 
an  ounce  ; mix  them  together.  The 
dofe  of  both  thefe  electuaries  the  quan- 
tity of  a nutmeg,  three  times  a day. 
They  are  very  warm,  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  and  are  of  very  great  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  complaints  which 


arife  from  a languid  circulation,  and 
iinpoveriflied  Hate  of  the  blood. 

Ajhungcnt  Elcfluary. 

■ Take  of  toalted  nutmeg  and  diaf- 
cordium  each  four  ounces,  of  pre- 
pared chalk  one  ounce,  fimple  fyrup 
a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary. . A drachm  of  this  eleCtuary  is 
given  three  times  a day  in  diarrhoeas, 
after  proper  evacuations. 

C.innabarine  Elcfluary. 

Take  two  pounds  of  vermilion, 
one  pound  of  gum  guaicum,  half  a 
pound  of  Venice  foap,  and  as  mucii 
fimple  fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
an  eleCtuary.  The  dofe  is.  the  quan- 
tity'of  a nutmeg  twice  a day,  in  ob- 
ilinate  rheumatil'ms. 

Elefluary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  lenitive  eleCtnary  and  flour 
of  brimltone,  of  each  equal  parts; 
mix  them  into  an  electuary  with  Am- 
ple fyrup.  A drachm  taken  nigh£ 
and  morning  , will  keep  the  belly  mo- 
derately lax,  and  greatly  eafe  the: 
piles. 

Hydragogue  Elefluary. 

Take  gamboge  two  ounces,  vitrio- 
lated. tartar  and  powder  of  ginger  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  oil  of  juniper 
two  drachms,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a 
fufficient  quantity.  The  dofe  is  half 
a drachm  twice  a week,  and  is  intend- 
ed for  dropfical  patients,  where  they 
have  ftrength  to  undergo  its  opera- 
tion. 

Myrrh  Elcfluary. 

Take  compound  powder  of  myrrh 
a pound,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  con- 
ferve of  wormwood,  and  make  into 
an  eleCtuary  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  the  fimple  fyrup.  The  dofe  two 
fc tuples  three  times  in  a day.  This 
is  preferibed  in  diforders  of  the  female 
fex,  with  fuccefs. 

Nephritic  Elcfluary. 

Take  of,  lenitive  eleCtuary  two 
ounces,  juice  of  liquorice  one  ounce 

and 
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and  an  half,  Venice  turpentine  half 
an  ounce*  powder  of  rhubarb  two 
drachms,  mix  them  into  an  eleduary, 
a drachm  . of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning.  This  gently  purges, 
and  is  directed,  in  all  obit  ructions  and 
foulndies  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters. 

Cathartic  Electuary, 

Take  powder  of  jalap  one  pound, 
one  ounce  of  powder  of  ginger,  and 
mix  them  into  an  eleduary  with  fyrup 
of  bucktho  rn.  Half  a drachm  of  this 
electuary  may  be  given  twice  in  a 
treek,  in  all  cafes  where  cathartics 
arc  required. 

Specific  El c flamy. 

Take  one  ounce  of  crude  quickfil- 
ver,  extinguilh  it  in  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  confcrve  of  rofes,  add  two 
drachms  of  powder  of  ginger,  and  a 
fufhcient.quantity  of  the  limj  ie  fyrup. 
The  dofe  is  half  a drachm  twice  in  a 
day,  in  ail  cafes  where  mercurials  are 
groper. 

Tn  Electuary. 

Take  prepared  tin  a pound,  con- 
serve of  wormwood  two  ounces;,  mix 
into  an  ckgtuaxy,  with  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  the  firppj.e  fyrup.  Half 
an  ouixee  ol  this  eleduary  is  given 
every  morning,  as  a certain  fpecific 
againft  worms. 

. klatcriuin,  the  paregoric  elixir,  a- 
cid  elixir  of  vitriol,  drawing  plalter, 
comniyn  plainer,  mercurial  plalter, 
cephalic  plafter,  cumruiu-feed  plafter, 
galbanum  plafter,  strengthening  plgf, 
ter,  foap  pl.ali.er,  flornachic  plalter, 
amd  bliiter  plafter,  are  all  prepared  as 
directed  in  the  Supplement. 

Ifehiatic  Plafter. 

Take,  Burgundy,  pitch,  four  ounces, 
euph'irlxiuin  one  drachm,  mix  tk-m 
jQg.:ther.  1 his  is  a good  plafter  for 
the  purpofe  its  title  expjrciles,- 

Auoiljtte  CJyfter. 

Take  two  ounces  of  jelly  of  fiarch, 
AHje  of  .the  ftypjic  .rinduje,  and 
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two  grains  of  extrad  of  opium  ; mix 
them  together.  This  is  an  excellent 
clyftcr  in  the  bloody  flux.  . 

Common  Clyftcr. 

Take  of  fat  mutton  broth  half  a 
pint,  of  1 infeed  oil  three  ounces,  of 
common  fait  half  an  ounce ; mix  them 
for  ufe. 

Oily  Clyftcr. 

Take  three  ounces  of  fweet  oil,  and 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  ; mix 
them  for  ufe. 

‘Turpentine  Clyftcr. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, mix  it  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  add 
thereto  half  a pint  of  fat  broth.  This 
clyiler  is  generally  preferibed  in  tits 
of  the  gravel  and  done. 

Purging  extrad,  the  extrafts  of , 
campeachy  wood,  jalap,  the  bark, 
opium,  and  the  common  fomenta- 
tion, are  made  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

Take  mallow  leaves,  marfhmallow 
leaves,  and  eider  flowers,  of  each  an 
handful;  linfeeds,  fenugreek,  and 
cummin-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces' 
boil  them  in  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
water  rill  there  remains  only  a quart; 
which  ftrain  for  ufe.  Its  title  ex-* 
prefles  its  virtues. 

Poppy  Fomentation « 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  poppy> 
heads',  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water 
to  a pint.  This  is  arr  excellent  fo-i 
mentation  for  painful  wounds  or  uH 
cers. 

Rcftringent  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  of  fruit lj s’  forge  water  three 
pints ; boil  them  together  to  one 
quart,  to  which  add  a quarter  of  art 
ounce  ol  roch-aium.  A very  power- 
ful adringentv 

Flores  Martialcs , 

Are  prepared  as  direded  in  the  Sup- 
plement, ... 

Common 
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Common  Gargle. 

Take  a pint  of  barley-water,  two 
fiunces  of  white-wine  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  honey. of  rofes,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  tinfture  of  myrrh  ; mix 
fhein  together  for  ufe. 

Contrayerva  Gargle. 

Take  one  ounce  of  figs,  half  an 
ounce  of  con trayerva  - root  bruifed, 
boil  them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  ltrain  off  twelve  ounces.  It 
is  fometimes  made  with  the  addition 
of  an  ounce  of  vinegar.  This  gargle 
is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill,  in  the  putrid  fore-throat. 

Palfiey  Gargle. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  pellitory  of 
Spain,  boil  it  in  a fufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  one  pint,  then  add  half  an 
punce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Cordial  Draught. 

Diffolve  half  a drachm  of  the  cor- 
dial confection  in  two  ounces  of  the 
common  julep  : this  draught  is  to  be 
repeated  every  fix  hours',  in  cafes 
where  cordials  are  required. 

Anodytte  Draught. 

Take  of  fpring  water  an  ounce  and 
£ti  half ; fpirituous  alexiterial  water, 
and  fyrup  of  white  poppy-heads,  of 
each  two  drachms ; of  liquid  lauda- 
num fifteen  drops  : to  be  taken  every 
pight  going  to  reft. 

Oily  Draught. 

Take  fweet  oil,  and  the  common 
julep  without  fyrup,  of  each  one 
punce;  fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  two 
drachms ; powder  of  gum-arabic  half 
a drachm  ; mix  them  together.  One 
of  thefe  draughts  to  be  taken  three 
times  in  a day.  Syrup  of  whitp  pop- 
py-heads is  fometimes  ufcd  inftead  of 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows. 

Oily  Draught  with  Manna., 

Is  made  by  adding  three  drachms 
of  manna,  Thefe  draughts  arc  given 


in  nephritic  cafes,  and  diforders  of 
the  breaft.  The  fimple  bitter  infu- 
fion, purging  bitter  infufion,  and  in- 
fufion of  fena,  are  made  as  directed 
in  the  Supplement.  . 

Laxative  Difrtfion. 

Take  turn  ounces  of  the  infufion  of 
fena,  three  drachms  of  Glauber’s  fait, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  folutive  fyrup  of 
rofes : to  be  taken  twice  in  a week. 

Infufion  of  CaJ car  ill  a. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  cafcarilla  one 
ounce,  pour  upon  it  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  boiling  u’ater  to  ftrain  off  a 
pint : the  dofe,  three  ounces  twice  in 
a day.  This  is  a very  powerful  ex- 
pectorant. 

Infufion  of  Mint. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  mint,  and  pour  on  them  a pint  of 
boiling  fimple  mint-water ; when  cold, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  take  a large 
fpoonful  every  hour.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent ftomachic,  and  is  of  great  fer- 
viefe  in  removing  retchings  to  vomit, 
and  in  flopping  fluxes  of  the  belly. 

Paralytic  Infufion. 

Take  horfe-radifh  fliced,  and  mufi- 
tard-fecd  bruifed,  of  each  two  ounces  5 
boiling  water  a pint ; let  them  infufe 
for  twelve  hours,  in  a veffel  well 
flopped,  and  fet  in  a Warm  place.  To 
the  drained  liquor  add  two  ounces  of 
fpirituous  pepper-mint  water. 

Common  Julep. 

Take  fimple  alexiterial  water,  and 
fpring  w-ater,  of  each  four  ounces 
brandy  one  ounce  and  an  half ; the 
fimple  fyrup  half  an  ounce. 

Chalk  Julep. 

Take  of  the  chalk-  julep  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory,  a pint ; of  nut- 
meg-water one  ounce  ; mix  them  to- 
gether. Three  dunces  of  this  julep 
are  to  be  taken  every  fix  hours,  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  the  heart-burn,  and 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  aci- 
dity, 

lydragogue 
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ITydragogue  Julep. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fyrup,  fix  ounces ; of  tartar  emetic 
ten  grains;  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
two  ounces.  The  dofe  a large  fpoon- 
ful  every  hour. 

• t 

Mint  Julep. 

Take  funple  mint-water  half  a pint ; 
conferve  of  rofes  one  ounce;  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  one  drachm.  This  is 
an  excellent  ftomachic.  The  dofe 
three  large  fpoonfuls  every  fix  hours. 

Rcfringcnt  Julep. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fyrup,  a pint ; of  diafeordium,  iix 
drachms ; mix  them  together.  The 
dofe,-  three  large  fpoonfuls  three 
{imes  in  a day. 

Volatile  Julep. 

Take  of  fait  of  hartshorn,  two 
drachms ; of  fpring  water,  a pint  ; 
of  fpirituous  alexiterial  water,  one 
ounce ; and  halt  an  ounce  of  loaf 
fugar.  The  dofe,  four  large  fpoon- 
fuls; three  times  in  adav. 

Volatile  Julep  diluted , 

Is  made  by  adding  to  the  former 
halt  a pint  of  fpring  water.  '1'hele 
are  generally  directed  in  rheumatic 
cafes,  and  in  fevers  where  the  pulfe  is 
flepreffed. 

Ammoniac nm  Milk. 

The  dofe  two  large  fpoonfuls, 
three  times  a day,  in  fits  of  the  afthma. 
If  is  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

A/nmoniacum  Milk,  with  Oil, 

Is  made  by  adding  three  ounces  of 
fweet  oil  to  fix  ounces  of  the  amino- 
niacum  milk.-  Its  ufe  and  dofe  is  the 
fame  as  the  former. 

* 

Common  Lind  us. 

Take  cenferve  of  hips  fix  ounces, 
fweet  oil,  and  .fyrup  of  red  poppies, 
of  each  one  pint  and  an  half ; add  a 
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fufil.cient  quantity  of  fpiritof  vitriol, 
to  make  it  agreeably  tart.  The  dofe 
is  a finall  i’poonful  whenever  the 
cough  is  troublefome. 

Common  Lind  us,  vsith  Syrup  of  Whitt 
P oppy-Heads. 

Take  conferve  of  hips  fix  ounces> 
fweet  oil  a pint  and  an  half ; fyrups 
of  red  poppies,  and  of  white  poppy, 
heads,  of  each  twelve  ounces ; fpirit 
of  vitriol  a fufficient  quantity  to  make 
it  agreeably  tart.  The  dofe  a fmall 
fpoonful  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
fome. 

Lohoch. 

Take  fpermaceti,  and  conferve  of 
rofes,  of  each  one  ounce  ; of  the 
pcdlqral  fyrup  two  ounces ; to  which 
may  be  fometimes  added  half  an 
ounce  of  myrrh,  or  three  drachms  of 
nitre.  The  dole  a tea-fpoonful  when 
the  cough  is  troublefome. 

Lohoch , nvith  Svnp  of  White  Poppy* 
Heads. 

Take  fpermaceti,  conferve  of  rofes, 
petloral  fyrup,  and  fyrup  of  white 
poppy-heads,  of  each  one  ounce.  The 
dofe  the  fame  as  the  former.  If  a 
cough  does  not  yield  to  thefe  reme- 
dies in  a few  days,  it  will  be  to , no 
purpofe  to  rely  on  peftorals,  efpecijilly 
if  it  is  attended  with  a fever,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  a pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony,  for  then  it  mull  be  cured  by 
plentiful  bleeding  and  purging. 

Oleaginous  Liniment. 

Take  neats-foot  oil  a pint,  Verjce 
turpentine  two  ounces,  Cailile  foap 
three  drachms,  mix  them  together  for 
ufe.  ‘ ‘ * 

The  faponaceoits  liniment,  and  the 
volatile  liniment,  are  both  made  as 
directed  in  the  Supplement.  Some- 
times a fourth  part  of  liquid  laudanum 
is  added  to  the  volatile  liniment. 

Diuretic  Lixivium,. 

Take  fait  of  tartar  and  loaf  fugar, 
of  each  a pound ; djlfolve  tljem  in  ^ 

gallon 
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gallon  of  fimple  pepper-mint  water  ; 
to  which  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
fpirituous  pepper-mint  water.  Two 
ounces  of  this  lixivium  are  given 
three  times  in  a day  in  dropfical  ha- 
bits ; it  is  an  attenuating  and  warm 
diuretic,  which  ads  very  powerfully. 

Magncjta  Alba, 

Is  recommended  for  children  by 
Dr.  Cadogan,  in  diforders  arifing 
from  acidities,  inftead  of  the  common 
abfoib'ent  powders,  on  account  of 
their  being  apt  to  make  the  body 
fcofiive. 

Alkalifed  mercury,  calcined  mer- 
cury, calomel,  honey  of  rofes,  mith- 
ridate,  are  prepared  as  di reded  in 
the  Supplement. 

Ammoniacum  Mixture . 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  ammonia- 
cum milk;  fyrup  of  fqdilis  four 
ounces.  A large  fpoonful  is  to  be 
taken  when  the  fhortnefs  of  brearh  is 
troublefome. 

Antimetic  Mixture, 

Take  of  the  faline  mixture  half  a 
pint,  of  liquid  laudanum  a drachm. 
The  dofe  two  large  fpoonfuls  every 
fix  hours. 

Mixture  for  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 
Take  of  corrolive  fublimate  twelve 
grains;  of  brandy  twenty-four  ounces; 
let  the  mercury  dilfolve  of  itfelf,  and 
take  a large  fpoonfill  twice  in  a day 
in  water.  This  medicine  has  been 
ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  military  hof- 
pitals,  but  is  rather  uncertain  in  its 
effed,  the  quantity  of  mercury  in- 
troduced into  the  conftitution  being 
fo  extremely  fmall.  It  is  of  excellent 
ufe  in  old  ulcers,  and  in  beginning 
cataradst  t 

Mixture  to  promote  E.rpcSlnration. 
Take  of  th*  -infufion  of  cafcarilla 
half  a pint,  of,  oxymel  of  fquilk  one 
ounce.  The  i ;ofc  three  large  fpoon- 
luls  three  tiniesin  a day ; by  adding 
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four  ounces  of  linfeed  oil,  it  becomes 
the  expectorating  mixture  with  oil ; 
by  adding  amounce  of  the  paregoric 
tindure,  the  anodyne  expedorating 
mixture. 

Hyfieric  Mixture. 

Take  a pint  of  ammoniacum  milk, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tindure  of  afla- 
fcctida.  The  dofe  two  fpoonfuls  as 
often  as  occafion  requires.  This  is  a 
powerful  remedy  in  hyfieric  cafes. 

Oil  of  "Juniper  Mixture. 

Take  oil  of  juniper  one  drachm, 
loaf-fugar  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  of 
the  common  julep  half  a pint.  Two 
fpbonfuls  arc  to  be  taken  when  the 
hiccough  is  troublefome.  Sometimes 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  are 
added  to  this  mixture. 

Olibanum  Mixture. 

Takfe  gum  olibanum  one  ounce ; 
dilfolve  it  in  a pint  and  an  half  of 
the  common  julep;  Three  large 
fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  are  given 
twice  in  a day,  in  the  fame  cafes  for 
which  the  olibanum  bolus  is  pre- 
feribed. 

7 "he  oily  Mixture. 

Take  of  the  volatile  julep  diluted, 
twelve  ounces,  fweet  oil  fix  ounces, 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  one  drachm,  of 
of  the  fimple  fyrup  two  ounces  and  an 
half.  The  dofe  three  large  fpoonfuls 
three  times  in  a day. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Take  fait  of  tartar  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  lemon  juice  eighteen  ounces, 
fpirituous  alexiterial  water  half  a 
pint,  fpring  water  a quart,  loaf-fugar 
three  ounces.  The  dofe  three  large 
fpoonfuls  three  times  in  a day; 

Saline  Mixture  with  Rfoubarb, 

Is  made  by  adding  fix  grains  of 
rhubarb  to  every  dole.  1 he  faline 
mixture  is  very  efficacious,  in  remov- 
ing vomitings,  and  is generally  given 
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for  a few  days  in  intermitting  fevers, 
before  the  bark  is  ad'miniftered. 

i 

Spermaceti  Mixture. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fpermacerti, 
diflblve  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  fix 
ounces  offpririg  water,  one  ounce  of 
spirituous  afexiterial-wa'ter,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  Ample  fyrup.  The 
dofe  two  fpoonfuls-  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome  : fometimes  two  fcruples 
of  nitre,  i_nd  fometimes  fyrup  of 
white  poppy-heads,  inflead  of  the 
fimple  fyrup,  are  added  to  this  mix- 
ture. 

Purified  nitre,  oil  of  juniper- 
berries,  oxymel  of  fquills,  and  Lon- 
don philonium,  arc  made  as  directed 
in  the  Supplement. 

Anodyne  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  opium  one  grain, 
Venetian  foap  five  grains.  This  is  a 
very  fafe  opiate,  and  may  be  given 
every  night  going  to  relt,  in  all  cafes 
where  opiates  are  required. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  of  rhubarb  an  ounce, of  boiled 
turpentine  three  ounces,  mix  rhem 
together.  The  dofe  is  a fcruple  twice 
rn  a da)-.  Thefe  pills  are  of  great 
fervice  in  the  whites  of  Women,  and 
id  ftubborh  gleets. 

O 

Ecpbractic  Pilht 

Are  prepared  as  di reified  irv  the' 
Supplement.  The  dofe  is  a fcruple 
twice  in  a day.-  This  compofition  is 
a powerful  deobftrucht,  and  is  there- 
fore of  ufe  in  almoft  all  chronic  dif- 
orders  from  obfirudidns.  They  keep 
the  body  moderately  open,  and  do 
great  fervice  in  hypochondriacal  as 
well  as  hyfterical  aftedions.- 

Affafcctida  Pills. 

Take  aflafoctida  one  pound,  fucco- 
trine  aloes  four  ounces,  powder  of 
ginger  half  a pound,  and  a fuffieient 
quantity  of  -fimple  fyrup  to  make 
into  a mafs  for  pills.  The  dofe  i-s  a 


fcruple  twice  rn  a day.  Thefe  are 
given  in  hyfteric  complaints. 

Gum  Pills  and  Mercurial  Pills, 

Are  prepared  as  di  reded  in  the 
Supplement.  The  dofe  of  each  is  a- 
fcruple  twice  in  a day. 

Purging  Pills  with  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  purging  extrad  a 
fcruple,  of  calomel  ten  grains,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a fuffieient  quantity. — • 
Thefe  are  frequently  preferibed  in  old 
ulcers,  and  are  to  be  repeated  twice 
in  a week. 

Squill  Pills . 

Take  frefh  fquills,  gum  ammoni- 
acum,  and  black  pepper,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity  -r  make  twelve  pills  out 
of  each  drachm,  two  of  which  pills 
are  to  be  taken  twice  in  a day.  There 
is  fcarctr  any  medicine  more  effcduaL 
in  allhmas,  and  they  powerfully  pro- 
mote the  urinary  difeharge, 

Capivi  Mixture . 

Take  three  drachms  of  balfam  of 
capivi,  thirty  drops  of  oil  of  juniper,, 
a fuffieient  quantity  of  mucilage  of 
gum  arable,  fix  ounces  of  fpring 
water,  proof  fpirit  and  fyrup  of' 
marfhmallows,  of  each  an  ounce. — - 
The  dofe  two  large  fpoonfuls  three 
times  in  a day,  in  all  diforders  of  the 
urinary  paiTages;  it  is-  likewife  ;» 
powerful  balfamic,  and  good  in  molt 
diffempers  of  the  bread. 

Balfam  of  Peru  Mixture. 

Take  of  balfam  of  peru  one  fcruple, 
of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  a fuffieient 
quantity,  of  the  common  julep  one 
ounce  and  an- half : to  be  taken  twice 
in  a day  in  nephritic  complaints,-  in- 
ward ulcerations,  ;nd  diforders  of 
the  bread. 

JEtbivpic  Powder,  with  Rhubarb.- 

Take  of  tcthiops-mineral  a pound, 
rhubarb  fix  ounces,  ginger  two 
ounces  : the  dofe  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a drachm,  twice  in-  a day  : this- 
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may  be  given  to  young  children  for 
the  worms,  all  crudities,  and  an 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  humours. 

Compound  Powdi ? r of  Armenian  Bole , 
with  or  without  Opium , 

Is  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Dr.  Dover's  Powder. 

Take  powdered  opium,  ipecacoan- 
ba,  and  liquorice  powder,  ofeach  one 
ounce  : purified  nitre,  and  variolated 
tartar,  of  each  four  ounces ; mix 
them  well.  The  dole  is  half  a drachm 
everv  night  going  to  reft. 

This  powder  is  the  noftrum  which 
Mr.  Ward  ufed  in  rheumatic  disor- 
ders with  great  fuccefs.  The  fweat- 
ing  fliould  be  encouraged  by  lying 
between  the  blankets,  and  drinking 
plentifully  of  the  faline  mixture,  as 
this  powder  occafions  great  heat. 

Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh,  * 
Is  prepared  as  in  the  Supplement. 

Po.cifc  Powder. 

Take  half  a fcruple  of  rhubarb,  and 
one  grain  of  the  extratt  of  opium  : 
to  be  taken  every  night  going  to  reft, 
in  cafes  where  opiates  are  apt  to  ren- 
der the  body  coftive. 


Purging  Powder . 

Take  fcammony,  jalap,  and  fena, 
of  each  equal  parts.  By  adding  a 
fourth  part  of  calomel,  is  made  the 
purging  powder  with  mercury  : the 
dofe  is  half  a drachm  three  times  in  a 
week. 


Sneezing  Powder , 

Is  made  as  directed  in  the  Suppler 
ment.  This  is  preferibed  in  the  head' 
ach,  giddinefs,  deafnefs,  and  othe.r 
diforders  of  the  head.  It  is  generally 
adminillered  at  night  going  to  reft, 
iuid  in  the  morning. 


Worm  Powder. 

Take  the  flowers  of  tanfey  and 
worm-|eed,  of  each  three  drachms. 


fait  of  fteel  a drachm  : the  dofe  is  a 
fcruple  three  times  in  a day.  This  is 
a very  dangerous  remedy  againft  the 
diforder  its  title  exp reffes. 

Salt  of  wormwood,  fait  of  fteel, 
flit  of  tartar,  bitter  purging  fait, . 
diuretic  fait,  volatile  fait  of  harts- 
horn, volatile  fal  ammoniac,  and 
alum-whey,  are  made  as  diretted  in 
the  Supplement. 

Mufiard  Whey., 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a 
pint,bruifed  muftard-feed  one  ounce; 
boll  them  together  till  the  whey  is 
perfectly  feparated  from  the  curd.— 
The  dofe  is  half  a pint  twice  in  a 
day  : it  is  ufeful  in  afthmatic,  drop- 
ftcal,  and  rheumatic  cafes. 


Take  muftard-feed,  and  the  crumb 
of  a new  loaf,  of  each  equal  parts; 
make  into  a pultice  with  a fuificient 
quantity  of  the  bell  vinegar.  This  is 
applied  to  paralytic  members,  and  in 
fevers  is  fometimes  applied  to  the 
feet,  by  way  ©f  .caufing  a revulfipn 
from  the  head. 

Aromatic  Species* 

Take  winters  - bark  and  fweet- 
cane,  of  each  two  pounds ; ginger, 
and  long-pepper,  of  each  one  pound, 
mix  them  together. 

Lavender-drops, fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, volatile  fpirit  of  aflafeedda,  oil 
of  vitriol,  fyrups  of  marlhmallows, 
of  white  poppy-heads,  of  red  poppies, 
of  rofes  foludve,  Ample,  of  fquilis, 
troches  for  the  head-burn,  and  foluble 
tartar,  are  made  as  di.re&ed  in  the 
Supplement. 

Tincture;  of  Wood-Soot , 

Is  made  as  dire&ed  in  the  Supple* 
ment.  The  dofe  is  a quarter  ot  an 
ounce  in  a glafs  of  water,  twice  in  a 
day,  in  hyfterical  and  nervous  dif- 
order$. 

Tinftures  of  myrrh,  of  rhubarb 
C * witb 
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with  wine,  of  rhubarb  fpirituous,  of 
rofes,  of  hiera-picra,  of  fnake-root, 
volatile,  of  guaiacum,  and  liquid 
laudanum,  are  prepared  as  directed  in 
the  Supplement. 

T incture  of  Sena. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fena  one 
pound,  of  Jamaica  pepper  two  ounces, 
of  proof- fpirit  a gallon,  and  half  a 
pint  of  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes.  The 
dofe  two  ounces  in  cholicky  com- 
plaints, as  often  as  occafion  may 
require. 

,U  S .! 

Atcaline  Aloetie  II Inc, 

Is  prepared  as  in  the  Supplement. 
Sixty  drops  of  this,  taken  every 
morning,  will  do  infinite  fervice  in 
diforders  of  the  female  fex,  and  this 
medicine  is  alfo  a good  ftomachic  and 
alterative. 

Ointments,  a?gyptiacum,  white, 
camphorated,  and  of  m::rfhmallows, 
are  prepared  as  dire&ed  in  the  Supple- 
ment. 

B'luc  Ointment. 

Take  hogs-lard  and  quickfilver,  of 
each  equal  parts;  turpentine  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  tp  extinguilh  the 
quickfilver  entirely.  This  is  the 
common  mercurial  ointment,  \yhich 
is  ufed  to  raifq  a falivation  by 
pndtion. 

Yellow  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver  one  ounce  ; of 
Prong  fpirit  of  nitre  two  ounces,  digeft 
in  a (and  heat  till  the  mercury  is  dif- 
folved  ; to  which,  while  very  hot, 
mix  a pound  of  fweet  oil,  and  ftir 
all  well  together,  till  the  ointment  is 
quite  cold.  This  ointment  is  parti- 
cularly efficacious  in  removing  tetter- 
ous  eruptions,  and  all  diforders  of 
fhe  (kin, 

Ointnient for  the  Lcprofy. 

■ Take  of  the  roots  of  fharp-pointed 
dock  four  pounds,  boil  in  eight 
pounds  c.f  mutton  fuet  ; ftrongly 
prsfs  out  the  liquor,  and  a<Jd  two 
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pounds  of  tar,  three  pounds  of  fweet 
oil,  and  half  a pound  of  brimftone; 
mix  them  together  for  ufe.  An  ad- 
mirable ointment  for  the  ufe  its  title 
exprefles. 

Tar  ointment,  ointment  of  elder, 
and  ointment  of  brimftone,  with  or 
without  eflence  of  lemons,  are  made 
as  directed  in  the  Supplement. 


From  the  SURGEONS  Books, 
Eye  Water. 

^ AKE  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  and  half  a fcruple  of 
camphor,  and  pour  on  them  fix 
ounces  of  boiling  water. 

Another. 

Difiblve  ten  grains  of  white  vitriol 
in  an  ounce  of  fpring  water.  Either 
of  thefe  will  very  fafely  cool  and  re- 
pel tjjqie  (harp  humours  which  fome- 
times  affe<ft  the  eyes,  and  will  clear 
them  of  beginning  films  and  fpecks. 
If  too  (harp,  they  may  be  farther  di- 
luted by  the  addition  of  a little  fpring 
water. 

An  cpulotic  Lotion , by  Mr.  Potts. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  white  vitriol, 
and  three  drachms  of  camphor,  and 
pour  on  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water. 

A dig  five  Balfam. 

Take  twelve  ouncesi  of  oil  of  St. 
John’s  wort,  and  four  ounces  of 
Arceus’s  liniment,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. This  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation for  all  kinds  of  green  wounds, 
efpecially  when  attended  with  great 
'pain. 

A rejlringent  Bolus. 

Take  a fcruple  of  rhubarb,  four 
grains  of  ipecacoanha,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  the  London  philonium. — 
This  does  amazing  fervice  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  if  taken  every  night  going 
to  reft. 
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The  emollient  Powder. 

Take  marihmallows  and  mallow- 
leaves,  each  eight  handfuls  ; camo- 
mile, melilot,  and  elder  flowers,  each 
four  handfuls  ; linfeeds  and  fenu- 
greek feeds,  each  one  pound,  and 
grind  them  into  a fine  powder. 

Mr.  Nourje's  anodyne  Caiaplafm. 

Take  one  ounce  of  linfeeds,  and 
boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  to  a 
pint,  drain  oft' the  liquor,  and  difl'olve 
in  it  two  drachms  of  ftrained  opium, 
then  add  twelve  ounces  of  the  emol- 
lient powder,  and  make  the  whole  of 
a proper  confidence  for  a pultice.-r- 
This  is  ufeful  to  afluage  violent  pains 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

The  fuppuratuve  Cataplafm. 

Take  white  lily  roots,  onions  and 
figs,  each  one  ounce;  linfeed  flour 
one  ounce ; boil  all  together  in  a 
fufticient  quantity  of  water,  and  when 
they  are  boiled  tender,  add  an  ounce 
of  Burgundy  pitch.  An  excellent 
fuppurant. 

The  afir  ingen  t Cataplafm , 

Tpke  bean  flour  and  barley  meal, 
each  three  ounces ; Cyprefs  nuts, 
balauftines  and  roch  alum,  each  one 
ounce  ; red-rofe  leaves  fix  drachms  oil 
of  rofes  three  ounces,  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of 
vinegar  to  give  the  whole  a proper 
confidence. 

The  Mujlard  Pulticc . 

Take  flour  of  muftard  and  oat- 
meal, of  each  equal  parts;  and  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
give  a proper  confidence.  It  has 
been  cudomary  to  apply  thefe kinds  of 
acrid  medicines  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  with  a view  of  making  a re- 
vulfion  from  the  head  ; the  fcrvice 
which  thefe  irritating  applications  are 
of  where  the  head  is  affefted,  can 
arife  only  from  their  imprefling  a 
flimulus;  which,  though  at  fird  par- 
tial, by  degrees  becomes  univerfal, 


The  ophthalmic  Pultice. 

Take' half  a pint  of  the  alum  curd, 
and  mix  therewith  a fufficient  quantity 
of  red-rofe  leaves  powdered,  to  give 
it  a proper  confidence.  This  is  an 
ufeful  aftringent  application  for  fore 
moid  eyes,  and  excellently  cools  and 
repreffes  their  defluxions. 

Another  ophthalmic  Pulticc. 

Take  half  a pint  of  linfeed  muci- 
lage, and  as  much  flour  of  linfeed  as 
is  requifite  to  make  it" of  a proper  con- 
fidence. This  pultice  lies  as  foft  as 
that  of  white  bread  and  milk  upon 
inflamed  eyes,  and  is  far  preferable, 
in  as  much  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  be-r 
come  four  and  acrid  ; inconveniencies 
from  which  this  is  free. 

The  Bougie. 

Take  three  drachms  of  quickfilver 
and  two  drachms  of  lead,  make  an 
amalgama;  then  add  an  ounce  of 
crude  antimony  in  fine  powder,  and 
one  pound  of  melted  bees-wax. 

Another . 

Take  a pound  of  yellow  bees-wax, 
of  turpentine  four  ounces,  cinnabar 
of  antimony  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together.  Bougies  are  of  fervice  in 
dilorders  of  the  urethra,  by  didend- 
ing  the  part  as  well  as  procuring  a 
fuppu ration.  The  properties  there- 
fore requifite  in  a bougie,  are  a 
fufficient  degree  of  firmnefs,  that  it 
may  be  introduced  with  fome  force  ; 
a fupplenefs  and  tenacity  that  it  may 
conform  to  the  motions  of  the  body, 
without  breaking  ; a lenient  fuppu- 
rative  dilpolition  to  bring  on  a dif- 
charge  without  pain ; and  ladly,  a 
finoothnefsof  furface,  that  it  may  not 
only  be  introduced  with  more  eafe, 
but  that  it  might  lie  eafy  in  the  paf- 
fage  till  it  begins  to  difiolve. 

Green  Cerate. 

Take  diapalma  plader,  and  oint- 
ment of  elder,  each  equal  parts,  and 
melt  them  together, 


Yellow 
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Fellow  Cerate. 

Take  three  pints  of  linfeed  oil,  two 
pounds  of  yellow  wax,  and  melt  the 
wax  in  the  oil.  , 

Common  Cerate. 

Take  two  pints  of  the  common 
plafter  and  unguentum  nutritum,  and 
one  part  of  black  bafilicon,  and  melt 
them  together. 

tfaponaceoi/s  Qcrafe. 

Take  a pound  of  litharge  in  fine 
powder,  a gallon  of  the  fliarpeil 
vinegar,  half  a pound  of  Caitile  foap, 
ten  ounces  of  wax,  a pint  of  olive 
oil.  Diffolve  two  ounces  of  the  loap 
in  a quart  of  the  vinegar,  mix  w ith 
the  litharge,  and  evaporate  the  vine- 
gar over  a gentle  fire ; then  add  the 
fame  quantity  of  foap  and  vinegar, 
and  evaporate  again,  till  the  whole 
of  the  vinegar  is  evaporated.  Repeat 
this  four  times,  then  add  the  oil  and 
wax,  and  fliake  them  well  together 
till  they  are  thoroughly  melted,  then 
remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and 
when  cold,  it  will  have  the  confid- 
ence of  a cerate. 

This  is  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
a difeutient,  and  feems^  by  its  fub- 
tilty,  to  be  able  to  carry  almoll 
any  thing  off  through  the  pores  of 
the  Ikin. 

Sky-colourcd  Colly  rinm. 

Take  half  a pint  of  lime-water, 
and  half  a drachm  of  crude  fill  ammo- 
niac, and  let  them  Hand  together 
twelve  hours  in  a copper  vefl'el.  This 
is  ufeful  in  moll  dilorders  of  the 
fyes,  particularly  in  fpecks  and 
films  thereof. 

t • 

Specific  Electuary. 

Take  an  ounce  of  quickfilver,  an 
ounce  and  an  half  of  conferve  of  red- 
rofes,  half  an  ounce  of  the  fimple 
fyrup,  rub  them  together  in  a marble 
mortar,  till  the  globules  ofthequick.- 
filver  entirely  difappear. 
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Another  f pec  fie  Electuary. 

Take  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  alka- 
lifed  mercury,  each  an  ounce;  guin 
olibanum  half  an  ounce,  balfam  of 
copaiva,  and  fyrup  of  rofes,  each 
half  an  ounce,  mix  them  together. — 
The  dofe  of  either  of  thefe  eleftuaries 
is  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  every 
night  and  morning.  They  are  ufually 
given  in  complaints  arifing  from  a 
venereal  paufe* 

Sticking  Plaficr. 

Dilfolve  two  ounces  of  ifinglafs  in 
a pint  of  brandv,  or  melaffes  ipirits, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  tindlure  of  Ben- 
jamin. This  is  the  original  receipt 
for  preparing  the  ladies’  black  flick- 
ing platter. 

Ophthalmic  F pi  them. 

Take  one  ounce  of  alum  in  fine 
powder,  tire  white  of  an  egg,  of 
Armenian  bole,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  fix  drachms,  mix  them  together. 
A powerful  reftringenf,  and  proper 
in  all  diforders  of  the  eyes,  arifing 
from  relaxation. 

Difeutient  Liniment. 

Take  three  drachms  of  opodeldoc, 
two  ounces  of  oil  of  earthworms,  and 
a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  origanum 
and  lavender. 

Another  Difeutient  Liniment. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Barbadoe^ 
tar,  half  a drachm  of  oil  of  origanum, 
half  a drachm  of  volatile  fpirit  of  fel 
ammoniac,  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der a drachm,  powder  of  euphorbium 
half  a drachm.  Thefe  are  ufeful  in 
paralytic  complaints,  being  rubbed 
on  the  part  afteried  till  the  part 
phanges  colour  and  Iqoks  red. 

The  Ophthalmic  Fomentation. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  white  poppy- 
heads  bfuifed,  with  their  feeds,  and 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  each  half 
a pint,  till  one  half  is  confumed  away ; 
thpn  diiTolvp  in  the  drained  liquor  a 

{Irachm 
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drachm  of  white  vitriol,  and  a fcru- 
ple  of  fugar  of  lead. 

An  AJiringent  F omentation. 

Take  oak  bark  and  pomegranate- 
fhells  each  an  ounce,  balauftine  Bow- 
ers half  an  ounce,  red  rofe- leaves  an 
handful,  boil  them  in  four  red-wine 
and  lime-water  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  Detergent  and  AJiringent 
Gargle. 

Take  a pint  of  the  decoftion  of 
oak  bark,  two  ounces  of  reftified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  one  ounce  of  tinfture  of 
nivrrh,  mix  them  together.  This  was 
ufed  very  fuccelsfully  to  wafh  the 
mouth  with  ten  or  twelve  times  a 
day,  after  removing  a large  fungus 
ftom  the  under  jaw. 

The  ExpreJJicn  of  Millepedes. 

Take  four  ounces  of  live  mille- 
pedes, and  bruife  them  in  a marble 
mortar  with  a pint  and  an  half  of  the 
common  j'ulep  ; then  fqueeze  out  the 
liquor  and  take  two  ounces,  with  two 
drachms  of  fal  polychreft,  and  a 
drachm  of  honey,  twice  in  a day. 
This  is  of  fervice  in  the  jaundice,  and 
almoft  all  chronic  disorders  which 
foul  the  glands. 

The  Inject  ion  for  the  Fluor  Alias. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fugar  of  lead, 
an  ounce  and  an  half  of  the  fcordium 
ele&uary,  and  a quart  of  lime-water. 

An  Injection  for  a Gleet  in  Men. 

Take  half  a pint  of  lime-water,  a 
drachm  of  the  fcordium  electu- 
ary, and  eight  grains  of  fugar  of 
lead. 

A Lotion  for  the  Itch. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  mercury 
fublimate,  and  three  drachms  of  white 
vitriol,  diflolve  them  in  a pint  of 
warm  water:  and  with  this  lotion 
walk  the  parts  alfedcd  two  or  three 
times  a day. 


The  Difutient  Mixture , or  Minder c- 
rus's  Spirit. 

Take  as  much  of  crude  lid  ammo- 
niac as  is  fufficient  to  thoroughly  fa- 
turate  a quart  of  the  belt  white-wine 
vinegar,  and  mix  them  together. 
This  is  a molt  admirable  difeutient. 
It  difpelfcd  a tumour  in  a girl’s  knee, 
which  appeared  from  the  fluctuation 
to  contain  at  Iealt  an  ounce  of  a o-lairr 
fluid. 

An  JEthiopic  Pill. 

Take  quickfilv  er,  and  golden  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  four  ounces  ; 
gum  guaicum  two  ounces;  mix  them 
well  together  in  a marble  mortar; 
and  then  add  four  ounces  of  Caltile 
foap,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
balfamic  fyrup  to  give  it  a proper  con- 
filtence.  Thefe  pills  refembte  thofe 
of  Dr.  Plumber,  deferibed  in  the  Me- 
dical ElTays,  to  which  they  are  prefer- 
able in  one  refped,  they  are  lefs  apt 
to  run  off  by  ftool.  This  medicine 
is  an  excellent  alterative  in  cutaneous 
and  venereal  diforders ; three  or  four 
middle-fized  pills  are  to  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  the  patient  keep- 
ing moderately  warm  during  the  whole 
time  that  this  courfe  is  continued. 

A Mercurial  Pill.  P.P. 

Take  two  ounces  of  quickfilver^ 
thirty  drops  of  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn, 
and  as  much  liquorice  powder  as  is 
neceflary  to  give  it  a proper  confif- 
tence.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a drachm  every  night  going 
to  reft. 

/.  Another. 

Take  quicklilver  feven  grains,  tur- 
bith  mineral  one  grain,  extraft  of  o- 
pium  barely  a grain,  and  mix  into  a 
pill  with  the  Ample  fyrup,  which  is 
to  be  taken  every  night  going  to  reft. 

Another.  Ed.  N. 

Take-  quickfilver,  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn, and  clarified  honey,  eacli  one 
ounce  ; powder  of  jalap  ten  drachms ; 

rub 
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rub  the  fyrup  and  quickfllver  together 
till  the  globules  entirely  difappear  ; 
then  add  the  jalap  and  honey,  and 
make  fix  pills  out  of  each  drachm. 
“The  dofe  is  one  pill  every  night  go- 
ing to  reft. 

"All  thefe  mercurial  pills  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  fervice  in  the  ve- 
nereal and  chronic  diforders.  Bel- 
Iofte’s  pills  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
thefe  laft,  if  the  analyfis  which  has  been 
made  of  them  is  juft. 

Rejlrlngcnt  Pill. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fine 
powder,  and  gum  olibanum,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; rhubarb  two  drachms ; and 
make  them  into  pills  with  Stralhourg 
turpentine.  Thefe  are  good  in  all 
weakneffes  of  the  reins,  and  will  be 
of  great  fervice  in  the  whites,  and  go- 
norrhoeas, after  the  virulence  is  re- 
moved. Three  or  four  pills  are  a 
proper  dofe  every  night  and  morning. 

Olibanum  Pill 

Take  gum  olibanum  and  alkalifed 
mercury  each  half  an  ounce,  powder 
of  rhubarb  two  drachms,  fyrup  of 
rofes  folutive  as  much  as  is  neceflary 
to  give  a proper  confidence,  and  di- 
vide the  mafs  into  pills  of  a middling 
iize ; two  or  three  of  which  may  be 
taken  twice  in  a day,  in  gleets  or 
weakneffes  of  either  fcx,  where  there 
is"  a fufpicion  the  virulence  is  not  en- 
tirely removed. 

AJlringent  Drink. 

Take  pomegranate  fiiells,  balaugine 
flowers,  and  red-rofe  leaves,  each  two 
drachms,  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
till  one  half  is  wafted  away:  to  the 
reftrained  liquor  add  a quart  of  new 
milk,  and  ufe  it  for  common  drink. 

Canjlic  Powder. 

Boil  a pint  of  foap  leys  to  one  half, 
and  add  feven  ounces  of  quick  lime 
in  fine  powder;  mix  them  together, 
and  keep  the  powder  in  a giafs  bottle, 
■ well  flopped  from  the  air. 
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This,  mixed  with  foft  foap,  is  the 
cauftic  ufually  made  ufc  of  to  open 
abfeefles,  See. 

Epulotic  Powder. 

Take  prepared  calamine,  and  pow- 
der of  myrrh,  each  equal  parts,  and 
mix  them  together. 

Tooth  Powder. 

Take  myrrh,  roch  alum,  dragons 
blood,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 
an  ounce,  and  make  them  into  a very 
fine  powder:  this,  though  Ample,  is 
an  excellent  dentrificej  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  fhould  be  applied  too 
frequently  to  the  teeth,  for  fear  of 
hurting-  their  emamel. 

Sarfaparilla  Bolus. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  larfaparilfa 
in  fine  powder,  half  a fcruple  of  gum 
guaiacum,  a fcruple  of  gum  arabic, 
and  as  much  balfam  capivi  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  it  the  confiftence  of  a 
bolus.  This  is  frequently  ordered  by 
Mr.  P.  P.  to  be  taken  every  morning 
in  a gleet  remaining  after  a fali- 
vation. 

A fucccfful  Method  of  Cure  in  the 
Dead  Baity,  by  y.  F. 

Take  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  hiera 
plcra,  half  a drachm  of  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  and  fix  drachms  of  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  ; mix  them  into  a 
draught — to  be  taken' every  night  go- 
ing to  reft. 

Take  fpirits  of  turpentine  and  oil 
of  origanum,  each  one  ounce;  oil  of 
amber  two  drachms,  ointment  of 
marfli mallows  two  ounces  ; mix  them 
into  a liniment  : to  be  rubbed  op  the 
part  affected,  as  occafion  may  require. 

Paralytic  Tincture. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
valerian  root,  each  half  an  ouned  ; 
fpirits  of  fal  volatile  five  ounces ; let 
them  digeft  together  for  four  days,  In 
a glafs  veflel  clofelv  flopped,  then 
ftrain  off  the  tincture.  The  dofe  is 

from 
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from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm, 
three  times  in  a day,  in  a glafs  of 
water ; it  is  an  excellent  medicine 
in  all  nervous  and  cephalic  difor- 
ders. 

Tinilure  of  Myrrh. 

Take  myrrh,  fuccotrine  aloes, 
dragons-blood,  farcocol,  olibanum, 
each  half  an  ounce;  euphorbium 
powder  three  drachms;  digeft  them 
for  three  weeks,  in  three  pints  of 
brandy  or  molaffes  fpirits  : this  tinc- 
ture is  contrived  principally  for  chi- 
rurgical  ufes. 

Yellow  Bafilicon. 

Take  yellow  rofin,  bees-wax,  and 
mutton  fuet,  each  half  a pound; 
linfeed  oil  ten  ounces,  Venice  tur- 
pentine three  ounces ; melt  all  the 
ingredients  together,  except  the  tur- 
pentine, and  when  they  are  all  melt- 
ed, take  it  off  the  fire,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, and  keep  ltirring  it  till  the 
ointment  is  quite  cold. 

Another,  ly  P.  P. 

Take  bees-wax  and  mutton  fuet, 
each  half  a pound  ; linfeed  oil  a pint, 
Venice  turpentine  four  ounces ; melt 
them  together,  and  ftir  the  ingre- 
dients till  the  ointment  is  quite  cold. 

Tar  Ointment. 

Take  Barbadoes  tar  and  mutton 
liter,  equal  parts  of  each,  and  melt 
them  together  : this  is  ufcd  as  a 
plafter  for  children’s  fcaled  heads;  but 
care  rauft  be  taken  to  give  proper 
medicines  internally,  during  the  ufe 
of  this  external  application. 

Another. 

Take  tar,  and  the  yellow  mercurial 
ointment,  each  equal  parts ; mix  them 
together  : this  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  former,  and  requires 
the  fame  caution. 
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Ophthalmic  Ointment. 

Take  prepared  tutty  and  lapis 
calaminaris,  each  a drachm,  camphor 
a fcruple,  white  vitriol  half  a drachm ; 
ointment  of  elder  two  ounces : this 
receipt  is  taken  from  the  experience 
of  a very  eminent  perfon,  w'ho  ufed 
it  many  years  with  great  fuccefs  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes. 

Lead  Ointment. 

Take  calomel  finely  levigated,  two 
drachms,  frefh  lime-water  half  a pint; 
let  them  Hand  together  for  two  days, 
then  ftrnin  off  the  liquor,  and  keep 
the  powder. 

Take  of  this  powder,  and  . black 
lead  levigated,  each  two  fcruples,  and 
mix  with  an  ounce  of  ointment  of 
elder  flowers. 

This  application  was  once  made 
ufe  of  in  a noli  me  tangere,  when  it 
fucceeded  happily  ; many  things  had 
been  tried  before,  but  met  with  no 
fuccefs. 

It  alfo  once  cured  a very  bad  cuta- 
neous diforder  of  the  fcorbutic  leprous 
kind,  which  was  fpread  over  both 
arms  in  great  blotches. 

The  following  method  cured  a girl 
of  a contraftion  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
calf  of  her  left  leg,  under  which  ilie 
laboured  fome  months,  and  by  means 
whereof  her  foot  was  drawn  quite  in- 
wards, fo  that  fhe  could  not  put  it  to 
the  ground. 

A blifter  was  applied  to  the  calf  of 
the  left  leg. 

A vomit  of  half  a drachm  of 
ipecacoanha,  was  adminiftered  twice  a 
week. 

Half  a drachm  of  valerian  was 
given  every  fix  hours. 

The  warm  bath  was  ufed  twice  in 
a week. 

In  fcrophulous  tumours  of  the 
glands  the  following  method  bids 
fai reft  to  effeft  a cure: 

Take  crude  antimony  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  burnt  fponge,  each  a feru- 
ple;  calomel  prepared,  a grain;  mix 
them  ’ together  : to  be  taken  every 
D night 
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night  and  morning,  drinking  half  a depends  chiefly  on  the  lea-abater* 
pint  of  fea-water  aftereach  dofe.  which  fuccceds  as  well  when  ufcd 
But  to  fay  the  truth,  the  fuccefs  Angly. 
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Vinegar  of  Squills. 

DOSE  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops 
twice  a day. 

Antimonial  sEthiops . 

Take  of  crude  antimony  and  quick- 
filver,  of  each  one  ounce  ; flour  of 
brimftohe  half  an  ounce  ; mix  them 
well  together:  the  dofe  is  a fcruple 
twice  in  a day.  T his  is  an  admi-* 
rable  medicine,  much  preferable  to 
the  aethiops  of  the  fhops,and  of  great 
efficacy  in  all  cutaneous  diforders. 

JEtbiops  Mineral 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement.— Its  dofe  is  a fcruple  twice 
in  a day. 

Vegetable  JEtbiops. 

Take  of  the  quercus  marinus  cal- 
cined, a drachm  twice  in  a day. — 
Many  furprifing  cures  have  been 
effetted  in'fcrophulous  cafes  by  means 
of  this  mthiops. 

Alum-water,  and Jimplc  Lime-water , 
Are  prepared  as  directed  in  the 
Supplement,  and  are  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Barley  - water,  Ample  alexiterial. 
Ample  cinnamon.  Ample  pepper-mint. 
Ample  common  mint.  Ample  penny- 
royal, and  rofe-water,  are  prepared 
as.  direfted  in  the  Supplement. 

Spirituous  alexiterial-water,  fpiri- 
tuous  alexiterial-water  with  vinegar, 


fpirituous  water  of  orange-peel,  fpi- 
rituous  water  of  juniper,  fpirituous 
water  of  common  mint,  fpirituous 
water  of  nutmeg,  fpirituous  water  of 
carraways,  are  prepared  as  directed  in 
the  Supplement. 

. 

Barley-water , with  Gum-Arabic, 

Is  prepared  by  diflolving  an  ounce 
and  an  half  of  gum-arabic  in  a quart 
of  barley-water,  to  be  taken  a quarter 
of  a pint  three  times  in  a day  : this  is 
to  be  a fed  as  common  drink  in  gra- 
velly complaints. 

Barley-water  with  Nitre. 

Diflolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
nitre  in  a quart  of  barley-water : the 
dofe  four  ounces  three  times  in  a day : 
it  is  ufed  in  all  diforders  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages. 

i . 

Lambetb-Wells  Water. 

The  dofe  is  half  a pint  three  times 
in  a day. 

Aqua  Liber  am. 

Take  of  the  fhavings  of  faffafras 
four  ounces,  guaiacum  one  ounce', 
liquorice-root  two  ounces,  coriander- 
feeds  bruifed  one  ounce,  infufe  them 
in  one  gallon  of  lime-water  : the  dofe 
Ax  ounces  twice  in  a day:  this  is 
good  in  all  cafes  that  require  abfof- 
bents  and  fweeteners,  especially  in 
venereal  affe&ions,  after  falivation. 

From  four  ounces  to  a pint  of  fea- 

water. 
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water,  may  be  taken  every  morning  in 
fcrophulous  cafes. 

Purging-water  with  Manna. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  Sydenham- 
| Wells  water  to  one  quart,  and  dif- 
folve  therein  one  ounce  of  manna  ; to 
be  taken  in  the  morning  early,  and 
repeated  as  often  as  occalion  may  re- 
quire, in  cafes  where  cooling  phyfic 
is  proper. 

Waters,  fapphire  coloured,  fulphu- 
rated,  vitriolic,  camphorated,  blue, 
are  prepared  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. 

Balfams  of  Lucatellus,  and  of  ful- 
phur,  are  prepared  according  to  the 
Supplement, 

Alcxiterial  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  alexiterial  powder 
twenty-four  grains,  fimple  fyrup  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  make  into  a 
bolus : this  is  frequently  direfted  to 
be  taken  to  promote  a diaphorefis, 
after  any  operation  which  is  attended 
with  great  pain,  and  in  feverifh  dis- 
orders ; and  is  to  be  repeated  every 
fix  hours,  drinking  after  each  bolus 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  common 
julep. 

Alexiterial  and  Epileptic  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  alexiterial  and  epilep- 
tic bolus,  of  each  a drachm,  mix  them 
together : to  be  taken  every  fix 
hours. 

Alexiterial  Bolus , with  Caftor. 

Take  of  the  alexiterial  bolus  one 
drachm,  of  Ruflia-caftor  fix  grains, 
mix  them  together  : to  be  taken  every 
fix  hours  in  nervous  fevers. 

Alexiterial  Bolus,  with  the  Cordial 
Confeflian. 

Take  of  the  alexiterial  bolus  one 
drachm,  of  the  cordial  confeftion 
half  a fcruple,  mix  them  together : 
to  be  taken  every  fix  hours,  to  pro- 
mote a dififharge  by  the  Ikin. 
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Alexiterial  Bolus,  with  Nitre. 

Take 'of  the  alexiterial  bolus  one 
drachm,  of  purified  nitre  eight  grains, 
mix  them  together  ; to  be  taken  every 
fix  hours : this  rs  lefs  hea  ting  than 
the  foregoing. 

Alterative  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  half  a 
fcruple,  sethiops  - mineral  half  a 
drachm,  lenitive  eleftuary  one  drachm, 
fimple  fyrup  a fitflicient  quantity ; mix 
them  together  : to  be  taken  twice  in 
a day  : this  is  a moll  efficacious  pre- 
feription  in  all  foulnefs  of  blood 
whatever. 

Aluminous  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes  one  fcruple, 
alum  half  a fcruple,  fimple  fyrup  a 
fiifficient  quantity : this  is  very 
aftringent,  and  is  directed  to  be  taken 
twice  a day,  in  obllinate  fluxes. 

Antimonial  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  sethiops -mineral  and 
crude  antimony,  a fcruple  each  ; con- 
ferve  of  elder  half  a fcruple,  fimple 
fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  : this  is  to 
be  taken  twice  in  a day.  Vide  Anti- 
monial ^Ethiops,  for  its  virtues. 

Antimo?iial  Bolus,  with  the  Aromatic 
Species, 

Is  made  by  adding  four  grains  of 
the  aromatic  fpecies  to  the  foregoing 
boffis.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  fame  intentions  as  the 
afltimonial  sethiops. 

Aromatic  Bolus. 

Take  of  toafled  nutmeg,  elefluary 
of  bole  armenic  with  opium,  each 
four  ounces ; chalk  prepared  one 
ounce,  fimple  fyrup  a fufficient  quan- 
tity, mix  them  together : a drachm  of 
this  bolus  is  directed  to  be  taken 
three  times  in  a day,  with  a draught 
of  the  white  drink,  in  diarrhoeas,  after 
a few  dofes  of  rhubarb  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  given, 

Dz 
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Bolus  for  the  Gout. 

Takeof  the  bell:  honey  three  ounces, 
fpirit  of  turpentine  two  ounces,  mix 
them  together ; the  dofe  is  a drachm 
twice  in  a day  : this  is  of  great  effica- 
cy in  the  fciatica,  or  hip  gout ; but 
theufe  of  fpirit  of  turpentine  requires 
caution. 

AJlringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  conferee  of  rofes  twelve 
ounces,  Japan  earth  three  ounces, 
elixir  of  vitriol  and  alum,  ol  each  an 
ounce ; fyrup  of  red  poppies  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  mix  them  together : 
this  is  a1  powerful  ailringent,  and  is 
given  a drachm  three  times  a day,  in 
©bllinate  fluxes,  and  relaxed  ilate  of 
the  bowels. 

Balfamic  Bolus. 

Take  Lucatellus’s  balfam  one 
ounce,  conferve  of  rofes  two  ounces, 
fyrup  of  red  poppies  a fufficient  quan- 
tity : this  is  given  in  di (tempers  of 
the  bread  and  lungs,  and  in  all  fuf- 
picions  of  inward  ulcerations,  as  alio 
upon  any  accidental  bruifes ; the 
quantity  of  a drachm  three  times  in  a 
day,  with  a draught  of  the  pettoral 
decoction  after  each  dofe. 

Balfamic  Bolus,  with  Balfam  of 
Sulphur. 

Take  of  the  balfamic  bolus  fix 
ounces,  balfam  of  fulphur  one  ounce, 
mix  them  together:  the  do{e  of  this 
is  the  fame  as  the  former,  and  is  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Calomel  Bolus , 

Take  of  calomel  ten  grains,  con- 
ferve of  rofes  half  a drachm,  mix 
them  together : this  is  given  over 
night  twice  in  a week,  to  be  carried 
ofFby  the  common  purging  draught, 
in  any  cafes  that  require  brifk  purg- 
ing. 

Steel  Bolus. 

Take  of  conferve  of  wormwood 
twenty-four  grains,  powder  of  fteel 
twelve  grains,  ginger  and  winter’s 
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bark,  of  each  three  grains ; Ample 
fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  : this  is  di- 
rected in  a chlorofis,  and  all  men- 
ftrual  obflruftions ; likewife  in  all  de- 
cays of  the  conftitution  from  chronic 
difeafes.  It  is  to  be  taken  twice  in  a 
day,  ufing  as  muchexercife  as  is  con- 
fident with  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Camomile  B olus. 

Take  of  the  camomile  dowers  half 
a drachm,  Ample  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity ; to  be  taken  three  times  in 
a day  : this  is  given  to  drengthen  the 
domach,  in  the  heart-burn,  and  in 
agues. 

Compound  Camomile  Bolus. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers  half  a 
drachm,  alum  and  myrrh,  of  each 
five  grains ; fimple  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame  as  the 
former,  and  they  are  both  fometimes 
given  in  intermitting  fevers. 

Copaiva  Bolus. 

Take  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  balfam 
of  copaiva,  of  each  one  ounce ; pow- 
der of  rhubarb  three  drachms,  mix 
them  together,  A drachm  may  he 
given  twice  a day  with  fuccefs,  in 
gleets  remaining  after  a falivation, 
and  to  complete  the  cure  in  venereal 
gonorrhoeas,  after  the  virulence  is  re- 
moved. 

Strengthening  Bolus. 

Take  of  yellow  colophony  a 
fcruple ; rhubarb  and  conferve  of 
rofes,  of  each  ten  grains ; fimple 
fyrup  a fufficient  quantity : to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day. 

Cleanfng  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  and  loaf 
fugar,  each  half  a fcruple ; flour  of 
brimflone  two  fcruples,  fimple  fyrup 
a fufficient  quantity  : to  be  taken 
twice  in  a dav,  in  diforders  of  the 
Ikin,  or  rheumatic  cafes. 
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Bolus  for  the  Diarrhoea. 

Take  of  rhubarb  fifteen  grains, 
electuary  of  Armenian  bole  with  opi- 
um half  a drachm,  firaple  fyrup  a 
fufficient  quantity  : this  may  be  given 
in  all  fluxes  of  the  belly  that  require 
to.be  flopped  as  often  as  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms  indicate:  but  it  is 
generally  directed  only  at  night  going 
to  reft. 

Epileptic  Bolus. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  powder  of 
valerian,  Ample  fyrup  fix  ounces,  mix 
them  together  : the  dofe  is  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  twice  in  a day.  It  is  a 
good  medicine  in  nervous  or  paralyse 
diforders. 

Epileptic  Bolus,  with  Powder  of 
Steel. 

Take  of  the  epileptic  bolus  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce,  powder  of  fteel  ten 
grains  : this  is  to  be  taken  twice  in  a 
day  in  epileptic  complaints,  accom- 
panied with  an  obftru&ion  of  the 
menitrual  difeharge. 

Epileptic  Bolus , with  Nitre. 

Take  of  the  epileptic  bole  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  ten  grains; 
to  be  taken  twice  in  a da}',  where 
epileptic  complaints  are  attended  with 
feverifh  fymptoms. 

Epileptic  Bolus , with  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  the  epileptic  bole  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  fal  ammoniac  five  grains: 
to  be  taken  twice  in  a day. 

Febrifuge  Bolus. 

Take  powder  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
two  ounces,  Ample  fyrup  Ax  ounces, 
mix  them  together : the  dd  e is  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  every  two  hours 
in  intermitting  fevers. 

Febrifuge  Bolus , with  Alum. 

Take  of  the  febrifuge  bolus  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce,  alum  ten  grains : to 
be  taken  every  fix  hours,  in  obllinate 
agues. 
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Febrifuge  Bolus,  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of  the  febrifuge  bolus  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce,  myrrh  ten  grains : 
to  be  taken  every  Ax  hours  in  the 
fame  cafes. 

Febrifuge  Bolus , with  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  the  febrifuge  bolus  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce,  fal  ammoniac  three 
grains  : to  be  taken  every  Ax  hours, 
in  the  fame  cafes. 

Febrifuge  Bolus,  with  Salt  of  Steel. 

Take  of  the  febrifup-e  bolus  a 
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quarter  oi  an  ounce,  fait  of  fteel 
three  grains : to  be  taken  every  Ax 
hours  in  intermitting  fevers,  attended 
with  an  obftru&ion  of  the  menftrual 
difeharge. 

Bolus  for  a Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  powdered  jalap  three 
ounces,  liquorice  powder  and  fcam- 
mony,  each  one  ounce  ; Venice  tur- 
pentine ten  ounces,  mix  them  to- 
gether : the  dofe  is  a drachm  every 
morning : this  is  a brifle  purge,  and 
is  directed  in  a gonorrhoea,  to  be  taken 
till  the  matter  becomes  well  colour- 
ed, when  it  is  left  off  for  things  more 
ftrengthening.  # 

Guaiacum  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  gum  guaiacum  and 
conferve  of  elder,  each  half  a drachm ; 
Ample  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  : to 
be  taken  every  morning  in  rheuma- 
tic diforders. 

Guaiacum  and  Arthritic  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  guaiacum  bolus  one 
drachm,  of  the  arthritic  bolus  half  a 
drachm,  mix  them  together  : to  be 
taken  every  morning  in  rheumatiq 
and  gouty  complaints. 

Bolus  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  and 
flour  of  brimftonc,  each  half  a drachm; 
folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  a fufficient 

quantity ; 
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quantity  5 to  be  taken  twice  in  a day: 
this  is  very  good  for  what  the  title 
e^preffes,.  el  pec i ally  where  perfons 
aj-p  fubjetl  to  be  coftive,  and  alfo  in 
diforders  of  the  ikin. 

Jalap  Dolus. 

Take  pf  pqwdfered  jalap  half  a 
drachm,  powder  of  ginger  fix  grains, 
fvrup  of  buckthorn  a fufficient  quan- 
' : this  i"s  a very  fafe  and  brilk 

cathartic,  and  is  directed  to  be  taken 
twice  in  a week,  in  all  cafes  where 
purging  is  required. 

(I'm  Bolus . 

Take  of  prepared  tin  a drachm. 
Conferee  of  rue  half  a drachm,  fimple 
#rtrp  a fufficient  quantity  : this  is  a 
fpecific  againft  worms,  and  is  di- 
rc'Cted  to  be  taken  twice  in  a day. 

, Nephritis:  Bq’us. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary  twelve 
ounces,  Straihurgh  tirpentine  four 
•ounces,  cream  of  tartar-  one  ounce, 
mix  them  together.  A drachm  is 
direfled  to  be  taken  twice  in  a day, 
in  all  obilrudions  and  foulnefs  of 
urinary  paffages. 

Paralyt\c  Bolus. 

Take  of  muftard-feed  two  ounces, 
carra way- feeds,  and  winter’s-bark,  of 
each  two  drachms ; ginger  one 
drachm,  fpirit  of  turpentine  one 
drachm  and  an  half,  limple  fyrup  a 
fufficient  quantity.  An  excellent  me- 
dicine for  the  ufe  its  title  exprefl'es, 

2nd  is  to  be  taken  a drachm  twice  in 
a day. 

Itch  Bolus. 

See  the  bolus  for  the  piles,  page  25. 

. Pepper  Bolus. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rue  three 
ounces,  long  pepper  powdered,  one 
ounce  and  an  half,  fal  gem  fix 
drachms,  fimple  fyrup  a lufficient 
quantity  ; the  dofe  is  a drachm  twice 
in  a day.  It  is  preferibed  in  dif- 
orders of  the  ftomach,-  and  bad  di- 
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geflion,  proceeding  from  a co!4 
caufe. 

Rhubarb  Bolus. 

Take  of  powder  of  rhubarb  half  a 
drachm,  fimple  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity  ; to  be  taken  twice  in  a 
week,  as  often  as  occafion  may  re- 
quite. 

Rhubarb  Bolus , with  'Jalap. 

■ Take  of  the  rhubarb  bolus  a 
drachm,  powder  of  jalap  ten  grains, 
mix  them  together  : to  be  taken  as  the 
former. 

Saponaceous  Bolus. 

Take  hard  foap  one  ounce,  oil  of 
annifeeds  and  carraway- feeds,  of  each 
hqlf  a drachm  simple  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity : the  dofe  a drachm  three 
times  a day. 

Saponaceous  Bolus,  with  Hicra-plcra . 

Take  of  the  faponaceous  bolus  one 
drachm,  hiera-picra  four  grains,  mix 
them  together:  to  be  taken  twice  ip, 
a day. 

Saponaceous  Bolus,  with  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  the  faponaceous  bolus  one 
drachm,  powder  of  rhubarb  tert 
grains,  mix  them  together : to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day. 

Thefe  faponaceous  bolufies  are  pre- 
feribed with  fuccefs,  not  only  in  the 
done  and  gravel,  but  alfo  in  the 
jaundice  and  afthma ; in  the  moil  ob- 
iiinute.  cafes  of  which,  they  are  of  the 
greateft  fervice. 

Squill  BoltfS. 

Take  of  elecampane,  and  fquills 
powdered,  each  one  ounce ; oil  of 
annifeeds  half  a drachm,  fyrup  of 
naarfhmallows  a fufficient  quantity  : 
the  dofe  is  one  drachm  twice  in  a 
day. 

In  afthir.atic  and  dropfical  habits, 
this  is  an  admirable  medicine  ; but 
its  ufe  muft  be  complied  with  for 
fome  tjme,  and  if  Co  continued,  the 
moil  obiiinate  obilrudions  of  the 
fmall  veffeis,  that  caufe  both  dropfiex 

and 
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Bml  afthmas,  will  give  way  to  it* 
efficacy. 

Laxative  Bolus. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary  one 
ounce,  powder  of  jalap  two  drachms, 
mix  them  together;  the  dole  is  one 
drachm  and  an  half,  twice  in  a week: 
this  is  a fafe  and  effectual  fanoi  y 
purge. 

Laxative  Bolus,  viitb  Mercury. 

Take  of  die  laxative  bolus  one 
drachm,  calomel  ten  grains,  mix  them 
together;  it  is  to  be  "taken  twice  in 
a week. 

Bolus  for  a Scropbula,  or  King's- 
Evil. 

Take  of  burnt  fponge  one  drachm, 
conferve  of  rofes  half  a drachm, 
Ample  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity. 

Bolus-  for  the  Scropbula,  or  King' s- 
Evtl,  Kvit/o  Nitre, 

Take  of  the  bolus  for  the  fchro- 
phula  two  drachms,  nitre  ten  grains, 
mix  them  together  : thefe  bolufes  are 
directed  frequently  in  fcrophulous 
habits ; to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  with  a draught  of  lea-water 
after  each  dole. 

Tartar  Bolus. 

Take  of  conferve  of  wormwood 
half  a drachm  ; cream  of  tartar,  and 
tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  h If  a 
fcruple;  fait  of  Heel  five  grains; 
Ample  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  : 
this  is  dire  died  to  be  taken  twice  in  a 
day. 

Mercurial  Emetic  Bolus. 

Takepf  turbith  mineral  five  grains* 
emetic  tartar  three  grains,  make  into 
a bolus,  with  a fcruple  of  confer  vd  of 
rofes : this  is  fometimes  given  to 
caufe  a revulfion,  in  an  obllinate 
hernia  humoralis ; but  as  it  will 
frequently  operate  with  great  vio- 
lence, it  is  unfafe  in  infirm  and 
weakly  conftitutions. 


Bolus  for  the  Small-pox. 

Take  of  prepared  crabs-clatts 
eighteen  grains,  purified  nitre  fix 
grains,  limple  fyrup  a fufficient 
quantity:  this  is  given  every  fuc 
hours,  with  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the 
common  julep,  during  the  eruption 
of  the  fmall-pox. 

A drachm  of  the  powder  of  cala- 
mus aromatic  we  directed  to  be  taken 
three  times  in  a day,  in  all  fuch  like 
complaints  arifing  from  indigeftion,. 
and  a cold  ftomach. 

From  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples  of 
Ruffia  caftor,  are  preferibed  three 
times  a day  in  nervous  cafes. 

The  cummin-feed  cataplafm,  and 
ripening  cataplafm,  are  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Supplement. 

Cataplafm  agair.fi  the  Rheumatifix. 

Take  of  frelh  cider-flowers  fixteen 
pounds,  the  belt  vinegar  four  pints, 
French  fea-falt  one  pound,  mix  them 
together  : apply  a fufficient  quantity 
to  the  part  affected  every  other  day. 

The  white,  the  yellow,  the  mer-' 
curial  cerates,  are  prepared  as  directed 
in  the  Supplement. 

Common  Cerate.  < 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  and  oil  of 
olives,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Vitriolic  Cclyrium. 

Take  ten  grains  of  white  vitriol* 
and  diffolve  in  two  ounces  of  water; 
if  a' double  quantity  of  water  is'  made 
ufe  of,  it  is  called  the  vitriolic  colly- 
rium  diluted.  In  all  hot  humours  the 
eyes  may  be  walhed  with  a little  of 
either  of  thefe  collyriuins,  at  dif- 
cretion.  ' ' 

A fcruple  of  the  cordial  confeftion 
of  the  LondonDifpenfatory,isordered 
to  be  taken  every  fix  hours,  to  pro- 
mote a diaphorelis. 

Mithridate,  conferve  of  red  rofes,' 
conferve  of  elder,  conferve  of  rue, 
conferve  of  hips,  and  conferve  of 
wormwood,  are  prepared  according 
to  the  Supplement. 
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White  Drink. 

Take  of  burnt  hartshorn  fix  ounces, 
gum-arabic  one  ounce,  boil  them  in  a 
iufficient  quantity  of  water  to  ftrain 
off  a gallon  : this  is  ufed  for  common 
drink  in  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  in 
the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  when  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a loofenefs. 

White  Drink,  with  Gum-Arabic, 

Is  made  by  dilfolving  five  ounces  of 
gum-arabic  in  a gallon  of  white  drink. 
Its  dofe  it  a quarter  of  a pint  three 
times  in  a day  : this  is  ui'ed  in  the 
fame  calcs  as  the  former. 

White  Drink,  with  Nitre. 

Diffolve.  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  a 
gallon  of  the  white  drink  : its  dofe 
is  the  fame  as  the  former:  this  is 
given  in  thofe  diarrhoeas  which  are 
accompanied  with  a fever. 

Aftri agent  Dccodion. 

Take  of  burnt  hartshorn  fix  ounces, 
gum-arabic  and  pomegranate-ihells, 
each  one  ounce;  tormentil  root  four 
ounces ; boil  them  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  ftrain  off  a 
gallon.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  this 
decoftion  is  to  be  taken  three  times 
in  a day,  in  diarrhoeas. 

Dec oHivn  of  Logwood.  ■ 

Boil  eight  ounces  of  logwood  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  ftrain 
off  a gallon.  Its  dofe  is  the  fame  as 
the  former,  and  it  is  ufed  for  the 
fame  intentions. 

Common  Dccodion  for  a CJyfer, 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Dccodion  of  the  Peruvian-bark. 

Take  Of  the  Peruvian-bark,  grofsly 
powdered,  half  a pound  ; boil  it  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  ftrain 
off  a gallon  : dole  three  ounces  three 
times  in  a day. 
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Dccodion  of  the  Peruvian-bark,  wi 
Winter' s-bark. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian-bark  grofsly 
powdered,  two  ounces;  boil  it  in 
four  pints  of  water  to  a quart ; when 
almoft  boiled,  add  an  ounce  of 
winter’s-bark : the  dofe  is  the  fame  as  ■ 
the  former. 

Dccodion  of  the  Peruvian-bark,  with 
Tindurc  of  Bark. 

Take  of  the  decoftion  of  the  baric 
two  ounces  and  an  half ; volatile 
tinfture  of  the  bark  a drachm,  mix 
them  together : this  dofe  is  to  be 
taken  three  times  in  a day.  Thefe 
are  preferibed  in  intermitting  fevers, 
to  perfons  of  a delicate  conftitution, 
whole  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  bark 
in  fubftance. 

Dietetic  Dccodion. 

Take  fhavings  of  faffafras  and  gua- 
iacum,  each  one  ounce  ; liquorice 
root  two  ounces,  coriander  feeds 
bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; boil  them  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  ftrain 
off  a gallon : this  is  ufed  as  a fweetner 
of  the  blood,  in  all  obftinate  cuta- 
neous eruptions  and  pocky  com- 
plaints. Its  dofe  is  half  a pint  twice 
in  a day. 

Dccodion  of  Sarfaparilta. 

Take  farfaparilla  eight  ounces ; 
boil  it  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  ftrain  off  a gallon  : the  dofe  is  half 
a pint  four  times  in  a day.  This  is 
very  efficacious  in  removing  thofe 
pains  which  frequently  remain  after, 
falivation. 

Dccodion  of  Simarouba. 


Take  of  the  bark  of  fimarouba  two 
ounces  ; boil  it  in  a gallon  and  a half 
of  water  to  a gallon  : its  dofe  is  a 


fluxes  of  the  belly. 
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Vulnerary  DecoSlion. 

Take  of  ground-ivy,  colts-foot, 
and  liquorice- root,  each  two  ounces; 
elecampane  one  ounce,  boil  them  in 
nine  quarts  of  water  to  a gallon  : 
this  is  di  refled  to  be  taken  for  com- 
mon drink  ; or  a quarter  of  a pint 
three  times  in  a day,  in  all  diilempers 
of  the  bread; 

Decoction  of  Elm-lark: 

See  this  article  in  the  Difpenfatory 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital. 

Bay -berry  Elcttuary 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement. ' ' _ 

Armenian  Bole  ElcCtuary,  with 
Opium. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
Armenian  bole,  with  opium,  one 
ounce,  fyrup  of  white  poppy-heads 
three  ounces  ; mix  them  together.  It 
is  a reftringent,  and  is  given  in  diar- 
rhoeas, rhubarb  havingbeen  previoully 
adminiitered. 

A drachm  of  the  lenitive  ele&u- 
arv,  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement, is  given  in  coftive  habits, 
as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

Scammory  Eledtuary , of  the  London 
Difpenfatory , 

Is  given  a drachm  and  a half  twice 
in  a week,  as  a brifk  purge  in  rheu- 
matic diforders. 

E'eftaary  of  Scordium , Viith  Opium, 

Is  prepared  accordiug  to  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Volatile  Acid  Elixir , 

Take  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
fix  drachms,  fyrup  of  violets  a drachm, 
dropped  in  {pints  of  vitriol  till  the 
fermentation  ceafes,and  the  liquid  be- 
gins to  look  red.  Its  dofe  is  a drachm 
twice  in  a day  ; fometimes  a fcruple 
of  camphor  is  added. 
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Elixir  of  Aloes t 

Of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  is 
given  from  twenty  to  iixty  drops  every 
morning  : this  is  an  excellent  flo- 
machic. 

A drachm  of  the  elixir  paregori- 
qum,  is  given  every  night  in  afthma- 
tic  cafes,  which  require  the  ufe  of 
opiates. 

Twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol,  of  the  London  Difpenfatory, 
are  given  to  {Lengthen  digeltion, 
brace  up  the  fibres,  and  flop  thofe 
fweats  which  fo  much  weaken  the 
conftitution  in  confumptive  difor- 
ders. • • 

The  following  plafters,  drawing, 
cephalic,  common,  and  cummin-feed, 
are.  made  according  to  the 'Supple- 
ment. 

Ctnnmin-fccd  Plafter,  'with  Opium. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  cummin- 
feed  plafter,  {trained  opium  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Cummin-feed  Plafter,  nuith  Soap. 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  cu  mm  in- 
feed  plafter,  and  one  ounce  • of  Caftile 
foap,  mix  them  together  : thefe  are 
both  excellent  difcutients. 

Strengthening  Plafter  for  the.  Back, 

Take  eight  pounds  of  the  {Length- 
ening plalter  of  the  London  Difpen- 
fatory, and  half  a pound  of  yellow 
wax,  mix  them  together; 

Strengthening  Plafter  for  the  Backs 
with  Opium . 

Take  of  the  above  {Lengthening 
plalter  twelve  ounces,  {trained  opium 
one  ounce,  mix  them  together  : thefe 
are  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  loins, 
in  all  weaknefles  of  thofe  parts,  from 
what  caufe  foever  ; they  are  . ferv ice- 
able  in  the  whites,  and  for  children 
who  are  ricketty  ; they  Ihould . be 
fpread  to  cover  quite  down  the  fpine, 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
bottom  of  the  back, 
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GalbattUm  Plajier. 

Take  drained  galbatium  one  ounce 
and  a half,  yellow  wax  and  myrrh, 
each  half  an  ounce,  Venice  turpen- 
tine two  drachms,  mix  them  together: 
this  admirably  warms,  foftens,  and 
dileuffes  indurations  of  every  kind. 

Ifchiatic  Plajier. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch  four 
ounces,  euphorbium  a drachm,  mix 
them  together : a good  penetrating 
application  for  the  purpofe  its  title 
exprefles. 

Plajier  for  the  Feet. 

Take  blifter-plafter,  and  cephalic- 
plafter,  of  each  an  equal  quantity : 
in  fevers  attended  with  a delirium, 
this  is  frequently  ordered ; becaufe, 
by  its  irritation  of  the  feet,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  blood’s  velo- 
city that  way,  and  of  courfe  diminiih 
if  in  the  head. 

Soap  and  Blijier  Plajier 

Are  made  as  diredted  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Oily  Emtilfion. 

Take  of  the  volatile  julep  and 
water,  each  fix  ounces,  oil  of  almonds 
four  ounces,  mix  them  together : this 
is'  a good  medicine  for  a cough,  and 
is  to  be  given  three  large  fpoonfuls 
three  times  in  a day* 

Anodyne  Clyjier. 

Take  of  the  white  drink  four 
•unces,  and  diflolve  in  it  two  grains 
of  {trained  o-pium  : this  is  ufed  par- 
ticularly in  fluxes  attended  with 
violent  griping  pains  in  the  bowels. 

Aftringent  Clyjier . 

Take  of  the  white  drink  four 
ounces,  and  diflolve  in  it  three  drachms 
of  the  fcordium  eledluary,  with  opium. 
Either  of  thefe  clyfters  may  be  in- 
jedied  in  obftinate  fluxes,  as  often  as 
©ccafion  may  require. 
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Common  Clyjier . 

Take  of  the  common  clyfler  de- 
codtton  half  a pint,  honey  two 
ounces,  lenitive  eledtuary  half  an 
ounce,  mix  them  together*. 

Common  C'yfter,  with  Oil. 

Take  of  the  common  clyfter  ten 
ounces  and  an  half,  oil  of  olives  two 
ounces,  mix  them  together  for  ufe. 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  half  a pint  of  milk,  coarfc 
fugar,  and  oil  of  olives,  of  each  two 
ounces,  mix  them  for  ufe. 

Oily  C’yjier. 

Take  five  ounces  of  warm  oil  of 
olives. 

Any  of  thefe  may  be  injedled  as 
often  as  occafion  requires,  to  procure 
{tools  in  eoftive  habits. 

Clyfter  for  the  Piles. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  the  aftringent 
fomentation,  and  injedt  it  warm. — • 
Excellent  for  the  blind  piles,  but  mull 
not  be  ufed  where  the  patient  has  been 
accuftomed  to  an  hemorrhoidal  dii- 
charge. 

Turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  the  common  decodtion 
eight  ounces,  Venice  turpentine,  dif- 
folved  in  the  udiite  of  an  egg,  and 
honey,  half  an  ounce  each,  mix 
them  together : this  gives  great  re- 
lief in  nephritic  diforders. 

Expreftion  of  Hog-Lice. 

Take  live  hog-lice  three  ounces, 
water  a pint  and  a half,  brandy  half 
a pint,  mix  thefe  together : two 
ounces  of  the  drained  liquor  are  to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day,  and  this  medicine 
is  found  fo  be  very  beneficial  in 
dropfies,  the  jaundice,  the  afthma, 
and  gravel. 

Green  ExprcJJion.- 

Take'  of  the  juice  of  artichoke 
eight  ounces*  compound  juniper- 

wate* 
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water  two  ounces,  mix  them  to- 
gether. Four  fpoonfuls  of  this  mix- 
ture are  fometimes  given  in  the  jaun- 
dice, on  account  of  its  diuretic  qua- 
lity, twice  in  a day. 

Extra&s,  carthatic,  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  of  liquorice,  of  logwood,  and 
of  opium; 

Flowers  of  Benjamin,  flowers  of 
j fteel,  and  flowers  of  lulphur,  ate 
made  as  directed  in  the  Supplement. 

Afringent  Fomentation . 

Take  gauls  bruifed  one  ounce,  boil 
them  in  a fufficient-quantity  of  water 
tp  itrain  off  a pint : its  title  expreffes 
its  ufe. 

Common  Fomentation 

Is  made  as  directed  in  the  Supple- 
ment, and  ufed  to  foment  old  ulcers, 
wounds,  dec. 

Fomentation  of  Poppy-heads. 

Take  four  ounces  of  white  poppy- 
heads,  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  quart,  fometimes  two 
ounces  of  vinegar  is  added  to  this  fo- 
mentation . this  w'onderfully  affuages, 
and  is  therefore  directed  in  ulcers 
which  are  very  painful,  and  in  all  in- 
flammatory tumours. 

A fcruple  of  fa&itioys  cinnabar  is 
ufed  for  a fumigation ; to  be  repeated 
as  occafion  requires. 

Aluminous  Gargle. 

'Take  of  the  common  gargle  eigh- 
teen ounces,  alum  half  an  ounce,  mix 
them  together : this  is  ufed  in  ulce- 
rations of  the  tongue  and  mopth. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  tinfture  of  rofes  a pint,  honey 
of  rofes  two  ounces,  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Contraycrva  Gargle. 

Take  one  ounce  of  figs,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  contrayerva  root,  boil  them 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  to 
Aram  off  twelve  ounces ; fometimes 
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two  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  fome- 
times half  an  ounce  of  tinfture  of 
myrrh,  are  added  to  this  gargle, 
which  is  excellent  in  the  putrid  fore 
throat. 

Jelly  of  Starch. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  ftarch  in  a pint 
of  water,  to  a proper  thicknefs,  then 
add  two  ounces  of  tinfture  of  cinna- 
mon, and  half  an  ounce  of  the  fir  . pie 
fyrup.  Four  ounces  of  this  jelly  are 
frequently  ordered  to  be  taken,  three 
times  in  a day,  in  the  bloody  flux. 

Hydragogue  Draught. 

Take  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  fnc 
drachms,  oxymel  of  fqu'lls  one; 
drachm  and  an  half,  compound  fpirits 
of  lavender  half  a drachm,  fait  of 
tartar  half  a fcruple,  mix  them  to- 
gether : this  is  given  every  night,  in 
all  cafes  where  diuretics  are  required. 

Oily  Draught. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  andi 
oil  of  almonds,  each  one  ounce,  mix 
them  together : fometimes  this  is 
made  with  linfeed  oil,  or  olive  oil. 
It  is  to  betaken  every  fix  hours. 

Oily  Draught,  with  Diacodiuni . 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  oily- 
draught,  and  one  drachm  of  fyrup  of 
white  poppies,  mix  them  together. 
Its  dofe  is  the  fame  as  the  former  : 
thefe  are  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  coughs,  &c. 

Oily  Draught,  with  Manna. 

Take  of  the  oily  draught  two 
ounces,  manna  three  drachms,  mix 
them  together : this  is  often  dire&ed. 
in  the  gravel  and  ftone,  to  be  taken 
every  fix  hours,  and  is  a noble  medi- 
cine. 

Paregoric  Draught. 

Take  one  ounce  of  water,  two 
drachms  of  fpi  rituous  alexiterial  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  white 
oppy-heads.  mix  them  together,  to 
e taken  \yhenever  occafion  requires. 
E 2 I* 
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Practice  of 

Bitter  Infufion,  with  the  diuretic 
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It  may  Tie  ufedinaH  cafes  where  opi- 
ates are  proper. 

\ 

Common  purging  Draught • 

Take  three  punces  of  the  infufion 
of  fena,  one  ounce  of  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn, and  half  an  ounce  of  carraway- 
water,  mix  them  together  : this  is  to 
be  taken  twice  in  a week,  and  is  a very 
fafe  purge. 


Salt . 

Take  of  the  fimple  bitter  infufion  a 
pint,  and  dilfolve  in  it  half  an  ounce 
of  the  diuretic  fait.  Its  dofe  is  four 
ounces  twice  in  a day  : thefe  are  all 
excellent  ftomachics,  and  are  di- 
rected to  mend  digeftion,  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  procure  an  appetite, 
and  in  windy  diforders  of  that  organ. 


Solutivc  Draught. 

Take  three  ounces- of  water,  Glau- 
ber’s fait  fix  drachms,  and  half  an 
punce  of  the  tinCture  of  fena,  mix 
them-  together  : this  is  directed  to  be 
taken  as-  the  former,  where  a gentle 
purge  only  is  required. 

Hicra-picra 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. ‘ 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  of  gentian  root  half  an 
ounce,  orange-peel  two  drachms, 
zedoary  one  drachm,  ppur  on  thefe 
ingredients  a fufficient  quantity  of 
^boiling  water  to  drain  off  twelve 
punces ; then  add  fix  drachms  of  fpi- 
rituous  orange  water.  Four  large 
fpoonfuls  of  this  infufion  are  to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day. 


Cafcarilla  Infufion. 

Infufe  half  an  ounce  of  cafcarilla 
bark  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water  to  ftrain  off  a pint.  Its  dofe  is 
fix  fpoonfuls  twice  in  a day.  See 
page  15. 


Dropfy  Infufion. 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  bitter  and 
paralytic  infulions,  mix  them  toge- 
ther. Take  a quarter  of  a pint  twice 
in  a day. 


Laxative  Infufion. 

Take  of  the  infufion  of  fena,  three- 
ounces;  manna,  one  ounce;  carra- 
way-water,  two  drachms ; mix  them 
together.  This  is  to  be  taken  twice 
in  a week.  Sometimes  three  drachms 
of  Glauber’s  fait  are  added  to  this  in- 
fufion. 


Bitter  Infufion,  with  Salt  of  Worm- 
wood. 

Take  of  the  bitter  infufion  a pint, 
qnd  diilolve  in  it  a drachm  of  fait  of 
wormwood  : this  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion  greatly. 

Purging  litter  Infufion. 

Take  fena  three  drachms,  gentian 
root,  orange-peel,  and  carraway- feeds, 
of  each  half  a drachm ; infufe 
thefe  ingredients  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  drained, .add 
half  an  ounce  of  carraway-water : 
this  is  to  be  taken  twice  in'  a week. 


Laxative  Infufion,  with  'Tinclurc  of 

Sena.. 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  laxative 
infufion,  and  one  ounce  of  the  tiu&ure 
of  fena ; mix  them  together.  It  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  former. 


Is  made  according  to  the  London 
Difpenfatorv,  except  carraway- feeds 
are  ufed  inftead  of  cardamom-feeds. 

Buck-lean  Infufion. 

Take  of  dried  buck-bean  one  ounce, 
infufe  it  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water  to  ftrain  off  a quart. 
It  is  directed  to  be  taken  a quarter  ot  a 

pint 
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pint  three  times  in  a day,  in  rheuma- 
tic, fcorbutic,  and  fcrophulpus  tales. 

Paralytic  Infujion . 

Take  of  horfe-radilh  and  muflard- 
feed,  each  one  ounce;  winter’s  bark 
three  drachms : infufe  in  a pint  and 
half  of  boiling  water  ; when  {trained 
elf,  add  two  ounces  of  carraway-wa- 
ter.  Its  dofe  is  a quarter  of  a pint 
twice  in  a day. 

A fcruple  of  jpecacoanha  is  direift- 
ed  to  be  taken,  with  a proper  regi- 
men, as  an  emetic,  in  all  cafes  where 
emetics  are  required. 

AJlringent  Julep. 

Take  of  the  Armenian  bole  electua- 
ry, vvith  opium,  halt  an  ounce  ; Am- 
ple alexiterial  water,  half  a pint ; fpi- 
rituous  alexiterial  water,  two  ounces ; 
mix  them  together,  and  take  three 
large  fpoonfals  after  every  loofeftool, 
or  as  occaiion  requires,  rhubarb  hav- 
ing been  previoully  exhibited. 

Camphor  Julep  of  the  London  Dif- 
penfatory 

Is  directed  to  be  taken  two  ounces 
every  fix  hours,  to  encourage  a dia- 
phorefis,  in  epidemic,  depreifed,  and 
malignant  fevers. 

O 

I 

Cordial  Julep  acidulated. 

Take  of  Ample  alexiterial  water 
half  a pint,  treacle  water  two  ounces, 
fyrup  of  red  poppies  half  an  ounce  $ 
mix  them  together  for  ufe. 

Common  Julep. 

Take  of  Ample  alexiterial  water  half 
a pint,  fpirituous  alexiterial  water  twp 
ounces.  Ample  fyrup  half  an  ounce ; mix 
them  into  a julep.  A few  fpoonfuls 
pf  cither  of  thefc  juleps  are  ordered  to 
be  taken  to  walh  down  the  alexiterial 
bolufles. 

Chalk  Julep  of  the  London  Difpcnfa- 

to>‘y 

Is  fometimes  made  with  barley  cin- 
namon-water, inilead  of  fpring-watcr ; 
and  fometimes  two  ounces  of  nutmeg- 
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water,  or  tinClure  of  cinnamon,  arc 
added  to  a pint  of  the  julep. 

Scordium  Julep. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fvrup,  ten  ounces ; eleCtuary  offcor- 
tlium  wjth  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
mix  them  together  into  a julep. — 
Three  fpoonfuls  of  either  of  thefe  ju- 
leps may  be  given  in  diarrhoeas,  after 
every  loofe  (tool. 

In  diarrhoeas,  rhubarb  fhould  al- 
ways precede  the  ufe  of  reftringents. 

MuJJc  Julep  of  the  London  Difpenfatory 

Is  given,  four  fpoonfuls  every  Ax. 
hours,  in  nervous  and  other  fevers, 
attended  with  a low  depreifed  pulfe, 
or  convulAons.  Mulk  is  tdfo  ufeful 
in  meniacal  affeClions. 

Mint  Julep, 

Take  of  Ample  mint-water  eight 
ounces,  fpirituous  mint-water  one 
ounce,  loaf  fugar  a drachm ; mix 
them  into  a julep.  Four  large  fpoon- 
fuls taken  frequently  are  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  removing  naufeas  and  retch- 
ings to  vomit. 

Mithridatc  Julep. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fyrup  ten  ounces,  mithridate  half  an 
ounce ; mix  them  into  a julep. 

V mice  Treacle  Julep. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fyrup  ten  ounces,  Venice  treacle  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  ; mix  them  into 
a julep.  Three  large  fpoonfuls  of 
either  of  thefe  juleps  are  to  be  taken 
every  Ax  hours.  Either  of  thefe  ju- 
leps are  very  good  diaphoretics. 

Volatile  Julep. 

Take  of  the  Ample  alexiterial  water 
ten  ounces,  fpiritqous  alexiterial  water 
tuo  ounces,  loaf  fugar  three  drachms, 
volatile  fait  of  hartshorn  a drachm 
and  an  half;  mix  them  into  a julep. 
Its  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  three  times 
in  a day,  in  rheumatic,  paralytic,  or 
nervous  cafes, 

Volatile 
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Volatile  Julep  diluted. 

Take  of  the  volatile  julep  and  fpring 
water  each  fix  ounces ; mix  them  in- 
to a julep  ; fometimes  three  drachms 
of  nitre,  or  four  ounces  of  fweet  oil, 
are  added.  Its  dofe  is  three  fpoonfuls 
three  times  in  a day. 

'I  wo  fpoonfuls  of  ammoniacum- 
milk  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  are 
tn  he  taken,  three  times  in  a day,  in 
ailhmatic  complaints, 

Ammoniacum  Milk , with  Oil. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  ammoniacum 
milk,  and  three  ounces  of  fweet  oil  j 
mix  them  together : to  be  taken  three 
ipoonfuls  three  times  a day, 

Ammoniacum  Milk , with  the  Afhma- 
* - tic  Mixture. 

Take  of  ammoniacum  milk  and  the 
afthrcatic  mixture,  each  equal  parts ; 
mix  them  together  : two  fpoonf  uls  to 
be  taken  three  times  a day, 

Ammoniacum  Milk,  with  the  Volatile 
Julep. 

Take  of  ammoniacum  milk  and  the 
volatile  julep,  each  equal  parts ; mix 
them  together : three  large  fpoonfuls 
to  he  taken  three  times  in  a dav.  Any 
of  thefe  mixtures  may  be  taken  in 
aUhtnatic  disorders,  according  as  par- 
ticular circumftances  may  indicate, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  powerful  ex- 
plorations are  wanted, 

AJfafeetida  Milk. 

DifToIve  an  ounce  of  affafeetida  in  a 
quart  of  water  : this  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  hyfterical  diforders,  and 
it  is  to  be  taken  a large  fpoonful  fre- 
quently, 

Rtjlringcnt  Milk. 

Take  oak  bark  an  ounce,  pomegra- 
nate bark  half  an  ounce,  cinnamon 
two  drachms;  bruife  them  and  boil 
them  in  milk  and  water,  of  each  a 
quart,  till  half  is  boiled  away  : two 
ounces  of  this  are  di  reded  to  be  taken 
three  times  in  a day : if  is  art  effica- 
cious prefenption. 
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Pc  floral  Linflut. 

Take  of  conferve  of  hips  four 
ounces  ; pedtoral  fyrup  and  linfeed 
oil,  each  four  pints  ; mix  them  toge- 
ther. A large  fpoonful  of  this  linc- 
tus  is  to  be  taken  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

White  Liniment 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. 

If  or  ax  Liniment. 

Take  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds, 
the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  a dra<;hm  of 
borax ; mix  them  into  a liniment. 

Saponaccons  Liniment 

Is  made  according  to  the  London 
Difpenfatory. 

Saponaceous  Liniment,  with  the  Spirit 
of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Tnkefixteen  ounces  of  the  fapona- 
ceous  liniment,  and  one  ounce  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac ; mix  them  toge- 
ther. Thefe  are  both  admirable  dif, 
cutients. 

Viper  Liniment. 

Take  colcothar  of  vitriol  one 
drachm , vipers-fat  one  ounce;  mix 
them  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  two  drachms  of  bees-wax, 
and  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  fweet 
oil  ; melt  them  together,  and  then 
add  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac.  This  is  ufed  in  para- 
lytic cafes,  and  to  difeufs  extrava- 
lated  blood,  or  humours,  in  drains, 
&c. 

Lixivium  of  Tartar 

May  be  taken  from  twenty  to  fixty 
drops  twice  in  a day.  This  is  a good 
aperient,  and  is  giyen  in  diforders 
which  have  their  origin  from  ob- 
ftruftions, 

Lohoch. 

Take  of  fpermacetl,  and  con- 
ferve of  rofes,  each  an  ounce,  of  the 
pedtoral  fvrup  two  ounces,  mix  them 
together.  Sometimes  half  an  ounce 

of 
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of  myrrh,  or  three  drachms  of  nitre, 
or  half  an  ounce  of  the  teftaceous 
powder,  is  added.  It  is  a good 
pectoral,  and  is  given,  the  quantity  of 
a nutmeg,  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

Snip  bur  Lotion. 

Boil  fix  ounces  of  brimftone  pow- 
dered, in  a gallon  of  lime-water,  till 
rhe  pint  is  wafted  away  : this  is  a very 
cleanly  application  in  the  itch,  but 
not  fo  certain  in  its  effeftas  the  itch 
ointment. 

Egyptian  Honey,  mid  Honey  of  RoJ'cS, 

Are  made  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Honey  of  Rofes,  ‘ivitb  burnt  Alum. 

Take  honey  of  rofes  one  ounce, 
and  burnt-alum  one  drachm,  mix  them 
together : this  is  ufed  to  gargle  the 
mouths  of  children  in  the  thrufli. 

Mixture  for  Dcafnefs. 

Take  oil  of  almonds  three  drachms, 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  one  drachm, 
mix.  then,  together.  A few  drops 
are  to  be  dropped  in  the  ear,  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  flopped  with  a lit- 
tle 'wool,  every  night  going  to  bed, 
and  generally  affords  great  relief. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Take  fait  of  -wormwood  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  lemon  juice  three  ounces, 
cinnamon  water  fix  ounces  ; mix  them 
together : three  large  fpoonfuls  are  to 
be  taken  every  fix  hours,  in  ficknefs  of 
the  ftomach  or  feverifh  complaints. 

Ajlbmatic  Mixture. 

Take  oxymel  of  fquills  half  an 
ounce,  fimple  pennyroyal  water  one 
ounce  ; mix  them  together.  This  is 
ve'f'y  good  for  w hat  its  title  expreffes, 
and  this  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  twice 
in  a day.  Sometimes  half  an  ounce 
of  fwcet  oil  is  added  fo  this  mixture. 


Cordial  Mixture. 

Take  of  the  common  julep  without 
fyrup  ten  ounces,  of  the  cordial  con- 
feflion  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  mix 
them  together.  Three  or  four  large 
fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  fix 
hours,  where  cordials  are  proper. 

Emetic  Draught. 

Take  a fcruple  of  ipecacoanlia,  fix 
drachms  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  and  an 
ounce  of  water;  mix  them.  Avery 
fafe  and  efficacious  emetic. 

Febrifuge  Mixture. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, three  ounces  of  lemon  juice, 
and  fix  ounces  of  the  common  julep  ; 
mix  them  together.  Three  fpoonfuls 
are  to  be  taken  e\  ery  fix  hours. 

To  the  Febrifuge  Mixture  f 

Sometimes  two  drachm#  of  red  co- 
ral, or  two  drachms  of  elixir  of  vitriol, 
or  two  drachms  of  alexiterial  powder, 
or  two  drachms  of  lavender  drops, 
are  added,  as  particular  circumitances 
require. 

Oily  Mixture. 

Take  oil  of  almonds  and  pefloral 
fyrup,  of  each  four  ounces ; mix  them 
together.  The  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls 
three  times  in  a day,  in  coughs,  disor- 
ders of  the  bread,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Olibanum  Mixture. 

Take  gum  olibanum  half  a drachm, 
of  loaf  fugar  a drachm,  fpirituous 
orange  water  two  drachms,  fpring 
water  an  ounce : to  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning.  Vide  Guy’s  Ho'- 
fpital. 

Mucilage  of  Quince-Seeds 

Is  made  by  boiling  a drachm  of 
quince-feeds  in  half  a pint  of  water  ; 
this  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  foreneffes 
of  the  mouth,  and  to  blunt  (harp 
humours* 

Nephritic 
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Nephritic  Mucilage. 

Take  gum  arabic,  and  gum  traga- 
canth,  of  each  one  ounce,  diffolve  in 
fix  pints  of  water,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  fyrupof  marfhmallows  : the 
dofe  is  three  fpoonfuls  three  times  in 
a day. 

Half  a drachm  of  myrrh  may  be 
taken,  twice  in  a day,  in  hyfteric  dif- 
orders. 

Nitre  may  be  given,  to  the  quantity 
.of  a fcruple,  three  times  in  a day,  in 
inflammatory  diforders,  gravel,  fore- 
throat, and  heat  of  urine,  as  alfo  to 
prevent  mercury  from  affefting  the 
mouth. 

Oil  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  the  flour  of  brimftone  one 
ounce,  fweet  oil  half  a pint,  boil 
them  together  over  a flow  fire  : this 
medicine  is  commended  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  confumptions.  Its  dofe 
is  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  three  or 
four  times  in  a day. 

Oxymcl  of  Squills 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment, and  is  of  great  ufe  in  phrhi- 
ficky  and  afthmatic  diforders. 

London  Fhiloniunt 

Is  a warm  opiate,  and  may  be  given, 
to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple,  at  night 
going  to  reft. 

Barbadoes  tar,  and  rectified  fpirits  of 
wine,  of  each  equal  quantities,  mixed 
together,  are  u fed  as  an  embrocation, 
with  fuecefs,  in  white  fwellings  of  the 
joints.  n •> 

A fcruple  of  the  affafeetida  pill  of 
the  London  Difpenfalory,  may  be 
taken,  twice  in  a day,  in  nervous  and 
hyfteric  cafes. 

Squill  Pills, 

Take  fixteen  grains  of  affafeetida, 
and  four  grains  of  fquills  powdered, 
mix  them  into  three  pills,  which  are 
to  be  taken  twice  in  a day,  in  the 
n;rvous  afthtna,  fox  which  they  are 
excellent. 
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Balfamic  Pills. 

Take  of  prepared  hog-lice  three 
drachms,  gum  ammoniacum  a drachm 
and  a half,  flowers  of  Benjamin  a 
drachm,  balfam  of  Peru,  and  extraft 
of  falfron,  each  fifteen  grains  ; balfam 
of  fulphur  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  into  a mafs  of  a due  confidence,- 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  pills  of  a 
middle  fize,  four  of  which  are  to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day  : thefe  will  do 
great  fervice  where  the  lungs  begin  to 
be  fluffed  with  vifeid  or  acrimonious 
juices,  and  will  wear  off  thofe  fhort 
bulky  coughs,  which  ire  figns  of  tu- 
bercles, and  beginning  ulcerations. 

Calomel  Pills. 

Take  of  the  fimple  colocynth  pill 
one  ounce,  calomel  prepared  half  an 
ounce,  mix  them  together.  Half  a 
drachm  may  be  taken  twice  in  a week* 
in  all  cafes  where  mercurial  purges 
are  judged  proper. 

Pills  for  a Catarrh. 

Take  twelve  .grains  of  kiifus’s  pill, 
add  fix  grains  of  the  ftorax  pill,  and 
divide  into  three  pills,  which  are  to 
be  taken  every  night  going  to  reft  : 
this  prefeription  is  intended  to  carry 
the  phlegm  downwards  by  ftool,  in 
afthniatic  cafes  and  catarrhs. 

Cinnabar  rills. 

Take  a fcruple  of  native  cinnabar, 
and  four  grains  of  confcrve  of  rofes, 
mix  them  into  a pill : this  is  to  be 
.taken  every'  night  and  morning  in  obfti- 
nate, nervous,  and  cephalic  diforders; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  cinnabar  fuc- 
cceds  better  in  diforders  ol  the  nerves, 
than  any  other  medicine. 

Strengthening  Pills. 

Take  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  two 
ounces  of  boiled  turpentine;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  form  into 
middle  fized  pills,  three  of  which 
are  to  be  taken,  twice  in  a day,  in 
gleets,  fluor  albus, running  of  the  reins, 
and  diforders  of  the  kidneys. 


St.  Thomas’ 
Ephraflic  Pills. 

Take  of  Rufus's  pill  and  fait  of 
; fteel;  each  eight  ounces ; (trained  gal- 
i banum  four  ounces ; make  them  into 
- a mafs ; a ffcruple  of  which  is  to  be 
I divided  into  three  pills,  and  taken 
j every  night.  This  compofition  is  a 
powerful  deobftruent,  and  is  of  ufe  in 
all  chronic  diforders  from  obftruc- 
tions. 

Three  middle-fized  pills  of  the  gum 
I pills  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  are 
fomctimes  directed  to  be  taken,  every 
night;  in  hyfterical  and  nervous  com- 
plaints, with  fuccefs.  They  are  ren- 
dered purgative  by  the  addition  of 
four  grains  of  fcam/nony  to  each 
fcruple  of  the  gum  pill. 

Mercurial  Pills , 

Take  two  ounces  of  quickfilven  ex- 
tinguilh  the  mercury  with  two  drachms 
of  balfam  of  fulphur,  then  add  a 
drachm  of  extradt  of  liquorice,  and 
an  ounce  of  gum  guaiaeum  ; divide 
this  into  144.  pills,  three  of  which 
may  be  taken  every  night. 

Purging  Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  the  mercu- 
rial pill  of  the  London  Difpenfatory 
every  morning.  Either  of  thefe  may- 
be taken  in  cafes  which  require  the 
adminiftration  of  mercury,  as  circum- 
ftances  may  dictate.  . . 

Anodyne  Pills. 

Take  one  grain  of  drained  opium, 
extradf  of  liquorice  three  grains  ; mix 
into  a pill,  which  may  be  taken  every 
night,  or  as  occafion  requires,  where 
opiates  are  wanted. 

Two  middle-fized  pills  of  Rufus’s 
pill  of  the  London  Difpenfatory, 
given  every  night;  will  purge  gently, 
and  prove  peculiarly  ferviceable  in 
told  conftitutions,  indigeftions,  and 
hypochondriacal  diforders. 

Rufus's  Pill  -with  Steel. 

Take  Rufus’s  pill  and  powder  of 
fteel,  ofeachitilf  a fcruple;  mix  them 
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together,  and  divide  into  three  pills, 
which  may  be  taken  every  night,  in 
a fuppreffion  of  the  mcnftrual  dif- 
charge. 

Six  grains  of  the  ftorax  pill  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory  are  frequently 
given  every  night,  to  procure  reft  in 
violent  coughs. 

Pills  for  the  Vetter  cal  Difeafe. 

Take  of  calcined  mercury  one 
grain,  crumb  of  new  bread  two 
grains,  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
a fufficient  quantity  to  make  into  a 
pill,  which  is  to  be  taken  every  night. 
By  adding  four  grains  of  aioes,  is 
made  the  purging  pill  for  the  venereal 
difeafe.  This  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  mercurial  medi- 
cines. 

Tragacanth  P ills'. 

Take  gum  tragacanth  and  gum 
arable,  of  each  eight  ounces,  diflolve 
them  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and, 
with  eight  ounces  of  liquorice  pow- 
der, make  into  a mafs  for  pills,  of 
which  take  three  pills  three  times  in 
a day.  Thefe  are  ufed  with  faccefs 
in  tickling  coughs. 

White  Potion. 

Take  an  ounce  of  balfam  copaiva, 
diflolve  it  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  fy- 
rup  of  marfhmallows  four  ounces, 
fpring  water  a pint,  brandy  half  a 
pint.  Four  fpoonfulsof  this  mixture 
are  direfted  to  be  taken  three  times  in 
a day,  in  all  diforders  of  the  urinary 
paflages.  It  is  alfo  a good  balfamic, 
and  is  preferibed  for  .many  diforders 
of  the  breaft. 

Potion  of  Balfatn  of  Peru . 

Take  of  balfam  of  Peru  fcruple, 
yolk  of  egg  a fufficient  quantity,  wa- 
ter an  ounce,  brandy  two  drachms, 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows  a drachm  and 
an  half ; mix  them  together  for  a 
draught,  which  may  be  taken  twice 
in  a day,  in  all  diforders  of  the 
breaft. 
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Alexitcrial  Powder. 

Take  of  the  teftaceous  powder  a 
pound  and  an  half,  powder  of  con- 
trayerva  root  five  ounces  ; mix  them 
together.  Its  dofe  is  half  a draelnn 
every  fix  hours,  to  promote  a difeharge 
by  the  (kin. 

Powder  againfi:  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  and  compound  powder  of  aron- 
joot,  are  made  as  direCted  in  the  Sup- 
plement. The  dofe  of  both,  is  a 
fcruple  twice  in  a day. 

Compound  Powder  of  Armenian  Bole, 
with  or  without  Opium , 

Is  given,  from  three  to  fifteen 
grains,  in  cafes  which  require  aftrin- 
gents,  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  calcined  egg  fhells  a fcru- 
ple, fait  of  w'ormwood  and  nitre, 
each  five  grains,  mix  them  together. 
This  powder  is  a very  forcible  diu- 
retic, and  may  be  given,  three  times 
in  a day,  in  a proper  quantity  of  any 
diluting  liquid. 

A fcruple  of  the  compound  powder 
of  myrrh  of  the  London  Difpenfa- 
tory,  is  given,  three  times  in  a day, 
in  hyllcrical  diforders,  and  obfiruc- 
tions  of  die  menfes ; fometimes  ten 
grains  of  powder  of  Heel  are  added 
Jo  each  dole. 

Ophthalmic  Powder. 

Take  of  glafs  finely  levigated,  as 
Jhaeh  as  you  pleafe.  This  is  recom- 
mended to  be  blown  into  the  eye,  to 
•emove  (pecks  on  the  cornea, 

Digejlive , Powder. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
prepared  amber,  of  each  ten  grains ; 
white  pepper  five  grains,  mix  them 
together.  It  is  given  twice  in  a day 
to  mend  digeftion,  in  cold  weak 
ftomachs, 

Poivder  for  hearing  down  of  the 
Anus. 

Take  of  the  balaultine  flowers,  and 


ice  or 

Armenian  bole,  each  one  ounce,  mix 
them  together,  and  fprinkle  a little 
upon  the  part  aftedted.  An  ufeful 
prefeription  for  the  purpofe. 

From  five  grains  to  a fcruple,  of 
the  compound  fcammony  water  of 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  may  be 
given  twice  in  a week.  A good  purge 
for  children. 

Scajnmony  Powder,  with  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
fcammony,  three  ounces ; calomel 
one  ounce,  mix  them  well  together. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  twice  in  a week.  This  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  children,  in  difor- 
ders proceeding  from  worms. 

Sweating  Powder. 

Take  drained  opium,  and  powder 
of  ipecacoanha,  of  each  two  grains ; 
tartar  of  vitriol  and  nitre,  each  eight 
grains.  This  may  be  taken  every 
other  night,  in  rheumatic  cafe3,  and 
to  promote  a diaphorefts.  This  is 
the  fame  with  Dr,  Dover’s  powder, 
and  is  the  no.flrum  ufed  by  Dr.  Ward 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  diforders. 
See  Page  1 5. 

The  fneezing  powder  is  made  as  di- 
rected in  the  Supplement. 

Tcftaccoits-  Powder. 

Take  of  crabs-claws  prepared,  half 
a pound ; oyiier  (hells,  and  red  coral, 
prepared,  an  ounce  and  a half  each, 
mix  them  together.  This-  is  ufed  in 
the  heart-burn,  and  in  all  diforders 
of  children  arifing  from  acidities. 

< •'  _ 1 t 

Compound  Tragacantlj  Pdwdcr,  of  (he 
London  Difpetifatory , 

May  be  taken,  from  a drachm  to 
two  drachms,  three  times  in  a day. 
This  is- intended  for 'an-  emollient  to 
foften  and  heal  any  internal  injuries, 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  preferihed  in 
fpitt-ing  of  blood,  bruifes,  and  difor- 
ders of  the  kidneys ; it  cools  the 
urine,  and  is  of  great  fervice  iu 
ftranguaries. 

A drachm 
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A drachm  of  the  diuretic  fait  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory  is  to  be  taken 
twice  in  a day,  in  anafarcous  and 
dropllcal  cafes. 

Alum  whey  of  the  London  Difpcn- 
fatory  is  given  a quarter  of  a pint 
twice  in  a day.  This  is  highly  re- 
commended in  the  diabetes,  and 
piffingof  blood.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring compound  tragacanth  powder, 
diuretic  fait,  and  alum  whey,  is  fhewn 
in  the  Supplement. 

MuJlardWhey.  t 

Boil  an  ounce  of  muftard  feed  in  a 
quart  of  milk;  of  the  drained  whey 
half  a pint  may  be  taken  every  night 
going  to  reft,  in  rheumatic,  gouty, 
cr  paralytic  cafes. 

Sinapifm. 

Take  of  wheat  flour,  and  flour 
of  muftard-feed,  each  an  equal  quan- 
tity, and  make  into  a proper  confid- 
ence for  a pultice,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  vinegar.  This  is  ufedin 
paralytic  diforders,  and  is  fometimes 
applied  to  the  feet  in  fevers  attend- 
ed with  a delirium,  to  caufe  a revul- 
fion. 

Mercurial  Solution. 

Take  of  the  corrofive  fublimate 
eight  grains,  brandy  a pint,  mix  them 
together.  T he  dofe  is  half  an  ounce, 
twice  in  a day,  in  venereal  cafes, 
drinking  plentifully  of  barley-water, 
or  fome  other  diluting  liquor,  after 
each  dofe.  This  medicine  has  been 
attended  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  mi- 
litary hofpitals. 

Aromatic  Species . 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement, and  is  a good  warm  fto- 
inachic. 

Scordium  Species  of  the  London  Dif- 

penjatory , ‘with  or  without  Opium, 

Is  eiven,  from  three  to  fifteen 
grains,  as  often  as  occafion  requires, 
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in  diforders  which  require  rcftringenc 
medicines. 

Scordium  fpecies,  fpirits  of  fal  am- 
moniac, of  hartshorn,  of  lavender 
compound,  volatile  aromatic,  of  afla- 
fbsrida,  and  of  turpentine,  are  made 
as  directed  in  the  Supplement. 

Scorbutic  Juices . 

Take  of  feurvy-grafs  a pound, 
brook-lime  and  water-creffes,  each 
half  a pound,  Seville  orange  juice 
ten  ounces,  mix  them  together,  and 
take  four  ounces,  twice  in  a day,  in 
the  fpring  time,  againft  fcorbutic 
complaints,  and  to  cleanfe  the  blood 
from  impurities. 

Prccipated  Sulphur  of  the  London  Dif- 
penfatory 

May  be  taken,  twice  in  a day,  in 
difeafes  of  the  breaft,  and  cutaneous, 
diftempers,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
drachm  each  dofe. 

Four  grains  of  the  precipitated 
fulphui*  of  antimony,  taken  every 
night,  is  a very  efficacious  alterative. 

Suppofi tories 

Are  made  of  honey  boiled  to  a pro- 
per confiftence.  They  are  ufed  only 
where  clyfters  cannot  be  injected. 

Syrups  of  marflimallows,  of  faffron, 
of  white  poppy-heads,  of  red  poppies 
peftoral,  of  rofes  folutive,  fimple,  and 
of  violets,  are  made  according  to  the 
Supplement. 

Syrup  of  Buchhorrt. 

Take  of  buckthorn  juice  a gallon, 
Jamaica  pepper  and  ginger,  each  an 
ounce  and  an  half,  coarfe  fugar  feven 
pounds,  boil  them  together  into  a 
fyrup.  This  is  ufed  only  to  mix 
with  other  cathartics,  to  quicken 
their  operation. 

Troches  for  the  Heart-burn • 

Take  of  prepared  chalk  two  ounces, 
prepared  crabs-claws  an  ounce,  Ar- 
f 2 menian 
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xncnian  bole  half  an  ounce,  nutmeg 
ten  grains,  loaf  fugar  an  ounce  and 
no  half,  make  them  into  troches,  by 
thoppMg  on  them  afufficient  quantity 
of  water.  An  excellent  remedy  for 
that  complaint. 

Soluble  Tartar 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. Its  dofe  is  a drachm  every 
morning,  in  obftruftions,  jaundice, 
dropfies,  &c. 

Half  a drachm  of  the  aromatic 
tindlure  of  the  London  Difpenfatory, 
may  be  taken  twice  in  a day  in  flatu- 
lent complaints. 

Equal  parts  of  the  aromatic  tinc- 
ture and  elixir  of  vitriol, mixed,  make 
■an  excellent  ftomachic.  The  dofe  is 
a drachm  twice  in  a day. 

Tinftures aromatic,  of  cantharides, 
of  cinnamon,  and  of  myrrh,  are 
pude  as  di*e<ted  in  the  Supplement. 

Simple  Tinfiure  of  the  Bark 

Is  made  according  to  the  'Supple- 
ment. Three  drachms  are  to  be 
taken  three  times  in  a day,  in  inter- 
mitting fevers,  an  impoverifhed  Hate 
„cf  the  blood,  and  fome  nervous  dif- 
orders. 

V olatile  Tinfiure  of  the  Bark 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. Its  dofe  is  a drachm  three 
times  in  a day. 

Tinfiure  of  BJJafoetida 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. Its  dofe  is  a drachm  twicp  in 
ii  day,  in  nervous  diforders. 

Tinfiure  of  Wood-Soot 

Is  made  according  to  the  Supple- 
ment. _ Two  drachms  are  to  be  taken 
twice  in  a day,  in  hyfterical  cafes. 

. Tinfiure  of  Gualacum. 

Take  gum  guaiacum  anounce,  me- 
laffes  fpirit  a pint,  digeft  them  toge- 
ther fpr  fome  days'.  Two  fpoonfuls 
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are  to  be  taken  every  morning, 

rheumatic  diforders. 

» * • 

V olatile  Tinfiure  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  fourounces, 
digeft  for  fome  days  in  a glafs  well 
flopped,  in  a pint  and  an  half  of  the 
volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  Its  dofe  is  a 
drachm  every  morning,  and  it  is 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
other  tinfiure. 

Tinctures  of  Jalap  and  Japan  Earth 

Are  made  according  to  the  Sup» 
plement.  Two  drachms  are  the  pro* 
per  dofe  of  each. 

Tinfiure  of  Flowers  of  Steel. 

Take  flowers  of  fteel  fourounces, 
digeft  them  a fufHcient  time  in  a pint 
of  melafles  fpirit.  From  five  to  thirty 
drops  are  given  in  hyfterical  com- 
plaints and  female  obftruflions,  twice 
in  a d^iy. 

Tinfiure  of  Steel,  with  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron  half  apound, 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait  three  pints, 
reflified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints’; 
macerate  the  filings  of  iron  in  the 
fpirit  of  fait,  without  heat,  till  the 
fpirit  has  corroded  the  iron;  when 
the  feces  have  fubficled,  the  liquor 
mull  be  evaporated  to  a pint,  and  the 
fpirit  of  wine  be  added.  The  dofe, 
t wenty  drops  twice  in  a day,  in  hylle- 
ric  diforders  and  obftruflions  of  the 
menflrual  difeharge,  -and  is  a much 
fa;er  medicine  in  fanguine  habits, 

Tinfiure  of  Black  Hclcbqrc. 

Take  of  black  helebore  four  ounces, 
cochineal  two  fcruples ; digeft  them  a 
fufficient  time  in  a quart  of  melafles 
fpirit.  The  dole  is  a drachm  twitJb  \n 
a day,  in  the  fame  cafes  as  the  former, 

« 

Tinfiure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  three  ounces  of  rhubarb,  fix 
drachms  of  carraway-feeds,  melafles 
fpirit  a pint,  fpring  water  a quar^t, 

digeft 
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jjigeft  them  together.  Two  ounces 
are  to  be  taken  twice  in  a week,  or  as 
often  as  occafion  requires,  indiforders 
pf  the  bowels  and  Itoinach. 

Tindure  of  Rhubarb,  with,  Jalap. 

Take  tinflure  of  rhubarb  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  powder  of  jalap  eight 
grains,  mix  them  together.  To  be 
'taken  as  the  former.  This  is  vaftly 
more  purgative. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb,  with  Venice 
Treacle. 

Take  tin&ure  of  rhubarb  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  Venice  treacle  a fcruple, 
mix  them  together ; to  be  taken  every 
other  night. 

Tincture  of  Rofvs. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red-rofe 
buds,  oil  of  vitriol  twenty  drops, 
boiling  water  two  pints  and  an  half, 
loaf  fugar  an  ounce  and  an  half,  when 
cold  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  take 
three  ounces,  three  times  in  a day. 
This  is  a very  grateful  julep  in  all 
cafes  that  require  coolers  andfubaftrin- 
gents,  and  nothing  is  better  fuited  for 
Avalhing  down  boluffes  or  electuaries 
ff  the  Peruvian  bark, 

»‘  i 

Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  eight  ounces. 
Winter’s  bark  two  ounces,  melaffes 
fpirit  four  pints,  fpring-water  fix 
ounces,  digelt  them  together.  The 
dofe  two  ounces  as  often  as  occafion 
may  require  ; fometimes  a drachm  of 
compound  lavender  drops,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  fy  rup  of  buckthorn,  is  added 
to  each  dofe.  This  is  a warm  cathar- 
tic, and  is  given  in  nervous  and  para- 
lytic cafes,  and  diforders  of  the  fe- 
male fex. 

Saturnine  Tincture. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  green 
vitriol,  of  each  two  ounces,  digelt 
; them  a fufficient  time  in  a quart  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  dofe 
twenty  drops  twice  in  a day. 
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Ti  net  tire  of  Snake-Root. 

Take  three  ounces  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  digelt  vvith  two  pints  of 
melaffes  fpirit.  This  is  a powerful 
alexipharmic.  Two  drachms  axe  tc* 
be  taken  every  fix  hours. 

S/jptic  Tincture. 

Take  one  drachm  of  calcined  vi- 
triol; infufe  it  in  a quart  of  brandy  in 
a wooden  calk.  The  dofe  two  drachms 
as  often  as  occafion  requires.  This 
can  be  but  little  depended  on,  and  is 
ufed  only  among  other  articles  for  the 
fame  intention. 

Thebaic  Tincture 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup-, 
plement.  Its  dofe  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  drops,  every  night  going  to 
reft,  in  all  cafes  where  opiates  are 
proper. 

Tincture  of  Valerian 

Is  prepared  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement. The  dofe  is  three  drachms 
three  times  in  a day,  in  nervous 
cafes. 

V olatile  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  four  ounces  of  valerian,  in- 
fufe  in  a quart  of  the  volatile  ammo* 
niac  fpirit.  The  dofe  is  half  a drachm 
three  times  in  a day,  in  the  fame  cafes 
as  the  former,  and  where  the  fpirits  arc 
much  depreffed. 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  two  ounces  of  nitre,  and 
half  a pound,  of  loaf  fugar,  make  into 
troches  with  the  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth.  Thefe  are  good  in  in- 
flammations of  the  throat,  and  are 
more  effectual  than  moft  gargles  con- 
trived for  thole  purposes. 

Two  drachms  of  the  powder  of  va- 
lerian root  are  often  preferibed  in 
nervous  diforders,  to  be  taken  three 
times  in  a day,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs. 


Alkaline 
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Alkaline  Aloetic  Tincture  of  the  Lon- 
don Di fpenfatory 

Is  directed  to  be  ta)ten,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a drachm,  every  night,  as  an 
alterative  in  all  cachexies,  and  is  to 
be.  continued  for  a long  time  toge- 
ther. 

Antimonial  Wtnc. 

Take  faffron  of  antimony  an  ounce, 
white  wine  a pint  and  an  half,  digeft 
them  together.  Twenty  drops  may 
be-  given  twice  in  a day  ; and,  if  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  prove  an  effica- 
cious alterative  in  chronic  diilem- 
pers ; or  two  ounces  may  be  given  as 
an  emetic. 

Ointments  of  Marjhniallows  and  Ba- 
filicau „ 

Are  made  according  to  the  Sup- 
plement ; and  are  ufed,  the  fir  ft  as  an 
emollient,  the  laft  as  the  common  di- 
geftive,  in  almoft  all  kinds  of  green 
wounds. 

Emollient  and  difeutient  Ointment. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  marlhmal- 
fow  ointment,  and  one  ounce  of  fpi- 
fits  of  turpentine ; mix  them  toge- 
ther. 

Emollient  Ointment  oith  Opium. 

Take  of  the  emollient  ointment  fix 
ounces,  drained  opium  half  an  ounce; 
mix  them  together.  Either  of  thefe 
ointments  may  be  applied  to  any  part 
bruifed  or  indurated  by  obfti  ucled  hu- 
mours ; becaufe  they  attenuate  and 
warm  the  ftagnant  matter,  and  help 
to  breathe  it  out  through  the  pores 
pf  the  lkin. 

Pile  Ointment. 

Take  of  the  white  liniment  an 
pu.nce  and  an  half,  drained  opium  a 
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drachm  ; mix  them  into  an  ointment* 
This  will  immediately  give  eafe. 

Blue  or  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  one  pound  of  hogs-lard,  quick- 
flvcr  half  a pound,  ball’amof  fulphur 
two  drachms;  rub  them  well  together 
until  the  quickfilver  is  entirely  extin- 
guithed.  T his  is  ufed  to  raife  a fali- 
\ation,  by  rubbing  two  drachms  of 
it,  every  night,  over  the  hands,  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  of  the  patient, before 
a good  tire.  Sometimes  three  or  four 
unctions  will  raife  a fpitting,  though, 
in  fome  conftitutions,  half  a pound, 
nay  a pound,  of  this  medicine  has 
been  rubbed  in,  and  yet  no  fali  ration 
has  followed.  Sometimes  the  body 
being  over  coftive  will  prevent  a fali- 
vation rifing,  in  which  cafe  a gentle 
laxative  will  promote  it. 

Ophthalmic  Ointment. 

Take  of  goofe  fat  an  ounce,  pre- 
pared tutty  half  an  ounce;  mix  them 
together.  This  is  to  be  ufed  every 
night  going  to  bed,  or  oftener  if  oo 
cation  requires. 

Pitch  Ointment,  and  B lifer  i ng  Oint- 
ment, 

Are  prepared  according  to  the  Sup* 
piemen  t. 

I (eh  Ointment , 

Take  hogs-lard  a pound,  flour  of 
brimftone  four  ounces,  lixivium  of 
tartar  ope  ounce,  effence  of  lemons 
half  a drachm  ; mix  them  together 
into  an  ointment.  This  is  the  com- 
mon, and  a very  efficacious,  ointment 
for  the  itch.  It  hardlv  ever  fails  of 
anfwering  its  end,  if  continued  long 
enough,  and  applied  every  night. 
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From  the  SURGEONS  BOOKS. 

• \ N ,1 

The  JharpeJl-  White-Wine  Vinegar  is  ufed  as  a Djcutient. 


Lime-Water. 

TAKE  two  pounds  and  an  half 
of  quick-lime,  and  pour  on 
it  a gallon  of  boiling  water ; 
ftir  the  mixture  well,  and,  when  cold, 
ftntin  it  off  for  ufe.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  for  internal  as  well 
as  external  ufes.  It  is  not  only  ap- 
proved of  for  inflammations,  burns, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  the  eryfipel&s, 
old  ulcers,  &c.  but  it  is  alfo  famous 
for  its  virtues  in  thephthifrc,  dropfy, 
diabetes,  and  feurvy  in  northern  cli- 
mates ; but  how  it  comes  to  be  re- 
markably ferviceable  again (1  the  feur- 
t r in  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  as 
remarkably  pernicious  in  the  fame 
diflemper  in  Italy,  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France,  &c.  has  perplexed  fome' 
eminent  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ; but  is  well  ac- 
counted for  by  Eoerhaave,  in  his  Che- 
miftry,  page  192, 

In  the  nrft  volume  of  the  Medical 
Obfervations  of  London,  is  a remark- 
able cafe  of  fcorbutic  ulcers  in  the 
legs  of  an  old  clergyman,  being  re- 
moved by  the  ufe  of  lime-water,  after 
almoll  every  other  application  had 
been  tried  for  feveral  years  without 
fuccefs. 

Pbrgcehnic  Water. 

Take  a pint  of  lime-water,  and  a 
fcruple  of  white  corrofive  fublimate  ; 
make  a folution  thereof.  This  is  a 
good  lotion  for  old  eating  ulcers  or 
venereal  fores.  It  may  beoccafionally 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  more  lime- 
water,  or  mixpd  with  a little  fpirit 
of  wine,  as  ewcnjaftances  may  in- 
dicate. 


Vitriolic  Water. 

Diflolve  two  ounces  of  blue  vitriol 
in  a quart  of  fpring  water.  This  is 
dabbed  on  fores  to  deftroy  fungous 
flefh,  aud  is  generally  preferred  to 
hardier  methods. 

S ougle. 

Take  quickfllver  and  lead,  each  two 
drachms  ; make  them  into  an  amal- 
gama ; tlien  add,  of  crude  antimony 
in  fine  powder,  and  Venice  turpen- 
tine, each  three  ounces,  white  wax 
fixteen  ounces.  Wide  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hofpital>  page  1 7. 

» 

Hemlock  Putt  ice. 

Take  of  the  hemlock  fomentatioffl 
a pint,  and  boil  it  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  oatmeal  to  a proper  con- 
fidence for  a pultice;  then  add  tw» 
or  three  ounces  of  oil  of  olives.  Vide 
the  hemlock  fermentation,  page  44. 

Common  Pultice. 

Take  of  the  common  fomentatxoa 
a pint,  boil  it  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal  till  it  is  of  a proper 
ennfiftence;  then  add  fix  ounces  of 
fallad  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Difcutlcnt  Pultice . 

Take  a pint  of  ftale  beer  grounds* 
a fufficient  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and 
boil  them  to  the  confiltence  of  a pul- 
tice ; then  add  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
olives.  This  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  any  other  application,  in  bruifes, 
drains,  mortifications,  and  all  cafes 
that  require  difeutients. 

Emollient 
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Emollient  P ul tice. 

Take  the  crumb  of  dale  rolls,  and, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  milk, 
boil  it  to  A proper  confidence  ; then 
add  fome  fallad  oil,  to  prevent  its 
growing  hard. 

In  ufmg  this  pultice,  care  mud  be 
taken  not  to  leave  it  on  the  part  long 
enough  to  grow  four ; it  fhould  there- 
fore be  changed  every  night  and 
morning,  otherwife  it  will  do  more 
tnifehief  than  good. 

Repellent  Pultice. 

Boil  a pint  of  the  (harped  white- 
wine  vinegar,  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal  to  give  it  the  proper 
confidence,  then  add  fix  ounces  of 
oil  of  olives. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  efficacious, 
and  is  the  pultice  ufually  applied  to 
diflocated  limbs,  to  reduce  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  abate  the  inflammation. 

The  common  caudic  is  prepared  as 
directed  in  the  Supplement.  Its  ufe 
requires  no  explanation. 

Luna?-  Caujlic. 

Take  of  the  crydals  of  filter  one 
ounce,  put  then?  into  a crucible  which 
is  capable  of  containing  five  or  fix 
times  their  quantity,  by  reafon  they 
arc  apt  to  boil  and  fwell.  You  mud 
give  a very  gentle  heat  till  the  ebul- 
lition is  over,  then  increafe  the  fire  a 
little  till  the  filver  finks  and  Eowslike 
oil,  and  cad  it  into  a warm  greafed 
ingot  mould.  It  mud  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  well  dopped  from  the  air. 

Tellonj  Cerate. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  oil  of 
olives,  and  a pound  of  yellow  wax, 
and  melt  them  together  over  a gentle 

fire. 

Theepulotic  and  mercurial  cerates, 
ate  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

Pladers,  adhefive,  common,  and 
mercurial,  are  prepared  according  to 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  as  directed 
in  the  Supplement, 
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Strengthening  Plafler; 

Take  five  pounds  of  the  commoil 
plader,  and  a pound  of  colcothar  of 
vitriol  in  fine  powder,  and  mix  them 
together  with  a fmall  proportion  of 
olive  oils.  This,  though  a fimple 
compofition,  anfwcrs  the  intention 
well. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  of  wormwood,  bay  leaves, 
and  rofemary,  each  half  a pound,  boil 
them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  drain  off  a gallon  : fometimes  fpi- 
rits  of  wine,  or  fpirits  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, are  added  to  this  Fomen- 
tation. 

Plenilock  Fomentation. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  dried  hemlock 
in  a gallon  and  an  half  of  water,  till 
it  comes  to  a gallon.  Hemlock  has 
been  greatly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Storck,  of  Vienna,  for  its  virtues  in 
cancerous  cafes.  This  fomentation, 
and  the  hemlock  pultice,  are  ufed  ex- 
ternally, during  the  time  the  patient 
takes  the  extract  of  this  plant  in- 
wardly. The  method  of  taking  the 
extract  of  hemlock,  is  to  begin  with, 
taking  only  two  grains  night  and; 
morning,  which  may  be  gradually  in~ 
creafed  to  the  quantity  of  thirty  grains 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

A fumigation  of afcrupleof native 
cinnabar,  repeated  as  occalionmay  re- 
quire, is  of  fervice  in  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  and  other  obdinate  fores  from 
a venereal  caufe. 

The  Egyptian  ointment  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory,  is  ufed  exter-i 
nally  to  keep  down  fungous  flefh,  to 
remove  excrefcertces,  &c.  as  is  alfo  red 
precipitate,  for  the  like  purpofes,- 

Angelic  Pmvdcr. 

Take  red  precipitate  and  burnt 
alum,  each  equal  parts,  mix  them 
into  a fine  powder.  This,  is  an  ex- 
cellent efeharotic  preparation: 

Oils  of  neats  feet, 

olives, 

• turpentine. 


Tincture 
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Tinflure  of  Myrrh. 

Take  myrrh  in  powder  two  ounces, 
melaffes  fpiric  and  refilled  ipirit  of 
wine,  each  halt'  a pint  ; digelt  them 
together.  This,  as  an  external  ap- 
lication,  is  ufed  generally  to  carious 
ones,  to  promote  exfoliation; 

Detergent  Ointment , 

Take  hogs-lard  a pound,  red  pre- 
cipitate an  ounce  and  an  halt ; mix 
them  for  ufe. 

Another* 

Take  a pound  of  the  yellow  cerate, 
and  mix  therewith  an  ounce  and  an 
half  of  red  precipitate  in  fine  powder. 
Either  of  thefe  may  be  ufed  to  procure 
a good  difeharge  from  wounds  which 
afford  a thin  famous  difeharge,  as  they 
aft  without  giving  the  lead  pain, 
and  are  ufed  in  all  the  hofpitals  for 
that  purpofe. 

Digefi'je  Oint>ncnt. 

Take  yellow  wax,  rofin,  and  tur- 
pentine, each  five  pounds ; oil  of 


olives  fix  pounds  ; and  melt  them  to- 
gether. t'ulc  Yellow  Bafilicon,  in  all 
the  hofpitals.  . , 

* I 

Green  Digcflive  Ointment. 

Take  a pound  of  the  digefltvc 
ointment,  two  ounces  of  verdegris  in 
fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
olives;  mix  them  together.  This  is 
a warm  digeftive  and  good  detergent, 
and  is  therefore  ufed  to  cleanfe 
old  ulcers,  and  wear  away  fungous 
fifth. 

\ 

Ointment  of  Gum  Elcmi. 

Take  three  pounds  of  mutton  fuet, 
one  poi>nd  and  an  half  of  gum  elemi,' 
one  pound  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
fix  ounces  of  oil  of  olives ; melt  them 
together  over  a gentle  fire.  This  is 
the  digeftive  ufually  made  ufe  of  in 
wounds  of  the  head  and  brain,  being 
imagined  topolfefs  peculiar  virtues  in 
thoie  cafes. 

The  ointment  of  three  ingredients 
is  prepared  according  to  the  London 
Difpenfatory,  as  direfted  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 
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Purging  Water . 

TAKE  of  Dog-and-Duck  wa- 
ter three  pints,  powder  of 
ginger  a drachm  ; boil  them 
together  till  one-half  is  wafted  away, 
and  then  add  one  ounce  of  manna. 
This  quantity  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  in  a week,  and  is  extreme- 
ly gentle  in  its  operation. 

Rofe-water,  fapphirc-coloured  wa- 
ter, and  balfam  of  fulphur,  arc  pre- 
pared as  direfted  in  the  Supplement, 


Aromatic  Bolus, 

Take  of  toafted  nutmeg  a fcruple, 
of  the  fcordinm  eleftuary  two  feru- 
ples,  and  mix  into  a bolus  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  white 
poppy-heads. 

This  bolus  is  to  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  and  is  direfted  in 
oid  diarrhoeas  and  flatulent  difordfers. 

- ^ 

Balfnnic  Bolus. 

Take  balm  of  Gilead  one  fcruple, 
G liquorig* 
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liquorice  powder  and  conferve  of 
hips,  each  half  a fcruple,  and  mix  in- 
to a bolus  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  the  fimple  fyrup.  This  is  recom- 
mended to  be  taken  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  a draught  of  the'  peftoral 
deco&ion  (page  48)  in  inward  ulcer- 
ations and  disorders  of  the  bread. 

Camphor  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  hips  a fcruple, 
camphor  ten  grains ; mix  them  toge- 
ther.- To  be  repeated  every  eight 
hours. 

This  has  been  frequently  found  to 
promote  A diaphorefis,  in  fevers  of 
the  low  deprefled  kind,  when  every 
other  medicine  has  been  tried  without 
fuccefs. 

Cordial  Bolus,  with  Venice  Treacle. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs-claws,  Virginia  fnake-root  and 
contrayerva-root,  each  ten  grains, 
faffron  five  grains,  and  mix  into  a 
bolus  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fy- 
rup of  clove  gilly-flowers. 

Cordial  Bolus,  with  Venice  Treacle. 

Take  of  the  cordial  powder  and 
Venice  treacle,  each  one  fcruple  ; mix 
into  a bolus. 

Either  of  thefe  boluffes  may  be 
taken  every  fix  hours,  with  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  cordial  julep  after 
every  dofe,  to  promote  perlpiration. 

Cephalic  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  rofemary  a fcru- 
ple, powder  of  cailor  fifteen  grains, 
and  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  fimple 
fyrup.  This  is  a good  medicine  for 
the  purpofes  its  title  exprefles,  and  is 
to  be  taken  three  times  in  a day,  with 
a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  hylkric  iulep, 
page  54. 

Saffron  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes  fifteen 
grains,  faffron  one  fcruple  ; mix  them 
anto  a bolus  with  fimple  fyrup,  which 
may  be  taken  every  fix  hours  to  pro- 
mote a diaphorefis. 
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Cinnabarine  Bolus. 

Take  Conferve  of  orange-peels  fif- 
teen grains,  cinnabar  of  antimony  half 
a drachm  ; mix  them  together. 

This  bolus  is  directed  to  be  taken 
twice  in  a day  in  cephalic  and  ner- 
vous diforders,  and  in  obfiinate  rheu- 
matic complaints. 

Bolus  for  the  Piles.- 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary  two 
drachms,  flowers  of  brimftone  two 
fcruples ; mix  them  together. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  a very  effi- 
cacious remedy,  and  is  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning. 

Epileptic  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  rofemary  half  a 
drachm,  flow'ers  of  iteel fifteen  grains; 
mix  them  into  a bolus,  which  may  be 
given  twice  in  a day  in  epileptic  dif- 
orders, writh  a cupful  of  valerian  in- 
fufion. 

Emetic  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes  two  fcru- 
ples, turbith  mineral  eight  grains ; 
mix  them  into  a bolus. 

This  operates  very  roughly,  and  is 
therefore  feldom  preferibed  but  in 
very  robuft  constitutions. 

Calomel  Bolus. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  conferve  of 
rofes,  and  fifteen  grains  of  calomel ; 
mix  them  into  a bolus* 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  orange  peels  a 
fcruple,  alkalifed  mercury  half  a 
drachm  ; mix  them  together.  This 
is  an  excellent  alterative,  and  may  be 
taken  twice  in  a week. 

- Guaiacum  Bolus. 

Take  conferve  of  orange  peels  and 
gum  guaiacum,  of  each  fifteen  grains ; 
mix  them  into  a bolus  with  fimple 
fyrup.  This  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  in  all  difeafes  from  obftruCt- 
ed  perfpiration, 
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Cuaiacum  Bolus,  with  MithriJate. 

Take  ten  grains  of  gum  guaiacum, 
and  two  Temples  of  mithridate  ; mix. 
them  into  a bolus  with  the  fimple  fy7 
rup.  This  is  to  be  taken  at  night  go- 
ing to  red,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpoles  as  the  former. 

M’tjh  Bolus. 

Take  a fcruple  of  conferve  of  ro Te- 
rnary and  ten  grains  of  mulk ; mix 
them  into  a bolus. 

This  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  in  a day,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently experienced  of  fervice  in  ma- 
ny nervous  and  hyfterical  complaints, 
as  well  as  in  degrefled  fevers,  to  pro- 
mote a diaphorelis. 

Myrrh  Bolus, 

Take  conferve  of  orange  peels,  and 
myrrh  in  powder,  of  each  a fcruple ; 
fait  of  wormwood  five  grains ; and 
make  them  into  a bolus  with  fimple 
lyrup. 

This  fhould  be  taken  three  times  in 
a day,  is  good  in  hyfterical  affeCtions, 
and  is  of  manifeft  fervice  in  ripening 
the  fmall-pox,  efpecially  that  fort 
where  the  pullules  rife  with  a pellucid 
humour. 

Pectoral  Bolus. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  fpermaceti, 
a fcruple  of  tragacanth  powder,  and 
mix  them  into  a bolus  with  the  fimple 
fyrup,  which  may  be  taken  three 
times  in  a day. 

AJlringent  Pc  ft  oral  Bolus. 

Take  of  the  fcordium  eleCtuary  and 
tragacanth  powder,  each  half  a 
drachm,  and,  with  fyrup  of  white 
■ poppy-heads,  make  into  a bolus, 
which  may  be  taken  twice  in  a day. 
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dropfical  habits  this  is  a very  common 
and  a very  good  cathartic ; for  it 
thoroughly  purges  off  watery  and  vif- 
cous  humours,  and  greatly  promotes 
the  difeharge  by  urine  ; but,  terrep- 
der  the  cure  of  adroply  Lifting,  there 
is  afterwards  a neceifity  of  reftoring 
and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  parts 
by  proper  medicines  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Tin  Bolus'. 

Take  conferve  of  orange  peels  a 
fcruple,  of  prepared  tin  half  a drachm, 
and  with  the  fimple  fyrup  make  into  a 
bolus,  which  may  be  taken  twice  in 
a day. 

This  is  particularly  deftruCtive  to 
worms,  and  is  with  Tome  a fecret  a- 
gainft  that  fpecies  called  the  ioint- 
worm. 

Bolus  fpr  the  King’s  Evil, 

Take  conferve  of  orange  peels  and 
burnt  fponge,  of  each  a drachm,  and 
make  into  a bolus  with  the  fimple  fy- 
rup. To  be  taken  three  times  in"  a 
day. 

This  is  given  in  all  kinds  of  fero- 
phulous  diforders,  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  water. 

Turpentine  Bolus. 

Take  of  clarified  honey  and  the 
tethereal  oil  o.f  turpentine,  each  half  a 
drachm,  liquorice  powder  as  much 
as  will  give  it  the  confidence  of  a bo- 
lus. This  is  to  be  taken  twice  in  a 
day,  and  will  effectually  diflodge  thofe 
vifeidities  which  clog  the  joints,  and 
occafion  ifchiatic  pains,  but  its  ufe 
requires  caution. 

Aluminous  Collyrium. 

Diflolve  a drachm  of  alum  in  fix 
ounces  of  rofe- Water.  This  is  applied 
to  repel  a defluxion  of  iharp  humours 
on  the  eyes. 


Purging  Bolus. 

Take  fifteen  Srains  of  gamboge,  ten 
grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  five  grains 
of  powdered  ginger,  and  make  it  into 
a bolus  with  the  Ample  lyrup.  In 


ConfeCtion  of  alkermes,  cordial 
conleCtion,  confervesof  orange  peels, 
hips,  rofemary,  rofes,  the  white  de- 
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coCtiort,  and  clyde  r decoCt'ions,  are 
prepared  as  d i reded  in  the  Supple- 
ment. 

Rfri agent  Decision, 

. Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  one 
punce  ; balauftine  llowers,  pomegra- 
nate (hells,  and  tormentil  roots,  each 
half  a drachm  ; bruife  them,  and  boil 
in  a iumcient  quantity  of  water  to 
drain  off  a quart.  Four  fpoonfuls 
may  betaken  two  or  three  times  in  a 
day,  in  thofe  diforJers  which  requiie 
the  alMance  of  rdtrineents. 

O 

Dietetic  Defection. 

Take  of  guaiacum  (havings  and 
bark,  each  a pound  ; liquorice  root 
half  a pound  ; coriander  feeds  two 
ounces;  boil  them  infix  gallons  of 
/firing  water  to  four  gallons,  and 
while  boiling  add  two  ounces  of  me- 
zereon  rpots. 

*,  Half  a pint  is  given  three  times  a 
day,  as  the  ordinary  fwqctener  in  any 
c'ourfe  of  alteratives,  for  cutaneous 
Eruptions,  leprofies,  and  venereal  dif- 
oraers.  it  is  very  much  like  the  diet- 
drink  with  which  Dr.  Wall  cured  his 
•funereal  patients ; the  great  fuccefs 
from  it  is  fnppqfed  to  arife  from  the 
mezereon  rdot,  which  feems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  diifolve  nodous  fwel- 
jings. 

Febrifuge  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  pow- 
dered two  ounces,  boil  it  in  three  pints 
ijf  water  to  one  pint ; (train,  and  add 
a tea-cup  full  oi  brandy.  Four  large 
fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  in  a day.  A very 
good  mefhod  of  adminiuering  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  delicate,  conilitutions, 
where  the  ftomach  is  apt1  to  recoil  at 
flic  bark  in  fqbftance. 

Pectoral  Decoction .. 

Take  of  liquorice-root  bruifed  two 
ounces,  boil  it  in  a quart  of  barley - 
Water  to  a pint  and  an  half.  . A quar- 
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ter  of  a pint  may  betaken  at  any  time 
as  common  drink,  in  all  diforders  of 
the  bread  and  lungs. 

Decoction  of  Elm  Bari. 

See  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  page  2, 

ReJlringent  Electuary . 

Take  of  the  fcordium  electuary  and 
dragons-blood  each  fix  drachms  ; a- 
lum,  Japan  earth,  and  cinnamon,  each 
two  drachms  and  an  half ; make  into 
an  electuary  with  the  fimple  fyrup. 

The  quantity  of  a nutmeg  is  direCt-, 
ed  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  in 
a day,  in  the  molt  obltinate  duxes  of 
the  belly,  after  proper  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb have  been  adminidered. 

Lenitive  ElvEtuary. 

The  dofe  is  a quarter  of  an  ounce  as 
often  as  occafion  may  require. 

Alterative  Electuary. 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary  an  ounce, 
gum  guaiacum  and  tethiops-mineral, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  the  fimple  fyrup.  The 
dofe  is  a drachm  twice  in  a day, 
drinking  after  it  the  dietetic  decoc- 
tion, or  fome  other  fuitably  medicated 
liquor.  It  is  a mod  efficacious  pre- 
feription  in  all  foulnefs  of  blood 
whatsoever. 

Chalybeate  Electuary. 

Take  of  the  domachic  eleCtuary 
two  ounces  and  an  half,  prepared  deei 
half  an  ounce  ; make  into  an  electua- 
ry. The  dofe  is  a drachm  twice  in  a 
day,  and  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
a cachedtic  habit  of  body,  and  fup- 
preffiqns  in  the  female  fex. 

Bark  Electuary , with  Alum. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  Peruvian: 
bark  in  powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  alum,  and  make  into  an  eleCtuary 
with  the  fimple  fyrup.  The  dofe  is 
the  quantity  of  a nutmeg  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

§ cammouji 
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Seammony  E led  u ary 

Is  prepared  as  diiefted  in  the  Sup- 
plement : the  dole  is  a drachm  night 
and  morning,  twice  in  a week,  in 
rheumatic  cafes. 

B arladoes  Tar  Electuary. 

Take  of  virgin  honey  four  ounces, 
gum  olibanum,  elecampane,  and  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  each  two  ounces,  make 
into  an  cle&uary  with  the  fimple 
fyrup.  A quarter  of  an  ounce  may 
be  taken  twice  in  a day  ; and  where 
the  ftomach  will  difpenfe  with  it, 
will  do  gieat  fervice  in  obftinate 
tickling  coughs,  and  will  fucceed 
where  more  elegant  medicines  have 
failed. 

Scorbutic  Eleduary. 

Take  of  preferred  aron-root,  and 
Winter’s  bark  in  powder,  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  into  an  eledluary 
with  the  fimple  fyrup  : the  dofe  is  a 
drachm  twice  in  a day. 

Stomachic  Electuary . 

Take  of  fweet  cane,  zedoary,  ga- 
langals,  and  orange  peel  in  pow'der, 
each  half  an  ounce  : fimple  fyrup  as 
much  as  will  make  an  electuary  : the 
dofe  is  a drachm  and  an  half  twice  in 
a day.  It  is  a very  good  medicine 
in  cholics,  and  all  complaints  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  and  a cold  weak 
ftomach. 

Elixirs,  of  aloes,  ftomachic,  and  of 
vitriol,  are  prepared  as  in  the  Sup- 
plement. Forty  drops  of  each  may 
be  taken  tw  ice  in  a day. 

Mj’ftcbt’s  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

T ake cinnamon,  ginger,  and  cloves, 
■of  each  three  drachms ; calamus  aro- 
maticus  one  ounce ; galangals  one 
ounce  and  an  half;  fage  and  mint 
dried,  each  half  an  ounce;  cubebs 
-and  nutmeg,  each  two  ounces ; aloes 
wood,  and  citron  peel,  each  a drachm  ; 
powder  them  together,  and  add  to 
them  fugar-candy  three  ounces,  fpi- 


rits  of  wine  a pint  and  an  half,  and 
a pint  of  oil  of  vitriol;  digeit  together 
thirty  days,  and  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  filtre  it  for  ufe : the  dofe 
from  te;i  to  forty  drops  in  any  f lik- 
able vehicle,  two  or  three  times  in  a 
day,  obferving  to  take  it  when  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty.  It  is  taken 
to  promote  an  appetite,  ft  lengthen 
digeftion,  and  in  relaxed  habits ; be- 
ing much  preferable  to  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  of  the  (hops. 

Strengthening  Pi  after. 

Take  of  diachylon  plafter  five 
pounds.  Burgundy  pitch  and  colco- 
thar  of  vitriol,  finely  powdered,  each- 
half  a pound  ; oli  ve1  oil  two  ounces  ; 
melt  them  together  over  a flow  fire, 
ftirring  the  whole  till  the  ingredients 
are  entirely  mixed.  A good  appli- 
cation for  ftrained  limbs. 

Anodyne  Plafter. 

Take  cummin-feed  plafter  and 
yellow  wax,  each  one  ounc6  ; opium 
and  camphor,  each  two  drachms;  mix 
them  together : this  is  calculated  to 
give  eafe  in  arthritic  pains,  and  all 
fuch  as  arife  from  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, whether  from  venereal  or 
fcorbutic  caufes. 

If  chi  at  ic  Plafter. 

Take  Burgundy  pitch  four  ounces, 
euphorbium  in  powxier  a drachm  and 
an  half,  and  make  into  a plafter,  with 
a fuflicieni  quantity  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine. Vide  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpi-  . 
tal. 

V olatile  Plafter. 

Take  of  volatile  fal-ammoniac  a 
drachm,  camphor  two  drachms,  and 
mix  into  an  empiafter,  with  Venice 
turpentine.  A warm  difeu  tient. 

Rcftringent  Clyfter. 

Take  of  the  reftringent  deco&ion 
without  the  Peruvian  bark,  four 
ounces;  of  the  fcordium  electuary 
half  an  ounce;  mix  them  together. 

Reftringent 
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Reftri agent  Clyfter. 

Take  of  the  reftringent  decoction 
without  the  Peruvian  bark,  four 
ounces  ; of  the  feorcjium  electuary 
Ji.Jf  an  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Raftringnrt  Cyfier , with  Opium. 

TaU  of  the  reftringent  clyfter  fix 
ounces  and  an  half,  anddiffolye  in  it 
two  grains  pf  pure  opium.  Either  of 
the  is;  may  be  ufetj.  in  obltinate  Jluxes 
pi  the  belly. 

Common  Clyfter. 

Take  of  rhe  clyfter  decoction  ten 
conces,  fweetoil  three  ounces,  fyrup 
«ff  buckthorn  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together. 

Cholic  Clyfter. 

Take  of  die  clyfter  deco&ion  tea 
ounces,  fweet  oil  three  ounces,  Glau- 
ber's ialt  one  ounce,  and  powder  of 
feicra-picra  a drachm-  mix  for  ufe. 

Oleaginous  Clyfter. 

_ Take  of  clyfter  decodtion  and  fwcet 
cif,  each,  fi,\  ounces,  mix  them,  to- 
gether. 

- Turpentine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  the  clyfter  deco&ion  ten 
ounces,  and  mix  therewith  half  an 
ounce  of  turpentine,  incorporated 
with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  half  an 
ounce  cf  .lenitive  el,  ttuarv:  this  is 
Hie  clyfter  generally  ufed  in  fits  of  the 
fione  and  gra\  el. 

Reftringent  Fomentation. 

Take  ol  oak  bark  two  pounds,  of 
balauibne  flowers  half  a pound.  Boil 
them  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  one 
half  is  wafted  away  ; then  diflolve  in 
the  remaining  liquor.  fix  ounces  of 
common  alum  : this  is  the  ufual  fo- 
mentation after  cutting  for  the  ftone, 
cJUtd  it  will  greatly  aftrmge  the  fibres, 
not  only  fo  ro  reduce  a relay.ed  part 
to  its  proper  tone,  but  alfoklfen  any 
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aperture  of  the  veflcls,  made  by  in- 
cilion,  in/uch  a manner  as  to  haften 
their  re-uni'on.  It  ought  to  be  ufed 
as  hot  as  pollible  without  fealding. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  of  wormwood,  bat,  and 
rofemary  leaves,  each  four  handfuls* 
boil  them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  ftrain  off' a gallon,  to  which 
add  a quart  of  malt  or  melafles  fpi- 
rits. 

Poppy  Fomentation. 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  poppy- 
heads,  and  boil  them  in  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  water  to  ftrain  offa  quart, 
to  which  add  an  ounce,  and  an  half  of 
the  beft  vinegar : this  is  ufed  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  and  in 
wounds  attended  with  great  pain. 

Ale.xipbarmic  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  peftoral  decoffion 
and  alexipharmic  tincture,  equal 
parts,  and  mix  them  Together : this 
gargle  does  wonderful  fervice  in  the 
putrid  fore-throat. 

Common  Gargle. 

1 ake  barley-water  one  pint,  honey 
of  roles  three  ounces,  and  make  the 
mixture  agreeably  tart  with  fpirits  of 
vitriol : this  is  the  beft  gargle  that 
can  be  ufed  for  a cooler  and  deter- 
gent. VI  here  the  mouth  has  white 
fpeck,s,  as  is  common  in  young  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  made  raor?  four,  if 
neceliary,  and  rubbed  hard  upon 
thofe  places,  with  a rag  tied  on  a fpoon, 
or  Ikeivfr. 

V tlatile  Gargle , 

Take  pf  the  paralytic  infufion  a 
pint,  and  mix  with  it  an  ounce  of 
fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac  : this  is  very 
pungent  and  fpiritupus,  and  well 
contrived  to  warm  and  llimulate  the 
fibres  which  have  loft  their  tone  in 
paralytic  cafes. 
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Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  London  philonium  thirty 
grains,  fimple  mint- water  ten  drachms , 
Jalnaica  pepper- water  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,  mix  them  together  for  one 
dole : this  is  a warm  opiate,  and  is 
prefcribed  in  diforders  of  the  bowels, 
to  be  repeated  at  diferetion. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  ftomachic  draught  two 
ounces,  and  diflolve  in  it  two  drachms 
of  the  diuretic  fait.  One  of  thele 
draughts  may  be  given  night  and 
mornng  in  droplical  habits,  during 
the  ufe  of  other  me'dicines  calculated 
for  that  diforder. 

Emetic  Draught. 

Take  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  fif- 
teen grains,  oxymel  of  fquills  fix 
drachms,  and  fimple  alexiterial  water 
one  ounce,  mix  them  for  one  dofe.  A 
fafe  and  efficacious  emetic,  if  warm 
water  is  drank  plentifully  during  its 
operation. 

Epileptic  Draught. 

Take  a drachm  and  a half  of  vale- 
rian  finely  powdered,  loaf  fugar  a 
drachm,  and  one  ounce  and  an  half 
of  fimple  alexiterial  water,  mix  them 
together.  One  of  thefe  draughts  may 
be  taken  three  times  in  a day,  in  ner- 
vous, paralytic,  or  epileptic  cafes.' 

Nephritic  Draught. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  incorporate  it  with 
honey ; to  which  add  three  drachms 
of  Jamaica  pepper-water,  and  an 
ounce  and  an  h If  of  fimple  mint- 
water.  One  of  thefe  draugnts  fhould 
be  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Oily  Draught. 

Take  of  cold-drawn  linfeed-oil 
half  an  ounce,  fimple  alexiterial 
water  one  ounce,  fimple  fyrup  two 
drachms,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ten 
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drops,  mix  them  into  a draught:  to 
be  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Thefe  arc  in  great  efteem,  and' 
much  u fed  in  common  practice,  not 
only  in  inward  ulcerations  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  bread,  but  alfo  in  o Lu- 
ll-ructions of  the  urinary  paflageS  and 
fome  cholicky  diforders. 

Purging  OVy  Draught. 

Take  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and 
fimple  alexiterial  water,  -each  one 
ounce,  Jamaica  pepper- water  three 
drachms,  Epfom  fait  one  ounce;  mix 
into  a draught  to  be  repeated  as  occa~ 
fion  requires. 

Olihanian  Draught. 

Take  powder  of  gum’  olibanum 
half  a drachm,  mix  it  with  a little 
honey,  then  add  fvrup  of  bailam,  and 
Jamaica  pepper  - water,  each  two 
drachms ; fimple  alexiterial  water  one 
ounce,  mix  together  for  one  dofe  : to 
be  taken  twice  in  a day.. 

This  is  ufually  prefcribed  for  the 
whites,  and  to  remove  weakneffes  of 
the  urinary  parts. 

Purging  Draught. 

Take  three  ounces  of  theinfufio  t 
of  fena,  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper- water,  and  one  ounce  of  fyrup 
of  buckthorn,  mix'  together,  to  be 
taken  three  times  in  a week,  or  as 
often  as  occafion  may  require.  A 
fafe  cathartic  in  all  cafes  where  pur- 
ging is  required. 

Refrigerant  Draught. 

Take  nitre  and  loaf  fugar,  each 
two  fcruples,  fimple  alexiterial  water 
one  ounce  and  an  half,  nutmeg- water 
two  drachms.  One  of  thefe  draughts 
are  to  be  taken  every  fix  hours. 

Saponaceous  Draught. 

Take  Venice  foap  one  drachm,: 
fimple  alexiterial  water  two  ounces, 
la  en.'er  drops  one  drachm,  fimple 
fyrup  three  drachms,  mix  into  a 

draught : 
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draught : to  be  taken  twice  in  a day, 
in  the  jaundice,  ltone,  or  gravel. 

Stomachic  Draught, 

Take  fait  of  Tartar  one  fcruple  ; 
Jemon  juice  half  an  ounce,  fuuple 
mint-water  an  ounce,  Jamiaia  pep- 
per-water half  an  ounce,  mix  into  a 
draught : to  be  taken  three  times  in 
day  in  naufeas,  &c. 

Nervous  Draught. 

Take  Ruffian  caftor  in  powder  one 
drachm,  oil  of  amber  twelve  drops, 
fal  volatile  twenty  drops,  fimple 
cinamon-water  two  ounces,  fyrup  of 
cloves  two  drachms,  mix  them  into  a 
draught.  If  taken  twice  in  a day,  it 
is  of  amazing  efficacy  againft  the.  dis- 
orders its  title  expreffes. 

Sulphurated  Draught. 

Take  of  the  fimple  alexitcrial 
water  two  ounces,  fulphurated  water 
half  an  ounce,  fimple  fyrup  two 
drachms,  mix  into  a draught  : to  be 
taken  three  times  in  a day. 

This  ispreferibed  with  fuc’cefs,  in 
fits  of  the  convulfive  afthma. 

Volatile  Draught. 

Take  volatile  fal  ammoniac  fifteen 
grains,  fimple  alexitcrial  water  two 
ounces,  and  two  drachms  of  the 
fimple  fyrups;  mix  into  a draught:  to 
be  taken  every  fix  hours  to  promote  a 
diaphorefis  in  low  nervous  fevers,  or 
in  the  rheumatic  fever. 

Camomile  Infujiott, 

Take  an  handful  of  camomile 
■flowers,  infu-fe  them  in  afufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  drain  off 
a quart,  to  which  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  malt  or  melafffes  Spirits : the 
dofe  is  a quarter  of  a pint  twice  in  a 
day,  to  create  an  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote digedion. 

Paralytic  Infujton* 

Take  horfe-radifh  and  niudard* 
fedd  bruifed,  each  three  ounces,  in- 
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fufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling  water; 
when  cold,  drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  malt  or 
melaffes  Spirits  : three  ounces  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

Infujion  of  Valerian. 

Take  one  ounce  of  bruifed  valerian 
root,  infufe  it  in  twelve  ounces  of 
boiling  water  : when  cold,  drain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  fix  drachms  of 
compound  lavender  drops. 

Three  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day  in  nervous  and  para- 
lytic diforders. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  half  a pint  of  the  fimple  alexi- 
terial  water,  two  ounces  of  Jamaica 
pepper-water,  and  dx  drachms  of 
fyrup  of  clove-giily-flowers.mix  them* 
into  a julep. 

Common  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  a lex  i ter  ial- wa  ter 
eight  ounces,  treacle  - water  two 
ounces,  of  the  fimple  fyrup  half  an 
ounce,  and  mix  them  into  a julep. 

Hyjlcric  Julep. 

Take  half  a pint  of  fimple  penny- 
royal water,  two  ounces  of  fpiritu-’ 
ous  penny-royal  water,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  and  mix  them' 
into  a julep. 

Mint  Julep. 

Take  half  a pint  of  fimple  mint- 
•water,  tw'o  ounces  of  Spirit  of  mint, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  fimple 
fyrup,  mix  them  into  a julep.  Vida 
St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital. 

Styptic  Julep. 

Take  half  a pint  of  fpring  water, 
two  ounces  of  the  dyptic  tinduie, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  quinces; 
mix  them  into  a julep. 

Three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  thefe 
juleps,  are  preferibed  to  walk  down 
medicines  in  a more  Solid  form,  cal- 
culated 
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culated  fol*  the  purpofes  their  re- 

fpeCtive  titles  express. 

Two  large  fpoonfuls  of  ammonia- 
Cum  milk,  prepared  as  dire&ed  in  the 
Supplement,  are  directed  to  be  taken 
i in  the  althma,  whenever  the  fhortnefs 
;1  o t breath  is  troublefome,  And  in  all 
[i  cafes  where  expectoration  is  wanted. 

Rejlringent  Milk. 

Take  oak  bark,  pomegranate  (hells, 

4 and  tormentil  roots,  bruifed,  of  each 
j two  ounces,  boil  them  in  a piht  of 
a milk  and  a pint  of  water,  till  one 
!(  half  is  wafted  away  ; towards  the  end 
1 add  two  ounces  of  cinnamon,  and 

ftrain  off  the  liquor  when  cold  : two 
!j  Ounces  may  be  taken  frequently  : this 
fj  is  preferibed  in  thofe  diarrhoeas  which 
i accompany  the  Iaft  itage  of  con- 
i|  lumptive  diforders. 

\Vbite  Mercurial  Liniment . 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  hogs- 
lard,  and  two  drachms  of  'white  pre- 

5 cipitate,  mix  them  together:  this  is  a 
i very  neat  and  efficacious  ointment  for 
j the  itch,  and  all  outward  foulneffes  of 
i the  (kin  ; but  the  body  muft  be  kept 
i open  duriiig  the  ufe  of  it,  lead,  if 

the  patient  gets  cold,  a falivation 
might  unexpectedly  enfue* 

Volatile  Liniment i 

Take  half  a pint  of  rieats-fdot  oil, 
two  ounces  of  fpirits  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor, and  two  ounces  of  fpirits  of  fal 
ammoniac,  mix  them  together  : this 
is  a very  powerful  difeutient,  and  is 
directed  to  be  rubbed  in  upon  any  in- 
i duration,  as,  by  its  warmth  and  Yub- 
ftilty,  it  attenuates  the  ftagnant  iiiat- 
'ter,  and  renders  it  fit  to  be  taken  up 
(again  by  the  abforbing  veffcls,  or 
i helps  to  breathe  it  out  by  the  pores  of 
; the  (kin. 

Sulphur  Lotion. 

Take  half  a pound  of  flour  of 
brimftone,  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait 
two  ounces,  boil  them  in  fix  pints  of 
1 water  to  four  pints;  wheu  cold,  ftrain 
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the  liquor  off  for  ufe.  For  its  ufe  fee 
St.  Thomas's  Hofpiral. 

Alkalized  Mercury  i 

Take  four  ounces  of  quickfilver, 
And  fix  ounces  of  crabs-eves  finely 
levigated,  rub  them  together  in  a 
marble  mortar  till  the  (JUickfilver 
entirely  difappears,  and  Ihe  powder 
is  changed  tb  a grey  colour.  From 
five  grains  to  two  fcrilples  may  be 
given  ill  aliy  vehicle  twice  in  a day  : 
this  is  a fife  medicine,  and  may  be 
given  to  young  children  for  the 
worms,  and  all  crudities  and  acri- 
mony of  the  humours. 

Mixture  againjl  Dcafnefs . 

Take  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  oi? 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  half  a drachm 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  mix  therti 
together. 

A few  drops  are  to  be  potifed  into 
each  ear  every  night,  flopping  them 
afterwards  with  cotton  or  black 
wool. 

P chloral  Mixture'. 

Take  cold-drawn  linfeed-oil,  find 
fyrup  of  balfam,  each  two  ounces, 
mix  them  together : two  large  fpoon- 
fuls  to  be  taken  three  times  in  a 
day. 

Pe floral  Mixture  with  Diacodiunn 

Take  linfeed  oil  find  fyrup  of 
white  poppy-heads,  each  two  ouhees, 
mix  them  together;  the  dofe  is  the 
fame  as  the  former.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent mediciries  in  pleurifies,  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs,  coughs,  and  all 
diforders  of  the  bread. 

Ajlbtnatic  Mixture', 

Take  Ample  mint  - ivater  four 
ouhees,  Jamaica  pepper-ivater,  and 
bxymelof  fqtiills,  each  two  ounces, 
mix  them  together : two  fpoonfuls 
are  to  be  taken  frequently  : this  is  4 
powerful  expeftonmt, 

U 
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Rtfiringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  alexiterial-water  fix 
ounces,  Jamaica  pepper-water  two 
ounces,  of  the  fcordiuni  eleCtuary  half 
an  ounce,  mix  them  together : take 
two  large  fpoonfuls  after  ever)'  looie 
fiooh  <iui 

Alterative  Pills.' 

Take  one  drachm  of  ( calomel,  two 
drachms  of  tire  fpordium  electuary, 
and,  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
liquorice  powder,  make  the  mafs  into 
fixty  pills,  one  of  ylrich  may  b’c  taken 
every  night  and  morning  : tKefc  are 
tifed  in  venereal,  fcorbutic,  and  le- 
prous diforders, 

Ammoniacum  Pills . 

Take  a fcruple  of  gum  ammonia- 
eum,  and  fix  grains  of  the  ftoraxpUh 
mix  them  together'  for  one  dole  j td 
betaken  every  night  going  to  refit 
this  is  a very  good  peCtoral  medi- 
cine.. 

Pills  for  a Cough . 

Take  Rufus’s-pillJifteen^grains,  of 
the  faponaceous  pill  eight  grains,  di- 
vide into,  three  pills,  which  are  tp  be 
taken  at  night  going  to  reft  : this  ft 
Well  contrived  to  flop  the  defluxion  ot 
rheum  which  continually  provokes 
coughing,  and  to  divert  it  by  a pro-, 
per  dlfcharge. 

Strengthening  Pills « 

Take  rhubarb  jn  powder  one  ounce, 
and  make  it  into  .fifty  pills,  vyith  a 
fufficient  quantity, of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, 5 the  dofc  is  half  a drachm  twice 
in  a day  : thefe  are  directed  with 
fuccefs  in  the, floor  albus,  and  old 
gleets,  free  from  virulence. 

Ephraftie  Pills » 

Take  hiera-picra,  gum  ammonia- 
cura,  and  prepared  fteel,pch  half  an 
ounce,  make  into  pills  with  the 
fimple 'fyr up.  Half  a drachm,  di- 
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vlded  into  four  pills;  may  be  taken 
twice  in  a day. 

This  compofition  is  a powerful  de- 
obfiruent,  and  is  therefore  of  ufe  in 
almoft  all  chronic  diforders  from  ob. 
ftruCtions  : they  keep  the  body  mo. 
derately  open,  and  will  do  great 
fcrvice  in  hypochodriac  affections. 

dhiickfilver  Pills. 

Tajce  quickfilver  killed  with  Venice 
turpentine  two  drachms,  fcanunony, 
jalap,  and  gamboge,  two  drachms 
each „ make  into  a mafs  withfyrup  of 
buckthorn  : the  dofe  is  half  a drachm 
every  morning. 

It  is"  certainly  a good  medicine  in 
ycncfeal,  fcropHulous,  and  leprous 
cafes. 

IPy fieri c Pills. 

Take  galbanum  and  gum  ammoni- 
acurn,  half  an  ounce  of  , each,  make 
into  a mafs  for  pills,  with  the  fnnple 
fyrup ; ;the  dofe  is  a fcruple  twice  in- 
a day:  this  pill  is  excellently  con-, 
trived  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an 
hyfteric,  bcirig  as  effectual  as  it  13 
fimple  and  eafy  of  preparation. 

: >1 

jri  Stomachic  Pills.  , . 

Take  Virginia  fnake-root  and 
hiera-picra,  each  two  drachms,  ex-; 
trad  of  geqtian  half  an  ounce,  make 
into  pills,  with  the white,  fyrup  : the 
dofe  is  half  a drachm  night  and* 
mprnihg : thefe  continued,  for  fonts 
time  together,  warm  a cold  weak  fto- 
mach  that  is  filled  with  crudities  and 
flatulencies,  and  by  degrees  give  new' 
ft  length  to  the  fibres,  and  procure  a 
good  digeftion. 

White  Potion. 

Takebalfam  of  capivi,  difiojved, 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  a 
drachm,  two  drachms  of  the  fimple 
fyrup,  and  one  ounce  and  an  half  of 
fimple  alexiterial-water,  mix  them  to- 
gether ; to.  be  taken  twice'iha  day.— 
hide  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital. 

Alex  iter  ial 
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A.'exiteridl  Powdery 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs-clavvs  one  fcruple,  Virginia 
fnake-root  four  grains,  contrayerva 
fix  grains ; mix  for  one  dofe  ' to  be 
repeated  every  fix  hours,  with  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  the  cordial  julep,  to  pro- 
mote a diaphorefis  in  fevers  of  the 
low  dep  reded  kind. 

Antimonial  Poivder. 

Take  crude  antimony'  in  fine  pow- 
der two  fcruples,3?thiops-mineral  one 
fcruple ; mix  for  one  dofe  : to  be 
taken  twice  in  a day.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy'  in  all  cutaneous  foul- 
neffes ; as  fcabs,  itch,  herpes,  leprofy, 
and  the  like  ; efpecially  if  the  patient 
be  fird  bled,  and  purged  with  calo- 
mel, drinking  a.t  the  fame  time  the 
dietetic  decoction,  and  anointing  the 
eruptions  with  the  itch  ointment. 

The  powder  for  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog  is  prepared  as  directed  in  the  Sup- 
plement, and  ufed  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  Dr.  Mead  for  its 
adminidration. 

TF~arm  Powder, 

Take  prepared  coral  and  fcammo-. 
jay,  finely  powdered,  each  fix  drachms; 
refill  of  jalap  one  drachm ; mix  toge- 
ther. Fifteen  grains  are  the  proper 
dofe,  two  or  three  times  a week. 

This  purges  very  brifkly,  and  is  ex- 
tremely effectual  againft  worms,  efpe- 
ciallv  in  young  perfons. 

The  ophthalmic  powder  is  white 
vitriol  very  finely  powdered. 

Common  Purging  Powder . 

Take  half  a drachm  of  powder  of 
jalap,  twice  in  a week,  in  any  liquid, 

Purging  Mercurial  Povodcr, 

Take  rhubarb  one  fcruple,  calomel 
ten  grains ; mix  them  together.  To 
be  taken  twice  in  a week. 

7 in  Powder. 

Take  of  prepared  tin  one  ounce  and 
art  half, ‘worm- feed  half  an  ounce; 
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mix  them  together  : the  proper  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  halt  a drachm 
night  and  mottling.  See  the  Tin 
Bolus,  page  47. 

Compound  lavender  drops,  fpirits 
of  nitre,  of  fal  ammoniac,  of  wine 
camphorated,  of  vitriol,  offal  vola- 
tile ; fyrups,  of  white  poppy-heads, 
of  buckthorn,  and  fimple,  are  pre- 
pared as  directed  in  the  Supplement, 

Syrup  of  Cloves. 

Take- one  pound  of  cloves  and  one 
ounce  of  cochineal,  bruife  them,  and 
infufe  them  in  a veffel  clofe  flopped, 
in  two  gallons  and  a quart  of  boiling- 
water,  for  twenry-four  hours  ; then 
add  twenty-eight  pounds  of  loaf  fu- 
gar,  and  boil  to  a proper  confidence. 
This  is  ufed  as  a fubftitute  for  the  fy- 
rup  of  clove-gilly-flowers. 

Alexipbarmic  Tincture, 

Take  of  contrayerva  and  fnake- 
root  bruifed,  each  two  drachms ; co- 
chineal a fcruple;  infufe  them  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  to 
ftrain  off  twelve  ounces,  to  which  add 
Tour  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper-water. 
Four  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  fix 
hours,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
exigence  of  the  cafe,  in  the  beginning 
of  acute  didempers.  It  will,  with  pro- 
per diluters,  raife  a diaphorefis  fooner 
than-almoft  any  other  medicine. 

TinClures,  bitter,  aromatic,  of  an- 
timony, of  cantharides,  of  carda- 
moms, of  cador,  of  faffron,  of  affa- 
feetida,  of  guaiacum  volatile,  of  deel, 
with  fpirit  of  fait,  of  myrrh,  of  fena, 
of  rofes,  oflead,  of  fnake-root,  dypr 
tic  and  thebaic,  are  prepared  as  di- 
fefted  in  the  Supplement, 

7incture  to  provoke  the  Mcnfes , 

Take  black  helebore  grofsly  pow- 
dered four  ounces,  reftified  fpirits  of 
wine  twelve  ounces ; digell  them  to- 
gether for  three  weeks. 

This  is  an  admirable  medicirtc  for 
many  purpofes,  but  particularly  it  ex- 
cels in  removing  uterine  obd ructions ; 
and  in  fanguinc  conditutions,  where 
H z ltccl 
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fteel  is  hurtful,  this  never  fails  of 
forcing  the  menltrual  difcharge. — 
From  twenty  to  fixty  drops  may  be 
taken  twice  in  a day  in  any  fuitabjc 
vehicle. 

Tincture  of  Japan  Earth , 

Take  of  Japan  earth  one  ounce,  Pe^ 
ruvian  bark  and  balauflines  each  half 
anouuce;  bruife  them,  and  infufe  in 
ha}f  a pint  of  redified  fpiritsof  wine, 
and  four  ounces  of  fpirituous  cinna- 
mon water. 

This  is  of  good  fervice  in  all  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  dyfenteries,  and  immo- 
derate flux  of  the  menfes,  and  even  in 
a gonorrhoea,  and  old  gleets,  where 
the  virulence  has  been  already  re- 
moved. Its  dofe  is  from  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  to  two  tea-fpoonfuls,  in  aglafs  of 
red-port  wine,  two  or  threg  times  ip 
? day. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  rhubarb  grofsly  powdered 
four  ounces  and  an  half,  coriander  or 
cardamom  feeds  two  drachms ; infufe 
in  a quart  of  water  and  a pint  of  me- 
Iafles  fpirits, 

This  is  a mighty  mild  and  innocent 
tindure  of  rhubarb,  and  may  with 
the  utmofi:  fafety  be  given  to  young 
children,  without  danger  of  inflaming 
their  tender  vifeera,  or  raifing  a fever, 
by  the  burning  fpirit  with  which 
tindure  of  rhubarb  is  commonly  ex- 
traded. 

Yellow  Bojilicon , 

Take  yellow  rofin,  and  linfeed-oil 
cold-drawn,  each  five  poqnds ; yel- 
low wax  two  poqnds  and  an  half ; 
common  turpentine  ten  ounces ; dif- 
folve  the  other  ingredients  in  the  oil, 
ilir  them  well  together,  and  then  drain 
the  whole  for  an  ointment : this  is 
the  common  digeftive  in  all  green 
wounds.  Sec, 

Ointment  for  a perpetual  B/iJlen. 

Take  half  a pound  of  yellow  bafi- 
licon,  and  mix  with  it  one  ounce  of 
Spaniflv-Jlies  in  fine  powder ; this 
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ointment  feems  principally  intended 
for  drefling  blifters,  in  order  to  keep 
them  running  during  pleafure,  as  may 
be  commodioufly  eneded  by  fpread- 
ing  a little  thereof  upon  a piece  of 
linen,  and  applying  it  occafionally  to 
the  part. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  four  ounces  of  ointment  of 
marfhmallows,  and  mix  with  it  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  quickfilver,  and 
extinguifh  it  in  an  ounce  of  Venice 
turpentine,  then  mix  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  hogs-lard. 

Ditto  camphorated, 

Is  made  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor  to  two  ounces  of  the  mercu- 
rial ointment. 

Ophthalmic  Liniment. 

Take  fpur  ounces  and  an  half  of 
hogs-lard,  bees-wax  and  prepared, 
tutty  each  half  an  ounce,  camphor 
two  drachms  ; mix  them  together, 
and  make  thereof  a liniment. 

For  fimplicity  and  excellence  few 
ophthalmic  ointments  can  compare 
with  this, 

Itch  Ointment , 

Take  two  pounds  of  hogs-lard  and 
four  ounces  of  common  brimltono, 
mix  them  together  into  an  ointment. 

Refrigcrent  Ointment. 

Take  fweet  oil  and  bees-wax, ‘ each 
four  ounces ; fpermaceti  one  ounce 
and  an  half ; and  make  them  into  an 
ointment  according  to  the  rules  of  ar^. 
This  is  ufed  in  the  eryfipelas,  and  to 
prevent  pits  in  the  face  from  the 
fin  all-pox, 

Pale-coloured  Mercurial  Ointment , 

Take  hogs-lard  one  pound,  an,d 
two  ounces  of  mercury  fublimate  \ 
mix  them  together  into  sfi  oint- 
ment. 
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St.  George' 
Ointment  for  afealed  Head. 

Take  one  pound  of  tar,  four  ounces 
of  common  brimltone,  and  one  ounce 
of  yellow  wax ; mix  together  into  an 
ointment. 

During  the  ufe  of  this  ointment, 
proper  alteratives  fhould  be  taken 
internally,  and  the  child’s  head 
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Ihould  be  covered  ’with  an  hog’s 
bladder. 

Green  Ointment. 

Take  half  a pound  of  yellow  bafill- 
con,  and  a drachm  of  verdigris ; 
mix  them  together  into  an  ointment. 
See  St.  George’s  Hofpital. 


St.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL. 

1 


Camphorated  Water. 

TAKE  Roman  vitriol,  and 
Armenian  bole,  each  four 
ounces,  camphor  one  ounce, 
and  powder  them  together  ; of  this 
mixture  fprinkle  one  ounce  at  a time 
into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in 
which  ftir  it  well  about,  then  take 
the  liquor  off  the  fire,  and  let  it 
fettle. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
many  purpofes  externally  ; it  cleanfes 
ulcers,  by  waffling  them  frequently 
with  it  warm;  it  is  good  againft  all 
inflammations,  and  almoll  infallibly 
cures  fore  eyes  : if  it  is  too  ffiarp,  it 
may  be  diluted  with  a little  fpring 
water;  and  in  the  itch  it  is  bothfafe 
and  efficacious. 

Shell  Tame  Water. 

Take  of  calcined  oyfter-fhells  one 
ound,  and  pour  on  them  a gallon  of 
oiling  water;  the  water  fhould  {land 
four  hours  or  longer  on  the  fhells, 
and  it  Ihould  be  made  in  an  earthen 
Vcffel. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Whytt, 
jpoffeffes  the  whole  lithontriptic  power 
9 1"  Mrs.  Stephens’s  medicines,  From 


three  pints  to  two  quarts  muff  be  taken 
every  day,  and  continued  till  the  cure 
is  effected. 

The  difagreeable  tafte  of  the  lime 
water  may  be  mitigated  by  adding  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  new  milk  to 
each  dofe,  and  if  it  occafions  colli  ve- 
nefs,  it  will  be  neceffary  now  and 
then  to  take  an  ounce  of  manna  dif- 
folved  in  whey,  or  barley-water  ; the 
patient  ought  to  drink  no  more  of  any 
liquor  than  is  fufficient  to  quench  his 
third,  and  he  fhould  retain  his  urine 
as  long  as  he  can  without  uneafinefs, 
that  it  may  have  the  longer  time  to 
aft  on  the  ftone. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  conferve  of 
rofes,  and  half  a fcruple  of  quick- 
filver;  mix  them  well  together;  rub 
till  the  mercurial  globules  are  extin- 
guifned ; to  be  taken  every  night 
going  to  reft  : this  is  ufed  as  an  alter- 
ative in  cafes  which  require  the  affilt- 
ance  of  mercury  - 

Rhubarh  Bolus. 

Take  fifteen  grains  of  torrified 
rhubarb,  and  one  fcruple  of  the  fcor- 

dium 
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dinm  efe£taary;  mix  them  together 
for  one  dofe  ; to  be  repeated  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  in  diforders  of  the 
bowels. 

Di [anient  Cataplafm. 

' Take  of  dale  bter  grounds  a quart ; 
oatmeal,  as' much  as  is  Sufficient  to 
give  a proper  confidence.  This  ca- 
taplafm cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended in  violent  bruifes,  and  even 
in  beginning  mortifications. 

Medicated  Ale. 

Take  feurvy-grafs,  water-crefles, 
and  brook-lime,  each  three  handfuls  ; 
broom  alhes,  a pound  ; horfe-radilli, 
and  miiftard  feed  bruifed,  each  tliree 
ounces;  juniper  berries,  two  ounces ; 
filings  of  dccl,  two  pounds ; infufe 
them  in  old  ltrong  beer  for  four  days, 
then  decant  the  liquor  off  for  nfe. 
This  is  a good  antifeorbutie,  and  in 
dropfical  and  cachetic  habits  will  be 
of  great  fervicc  if  continued  for  fome 
time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium . 

DifTolve  fifteen  grains  of  white  vi- 
triol in  two  ounces  and  an  half  of 
fpring  water.  Of  great  efficacy  in 
removing  fpecks  and  films  on  the  eyes. 

Decoction  of  Gum  Arabic. 

DiiTolve  half  an  ounce  of  gum  ara- 
ble in  a quart  of  barley-water this 
is  given  for  common  drink  in  the 
ftranguary,  arifing  from  the  applies 
tion  of  biiflers. 

Scarlet  Decoction, 

Take  nitre  one  ounce,  loaf  fugar 
two  ounces,  and.-  cochineal  fixteen 
grains ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  wa- 
ter till  the  nitre  is  entirely  diffolved; 
then  drain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Two  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  in  a day,  to  promote 
urine,  and  coof  the  urinary  paffages 
in  gonorrhoeas,  dranguaries,  6cc. 
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Decoction  of  Chalk. 

Take  two  ounces  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  halt  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic, 
boil  them  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  drain  off" a gallon.  A good 
redringent  in  diarrhoeas,  after  a few 
dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  an  emetic  of 
ipecacoanha,  and  may  be  drank  at 
plcafure. 

Compound  Hartshorn  Drink. 

Take  iix  drachms  of  burnt  harts- 
horn, three  drachms  of  prepared 
crabs-eyes,  comfrey  and  tormentil- 
roots,  each  two  drachms ; boil  them 
in  three  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  to 
which  add  one  ounce  of  fimple  pep- 
per-mint water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
iyrup  of  white  poppy  heads. 

Either  this  or  the  former  may  be 
taken  as  common  drink  in  diarrhoeas, 
and  all  acute  difeafes  attended  with 
a loofenefs,  obferving  the  foregoing 
caution. 

Bran  Water. 

Take  four  handfuls  of  bran,  and 
boil  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to  four 
quarts,  then  drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
bed  honey.  This  is  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  coughs  and  diforders 
of  the  bread. 

Strong  Guaiaatm  Decoction. 

Take  guaiacum  (havings  eight 
pounds,  and  macerate  them  in  iix- 
teen  gallons  of  water  for  fix  hours  ; 
then  boil  for  fix  hours,  and  drain  off 
for  ufe  ten  gallons. 

The  weak  deccwftion  of  ditto  is 
naade  by  adding  a pint  of  warm  wa- 
ter to  every  quart  of  the  ftrong  de- 
coction. This  decoCtion  is  of  fer- 
vice  in  venereal  and  fcorbutic  com-* 
plaints,  drank  plentifully. 

Bark  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  grofsly 
powdered  one  ounce,  water  three 
pints ; boil  them  together  over  a flow 
fire  for  three  hours,  then  increafe  the 
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fire,  and  boil  for  three  or  four  hours 
longer,  fo  as  to  pour  off  clear  about 
one  pint,  to  which  add  two  ounces 
of  melaffes  fpivits.  The  dofe  is  a tea- 
cup full  every  two  hours,  in  inter- 
mitting fevers. 

Decoction  cf  Elm  Bark. 

Take  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
one  ounce,  arid  boil  it  in  a quart  ot 
of  water  to  a pint  j then  drain  off  the 
liquor  for  ufe. 

This  makes  an  admirable  gargle 
in  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  cure  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  even  the  leprofy  itfelf. 

Wormwood  Electuary. 

Take  conferee  of  wormwood  a 
pound.  Winter^  bark  in  powder  half 
a pound,  and  mix  into  an  electuary 
wi'th  fyrup  of  ginger*,  the  dofe  is  the 
quantity  of  a nutmeg  two  or  three 
times  in  a day,  in  all  complaints 
arifing  from  indigeftion. 

Acid  Electuary. 

Take  conferve  of  rotes  and  ftoned 
raillns,  each  three  ounces,  oil  oi  vi- 
triol half  a drachm,  and  mix  into  an 
electuary  with  two  ounces  of  the  dim- 
ple fyrup. 

Pectoral  Electuary.  < 

Take  conferve  of  hips  one  punch 
and  an  half,  fpermaceti  three  drachms, 
prepared  crabs-eyes  one  drachm  ; mix 
into  an  eleCtuary  with  the  funple 
fyrupi  .) 

Elecampane  Elec  treaty. 

Take  elecampane,  and  Spanilh  li* 
quorice  diffolved  in  water,  and  gum 
ammoniacum  diffolved  in  vinegar, 
each  an  equal  quantity,  and  mix  into 
an  eleCtuary  with  fyrup  df  garlic. 

The  quantity  of  a nutmeg  of  either 
of  thefe  electuaries  may  be  taken  to 
promote  expectoration  three  or  four 
times  in  a day. 
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Chalybeate  Electuary. 

Take  conferve  of  wormwood  and 
prepared  Heel  each  two  ounces,  pow- 
der of  ginger  half  an  ounce,  and  mix 
into  an  eleCtuary  with  the  limple 
fvrup.  The  dofe  is  the  quantity  of  a 
hutmeg  twice  in  a day.  Ufing  exer- 
cife  greatly  alfiits  the  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  in  obftruCtions  and  other 
difotders  incident  to  women. 

. ' ' i 

I Guaiacntn  Electuary. 

Take  conferve  of  Wormwood,  cin- 
nabar of  antimony s and  gum  guaia- 
cum,  each  an  equal  quantity,  and 
mix.  into  an  electuary  with  the  fim- 
ple  fyrup.  The  dofe  is  the  quantity 
6f  a nutmeg  twice  in  , a day,  and  is 
furprizingly  efficacious  in  removing 
rheumatic  diforders. 

Cotnpound  Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  half  a pound  of  lenitive 
eleCtuary,  one  ounce  of  powder  of 
jalap,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fal 
prunella,  and  mix  into  an  eleCtuary 
with  the  iimple  fyrup. 

This  purges  very  gently,  and  is 
generally  given  in  the  morning,  the 
quantity  of  a nutmeg,  to  work  off  any 
mercurials  which  may  have  been 
taken  overnight. 

Bark  Electuary. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  powder,  and  mix  it  into  an 
eleftuary  with  the  limple  fyrup  : the 
dofe  is  the  quantity  of  a large  nutmeg 
three  or  four  times  a day.  See  St. 
Thomas’s  Hofpital. 

Valerian  Electuary. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powder  of 
valerian,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  mix  into  an  eleftuary 
with  fyrup  of  ginger  : the  dofe  is  the 
quantity  of  a large  nutmeg  three  or 
four  times  in  a day.  An  efficacious 
medicine  in  nervous  complaints. 
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Bates's  Pepper-  Electuary. 


Take  long-pepper  one  ounce  and  an 
fcialf,  rue  half  an  ounce,  fal-gem 
five  drachms,  and  make  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  twelve  ounces  of  treacle. 
A warm  ftomachic,  and  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  flatulencies  proceeding  from  a 
cold  weak  flomach. 

MuJiard  Electuary. 

Take  whole  muflard  feeds,  and 
conferve  of  wormwood,  each  equal 
parts,  and  mix  into  an  eleduary 
with  fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  is  very  efficacious  in  ftimu- 
lating  the  fibres,  and  difeuffing  vifei- 
dities,  and  is  therefore  excellent  in 
paralytic,  dropfical,  and  rheumatic 
diforders : thedofe  is  the  quantity  of 
a large  nutmeg  three  or  four  times  in 
a day. 

Balfamic  Electuary. 

Take  fpermaceti,  and  conferve  of 
hips,  each  four  ounces,  prepared 
oyltcr  ihell6  one  ounce,  balfam  of 
Peru  fix  drachms,  and  make  into  an 
eleduary  with  fyrup  of  white  poppy 
heads.  The  dofe  is  the  quantity  of 
a large  nutmeg,  three  or  four  times  a 
dav. 

Care  muft  be  taken  during  the  ufe 
of  balfamic  medicines,  that  they  do 
not  pall  and  relax  the  flomach  too 
much,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  ; for 
which  reafon  they  are  often  acidu- 
lated with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  fuch 
things  which  help  to  keep  the  fibres 
of  the  flomach  in  their  due  tcnfion. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  Winter’s  bark,  orange  peels, 
and  fvveet  cane  grofsly  powdered, 
each  an  ounce  ; cloves  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  each  half  an  ounce  ; me- 
lafl'es  fpirits  five  pints ; digeft  them 
together  for  four  days,  then  Arain  off 
the  tindure,  and  pour  on  it,  by  de- 
grees, a pint  and  four  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol-. 


Anodyne  Embrocation. 

Take  fpirits  of  fal  ammoniac  and 
liquid  laudanum,  each  half  an  ounce  1 
fpirits  of  wine  camphorated  three 
ounces;  mix  them  together  for  life. 
This  is  very  penetrating,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  fwellings  will 
do  great  fervice  by  relaxing  the 
irritated  fibres,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  promotes  the  perfpiration  of  the 
obitruded  parts. 

Strengthening  Plajler . 

Take  of  diachylon  plafter  one 
pound,  melt  it  over  a flow  fire,  and 
ftir  into  it  three  ounces  of  Armenian 
bole  in  fine  powder. 

Galbanum  Plajler. 

Take  ftfained  galbanum  half  2 
pound,  frankincenfe,  camphor,  and 
oil  of  amber,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
mix  them  together  : this  is  intended 
to  promote  fuppuration,  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  very  efficacious. 

Plajler  for  the  S crop  hula. 

Take  of  the  mercurial  plafler,  and 
the  hemlock  plafler  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  each  four  ounces,  cam- 
phor three  drachms  ; mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Blijicr  Plajler . 

Take  ttvo  ounces  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  fourteen  ounces  of  melilot 
plafler,  and  half  a pound  of  Spanifli 
flies  in  fine  powder;  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Common  Clyjlcr. 

Tnfufe  an  handful  of  camomile 
flowers  in  two  ounces  of  boiling  bran 
water ; when  cold,  flrain  off  the  li- 
quor for  ufe. 

O ly  Clyjlcr  t 

Add  two  ounces  of  fwcct  oil  to  the 
common  clvfter. 

Purging  Clyjlcr 

Is  made  by  adding  • to  the  oily 
clyfter  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fyrup 
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of  buckthorn,  and  half  an  ounce  ot 
common  fait. 

Starch  Clyfier. 

Diflolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
fcxtrad  of  logwood,  in  fix  ounces  of 
(larch  jelly. 

Anodyne  Starch  C'yfier 

Is  made  by  adding  a'  drachm  of 
London  philonium  to  the  (larch  clyf- 
ter  : thefe  two  lail  are  excellent  clyf- 
ters  in  the  bloody  flux. 

Reftringent  Clyfier. 

Take  of  the  chalk  decodion  fix 
ounces,  and  diflblve  in  it  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fcordium  eleduary. 

This  is  generally  ufed  in  obllinate 
diarrhoeas,  after  the  ufe  of  rhubarb,  of 
an  emetic  of  ipecacoanha. 

Turpentine  Clyfier. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  turpentine 
diflolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
mix  it  with  ten  ounces  of  the  oily 
clyfter.  See  Guy’s  HofpitaU 

Emollient  Fomentations 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  mal- 
lows, and  marihmallows,  with  the 
flowers,  each  an  handful;  boil  them 
(lightly  in  a quart  of  water*  and  drain 
off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Difcutient  Fomentation. 

Take  wormwood  and  camomile- 
flowers,  each  one  ounce,  rofemary 
and  bay-leaves,  each  half  an  ounce* 
boil  them  (lightly  in  fix  pounds  of 
water,  and  drain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe; 

Compound  Fomentation 

Is  made  by  adding  a quart  of  vine- 
gar, and  a pint  of  redified  fpirit,  to 
two  quarts  of  the  difcutient  fomen- 
tation. 

Volatile  Fomentation. 

Sprinkle  a flannel,  wetted  in  the 
difcutient  fomentation,  with  fpirils  of 
lal  anjmoniac,  immediately  before  you 
apply  it  to  the  part  affeded. 
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Antifeptic  Gargle. 

Take  barley-water  a pint,  white- 
wine  vinegar  two  ounces,  tindure  of 
myrrh  half  an  ounce,  and  two  drachms 
of  the  aromatic  tindure;  mix  to- 
gether : this  is  the  gargle  ufuallypre- 
feribed  ih  the  putrid  fore-throat,  in 
Which- it  is  of  infinite  fetvice. 

•r.  **  ' ' f JO  ' : I 

Detergent  Gargle'. 

Take  half  a pint  of  bran-lea,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  honey  of  rofes,  mix 
-them  together  : this  is  fraquentlydi- 
reded  for  ulcers*  and  inflammations 
of  the1  mouth,  &e.  . > 

•Sometimes  two  fcruples  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  addfed  to-  this'  gargle,  to 
render  it  (Jill, more detergent..- 

Volatile.  Gargle. 

Take  half  a pint  of  bran- tea,  four 
Dunces  of  qael.afles.  fpirits,  and  one 
drachm  of  fpirit  pf  fal  ammoniac,  mix 
them  together.^ 

Palfy  Gargle. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  pellitory  of  Spain 
in  a fuflicient  quantity  of  water  to 
drain  off  a pint,  to  which  idd  half  an 
ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,: 
thefe  are  both  excellent  medicines  in 
the  palfy  of  the  tongue. 

Cordial  Draught . 

Take  one  ounce  and  an  half  of 
Ample  alexiterial  water,  half  an  ounce 
of  compound  juniper  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  Ample  fyrup. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  the 
cordial  draught,  and  ttventy  drops  of 
the  thebaic  tindure,  mix  them  to- 
gether ; to  be  taken  attnight  going  to 
red. 

Camphorated  Draughts 

Take  ten  grains  of  camphor, 
honey  one  fcruple,  Ample  penny-royal 
water  two  ounces,  mix  together: 
thefe  draughts  m-ay  be  repeated  every 
Ax  hours,  and  when  a diaphorefis  is 
to  be  encouraged,  nothing  will  fooner 
I raife 
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faife  one,  provided  the  patient  drinks 
plentifully  of  linall  diluting  liquors. 

Mithridate  Draught. 

u 

Take  of  the  cordial  draught  two 
ounces,  mithridate  one  fcruple,  mix 
them  together  for  one  dofe  ; to  be 
repeated  every  fix  hours. 

Valerian  Draught* 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  cofdial 
. draught,  and  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
der of  vtilerian  ; mix  them  for  one 
dofe,  to  be  repeated  every  fix  hours. 

: • o •/) 

Sudorific  Draught < 

Take  mithridate  one  fcruple,  the 
beft  white-wine  vinegar  half  an 
ounce,  fimple  alexiterial  water  one 
ounce,  nutmeg  water  two  drachms, 
fimple  fyrup  one  drachm  ; mix  to- 
gether for  one  dofe,  which  is  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
neceffary. 

Oily  Draught. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  oil  of  al- 
monds, one  ounce  of  fimple  penny- 
royal water,  nutmeg  water,  and  fyrup 
of  marfhmallows,  each  two  drachms, 
mix  together  : one  of  thele  draughts 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  a 
day. 

Oily  Draught,  with  Rhubarb. 

Take  one  ounce  and  an  half  of 
-tin&ure  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds,  twodrachms  of  fyrup 
of  white  poppy-heads,  and  fifteen 
drops  of  the  thebaic  tinclure  ; mix 
together.  I11  dyfenterjes  this  is  a molt 
■ excellent  medicine,  fince  at  the  fame 
time  it  both  aitryiges,  compofes,  and 
helps  forward  the  evacuation  of  fuch 
humours  as  vellicate  the  bowels,abrade 
their  mucus,  and  lay  open  the  capil- 
laries in  fuch  a manner  as  to  caufe  the 
•blood  to  flow  at  every  fiool. 

Common  purging  Draught. 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  infufion  of 

fena,  one  ounce  of  fyrup  of  buck- 
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thorn,  and  three  drachms-  of  com- 
pound juniper  water;  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Saline  draught. 

Take  half  a drachm  of  fait  of 
wormwood,  thirty  drops  of  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  one  ounce  and  an  half  of 
fimple  mint  water,  two  drachms  of 
treacle  water,  and  one  drachm  of  the 
fimple  fyrup. 

Diaphoretic  Draught . 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline 
draught,  and  a fcruple  of  the  diapho- 
retic powder  ; mix  them  together. 

Diaphoretic  Dr  aught  with  Mithridate. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline 
draught  and  one  fcruple  of  mithri- 
date ; mix  them  together. 

SalineDr  aught,  with  Oxym  el  of  Squills 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline- 
draught,  and  two  drachms  of  oxymel 
of  fquills  ; mix  them  together. 

1 , ) 

Ditto  with  V alcrian. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline 
draught,  and  a fcruple  of  valerian; 
mix  them  together. 

Ditto  with  Rhubarb. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline 
draught,  and  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  ; 
mix  them  together. 

Saponaceous  Draught. 

Take  Caftile  foap,  one  drachm  ; 
dilTolve  it  in  two  ounces  and  an  half 
of  warm  water,  and  add  to  it  com- 
pound juniper  water,  and  fyrup  of 
marlhmallows,  of  each  a quarter  of  an 
ounce ; mix  together. 

Dpileptic  Draught. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  faline 
draught,  fait  of  amber,  and  Ruffih 
caftor,  each  ten  grains ; mix  together. 

Squill  Draught. 

Take  vinegar  of  fquills  one  drachm, 
compound  juniper  water  three 

drachms. 


drachms,  fvrup  of  marfhmallows  one 
drachm,  and  ten  drachms  of  fpring- 
water  ; mix  together.  An  efficacious 
diuretic  in  dropfical  diforders. 

Volatile  Draught. 

Take  ten  grains  of  fait  of  harts- 
horn, two  ounces  of  penny-royal 
water,  and  a drachm  of  the  limple 
fy  rup  ; mix  them  together. 

The  oleaginous  Draught. 

Take  ten  grains  of  fait  of  harts- 
horn, ten  drachms  of  penny- royal 
water,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds, and  two  drachms  of  fyrup  of 
marlhmallows  ; mix  them  together. 
Theft  draughts  are  to  be  taken  every 
fix  hours,  in  thofe  diforders  for  which 
they  are  reipeftively  calculated. 

Bitter  Infujton. 

Take  gentian  root  diced,  and  dried 
orange-peel,  each  one  ounce  and  an 
half ; infuft  them  in  five  quarts  of 
boiling  water  ; when  cold,  ftrain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  one  pint  of 
melaffes  fpirit.  An  excellent  lto- 
machic  bitter. 

Garlic  Infujton. 

Take  elecampane,  and  garlic 
diced,  each  one  ounce,  liquorice 
root  three  drachms,  annifceds  and 
carraway-feeds  half  an  ounce  each, 
infufe  in  fix  pints  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  cold  drain  off  the  liquor 
lor  ufe. 

This  powerfully  deterges  the  lungs, 
whence  it  gives  great  relief  in  ailh- 
mas  and  difficulties  of  breathing, 

Harfe-Radijh  Infujton. 

Take  horfe-radilh,  and  muftard 
feeds  bruifed,  each  two  ounces, 
dried  orange-peels  one  ounce.  Win- 
ter’s bark  half  an  ounce;  infuft  in  a 
quart  of  Water  over  a very  flow  fire  ; 
when  cold  drain  of  the  liquor,  and 
add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
melaffes  fpirits : the  dofe  of  thcfe 
infufio'ns  is  from  a quarter  to  half  a 
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pint,  every  night  and  morning. 
This  is  ferviceable  in  paralytic  and 
rheumatic  cafes. 

Arabic  Injection. 

Diffolve  three  drachms  of  gum- 
arabic  in  a pint  of  barley-water,  and 
add  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  honey 
of  rofes. 

Camphorated  Injection. 

Take  of  the  camphorated  water, 
page  57,  a pint,  Egyptian  honey 
three  drachms,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

ferebinthinate  Injection. 

Take  one  pint  of  barley-water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  diffolved 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mix  them 
together. 

Acid  Julep. 

Take  a pint  of  fpring  water,  four 
ounces  of  treacle  water,  and  one 
ounce  and  an  half  of  fyrup  of  vine- 
gar, mix  them  together. 

Chalk  Julep 

Is  made  by  adding  five  drops  of 
oil  of  carraways,  mixed  with  a lump 
of  fugar,  to  a quart  off  the  chalk 
julep  as  prepared  in  the  Supplement. 
Three  or  four  table  ffpoonfuls  may 
be  taken  at  diferetion. 

Per.ny-royal  Julep. 

Take  a pint  of  fimple  penny-royal 
water,  four  ounces  of  drong  penny- 
royal water,  and  an  ounce  of  loaf 
fugar ; mix  them  together.  Thefe 
are  ufed  to  walh  down  other  medi- 
cines of  greater  efficacy, 

Common  Linctus , 

Take  three  ounces  of  fweet  oil, 
fyrup  of  white  poppy -heads  and 
marfhmallows,  each  an  ounce  and  an 
half;  loaf- fugar,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  it  a proper  confidence  : 
a tea-fpoonful  is  to  be  frequently 
taken  in  coutrhs,  &c. 

I % 
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Bituminous  Liniment. 

■ Take  Barbadoes  tar,  and  oil  of  tar- 
tar, each  equal  parts  :•  this  liniment  is 
of  furprizing  lervice  in  white  fwel- 
lings. 

f Camphorated  Liniment. 

. Take  half  a pound  of  rofemary 
leaves,  and  infufe  them  three  or  four 
days  in  two  gallons  of  rectified  fpirits 
of  wine. 

Take  a quart  of  this  tinCture,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Caftile  foap, 
and  two  ounces  of  camphor ; digeit 
them  together  with  a gentle  heat. 

Oiiy  Liniment. 

T^kc  a pint  of  neits-foot  oil,  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  three 
ounces  of  Caftile  foap  ; nvx  them  to- 
gether ; thefe  arc  both  excellent  dif- 
cutients. 

Ammontacum  Mixture. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  ammoniacum 
milk,  and  ten  drachms  of  oxymel  of 
fquills ; mix  them  both  together : 
three  or  four  table  fpoonfuls  are  to  be 
taken  whenever  the  cough  or  fhort- 
pefs  of  breath  is  troublcfome. 

Rtjiyingent  Mixture. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  fimple  alexite- 
tial  water,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg 
water,  and  three  drachms  of  the  fcor- 
dium  eleCtuary  ; mix  them  together  : 
three  large  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
after  every  loofe  ftool ; rhubarb  or 
ipecacoanha  having  been  previoufty 
adminiftered. 

Laxative  Mixture, 

Take  three  ounces  of  fena,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  carraway  feeds,  each 
three  quarters  6f  an  ounce ; infufe 
them  in  a quart  of  boiling  water; 
ftrain  off  the  iiquor  when  cold,  and 
^dd  four  ounces  of  manna,  and  fix 
ounces  of  tinCture  of  fena:  a large 
pupful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  taken 

it  diferction.  . 
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Spermaceti  Mixture. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fpcrmaceti 
diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fix 
ounces  of  alex^iterial  water,  one  ounce 
of  nutmeg  water,  and  a drachm  and 
an  half  of  loaf-fugar ; mix  together. 

Compound  Spermaceti  Mixture 

Is  made  by  adding  one  ounce  of 
fyrup  of  white  poppy-heads,  and 
forty  drops  of  balfam  of  Peru,  to 
feven  ounces  of  the  fpermaceti  mix- 
ture : thefe  are  preferibed  in  coughs, 
ulce  ratio  us  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft. 

Volatile  Spermaceti  Mixture. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fpermaceti 
diflolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  eight 
ounces  of  fimple  alexiterial  water, 
two  fcruples  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  loaf-fugar;  mix 
them  together. 

Calomel  Pills. 

Take  five  grains  of  calomel,  and 
mix  into  a pill  with  conferee  of  rofes : 
this  is  generally  preferibed  to  be  taken 
over  night,  and  worked  off  with  the 
common  purging  draught  the  next 
morning. 

Chalybeate  Pills.  . 

Take  prepared  fteel  one  ounce, 
extract  of  gentian  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  it  into  a mafs,  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  forty-eight  pills : 
two  pills  are  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  in  obilruCtions  of  the 
menfes. 

AJfafoetida  Pills. 

Take  afiafeetida,  camphor,  and 
mvrrh,  er,ch  a drachm  ; Caftile  foap 
two  drachms ; make  into  a mafs  with 
tinCture  of  wood-foot : a good  ner- 
vous and  antihvfteric  medicine  : two 
middle-fized  piils  may  be  taken  three 
times  in  a day. 

Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  three  ounces  of  quipkfilver, 
one  ounce  of  powder  of  jalap,  two 

drachms 
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drachms  of  powdered,  ginger,  and 
make  them  into  a mate  with  iyrup  of 
marfhmallows : the  dofe  from  ten 
grains  to  ? fcruple,  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

P eft  oral  Pills. 

Take  gum  ammoniacum  one  ounce 
and  an  half;  elecampane  powder,  and 
balfam  of  fulphur,  half  an  ounce 
each;  make  into  a mafs  with  fyrup 
of  marlhmallows. 

Three  inoderate-fized  pills,  taken 
two  or  three  times  in  a day,  will  do 
great  fervice  in  affhmas,  wheezing 
coughs,  and  all  infarctions  of  the 
lungs. 

Sagapcnum  Pills. 

Take  fagapenum  one  ounce,  pow- 
der of  valerian  two  ounces,  Caitile 
foap  two  drachms,  make  into  a mafs 
with  elixir  of  aloes  : two  middle- 
lized  pills  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  in  a day.  This  pill  is  excel- 
lently contrived  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  an  antihyfferic,  in  all  dif- 
tempers  of  the  head,  epilepfies,  hy- 
pochondriacal, hyfteric,  and  nervous 
cafes ; it  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  Ample 
and  eafy  of  preparation. 

t 

Saponaceous  Pill. 

Take  Caitile  foap  half  an  ounce, 
gum  guaiacum  four  fcruples,  and 
make  them  into  a mafs  with  the 
iimple  fyrup  : two  middle-fizcd  pills 
may  be  taken  night  and  morning: 
thefe  much  promote  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  are  good  in  fuch  cutaneous 
diforders  as  proceed  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  and 
.very  much  relieve  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  pains. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  four  fcruples  of  frefh  fquills, 
two  fcruples  of  powder  of  ginger  ; 
make  them  into  a mafs  with  iyrup  of 
garlic,  and  divide  into  twenty-four, 
pills ; two  of  which,  taken  three 
times  a day,  as  they  caufe  a large  ex- 
pectoration, cannot  but  be  extremely 
ferviceable  in  phthifical  and  afthmatic 
•Cafes. 
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‘ Turpentine  Pills. 

Take  two  ounces  of  liquoried  pow- 
der, make  into  a mafs  with  Venice 
turpentine,  and  divide  the  mafs  into 
pills  of  a moderate  fize  ; two  or  three 
of  which,  taken  night  and  morning, 
are  very  ufeful  in  weaknefles  of  either 
fex. 

Aluminous  Powder. 

Take  crude  alum  and  Japan  earth, 
each  one  ounce,  and  reduce  them  to- 
gether into  a fine  powder : this  is  a 
very  powerful  aftringent,  and  is  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  old  flukes  of  the  belly, 
after  the  ufe  of  rhubarb,  or  an  emetic 
of  ipecacoanha. 

Dr.  Dover's  Powder. 

Take  vitriolated  tartar  and  nitre, 
each  four  ounces ; powder  them  toge- 
ther, and  put  them  into  a red-hot 
crucible  ; keep  the  mixture  ftirring 
about  till  the  red  fumes  ceafe  to  rife; 
then  powder  ir,  and  add  one  ounce  of 
fliced  opium  ; then  powder  again, 
and  add  one  ounce  of  liquorice,  and  as 
much  ipecacoanha  finely  powdered ; 
mix  them  well  together.  Its  proper 
dofe  is  from  twenty  to  forty  grains, 
in  any  liquid,  going  to  bed  between^ 
the  blankets,  and  drinking  plentiful- 
ly now  and  then  fomething  warm, 
fuch  as  white-wine  whey,  balm  tea, 
the  faline  mixture,  &c.  The  fweat- 
ing  is  not  to  be  checked,  but  encou- 
raged by  lying  ffill  and  keeping 
warm. 

Camomile  Powder. 

Take  camomile  flowers  three 
drachms,  myrrh  and  alum  each  one. 
drachm  ; beat  all  together  into  a pow- 
der. 

This  is  fometimes  ufed  in  intermit- 
ting fevers,  inftead  of  the  Peruviar^ 
bark  : the  dofe  a fcruple,  or  half 
drachm,  every  fix  hours. 

Cochineal  Powder. 

Take  loaf  fugar  and  nitre,  each 
four  ounces,  cochineal  one  drachm; 
beat  all  together  into  powder. 

Worm 
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U'tmn  Powder. 

Take  fen  mofs  and  worm  feed,  each 
one  ounce  ; powder  them  together  : 
this  is  an  effectual  medicine  in  worm 
cafes,  where  purging  is  not  required, 
o?  after  it  has  been  fruitlefsly  tried. 
A fcrwple  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

Diaphoretic  Powder. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  compound 
contrr.yerva  powder,  and  one  ounce 
of  faffron  ; mix  them  together : this 
is  given  to  promote  a difeharge  bv 
the  fkm  : the  dofe  from  fifteen  grains 
to  half  a drachm  ever}'  fix  hours. 

Purging  Powder. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  jalap,  and  two 
drachms  of  ginger  powder ; mix  them 
together. 

Purging  Powder  with  Nitre. 

Mix  two  drachms  of  nitre  with  an 
ounce  cf  the  purging  powder  : the 
dofe  of  either  of  thefe  powders  is, 
from  half  a drachm  to  two  fcruples., 
three  times  in  a week,  in  all  cafes 
where  purging  is  required. 

Nitrous  Powder. 

Take  nitre  one  ounce,  Rhcnifh  tar- 
tar and  brimitone  each  two  drachms; 
beat  them  into  a powder.  A cooling 
diuretic. 

Sal  D r uncll c Powder. 

Take  fal  pinnelle  fix  drachms,  oy- 
fer- [hells  prepared  two  drachms  ; mix 
thetp  together. 

Compound  Sal  Prune  lie  Powder. 

Mix  two  drachms  of  the  diaphoretic 
powder,  with  one  ounce  ci'  the  fal 
prur.elle  powder. 

Plummer's  Alterative  Powder. 

Take  calomel  and  golden  fulphur 
cf  antimony,  each  equal  parts ; rub 
tnem  together  in  a marble  morter  till 
the  powder  is  changed  to  a dulky 
brown  colour : feven  grains  and  an 
half  may  be  taken  twice  in  a day,  in 
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cutaneous  and  leprous  diforders,  with 
the  dietetic  dccoftion. 

Rhubarb  Powder.  ' 

Take  rhubarb  in  fine  powder  half 
an  ounce,  of  the  diaphoretic  powder 
two  drachms ; mix  them  together. 

Red  Powder. 

Take  loaf  fugar,  fpermaceti,  and 
nitre,  each  half  a pound  ; cochineal 
two  drachms  ; mix  them  into  a pow- 
der. This  is  generally  preferibed  in 
pleuritic  diforders,  apd  ;hofe  qf  the 
urinary  paffages. 

Sj>onge  Powder. 

Take  burnt  fponge  half  an  ounce, 
nitre  two  drachms ; mix  them  toge- 
ther. See  Guy’s  Hofpital. 

Tin  Powder. 

Take  three  ounces  of  prepared  tin, 
and  one  ounce  of  fea  mofs ; mix  them 
together.  An  efficacious  medicine  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  worms. 

J?  ri  m ft  one  Powdcf. 

Take  flour  of  brimftone  one  ounce 
and  an  half,  oyfter-fhell  powder  two 
draehms,  cochineal  two  fcruples  j 
mix  them  together, 

Alkalized  Mercury. 

Take  quickfilver  four  ounces,  pre- 
pared chalk  fix  ounces  ; rub  them  to- 
gether in  a marble  morter  till  the 
quickfilver  entirely  difappears,  and 
the  powder  looks  of  a grevifh  colour  s 
this  is  a good  alterative  for  children, 
whofe  ilomachs generally  abound  with 
acidities.  Its  dofe  from  five  grains 
tOva  fcruple  twice  a day, 

Mi>{Jcr crus's  Spirit . 

Take  diililled  vinegar  two  ounces* 
drop  into  it  by  degrees  fpirits.  of  fal 
ammoniac,  till  the  effervefccnce  en- 
tirely ceafes. 

W hen,  intended  to  promote  a dia- 
phorefis,  half  ap  ounce  may  be  given 
twice  in  a day,  mixed  with  an  equjJ 
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finantity  of  fyrup  of  marflimallows, 
and  it  will  feldom  fail  ; but  it  you 
tlefign  to  provoke  plentiful  fweating, 
as  in  rheumatic  dileafes,  &c.  half  an 
ounce  mult  be  taken  every  two  or 
three  hours,  till  the  fvveat  breaks  out, 
repeating  the  dofe  as  occaiion  re- 
quires, when  warm  diluting  liquors 
are  not  fufficient  to  keep  the  fvveating 
up. 

Syrup  of  Vinegar. 

Take  five  pounds  of  loaf  fugar,  and 
diflblve  over  a gentle  fire  in  two  pints 
of  vinegar. 

derated  Glafs  of  Antimony. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony  in  powder 
one  ounce,  bees-wax  one  drachm; 
melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  ladle,  then 
add  the  powder : fet  them  on  a flow 
fire  without  flame  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour,  continually  ftirring  them 
with  a fpatula  ; then  take  the  mixture 
from  the  fire,  pour  it  upon  a piece  of 
clean  white  paper,  powder  it,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  The  dofe  is  from  fix 
grains  to  a fcruple,  according  to  the 
iirength  of  the  patient. 

Thus  medicine  has  been  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs  for  the  dyfentery,  and 
the  preparation  of  it  kept  as  a fecret 
for  many  years. 

Antimonial  Tincture. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  antimonial 
wine,  and  two  drachms  of  liquid  lau- 
danum ; mix  them  together.  From 
twenty  drops  to  a drachm  may  be 
taken  as  an  alterative  twice  a day. 

Golden  Tincture. 

Take  two  ounces  of  elixir  of  aloes, 
and  fix  drachms  of  tinfture  of  Heel  in 
fpirit  of  fait;  mix  them  together: 
the  dofe  from  twenty  to  forty  drops, 
two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

This  is  a good  ftomachic,  and  is  of 
fervice  in  the  jaundice,  green  ficknefs, 
and  obllruftions  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
Sharge, 

Tincture  of  IVood  Soot. 

Take  aflafeetida  and  volatile  fal 
ammoniac,  each  one  ounce;  wood 
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foot  two  ounces,  'digefl:  together  with 
a gentle  heat,  in  a quart  of  rectified 
fpirit.  From  twenty  to  forty  drops 
may  be  taken,  two  or  three  times  in 
a day,  in  a glafs  of  water,  in  all 
nervous  and  liyiteric  cafes. 

TinSlurc  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  rhubarb  grofsly  powdered, 
three  ounces,  coriander  feeds,  and 
Winter’s  bark,  each  two  drachms, 
digelt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  in  a 
quart  of  melafles  fpirits,  and  a pint  of 
water.  Vide  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpitai. 

T inSlur c of  Sena. 

Take  raifins  ftoned,  and  fena,  each 
eight  ounces,  car ra way- feeds  bruifed, 
one  ounce  and  an  half,  digeft  them 
for  three  weeks  in  two  quarts  of 
melafles  fpirits,  without  heat,  tbei) 
llrain  oif  the  tinflure  for  ufe:  this  is 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Daffy's 
elixir,  and  is  a warm  carminative 
purge. 

TinSlure  of  Hiera-Picra. 

Take  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  the 
fpecies  hiera-picra  of  the  old  London 
Difpenfatory,  and  digefl;  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  one  pint  of  melafles 
ipirits,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 

This  is  preferibed  from  two  to 
three  ounces,  either  over  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  as  a ftomachic, 
or  a preparative  to  alterative  courfes, 
to  cleanfe  the  firft  pfaflages,  and  enable 
the  ftomach  the  better  to  digeft  what 

, , O 

it  receives. 

Yellow  Bafillcon. 

Take  of  oil  olive  fixteen  ounces, 
bees-wax  and  yellow  rofin,  each 
fourteen  ounces,  melt  them  together 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  while  hot, 
ftrain  the  mixture  for  ufe.  Vide  Guy's 
Hofpitai,  page  56. 

Tar  Ointment. 

Take  Barbadoes  tar  one  ounce, 
fulphur  vivum  three  ounces,  flour  of 
brimitone,  and  yellow  wax,  each  three 
drachms ; oil  of  olives  as  much  as  is 

required 
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required  to  give  the  whole  the  con- 
fidence of  a foft  ointment. 

This  is  in  high  efieem  for  curing 
fcaled  heads  in  children. 

Sir  Plans  Sloane’s  Ophthalmic  Lini- 
ment. 

Take  prepared  tutty  one  ounce, 
prepared  blood-ftone  two  fcruples, 
aloes  in  fine  powder  twelve  grains, 
mix  them  well  together  in  a marble 
morter,  with  as  much  prepared  \dpers- 
fat  as  is  requifite  to  bring  the  whole 
to  the  confidence  of  a foft  ointment. 

This  liniment  is  to  be  applied  with 
an  hair  pencil,  the  eves  winking,  or 
a little  opened  ; it  has  cured  many 
whofe  eyes  were  Covered  with  opake 
films,  and  cicatrices,  left  by  inflam- 
mations and  abfeefles  of  the  cornea, 
ft  is  to  be  obferved  that  cathartics, 
efpecially  with  the  addition  of  mer- 
cury, are  prejudicial  to  the  difeafes 
of  the  eyes,  which  are  cured  by  this 
medicine. 


Turner’s  Cerate. 

Take  oil  of  olives  eight  pints,  hogs- 
Jard  and  yellow  wax,  each  feven 
pounds,  prepared  calamine  five  pounds 
and  an  half,  mdt  the  wax  and  hogs- 
fiard  with  the  oil,  and  when  the  mix- 
ture begins  to  congeal,  fprinkle  iu 
the  calamine,  and  dir  .the  mixture 
well  till  it  is  quite  cold  : this  oint- 
ment is  particularly  ferviccable  in 
burns  and  fealds. 


Itch  Ointment.  , 

Take  fulphur-vivum  half  a pouhd, 
hogs-lard  one  pound,  oil  of  tartar  one 
ounce,  mix. together  for  ufe. 

v • j j J^ii  jm 

V itriolic  Ointment. 

Take  half  a pound  of  hogs-lard, 
two  ounces  of  flour  of  brimflone,  and 
one  ounce  of  white  vitriol  in  powder, 
mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

Either  of  thefe  are  very  fife,  and 
very  efficacious  in  removing  the  mod 
obdinate  itchy  or  fiso'rbutic  erup- 
tions. j I 


ihilo-vj  'hlercurial  Ointment. 

Take  an  ounce  of  quickfilver,  and 
dilfolve  it  in  as  much  fpirit  of  nitre 
as  will  ferve  for  that  purpofe,  then 
add  by  degrees  a pound  of  melted 
hogs-lard,  or  butter,  and  keep  the 
mixture  dirring  till  it  is  quite  cold. 
For  the  purposes  of  a-' detergent,  this 
feems:to  be  a fine  Contrivance. 

J.;  ! fit.  :■[  -'■ 

Perpetual  B/iJter  OinttHcni. 

Take  yellow  bafilicori  half  a pound, 
Spanjih  flies  in  fine,  powder,  one 
ounce,  mix  them  well  together.  See 
Guy’s  Hofpital;  J 1 


Green  Ointment. 


Take  .half  a pound  of  yellow  bafi- 
licon, prepared  verdigris  a drachm, 
and  mix  them  together  for  ufe. 

This  is  a good  detergent,  and  is 
ufed  to  cleanfe  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
w e ar  aw  ay  fu  ngtfus  fie  !h. 
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The  Sroiwi  Collyriu.ni. 

TAKE  of  depurated  white 
vitriol  half  a drachm,  boil- 
ing water  fix  ounces,  mix 
and  make  into  a pollyrium. 

In  all  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
fhis  cooling  wafh  may  be  ufgd  at 
diferetion. 

Toe  White  C oily  ri  um. 

Take  of  the  white  troches  pf 
Rhafi,  one  drachm;  ten  grains  of 
camphor,  diffolved  in  a little  reified 
fpirits  of  wine  ; and  fpring  water  fix 
ounces ; mix  and  make  info  a.  colly- 
rium  : this  may  be  made  ufe  of  in 
jny  defluxiong  pf  the  organs  of  fight, 
as  it  fafely  cools  and  repels  thofe 
fharp  humours  which  affect  the  eyes, 
and  will  clear  them  of  beginning  films 
and  fpecks. 

%he  Collyrium , with  Salt  of  Tartar 
and  Lime-  Water. 

Take  of  fimple  lime-water  half  a 
pint,  fait  of  Tartar  one  drachm ; 
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this  is  likewife  ufeful  in  moll  difor- 
ders  of  the  eyes,  particularly  in  fpeclj^ 
and  films  thereof. 

A Decoffian  againf  VmtQting  av.fy 
Fevers. 

Take  fix  drachms  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, boil  in  three  pints  of  fpring- 
water,  ftrain  the  liquor , and  drop  inta 
it  gradually  of  fpirit  of  vitriol  as 
much  as  will  fufficiently  impregnate 
it;  then  add  three  ounces  of  ftrong 
alexiterial  water,  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  refined  fugar. 

Fevers,  from  too  iax  a ftate  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach,  are  often  at- 
tended with  naufeas,  and  frequent 
retchings  tQ  vomit.  In  this  cafe,  • 
three  fpoonfuls  given  now  aqd  then, 
particularly  after  every  return  of  that 
ppmpHint,  feldorq  fail  to  give  relief; 
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IS.  ark  Dcco.fHon „ 

Take  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  two 
draphms,  nitre  half  an  ounce,  boiil 
the  liquor  in  three  pints  of  water  to 
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half  .the  quantity  S drain  it  off  for 

life*  . r 

This  form  is  contrived  for  thole 

whole  ftomachs,  perhaps,  would  be 
apt  to  naufeate  the  bark  in  fubftanee. 
Two  ot  three  ounces  are  to  be -taken 
every  fix  hours,  as  occafion  offers,  in 
agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  folids. 

Arabic  DccoftiOru 
Take  gum-arabic  one  ounce,  boil 
it  in  two  pints  of  barley-water  : when 
ftrained,  add  nutmeg-water  three 
ounces,  refined  fugar  a lufficient  quan- 
tity. In  acidities  of  the  ftomach,  in 
a itranguary,  arifing  either  from  blif- 
ters  or  any  other  caufe,  this  decoc- 
tion is  a left,  eafy,  yet  effectual  re- 
medy. A draught  of  it  is  to  be  drank 
at  diferetion. 

\ 

Afiringent  DecoBidn. 

Take  of  the  Arabic  decoftion  two 
pints  and  an  half,  boil  in  it  tormentil 
foot  bruifed  half  an  ounce,  then  add 
to  the  drained  liquor  conferee  of  red 
rofes  three  ounces.  / 

In  all  kinds  of  fevers,  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meaflcs,  and  acute  difeafes, 
where  the  inteftines,  from  too  vio- 
lent an  irritation  of  their  fibres  by 
acid  or  acrid  humours,  are  too  much 
follicited  to  an  evacuation  of  the 
ferous  matter  of  the  blood  by  this 
canal,  or  are  in  a date  of  too  great 
|ela\ation,  this  aliringcut  decoition, 
taken  by  way  of  common  drink,  will 
be  found  endued  with  faint  ary  qua- 
lities, equal  perhaps  to  t'uofe  of  more 
pompous  compolitrons, 

A firin' gent  El'eSvaryc 
Take  compound  powder  of  bole 
(either  with  or  without  opium.,  as  you 
find  ocealroh)  for  which  fee  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.;  compound  fpe- 
eies  of  tragacanch,  of  the  Loudon 
Pharmacopeia,  of  each  two  ounces; 
fiinple  fyrup,  a Aiflkient  qimntiu  to 
form  an  electuary. 

This  is  recommended  in  violent 
^aiendfes.  Half  a drachm,  or  two 


ice  of 

fc ruples  of  it,  at  a dofc,  generally 
abates  thofe  immoderate  evacuations 
of  the  lower  belly ; and  repeated 
between  whiles,  for  a day  or  two, 
will  give  ail  effectual  check  to  the 
diforder, 

Bleeding,  a vomit,  and  gentle 
purging  w'ich  rhubarb,  ought  to  pre- 
cede the  ufe  ol  it. 

An  Elccluary  for  a virulent  Gon*r~ 

rbcea. 

Take  lenitive  electuary  three  ounces* 
pow'dfit  of  jalap  one  ounce,  nitre  half 
an  ounce,  fyrup  of  rofes  a fufEcient 
quantity  to  make  an  electuary. 

A violent  inflammation  and  tenfion 
in  the  urinary  parts  and  p adages, 
being  ever  attendant  on  a virulent 
gonorrhcea,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted  to  the  urgency  of  thefe  fymp- 
toins  than  this  electuary  ; w hich,  by 
its  cooling,  diuretic,  and  laxative 
properties,  is  every  way  qualified  to 
afford  relief.  The  dofe  is  a drachm, 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 
Should  this  quantity  give  more  than 
three  ftools,  the  dofe  mull  be  leffeacd  : 
if  not  fo  many,  incrcafed. 

An  Elefruary  for  a Gonorrl.Hca,  after 
the  Inflammation. 

Take  a pound  of  lenitive  eleftuan\ 
balfam  of  copaiva  half  a pound, 
powder  of  rhubarb,  gum  guaiacum, 
and  nitre,  of  each  four  ounces ; make 
into  an  eleituary. 

At  this  itage  of  the  diftemper,  the* 
hea,t  and  inflammation  of  the  parts 
being  oyer,  this  medicine  is  of  very1 
great  ufe. 

To  be  taken,  a drachm  night  and 
morning. 

A Strengthening  Elt’finary. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes  one  pound, 
gum  olibanum  in-  powder  half  a 
pound,  myrrh  in  powder  two-ounces, 
Ample  fyrup  a fuflicient  quantity  to 
make  into  an  electuary.  The  dofe  is 
two  foruples  three  times  a day. 

This  is  preicribed  in  diforders  of 
the  female  lex  fuccefsfully. 

An 
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An  Alterative  ElcCluary. 

Take  conferve  of  rofes  four  ounces, 
flinnaSur  of  antimony  prepared  three 
ounces,  gum  guaiacum  in  powder 
two  ounces-,  ginger  in  powder  two 
drachms,  fimple  fyrup  a fufficierrt 
quantity  to  make  into  an  electuary. 

As  cinnabar  and  gum  guaiacum 
are  powerful  attenuants,  and  plen- 
tifully promote  perfpiration,  this 
electuary  is  very  rationally  directed 
in  rheumatic  pains. 

The  defe  is  a drachm  night  and 
morning. 

A Mercurial  E Ic  flu  ary. 

Take  quickfilver  one  ounce  ; con- 
feree of  rofes  three  ounces ; make 
into  an  electuary. 

In  all  foulnefs  of  blood,  productive 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  fuch  as  the 
itch,  tetters.  See.  this  is  a very  effica- 
cious remedy. 

It  may  be  taken  twice  a day,  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  nutmeg 
at  each  dofe, 

A Stomach  EhQuary. 

Take  conferve  of  orange-peel  and 
fea  worm-wood  each  two  ounces, 
urn  guaiacum  in  powder.  Winter’s 
ark  in  powder,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
and  carraway-feeds,  powdered,  ot 
each  two  drachms ; fyrup  of  ginger, 
a fufficient  quantity  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

This  is  z very  warm  and  {Length- 
ening electuary  to  the  ftoiirach,  and  is 
of  very  great  fervice  in  flatulencies 
arifing  from  indigeftion. 

The  dofe  is  the  quantity  of  a nut- 
meg three  times  a day. 

ft  lifter  Plafter. 

Take  Burgundy  pitch  eight  ounces, 
Venice  turpentine,  and  cantharides  in 
powder,  of  each  two  ounces  and  an 
half  ; mix  and  make  into  a plafler. 

Bliflersareufcful  in  nervous  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  the  pulie  is  low 
anti  languid,  and  tire  fpirits  deprdled. 


Common  Clyftef. 

Take  decoftion  of  bran  twelve 
ounces,  lenitii  e eleftuary  one  ounce, 
common  fait  three  drachms,  olive  oil 
one  ounce  ; make  into  a clyfter. 

The  ufe  of  this  clyfter  is  well 
known  to  even-  one,  therefore  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon, 

A Clyfter  for  a Dyfentery. 

Take  chicken-broth  fix  ounces, 
Venice  turpentine  diffolved  three 
drachms  ; make  into  a clyfter. 

This  clvfter  is  to  be  give*  imme- 
diately after  every  ftool  in  a dyfen- 
tery ; and  as  oceafion  may  require, 
add  thebaic  extract  two  grains. 

Common  Gargle, 

Take  tin&ure  of  rofes  fix  ounces, 
honey  of  rofes  two  ounces,  fpirit  of 
vitriol  thirty  drops  ; mix  and  make 
into  a gargle. 

This  gargle  is  of  a cool  and  de- 
terging kind.  It  is  ufed  to  cleanfe 
and  fcour  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
from  the  phlegmatic  matter  that  fluffs 
and  fwells  them,  and  may  be  tiled  at 
diferetion. 

Common  Julep. 

Take  fpring  water  twelve  ounces, 
flrong  alexiterial  water  three  ounces. 
Ample  fyrup  half  an  ounce,  make  into 
a julep. 

The  intention  of  this  julep  is  a ve- 
hicle for  boles,  powders.  See. 

A ReftringcTit  Milk . 

Take  of  pomegranate  bark,  balau-. 
fline  flowers,  and  tormentil  roots,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ; cinnamon  two 
drachms,  bruife  and  boil  them  in 
three  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ; to- 
wards the  end  of  boiling,  add  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  conferve  of  rofes 
three  ounces,  then  tlrain  it. 

Two  ounces  ot  this  milk,  may  be 
taken,  three  times  a day,  in  evciy 
cafe  where  aftrin gents  are  proper. 

K 2 Mcr- 
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A Mefturial  Lotion . 


Take  corrofive  fublimate  mercury 
it  wo  drachms,  fpring  water  one  pint, 
b'oiJ  together  till  the  mercury  is  dif- 
folvecU  i . , ..  , ■ 

This  is  calculated  for  the  itch  ; the 
parts  lightly  to  be  walked  with  it  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

* \ f 
An  Ajbingent  Mixture. 

> Take  of  the  ijftringent  ele&Wary 
jhalf  an  ounce,  fpring  water  fix  ounces, 
llrong  cinnamon  water  two  ounces  ; 
make  into  a mixture. 

This  is  of  excellent  fervice  in 
all  fluxes  whatfoever,  and  a great 
ftrengthnerof  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
i Its  dofe  is  a fpoonful  or  two  after 
‘fever.y  ftook 

Saline  Mixture -. 

' > 

_ Take  fait  of  wormwood  one  drachm, 
fpirits  of  vitriol  eighty  drops,  fpring 
water  fix  ounces,  fphituous  mint 
w ater  two  ounces,  fyrup  of  balfam  an 
ounce  and  a half ; mix  and  make  into 
a mixture.  Three  fpoonfuls  of  this 
jnixture  to  be  taken  every  three  hours 
in  inflammatory  'fevers,  and  naufeas 
of  the  ftomach-. 

. t 

White  Mixture. 

. Take  fpermaceti  in  powder  three 
drachms, olive  oil  half  an  ounce,  yolk 
ol  egg  a fufficient  quantity,  fpring 
water  lix  ounces,  ltrong  cinnamon 
water  two  ounces;  make  into  a mix- 
ture. 

, This  mixture  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated ior  freeing  the  lungs  from  that 
.opprelfion  which  is  effentially  con- 
fequent  to  an  inflammation  of  them. 

The  dole  two  fpoonfuls,  to  be 
taken  when  the  cough  is  troublcfome. 

Red  Pill. 

Take  'red  precipitate  deflagrated 
'one  grain,  cOnferve  of  rofes  a fufti- 
cieht  quantity  j mix  and  make  a pill, 
to  be  taken  morning  aiid  evening. 

i his  is  an  excellent  alterative,  in 
cutaneous  and  venereal  difeafek 


Specific  Pills'. 

Takecalcined  mercury  one  fcruple; 
red  coral  prepared  two  fcruples,  the- 
baic extrafl  ten  grains,  conferve  of 
rofes  a fufficient  quantity.  Mix  and 
form  the  mafs  into  twenty  pills. , 

Thefe  pills  likewife  are  capable  ojf 
doing  great  fervice  in  venereal  and 
chronic  diforders,  and  are  at  prefent 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  cffeftual  mer- 
curial medicine. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  pill  to  four  in 
a day,  increafing  the  number  by 
degrees'. 

* 

A Purging  Draught. 

Take  iftfufion  of  fena  two  ounces 
and  an  half*  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes* 
t influ  re  of  fena,  and  Glauber’s  fait; 
of  each  two  drachms ; mix  and  makfc 
a draught. 

In  all  cafes  where  moderate  purg* 
ing  is  necelTary,  this  potioh  Will  be 
very  properly  pVefcribed. 

A Diaphoretic  Po-zvdet1. 

Take  compound  powder  of  con- 
trayerva  and  nitre,  of  each  a fcruple; 
mix  and  make  a powder. 

This  is  given  to  promote  a dis- 
charge by  the  Ikin,  every  four  or  fix 
hours. 

Nitrous  Potodcr. 

Take  pimfied  nitre  and  fine  fugar, 
of  each  half  a drachm  ; mix  find  make 
a p'Owder. 

Pectoral  Syrup. 

Take  green,  liquorice  on’e  pound* 
cochineal  hall  an  ounce-,  boil  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  ftrain 
off  two  gallons,  then  add  of  fine  fugar 
twenty-five  pounds-,  and  boil  it  to 
the  confidence  of  a fyrup. 

This  is  very  properly  contrived  for 
all  diforders  of  the  bread. 

Troches  of  Red  Lead. 

Take  crumbs  of  white  bread  four 
ounces,  corrofive  iublimate  mercury 
one  ounce,  powder  of  red  lead  half 
an  ounce,  role  water  a fufficient 
quantify  to  make  into  troches.  . 

Thefe 


Thf.  Portuguese  Hospital. 

Theft  are  contrived  for  external  green  ointment  of  elder  hhlf  art  ounce* 
ufe  only,  and  are  powerful  efchartics.  mix  and  make  into., an  ointment*  A 

moll  excellent  digeftive. 

An  emollient  Ointment,  nuitb  Mercury. 


Take  ointment  of  marlhmallows 
‘two  ou'nces  ; elder  ointment,  quick- 
fdver,  one  ounce  of  each  ; mix  ahd 
make  an  ointment. 

A digeftive  Ointment . 

Take  yellow  wax  twelve  ounces* 
yellow  rofin,  frankincenfe,  of  each 
one  pound ; hogs-lard  two  pounds ; 
!mix  and  make  into  an  ointmeftt. 

Green  digejlive  Ointment. 

Take  of  Arc^eus’s  liniment  three 
eunces,  balfam  of  copaiva  one  ounce. 


Mercurial  digeftive  Ointment. 

Take  the  digeftive  ointment  and 
crude  mercury,  of  each  two  drachms; 
mix  and  make  into  an  ointment.  A 
very  efficacious  application  in  vene- 
real ulcers,  where  the  ufe  ol' digeftivea 
is  required. 

Brovin  Ointment. 

Take  olive  oil  two  ounces;  white 
wax,  freih  butter,  mutton  fuet,  and 
litharge  oi  gold,  of  each  three  ounces; 
boil  the  litharge  With  the  'oil  till  it 
becomes  brown,  after  that  add  the 
other  ingredients. 
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Diitretic  'and'rcfrrgcr'ent  Apozem 
‘P* " ’g  A K E of  grafs-roots  'two 
<fl  ounces  ; boil  in  three  pints 
-JL  of  barley-water  rill  one  third 
"is  wafted  away  ; add,  a few  minutes 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  an 
handful  of  forrel  leaves,  one  ounce 
arid  an  half  of  tamarinds,  and  two 
drachms  of  nitre.  The  dofe,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  whenever  agreeable  to 
the  pafiefit.  Its  virtues  are  fufficient- 
expreffed  by  its  title. 

Aluniinous  Bolus-. 

*7  * , • ”v 

Take  of  alum  fifteen  grains,  nut- 
meg and  extrad  of  the  Peruvian 
i>ark,  of  each  half  a fcruple ; fimple 


fyrup  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
bolus.  This  bolus  may  be  taken  every 
fix  hours,  where  the  ftomach  will 
bear  fo  large  a dofe  of  alum  ; in  which 
cafe  it  will  warm  and  invigorate  a cold 
relaxed  ftomach ; and  in  old  agues. 
Which  have  eluded  the  force  of  bark 
alone,  will  feldom  fail  to  effedl  a 
cure,  if  taken  an  hour  before  thcac- 
e'efs  of  'the  fit. 

Solutivc  Anodyne  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum  and  the  London  phi- 
ionium,  each  onefcruple;  mix  them 
together  for  one  dofe.  This  bolus 
may  be  taken  going  to  reft,  or  at  any 
other  time  when  required.  It  is  ex- 
cellent in  cholicky  diforders. 

Borax 
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Borax  Bolus. 

Take  of  borax,  myrrh,  and  nut- 
meg, in  powder,  each  half  a fcruple, 
and  make  into  a bolus  .with  fvrup  of 
orange  peels.  This  medicine  may  be 
repeated  occafionaliy,  and  has  long 
been  held  in  efteem  as  an  effectual  re- 
medy to  promote  child-birth. 

Camphor  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum-arabic  half  a drachm, 
camphor  one  fcruple,  and  mix  into  a 
bolus  with  fyrup  of  marfhmallows. 
For  its  virtues,  and  dofe,  fee  the  fame 
article  In  tire  foregoing  hofpital  difi- 
pefifatorres. 

Chalk  Bolus. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk  a fcruple, 
nutmeg  half  a fcruple,  and  mix  into 
a bolus  with  the  Ample  fyrup.  The 
dofe  may  be  repeated  everv  fix  hours. 
An  excellent  abforbent  and  a mild  rc- 
firingent  in  diarrhoeas ; but  its  mod 
experienced  virtue  is,  in  removing 
that  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach,  com- 
monly called  the  heartburn. 

Emetic  Bolus, 

Take  of  yellow  emetic  mercury  in 
fine  powder  fix  grains,  and  mix  into  a 
bolus  with  con-ferve  of  roles.  A rough 
and  violent  emetic,  feldom  ufed  but 
to  procure  a ftrong  revulfion  from  the 
genital  parts,  in  an  hernia  humoralis, 
phymofis,  or  paraphymolis,  when, 
from  the  vail  fluxion  oi  humours,  it 
is  feared  a mortification  will  eniue. 

Anodyne  foetid  Bolus , 

Take  of  afiafoetida  one  fcruple,  the 
confection,  called  paulina-,  fifteen 
grains  j mix  into  a bolus.  It  is  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  cho- 
lics  and  hyfteric  complaints  ; and  may 
be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
oi  the  fyinptoms. 

Gamboge  Bolus. 

Take  gamboge  and  cream  of  tartar 
of  each  a fcruple,  and  mix  tqget-her 
into  a bolus  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn- 


A powerful  hydragogue,  and  there- 
fore good  in  dropfical  diforders  ; but 
its  roughnefs  requires  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion in  its  exhibition. 

1 pccacoanha  Bolus. 

Take  of  toafted  ipecacoanha  a fern- 
pie.  Winter’s  bark  in  powder  ten 
grains,  and  mix  into  a bolus  with  fy- 
rup of  orange  "eels.  An  ufeful  re- 
ftringent  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 
To  be  repeated  as  occaiion  requires. 

Myrrh  Bolus,  with  Steel. 

Take  of  compound  powder  of 
myrrh  half  a fcruple;  flowers  of  fteel 
andextraft  of  favine,  of  each  a fcru- 
ple; mix  into  a bolus  with  fyrup  of 
orange  peel : to  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  A powerful  emmenagoguc. 

Mujk  Bolus. 

Take  mulk  and  zedoary  root  in 
powder,  of  each  fifteen  grains,  and 
mix  into  a bolus  with  fyrup  of  fug  a r. 
If  neceffary,  add  a grain  of  thehaic 
extract.  This  bolus,  without  the 
opium,  may  be  taken  every  four 
hours ; it  never  fails  producing  a 
mild  diaphorefis,  without  heating ; 
and  has  extraordinary  effefls  in  con- 
vulfive  diforders,  even  when  attended 
with  the  worn  fyinptoms, 

OUbanum  Bolus. 

Take  olibanum,  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  fifteen  grains,  mix  into  a 
bolus  with  fyrup  of  maidenhair. 

Pepper  Bolus. 

Take  of  long-pepper  a fcruple, 
London  philonium  half  a fcruple,  mix, 
into  a bolus  with  fyrup  of  fugar. 

Rhubarb  Bolus « 

Take  of  rhubarb  powdered,  half  a 
drachm  ; London  philonium  ten 
grains,  mix  into  a bolus-  with  the 
ilmple  fyrup.  An  elegant  and  effica- 
cious remedy  in  all  cholicky  com- 
plaints,. 
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Tin  Bolus. 

Take  of  prepared  tin  a drachm, 
mix  into  a bolus  with  conferve.  of 
orange-peel. 

Coutrvycr'va  Bolus. 

Take  of  eontrayerva-root  in  pow- 
der half  a drachm,  nitre  hfteen 
grains,  mix  into  a bolus  with  the 
limple  fyrup : this  bolus  is  to  be 
taken  every  four  or  lix  hours,  and  is 
an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 


two  drachms  of  liquorice-root ; llraia 
oft  the  liquor  for  ul'c. 

Aromatic  and  Anodyne  Elcditary. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  fpccics-of  the 
London  Dilpcnfatorv,  and  pateira- 
brava  root  in  powder,  of  each,  fix 
drachms ; London  philonium  three 
drachms j mix  into  amelcdtuary  with 
fyrup  of  orange-peel;  the  dole,  die 
quantity  of  a nutmeg  night  and 
morning.  For  its  virtues,  fee  the 
above  diuretic  decodtion. 


Afiringcnt  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  Brazilian  bark  in  pow- 
der one  ounce  -and  an  hall,  boil  in 
three  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  then 
llrain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe.  A quar- 
ter of  a pint  may  be  drank  two  or 
three  times  in  a day. 

Bark  Decoction. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powdered 
Jefuit’s  bark,  and  boil  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  a quart,  then  ltrain  off  the 
remainder  lor  ufe. 

Diuretic  Decoction. 

Take  of  pareira-brava  root  in  pow- 
dor,  two  ounces,  water  two  quarts, 
boil  to  three  pints ; add  towards  the 
end  of  the  coftion  two  drachms  ol 
fennel-feeds  bruifed,  and  ftrain  off  the 
liquor  for  ufe ; the  dofe  three  or  four 
every  lour  or  lix  hours . this  is 
greatly  extolled  againlt  fuppreilions  of 
urine  and  nephritic  pains,  and  has 
been  found  ufeful,  with  the  addition 
of  balfant  copaiva,  in  ! ealmg  uicers 
of  the  kidnics  and  bladders.  _lts  at- 
tenuating quality  renders  it  alfo  of 
fervice  in  humoural  alllmias,  and 
jaundices  proceeding  from  a vilcidity 
of  the  bile. 

Sudorific  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  guaiacum- 
wood,  and  faffafras-fhavings,  each 
one  ounce,  water  two  quarts,  boil  to 
three  pints ; add,  a few  minutes  belorc 
the  liquor  is  removed  from  tile  fire, 
Jjalf  an  ounce  of  Honed  raifins,  aVid 


Afiringcnt  ElcSuary. 

Take  of  the  Brazilian  bark  in 
powder  an  ounce  and  an  half,  con- 
ferve of  red-rofes  an  ounce,  mix  into 
an  electuary  with  fyrup  of  orange- 
peel  : the  dofe,  the  quantity  of  a 
fmall  nutmeg  every  fix  hours,  ob- 
ferving  the  ufual  cautions. 

Balfamic  Electuary. 

Take  of  St.  Thomas's  balfam,  firH 
rubbed  with  loaf-fugar,  and  after- 
wards diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
half  an  ounce  ; elecampane  in  powder  0 
an  ounce  and  a half ; mix  into  an 
eledtuaiy  with  fyrup  of  maidenhair: 
the  dofe  the  fame  as  the  former.  A 
good  detergent  pedtoral. 

Chalybeate  Electuary. 

Take  of  ruft  of  Heel  fix  drachms, 
preferved  ginger  an  ounce,  confer ve 
of  orange-peels  three  ounces,  mix 
into  an  eledtuary  with  fyrup  oi  orange 
peels.  The  quantity  of- a nutmeg  to 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 
Tliis  is  adapted  for  thofe  who  labour 
under  obitr unions  of  the  menfes ; it 
alfo  gives  relief  in  hypochondriacal 
diforders. 

Brifk  exercifc  is  of  great  advantage 
in  the  ufe  of  this  medicine. 


Cinnabar lie  Electuary. 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  pre- 
cd  one  ounce, gum  guaiacuin  tluee 
ichms,  conferve  of  orange-peels 
o ounces,  mix  into  an  electuary 
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with  fyrup  of  orange-peels;  the  tionally.  It  does  great  lervice  in  the 
quantity  of  a nutmeg  to  be  taken  piles,  cfpecially  where  p?rfoqs  are 
night  and  morning  : this  is  ufually  fubjed^  to  be  costive, 
given  in  nervous  a,nd  rheumatic  dis- 
orders. Anodyne  Dijcuticnt  Plnfhr . 

Bark  ElcXuary.  Take  of  thfi  cummin  feed  plafter 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  pow-  two  ounces,  camphor  (rubbed  down 
der  three  ounces,  the eleutherian  bark  with  a fq\y  drops  of  fweet  oil)  three 
half  an  ounce  ; mix  into  an  eleftuary  drachms,  extract  of  opium  a drachm 
With  fyrup  of  orange-peels,  ’ and  a half;  mix  together  for  a plait er. 

A warm  difeutient,  and  is  applied  to 
Guaiacum  Elefluary.  ftrengthen  the  vifeera,  expel  flatulen- 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder,  cies,  and  appeafe  rheumatic  and 
compound  po\vder  of  aron-root  of  ifehiatic  pains, 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  and  Win- 
ter's bark,  each  lix  drachms  ; con-  Arabic  Emnlfvon . 

ferve  qf  garden  fcur.yy-grafs  two  Take  of  gum-arabic  one  ounce,  dif, 
ounces;  mix  into  an  eleAuary  with  f0lve  it  in  a pint  of  barley  water: 
fyrup  of  orange-peels  : the  dole,  the  this  mat'  be  drank  difcretionallv  la 
quantity  of  a nutmeg  twice  in  a day  : heat  of  urine  and  itranguaries,  either 
this  promotes  greatly  natural  tranfpi-  from  epifpaftics  or  acrimonious  hu- 
ration,  and  is  therefore  of  lervice  in  mours,  it  gives  immediate  relief, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  rheumatic 


pains, 


Half  tunic  E/nit  {/ion,. 


Black  Hrlcbore  Electuary.  Take  of  St.  Thomas's  balfam  three 

Take  of  black  helebore  root  in  drachms,  rub  it  well  with  loaf-fugarj 
powder,  extradl  offavine,  and  com-  and  mix  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
pound  powder  of  myrrh,  each  half  an  t'lcn  add  fyrup  of  maidenhair  aq 
punce,'  Winter's  bark  two  drachms ; ounce  and  an  half,  barley  water  a 
mix  into  an  electuary  vyith  fyrup  of  P*nt  • the  dafe,  three  or  four  table 
orange- peels  : the  quantity  of  a nut-  Spoonfuls  three  times  a day,  Itj 
meg  may  be  taken  night  and  morn-  title  exprefTes  its  virtues, 
ing.  In  fanguine  conllitupons  it  is 

preferable  to  fled,  and  powerfully  Oily  Emuljia.n. 

breaks  through  uterine  obilrucfions,  Take  of  fimple  penny-royal  water 

twelve  ounces,  oil  of  olives  foil? 
Saponaceous  Elect  nary.  ounces,  fyrup  of  maidenhair  one 

Take  of  C aft i Ic  foap  two  ounces,  ounce  and  an  half,  hartshorn  drops 
pafeira  brava  root  in  pow  der  one  two  drachms  ; mix  into  an  emulfion  ; 
punce,  rhubarb  and  aloes  each  three  4ole  the  fiime  as  the  former, 
drachms ; mix  into  an  electuary  with 

fyrup.  of  orange-peels : the  dole  the  Common  Clyfter. 

quantity  of  a nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  Take  of  the  common  clyfter  de- 
jn  a day.  Thjs  is  particularly  cal-  codion  of  the  London  Difpenfatory, 
quitted  for  the  jaundice,  twelve  ounces,  lenitive  electuary  one 

^ ounce,  fait  half  an  ounce,  olive-oi| 

Brimftone  Electuary y two  ounces ; mix  together  for  ufe, 

Take  of  flpiyers  of  brimitone  walked 
palf  an  ounce,  lenitive  elcftuary  two  Ann dyne  Clyfter. 

punces ; mix  into  an  eleftuary  with  Take  of  fheeps-head  broth  five 
|vrup  of  mar fh mallows  : the  quantity  ounces,  extraft  of  opium  three  grains, 
of  ^ nutmeg  is  to  be  taken  difere-  diffolw  the  opium  thoroughly  in  the 

kroth. 
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broth.  A very  powerful  remedy 
againll  the  dyfentery  ; to  be  injeded 
at  dil'cretion. 

Demulcent  Cyder. 

Take  white  decoftion  five  ounces, 
fiaxch  and  Portuguefe  earth  of  each 
two  drachms,  the  yolk,  of  an  egg ; 
mix  together  for  ufe.  In  a tenefmus 
or  a dyfentery,  when  the  mucus  is 
abraded  from  the  bowels,  this  clyfter 
may  be  adminiltered  with  confider- 
able  advantage. 

1 Turpentine  C.lyjlcr. 

Take  of  the  common  clyfter  decoc- 
tion of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  fix 
ounces,  Venice  turpentine  half  an 
ounce,  diflblve  the  turpentine  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  then  add  four  ounces 
of  olive  oil.  , 

ExpreJJton  of  Hog-Lice . 

Take  of  live  hog-lice  one  ounce 
and  an  half,  bruife  them  in  a marble 
morter,  and  add  gradually  half  a pint 
of  fimple  penny-royal  water,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  fimple  fyrup  : the  dofe, 
two  or  three  ounces  night  and  morn- 
ing. It  is  a great  detergent,  and  of 
fervice  in  thejaundice,  dropfy.afthma, 
and  all  chronic  diforders  that  foul 
the  glands. 

Extract  of  the  Brazilian  Bark. 

Takeofthe  Brazilian  bark  in  pow- 
der one  pound,  boil  in  ten  pints  of 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  boil  the  remaining 
bark  in  ten  pints  of  freih  water  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  ; once  more 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  more 
water ; repeat  the  codion  a fourth 
time  ; laftly  mix  thefe  feveral  liquors 
together,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to 
the  confidence  of  an  extract,  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

f 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  tindure  ot  rofes  a pint, 
honey  of  rofes  two  ounces  ; mix 
together. 

3 • 
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Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  decodion  a 
pint,  tindure  of  myrrh  half  an  ounce, 
honey  one  ounce  and  an  half;  mix 
for  ufe.  An  excellent  gargle  in  the 
putrid  fore  throat. 

Aromatic  Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  fimple  pepper- mint  water 
one  ounce  and  an  half,  aromatic 
tindure  forty  drops,  London  philo 
nium  a fcruple,  fimple  fyrup  a 
drachm.  Its  title  exprefles  its  vir- 
tues. It  contains  nearly  half  a grain 
of  opium. 

Diuretic  Draughr. 

Take  of  fpring  water  one  ounce  and 
an  half,  diuretic'  fait  two  fcruples, 
oxymel  of  fquills  a drachm. 

A Jironger  Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  fimple  penny-royal  water 
one  ounce  and  an  halt,  lemon-juice 
fix  diachms,  fait  of  wormwood  half 
a drachm,  tincture  of  cantharides 
fifteen  drops,  fimple  fyrup  two 
drachms : thefe  draughts  are  to  be 
repeated  difcretionally,  where  ^ the 
ufe  of  powerful  diuretics  feems  indi- 
cated. 

Emetic  Draught. 

Take  of  carduus  tea  two  ounces, 
ipecacoanha  in  powder  naif  a drachm, 
oxymel  of  fquills  two  drachms. 

Stronger  Etnctic  Draught. 

Take  of  ipecacoanha  wine  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory  two  ounces, 
emetic  tartar  two  grains. 

Saline  Draught. 

Take  of  fpring  water  one  ounce, 
fait  of  wormwood  hall  a drachm,  le- 
mon-juice a fufficient  quantity  to  fa- 
turate  the  fait  perfectly,  tindure  ot 
cinnamon  two  drachms,  loaf-lugar  a 
fm all  lump:  this  draught  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  fix  hours. 

Spermaceti  Draught. 

Take  of  barley  water  one  ounce 
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and  an  half,  fpermaceti  (diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  a drachm, 
nitre  a fcruple,  Ample  fyrup  a drachm: 
to  be  taken  every  four  or  fix  hours. 
An  elegant  pe&oral.  Half  a fcruple 
•of  volatile  fait  of  hartshorn  may  be 
added  occafionally. 

• • 

Volatile  Draught. 

Take  of  fpring  water  three  ounces, 
•volatile  fait  of  hartshorn  a fcruple, 
fpermaceti  a drachm  and  an  half, 
fyrup  of  maidenhair  two  drachms ; 
to  be  repeated  difcretionally. 

Aloetic  Infujiou. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes  two 
drachms,  pajeira  brava  root  four 
fcruples,  boiling  water  nine  ounces, 
infufe  together,  and  when  cold  add 
half  an  ounce  of  compound  fpirits  of 
lavender. 

0 

Hitter  Iitfttjton. 

Take  zedoary,  the  yellow  rind  of 
lemons  carefully  feparated  from  the 
white  inner  rind,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  the  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
oranges  alfo  carefully  feparated  from 
the  white  inner  rind,  a drachm  and  a 
half,  boiling  water  twelve  ounces, 
intufe  together  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  (train  off  the  liquor  through  flan- 
nel without  preflure  for  ufe:  the 
Hofc  three  ounces  two  or  three  times 
in  a day.  An  elegant  and  agreeable 
bitter. 

I he  phyficians  of  this  hofpital 
wholly  rvjett  gentian-root,  not  be- 
daufe  it  poffeffes  any  noxious  quality 
itfelf,  but  lelt  the  apothecary,  through 
miitake,  fhould  ufe  a poifonous  root, 
which  very  nearly  refembles  it : jthey 
therefore  in  every  compofition  where  - 
ever  this  root  is  an  ingredient,  lub- 
ilitute  zedoary  in  its  room  ; and  in- 
llead  of  extraft  pf  gentian,  ufe  the 
c straff  of  rue. 

V 

Diuretic  Infufion . 

Take  of  zedoary  root  two  drachms, 
dried  fquilfs,  rhubarb,  and  juniper 
berries  bruited,  of  each  a drachm; 
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cinnamon  in  powder  three  drachms, 
fait  of  wormwood  a drachm  and  an 
half,  infufe  in  a pint  and  an  half  of 
old  hock  wine,  and  when  fit  for  ufe 
filtre  the  liquor : the  dofe  about  a 
gill  two  or  three  times  in  a day.  A 
powerful  diuretic  and  of  excellent 
life  in  hydropic  diforders,  and  ol>- 
ftrudions  of  the  urinary  palfagcs 
from  vifeid  humours. 

Inf /ft  an  of  Snake-root  with  Vinegar. 

Take  of  fnake-root  powdered  half 
an  ounce,  cochineal  half  a drachm, 
boiling  water  twelve  ounces  ; let 
thefe  ingredients  infufe  together  a 
fufHcieut  time  : then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor and  add  thereto  of  diltilled  vi- 
negar two  ounces ; die  dofe  four 
fpoonfuls  every  four  or  fix  hours.  A 
noble  alexipharmic  in  contagious, 
petechial,  and  eruptive  fevers. 

Muflard  Inf  of  on. 

Take  of  muftard-feed  bruifed  one 
ounce.  Winter’s  bark  in  grofs  pow- 
der half  an  ounce,  infufe  cold  in  a 
pint  of  Lifbon  wine  : when  fit  for 
ufe  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  compound  fpirit  oflaven- 
der  : the  dofe  the  fame  as  the  former.. 
It  is  an  ufeful  prefeription  in  rheu-. 
matic  and  paralytic  cafes. 

Aftringcnt  Milk. ' 

Take  of  pomegranate  fhells  bruifed 
half  an  ounce,  cinnamon  bruifed  two 
drachms,  boil  in  a pint  of  new  milk  ; 
add  by  little  and  little,  a pint  of 
fpr:ng  water;  continue  the  codion 
till  there  remains  but  a pint  of  liquor. 
A quarter  of  a pint  may  be  drank 
difcretionally  in  hedic  cafes,  attended 
with  a diarrhoea,  or  where  a foft 
nutriment  is  required,  and  milk  alone 
is  apt  to  purge  the  patient. 

Chaly  beate  Milk. 

hake  of  fait  of  fteel  one  ounce, 
gum  arabic  a drachm  and  an  half, 
boiling  water  a pint,  fimmer  them 
together  a few  minutes  over  a gentle 
hre.  A good  medicine  in  cached! c 
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Jiatitsj  and  obftru&ions  of  the  Purging  Mixture . 

nienfes.  _ Take  ot  the  infafion  of  fena  of  the 

Acidulated Linct us.  London  Difpenfatory,  ten  ounces,  o 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes  two  tinfture  of  fena  two  ounces,  tinfturo 
ounces,  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  four  of  jalap  three  drachms  : three  or  four 
fcruples,  or  rather  a fuflicient  quantity  table  fpoohfuls  are  to  betaken  at  a . 
to  render  the  conferee  agreeably  tart,  time,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two, 

A tea-fpoonful  now  and  then  is  very  till  a fufficient  number  of  ftools  are 
proper  to  cleanfe  the  mouth  when  procured.  • , 

marched  in  fevers. 


Common  Li  net  us-. 

Take  of  conferve  of  marlhmallows 
one  ounce,  oil  of  olives  and  fyrup 
0{  marlhmallows,  of  each  four  ounces. 

Solutive  Linctxs. 

Take  of  conferve  of  hips  one 
ounce,  oil  of  olives  and  folutive 
fyrup  of  rofes,  of  each  four  ounces. . 

Oily  lin&uffes  are  preferibed  in 
coughs,  afthmas,  and  pleuritic  dilor- 
dex$,  to  heal  excoriations,  and  foften 
and  relax  the  crifpy  tone  of  the  fibres. 

Borax  Liniment. 

Take  borax  in  powder,  and  oil  of 
olives,  of  each  equal  parts,  rub  to- 
gether in  a marble  morter  till  they 
are  perfectly  incorporated,  and  be- 
come of  the  confillence  of  a liniment. 
This  is  ufed  as  a difeutient  applica- 
tion. 

Aftringcnt  Mixture . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water 
ten  ounces,  extratt  of  the  Brazilian 
bark  three  drachms.  Three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken,  three  times 
a dav,  or  after  every  loole  ilool,  ob- 
ferving  the  cautions  laid  down  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  concerning 
ailringents. 

Peruvian  Barit  Mixture. 

Take  of  the  decoftion  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  ten  ounces,  extract  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  two  drachms, 
fyrup  of  orange-peels  one  ounce:  the 
dole,  two  large  fpoonfuls,  to  be  re- 
peared ever)’  four  hours,  or  diferetion- 
ally,  in  intermittents  and  diiorders 
from  a relaxed  Hate  of  the  lolids. 


Nitrons  Mixture. 

Take  of  fpring  water  fix  ounces, 
crabs-claws  prepared,  and  nitre,  of 
each  a drachm  and  art  half,  fyrup  of 
elder  iix  drachms.  An  excellent  re- 
frigerant. Two  table-fpoonfuls  are 
to  be  taken  every  four  or  fix  hours. 

Sr/ui/l  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinuamon  water 
eight  ounces,  vinegar  of  fquills,  and 
fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  of  each  three 
ounces.  An  efficacious  diuretic,  it 
adminiltered  in  very  fmall  dofes,  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  is  of  vaft  fer- 
vice  in  droplic.il  habits. 

Valerian  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  pepper-mint  water 
twelve  ounces,  powder  of  valerian- 
root  one  ounce,  compound  fpirit  of 
lavender  half  an  ounce,  fyrup  of 
orange-peel  one  ounce : three  or  four 
table-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every 
fix  or  eight  hours.  A noble  medi- 
cine in  every  fpecies  of  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

Mijletoe  Mixture . 

Take  of  fpring  water  twelve  ounces, 
mifletoe  in  fine  powder  fix  drachms, 
fyrup  of  orange-peels  one  ounce ; 
its  dofeis  the  fame  as  the  former,  and 
it  hands  recommended  as  a great 
anti-epileptic. 

JEthiopic  Pills. 

Take  of  tethiops  - mineral  tiyo 
ounces,  gum-aloes  half  an  ounce, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a fufficient  qu  tn- 
titv  to  form  a mafs  for  pills ; the  dofe 
three  or  four  middle  fized  pills  twice 
in  a day.  A good  alterative. 
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Compound  Aloctic  Pills. 

Take  of  fucco  trine  - aloes  two 
ounces,  fcammon y in  powder  half  an 
ounce,  fait  of  wormwood  three 
drachms,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into 
a mafs.  A brifk  warm  purgative,  fit 
for  phlegmatic  habits : the  dofe  from 
a fcruple  to  two  fcruples. 

Antinionial  Pills. 

Take  of  precipitated  fulphur  of 
antimony  two  drachms,  calomel 
finely  levigated,  and  gum  guaiacum 
in  powder,  of  each  one  ounce;  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a fufficient  quantity  to 
form  a mafs.  Make  out  of  each 
drachm  twelve  pills,  two  of  which 
may  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
with  a draught  of  the  fudorific  de- 
codion,  the  patient  keeping  himfelf 
moderately  warm.  This  medicine  is 
a very  ufeful  alterative,  both  in  cuta- 
neous and  venereal  diforders. 

Ajlrirtgent  Pills. 

Take  extrad  of  the  Brazilian-bark, 
and  Japan  earth,  of  each  an  ounce  ; 
St.  Thomas’s  balfam  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  a mafs : twelve  pills  may 
be  made  out  of  each  drachm ; two  or 
three  of  which  may  be  taken  dif- 
eretionally  in  the  fluor  albus,  old 
gleets,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  obferving  the 
ufual  cautions  when  given  for  a diar- 
rhoea. 

Hicra-picra  Pills,  with  Steel. 

Take  of  hicra-picra  one  ounce,  fait 
of  Heel  fix  drachms,  compound  pow- 
der of  aron-root,  and  extrad  of  rue, 
of  each  one  ounce  and  an  half,  folu- 
tive  fyrup  of  rofes,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  a mafs.  Two  middle 
fized  pills  may  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  to  promote  digeltion  in 
languid  habits,  and  in  all  cafes  where 
warm  aperient  and  deobft;uent  me- 
dicines are  proper. 


ICE  OF 

Mercurial  Pills, 

Take  of  quickfilver  five  drachms, 
Venice  turpentine  two  drachms,  gum 
guaiacum  three  drachms,  extinguilh 
the  quickfilver  perfedly  with  the  tur- 
pentine, which  if  too  vifeid  may  be 
rendered  thinner  with  a little  oil  of 
olives,  then  add  the  guaiacum  and 
beat  the  whole  together  into  a mafs 
for  pills.  Form  twelve  pills  out  of 
each  drachm,  two  of  which  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning  with  a 
draught  of  diet  drink,  and  will  be  of 
fervice  in  all  cafes  that  require  mer- 
curial alteratives. 

Myrrh  Pills  with  Steel. 

Take  of  myrrh  in  powder  fix 
drachms,  fait  of  Heel  two  drachms, 
gum  ammoniacum  and  ex  trad  of  favin 
of  each  three  drachms ; beat  into  a 
mafs  with  the  fimple  fyrup  : two  mid- 
dling fized  pills  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  chlorotic  cafes, 
and  obftrudions  of  the  menfes,  for 
which  they  are  very  efficacious. 

Soap  Pills. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap  two  Qiinces, 
gum  ammoniacum  one  ounce  and  an 
half,  fquills  in  powder  and  rhubarb, 
of  each  three  drachms ; form  info  a 
mafs  with  the  fimple  fyrup : two 
middle  lized  pills  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning  in  the  jaundice,  afthma, 
and  all  obltrudions  of  the  vifeera, 
for  which  they  are  a very  powerful 
remedy. 

Storax  Pills. 

Take  of /trained  ftorax  two  ounces, 
extrad  of  elecampane  one  ounce, 
/trained  opium  one  drachm,  beat  to- 
gether into  a mafs.  Half  a drachm 
of  this  mafs  contains  a full  grain  of 
opium  : this  compofition  is  a power- 
ful expectorant. 

Antimonial  Powder. 

Take  of  crude  antimony  in  fine 
powder  one  ounce,  acthiops-mineral 
fix  drachms ; rub  them  well  together. 

The 


The  Portucu: 

The  dofe  half  a drachm  two  or  three 
times  a day.  This  is  an  admirable 
medicine  in  all  cutaneous  foulneffes, 
even  the  word  leprolies.  A vomit 
Ihould  beprevioully  adminillered. 

A/iringent  Powder. 

Take  of  the  Brazilian  bark  three 
ounces;  Japan  earth,  cinnamon,  and 
olibanuin,  of  each  five  drachms  ; re- 
duce them  into  a fine  powder. 

AJiringent  Powder  with  Opium, 

Is  made  by  adding  a drachm  of 
dried  opium  to  the  above  ingredients, 
before  they  are  reduced  to  powder. 

\ 

Compound  Powder  of  Portuguefe 
Earth. 

Take  prepared  Portuguefe  earth  and 
gum-arabic,  of  each  four  ounces, 
cinnamon  two  ounces,  reduce  the 
whole  into  a fine  powder, 

f • . 

Compouud  Powder  of  Portuguefe 
Earth , 

Is  made  by  adding  a drachm  of 
dried  opium  to  the  above  ingredients 
before  they  are  powdered  : the  pro- 
per dofe  of  the  above  powders,  is 
from  a fcruple  to  half  a drachm,  to 
be  repeated  occafionally. 

Purging  Whey. 

Take  of  Glauber’s  fait  fix  drachms, 
diffolve  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and 
add  a pint  of  new  milk,  then  boil 
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this  mixture  till  one  half  has  evapo- 
rated, and  as  foon  as  the  curd  has 
feparated,  ltrain  off  the  whey,  and 
add  one  ounce  and  a half  of  manna. 
A quarter  of  a pint  may  be  taken  dif- 
cretionally. 

Mindererud s Spirit. 

Take  of  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac four  ounces,  diftilled  vine- 
gar a fufficient  quantity  to  perfectly 
neutralize  the  fpirit.  The  vinegar 
fhould  be  added  by  degrees. 

* Syrup  of  Elder. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  elder-berries 
depurated,  one  pint,  loaf-fugar  two 
pounds,  boil  together  over  a flow 
fire,  to  the  confidence  of  a fyrup. 

Troches  of  burnt  Sponge. 

Take  of  burnt  fponge  one  dunce, 
loaf-fugar  three  ounces,  make  into 
troches  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth: 
thefe  are  contrived  for 'fcrophulous 
diforders  in  children. 

Telloiv  Baflicon,  with  Red  Precis 
pitatc. 

Take  of  yellow  bafilicon  half  an 
ounce,  olive-oil  two  drachms,  red 
corrofive  mercury  finely  levigated,  a 
fcruple,  mix  together  into  an  oint- 
ment. The  detergent  application 
commonly  ufed  in  all  the  hofpitals. 
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Weights  and  Mca fares. 


N this  booh,  Troy- weight  is  u feci  in  the  compofition  of  the  medi- 
cines, divided  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  pound  r twelve  ounces. 

The  oupce  / ■ ) eight  drachms. 

The  drachm  f CCm  ain  ) three  fcruples. 

The  fcruple  J L twenty  grains. 


For  Liquids,  wine-meafure  is  ufed,  and  is  divided  as  follows  : 

The  nint  1 > • f fixteen  ounces. 

The  quart  J con  ams  ( eight  drachms. 

A gallon  contains  eight  "pints. 

A lpoonful  is  equal  to  the  meaftire  of  half  an  ounce. 


Alum  Curd. 

Take  of  the  white  of  an  egg  at 
pieafure,  and  dir  it  in  a pewter  velfel 
with  a fufheient  lump  of  alum,  till  it 
is  coagulated. 

Suppurating  Catapfofin. 

Take  of  dried  figs  four  ounces,  of 
yellow  bafilicon  one  ounce, of  drained 
galbanum  half  an  ounce  ; beat  well 
the  figs  with  a little  wine  or  ftrong 
dale  beer  ; then  carefully  mix  them 
in  the  ointment,  fird  melted  with  the 
galbanum. 

The  prcpr.rr.tiou  of  terrefrious  and  fuck 
other  bodies  as  V}:ll  not  dijfouvc  i;i 
water. 

Theib  bodies  are  find  to  be  pounded 
in  a morter,  then  levigated  with  a 


little  water  upon  a hard  and  frnooth 
marble  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
afterwards  dried  upon  a chalk-done, 
and  then  fet  by  for  ji  few  days  in 
fome  warm,  or  at  lead  a very  dry, 
place. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  reduced 
into  powder,  amber 5 antimony;  be- 
zoar,  which  fbould  be  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  indead  of  water;  blood 
done  ; calamine,  fird  calcined  for  the 
ufe  of  the  makers  of  brafs ; chalk  ; 
coral ; crabs-claws ; crabs-eyes  ; egg- 
Ihells,  fird  feparated  from  the  mem- 
brane adhering  to  them  by  boiling  in 
water ; oyfter-fhells,  firlt  cieanfed ; 
pearls,  verdigris,  tuttv. 

In  antimony,  calamine,  and  tutty, 
fingular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  re- 
duce them  into  the  mod  fubtile  pow- 
der poiiiblc. 
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Cunt  win  Cataplafnt. 

Take  of  cummin  feeds  half  a pound; 
'bay  berries,  the  leaves  of  water  ger- 
jn under  dried,  Virginia  fnakc  root, 
of  each  three  ounces  ; of  cloves,  one 
ounce:  with  honey,  equal  to  thrice 
rhe  weight  of  the  lpecies  powdered, 
make  a cataplafin. 


*3 

congeal,  fprinkle  in  the  calamine 
and  ilir  all  well  till  the  cerate  is  quite, 
cold. 

Clarifying  of  Honey. 

Liquify  the  honey,  by  fetting  the 
veflel  containing  the  honey  into  hot 
water,  and  let  the  feum  that  rifes  be 
taken  off. 


Purification  or  tying  of  Jlngs-Lard 
and  Mutton-Suet. 

Melt  them  by  a gentle  fire  with  the 
addition  of  a little  water,  after  they 
have  been  firit  chopped  into  fmall 
pieces ; and  then  llrain  them  from  the 
membranes  intermixed. 

Volatile  Epithem. 

Take  equal  weights  of  common 
turpentine  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac; 
ilir  the  turpentine  in  a morter,  and 
gradually  drop  in  the  fpirit,  till  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a wh.te  mafs. 

Blifiering  Epithem. 

Take  of  cantharides  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  of  wheat  flour, 
equal  weights  ; with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  vinegar  make  them  into  a 
•palle. 

Purification  of  Vipers-Fat. 

Melt  the  fat,  firft  feparamd  from 
the  intefiines,  v ith  a ger.tl-  hear* 
and  then  llrain  it  out  through  a thin 
cloth. 


Yellow  Cerate. 

Take  yellow  bafilicon  half  a pound, 
yellow  wax  an  ounce  ; melt  them  to- 
gether. 

White  Cerate. 

Take  oil  olive  four  ounces  in  mea- 
fure,  white  wax  four  ounces  in  weight, 
fpermaceti  half  an  ounce  in  weight ; 
melt  all  together,  and  ilir  them  well, 
till  the  cerate  is  quite  cold. 

Baking  of  Squills. 

Inclofe  the  fquill  in  pafie  of  wheat 
flour,  having  lirft  feparated  the  outer 
Ikin,  and  the  hard  part  from  -which 
the  fibrous  roots  grow  ; then  bake  the 
fquill  in  an  oven  till  the  pa-lte  is  dry, 
and  the  fquill  is  rendered  foft  and  ten- 
der throughout. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  oil  of  almonds  one  ounce,  in 
meafure,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  the 
weight  of  two  drachms;  fhake  them 
together  in  a wide-mouthed  phial  till 
they  perfectly  unite,  4 


Mercurial  Cerate. 

Take  yellow  wax,  tried  hoes-lard, 
of  each  half  a pound ; quickfilver 
three  ounces;  the  Ample  baifam  of 
fulpbur  a drachm  ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard;  then  add  them  grtdually  to 
the  quickfilver,  firit  wcii  divided  by 
the  baifam  of  fulphur. 

Epulolic  Cerate: 

! Take  of  oil  olive  a pound  ; yellow 
wax  and  prepared  calamine,  each  half 
a pound  : melt  the  wax  with  the  oil, 
and,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 


Drying  efi  Squills. 

Cut  the  fquill,  after  the  outer  fkin 
has  been  taken  off,  .tranfverfply  into 
thin  flices,  and  dry  it  with,  a very 
gentle  heat. 


Liniment  of  three  Ingredients . 

Take  of  the  common  plalter  four 
ounces  in  weight,  oil  olive  four 
ounces  in  meafure,  vinegar  the  mea* 
fure  of  one  ounce  ; fet  them  over  a 
gentle  fire,  continually  itirring  them, 
till  the  liniment  lus  acquired  its  due 
conMence.  . 
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Roofing  of  Rhubarb  and  Nutmeg. 

Roalt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  till 
they  become  calily  friable  into  pow- 
der. 

Saponaceous  Liniment. 

Take  fpirit  of  rofemary  a pint, 
hard  Spanifli  foap  three  ounces,  cam- 
phor one  ounce  ; digeft  the  foap  with 
the  fpirit  of  rofemary  till  it  is  dif- 
folved ; then  add  the  camphor. 

White  Liniment. 

Take  oil  olive  three  ounces  in  mea- 
fure,  fperinaceti  the  weight  of  fix 
drachms;  melt  all  together  with  a 
gentle  fire,  brilkly  (lir  ing  without  in- 
termiilion,  till  the  mixture  is  become 
quite  cold. 

Burning  of  Sponge. 

Heat  the  fponge  in  a covered  vef- 
fel,  till  it  becomes  black,  and  is  cafily 
friable  ; then  reduce  it  to  powder  in 
aglafs  or  marble  morfer. 

Green  Ointment . 

Take  green  cil  three  pounds,  yel- 
low wax  ten  ounces  5 melt  the  wax 
with  the  cil  over  a gentle  fire,  conti- 
nually ltirrmg  till  the  mixture  is  cold. 

Calcination  of  Hartshorn. 

Sum  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  a pot- 
ter’s furnace,  till  they  become  perfeft- 
ly  white  ; then  reduce  them  to  powder 
after  the  fame  manner  as  other  terre- 
ftrious  fubftances. 

Ointment  for  B l if err. 

Take  tried  hogs-lard  and  blifterino- 
jdafler,  equal  weights;  melt  them  to^ 
gether  with  a very  gentle  heat,  and  dir 
them  well  till  n\Jly  cold. 

BxtraSion  of  Pulps, 

Pulpe  fruits  that  are  unripe,  and 
thole  which  arc  ripe,  if  dry,  are  to  he 
boiled  in  a final]  quantity  of  water  till 
they  become  foft ; then'  the  pulo  is  to 
te  preffcd  through  a drong  hairVieve, 
afterwards  boiled  over  a ^entlc 


fire,  and  continually  dirred  to  ovoid 
burning,  till  it  is  brought  to  a due 
confidence. 

Caffia  is  alfo  to  be  boiled  out  from 
the  pod  or  cane  bruifed,  and  reduced 
afterwards  to  a jud  coniidence  by  eva- 
porating the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits,  which  are  both 
ripe  and  frelh,  are  to  be  prefled  out 
without  any  previous  boiling. 

Ointment  of  Putty. 

Take  any  quantity  of  prepared  tut- 
ty,  and  mix  with  it  as  much  purified 
vipers-fat  as  is  requifite  to  bring  it  to 
the  coniidence  of  aloft  ointment. 

Ointment  of  three  Ingredients. 

Take  of  the  common  plader  four 
ounces  in  weight,  oil  olive  two  ounces 
in  meafure,  vinegar  oneounce  in  mea- 
fure  ; fet  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  continually  dirring  them,  till  they 
are  brought  to  the  confidence  of  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  the  fimple  ointment  half  a 
pound,  flowers  of  fulphur  unwafhed 
two  ounces,  eflence  of  lcmbns  a lcru- 
ple ; mix  all  together. 

Lead  Ointment. 

Take  oil  olive  half  a pint,  white 
wax  an  ounce  and  an  half,  fugar  of 
lead  two  drachms ; rub  the  fugar  of 
lead,  fird  brought  to  a very  lubtile 
powder r with  fome  part  of  the  oil ; 
then  add  this  to  the  wax  melted  with 
the  red  of  the  oil,  and  ltir  the  mixture 
till  it  is  fully  cold. 

Ointment  of  Elder. 

Take  elder  flowers  full  blown  four 
pounds,  tried  mutton  fuet  three 
pounds,  oil  olive  one  pound ; boil 
the  flowers,  till  they  become  almofl: 
crifp,  in  the  fuet  and  oil  fird  melted 
together  ; then  prefs  them  out. 

Ointment , zvith  Precipitate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  fimple  ointment  an 
ounce  and  an  half,  of  precipitated  ful- 

phuJf 
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phur  two  drachms,  white  precipitate 
of  mercury  two  Temples.  Mix  all 
together,  and  moiften  them  with  the 
ley  of  tartar,  to  bring  the  whole  to 
the  conlillence  of  an  ointment. 

Ointment  of  Tar. 

Take  tar,  and  tried  mutton  fuet 
equal  weights.  Melt  them  together, 
and  ltrain,  while  hot. 

Ointment  o f Gum  Klemi. 

Take  tried  mutton  fuet  frelh,  two 
pounds,  gum  elemi  one  pound,  com- 
mon turpentine  ten  ounces.  Mix'  the 
gum  with  the  fuet,  and  all  being  re- 
moved from  the  lire,  add  forthwith 
the  turpentine,  and,  while  the  mix- 
ture is  fluid,  ftrain  it. 

Weaker  "blue  Ointment. 

Take  tried  hogs-lard  four  pounds, 
quickfilver  one  pound,  common  tur- 
pentine an  ounce.  Rub  the  quiek- 
filver  in  a morter  with  the  turpen- 
tine, till  the  quickfilver  appears  no 
longer ; then  add  by  degrees  the  lard 
warmed,  and  mix  them  diligently. 

Stronger  bine  Ointment. 

Take  tried  hogs-lard  two  pounds, 
quickfilver  one  pound,  the  Ample 
'balfam  of  fulphur  half  an  ounce.  Rub 
the  quickfilver  with  the  balfam  of 
fulphur  till  the  quickfilver  no  longer 
appears  ; then  add  by  degrees  the 
lard  warmed,  and  carefully  mix  them. 

Green  Bafilicon. 

Take  yellow  b ifilicon  eight  ounces 
in  weight,  oil  of  olive  three  ounces 
in  meafure,  prepared  verdigris  one 
ounce.  Mix  all  into  an  ointment. 

Straining  of  StoraX, 

Boil  ftorax  in  water  till  it  becomes 
foft,  then  prefs  it  out  between  warm 
iron  plates,  and  feparate  the  ftorax 
now  cleared  of  its  dregs  from  the 
water, 
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Opium  fir  a met). 

Take  opium  cut  into  finall  bits 
one  pound  weight,  dilfolve  it  into  a 
pulp,  with  one  pint  or  lefs  of  boil- 
ing water,  with  care  to  avoid  burn- 
ing ; and  while  it  remains  quite  hot, 
prefs  it  llrongly  through  a linen  cloth 
horn  its  dregs;  then  reduce  the  drain- 
ed  opium  by  a water  balneum,  or 
other  finall  heat,  to  its  firft  con- 
fidence. 

Opium  foftened  in  this  fmall  quantity 
of  water,  pafies  the  drainer  unaltered 
in  its  fubdance,  and  freed  only  from 
dregs  ; but  if  it  be  dilfolvcd  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  the  gummy  and 
refinous  parts  will  divide  from  each 
other. 

After  the  fame  manner  the  red  of 
the  gums  may  be  purified,  fuch  3s 
um  ammoniacum,  affafoetida,  gal- 
anum,  and  the  like.  But  a greater 
quantity  of  water  may  be  fafely  ufed. 
If  the  refinous  part  fubfides,  let  it 
be  taken  out,  and  added  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  infpiffation,  that  it; 
may  unite  with  the  red  into  one  uni- 
form mafs. 

Any  gum  (as  galbanum)  which 
eafily  melts,  may  be  purified  by  in- 
cluding the  gum  in  a bullock's  blad- 
der, and  retaining  it  in  warm  water, 
till  the  gum  becomes  foft  enough  to 
be  feparated  from  its  dregs,  bypref- 
fing  through  a canvas  drainer. 

Preparation  of  Millepedes. 

Let  millepedes  be  inclofed  in  a thin 
canvas  cloth,  and  fufpended  within 
a covered  yefiel,  over  the  deam  of 
hot  fpirit  of  wine,  and  they  will 
foon  be  killed  by  the  vapour,  and  be 
rendered  friable, 

Black  BaflicOrtt 

Take  oil  olive  a pint,  yellow  wax, 
yellow  rofin,  and  common  pitch, 
each  nine  ounces.  Melt  all  together, 
and  drain  the  mixture  while  hot, 

Tcllo  M Bajilifon. 

Take  oil  olive  a pint,  yellow  wax, 
yellow  rofin,  and  Burgundy  pitch 
M each, 
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each  a pound,  common  turpentine 
three  ounces.  Melt  the  wax,  rofin, 
and  pitch,  with  the  oil,  over  a gentle 
lire,  then  take  them  off,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, and  drain  the  mixture  while 
it  remains  hot. 

Ointment  of  Marjb  mallows. 

Take  the  oil  of  mucilages,  three 
pints,  yellow  wax  one  pound,  yellow 
rofin  half  a pound,  common  turpen- 
tine two  ounces.  Melt  the  rofin  and 
wax  with  the  oil ; then,  thefe  being 
taken  off  the  fire,  add  the  turpentine, 
and  drain  the  mixture  while  it  is  hot. 

Pomatum. 

Take  tried  hogs  lard  two  pounds, 
rofe-water  three  ounces ; poundthe  lard 
with  the  role-water  till  they  are  well 
mixed ; then  melt  the  lard  with  a very 
gentle  fire,  and  fet  it  by  a little 
while,  that  the  water  may  fublide  ; 
afterwards  pour  out  die  lard,  and 
leave  the  water ; then  dir  and  beat 
•the  lard  without  cealing,  while  it  is 
growing  cold,  that  it  may  be  broke 
into  as  light  and  yielding  a mafs  as 
.may  be;  and  then  add  as  much  of- 
fence of  lemons  as  (hall  be  requifite 
to  give  it  an  agreeable  feent. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  oil  olive  one  pint,  white  wax 
four  ounces,  fpennaceti  three  ounces. 
Melt  all  together  with  a gentle  heat, 
and  dir  them  very  brilkly  without 
cealing,  till  they  are  fully  cold. 

Camphorated  white  Ointment. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  for- 
mer a drachm  and  ah  half  of  camphor, 
firft  beat  with  a few  drops  of  oil  of 
almonds. ' 

Conferees 

Of  the  leaves  of  garden  feurvy-grafs, 
fpear-mint,  rue,  and  wood  forrel, 
of  the  tops  of  fea-wormwood  ; of 
the  flowers  of  lavender,  mallows, 

' rofemary,  and  red  rofes,  while  in 
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bud,  and  of  the  outer  yellow 

part  of  Seville  orange  peel. 

The  leaves  are  to  be  plucked  from 
their  dalks,  and  the  flowers  from  their 
calixes ; the  outer  rind  of  the  orange 
peel  fhould  be  feraped  off  with  a rafp 
or  grater;  everyone  of  them,  when 
thus  prepared,  is  to  be  pounded  in  a 
morter  with  a wooden  pedle,  firft  by 
itfelf,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
three  times  its  weight  of  double-re- 
lined  fugar,  till  they  are  well  incor- 
porated together. 

Confcrve  of  Hips. 

Take  of  the  pulp  of  ripe  hips  one 
pound,  double-refined  fugar  twenty 
ounces,  and  mix  them  into  a confervo. 

Confewc  of  Sloes. 

Scald  the  floes  in  water  to  foften 
them,  taking  care  their  fkins  are  not 
broken  ; then  take  them  out,  and 
exprefs  their  pulp,  which  mix  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  double-refined 
fugar. 

B life  ring  Plajier. 

Take  of  the  drawing  platter  two 
pounds,  cantharides  one  pound, 
vinegar  haff  a pint.  The  plalter  be- 
ing melted,  a little  before  it  hardens, 
fprinkle  in,  and  mix  the  cantharides, 
reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  then 
add  the  vinegar,  and  beat  all  well 
together. 

Scorbutic  fuices. 

Take  the  juice  of  garden  fcurvy- 
grals  a quart,  the  juice  of  brook- 
lime,  and  of  water-creffes,  of  each 
one  pint,  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges 
a pint  and  a quarter.  Thefe  being 
mixed,  let  them  ttand  till  tire  dregs 
fubfide,  then  let  the  juice  be  poured 
off  clear,  or  (trained. 

Rob  of  Elder -Berries. 

Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries be  infpifiated  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  a proper  confidence. 

Ehtcrim 
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Elalerium. 

Slit  ripe  wild-cucumbers,  and  pafs 
the  juice,  gently  preiTed  out,  through 
a very  fine  hair  iieve  into  a glazed 
veflel ; fet  it  by  fome  hours,  till  its 
thicker  part  (hall  have  fubfided  : then 
pour  off  as  much  of  rhe  thin  part  of 
the  juice,  as  can  conveniently  ‘be 
done,  by  inclining  the  veffel,  and 
draw  away  the  rcit  by  the  filtre:  let 
the  thicker  part  which  remains,  be 
covered  over  with  a linen  cloth  and 
dried,  either  in  the  fun  or' by  n gen- 
tle fire. 

Extracts  of 'the  Roots  of  Elecampane, 

' Gentian , and  black  Heleborc  $ and 

of  the  Leaves  of  Rue  and  Savin. 

Boil  them  in  water,  ftrain  and  -prefs 
out  the  decoftion,  and  fet  it  by  till 
its  dregs  are  fubfided  ; then  boil  it  to 
the  confidence  ©fa  pill,  with  care  to- 
wards the  end  to  avoid  burning. 

Ex  trad  of  Liquorice. 

Boil  the  roots  of  liquorice  lightly 
in  water,  ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  de- 
coction ; then,  after  its  dregs  have 
fubfided,  boil  it  away,  till  it  will  not 
Hick  to  the  fingers,  ufing  due  care  to- 
wards the  "end  to  avoid  burning. 

Ex  trad  of  Logxvood. 

Take  of  log-wood,  in  powder,  one 
pound.  Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftener, 
in  a gallon  of  water  to  half;  then  boil 
all  the  liquors,  mixed  together  and 
iirained,  to  a juft  confidence. 

Ext  rad  of  Peruvian  Bark,  both  fft 
and  hard. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound;  of  water,  ten  or 
twelve  pints.  Boil  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which 
will  be  red  and  tranfparent ; but  as 
Boon  as  it  grows  cold,  becomes  yellow 
anti  turbid  : boil  the  bark  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  freflo-  water  as 
before,  repeating  thefe.  boilings  till 
•the  liquor  remains  tranfparent  when 
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cold  ; then  evaporate  all  thefe  dc- 
coftions,  (trained  and  mixed  together, 
to  the  proper  confidence,  over  a gen- 
tle fire,  with  due  care  to  avoid  burn- 
ing. 

This  ext  raft  is  to  be  prepared  under 
a double  form ; one,  of  the  confid- 
ence of  a pill ; the  other,  hard 
enough  to  be  reduced  to  a powder. 

Extrad  of  Lignum  Pita,  fft  and 
hard.  , 

Take  of  the  fhavings  of  lignum 
vital  one  pound,  boil  them  four 
times,  or  oitencr,  in  a gallon  of 
water  to  naif,;  then  infpiffate  the 
liquors,  after  they  have  been  drained! 
but  when  the  water  is  near  all  dried 
away,  add  afmall  portion  of  rectified 
fpirit,  by  which  the  extraft  will  be 
brought  to  an  uniform  and  tenacious 
mafs. 

This  extraft  is  alfo  to  be  prepared 
under  two  forms,  one  fofter  and  the 
■other  .harder. 

Extrad  of  Jalap. 

Pour  upon  jalap  root  powdered, 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  a 
due  heat  draw  a tinfture,  and  boil 
the  refidue  feveral  times  in  water: 
•after  draining,  draw  off  the  fpirit 
from  the  fi-rft  tinfture,  till  it  begins 
to  thicken ; infpilfate  alfo  the  drained 
decoctions  ; then  mix  the  two  ex- 
tracts, and,  with  a gentle  fire,  reduce 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a pill. 

The  Cathartic  Extrad . 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  an  ounce 
arid  an  half;  of  the  pith  of  colo- 
quintida  fix  drachms;  fcammony, 
and -the  leffer  cardamom  feeds  hulked, 
of  each  half  an  ounces  of  -proot 
fpirit  a pint  : the  fpirit  being  poured 
upon  coloquintida  cut  fmall,  and  the 
feeds  bruifed,  draw  a tinfture  with 
-a  gentle  heat  continued  four  days; 
•then,  to  the  tinfture  preiTed  out,  add 
the  aloes  and  fcammony,  firft  fepa- 
ratcly  reduced  to  powder;  and,  thefe 
being  diftbived,  draw  off  the  ipirjt, 

M 2 and 
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and  reduce  the  mafs  to  etli  confift- 
cnce  of  a pill. 

The  Gum  and  Refill  of  Aloes. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  four  ounces, 
af  water  a quart  ; boil  the  aloes  till 
jt  is  diiTolved  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  fet  all  by  for  a night  : the  refill 
will  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vedel : the  liquor  poured  off  or 
drained,  being  evaporated,  will  leave 
the  gum. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Let  eithc*  fweet  or  bitter  almonds 
that  are  frefh,  be  poured  in  a done 
morter,  and  then  the  oil  forced  out 
with  a prefs  not  heated. 

After  the  fame  manner  (hould  t!ye 
oil  be  prefled  from  linked  and  piuf- 
tard-feed, 

Ejjential  Oils 

Lrom  the  root  of  faffafras,  from  the 
Jeaves  of  fweet  marjoram,  wild 
marjoram,  peppermint,  fpearmint, 
penny-royal,  rofemarv,  rue,  fa- 
vine,  and  wbrmwood ; from  the 
flowers  of  camomile  and  lavender, 
from  the  feeds  ofannife,  cajraway, 
cummin,  and  dill;  from  juniper- 
berries,  and  from  thefpices,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  others. 

Thefe  oils  are  obtained  bv  diftilla- 
t-ion,  with  an  alembic  and  refrigera- 
tory; Water  mud  be  added  to  the 
materials,  in  fufticient  quantity  to 
prevent  their  burning-,  and  the  fubjecl: 
■be  macerated  in  that  water  a little 
time  before  thediftillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  with  the  water,  and  either 
fwims  on  the  top,  or  finks  to  the 
bottom,  according  as  it  is  heavier 
or.  lighter. 

OH  of  Box. 

Bidil  pieces  of  box  in  S retort 
M'lth  a fire  gradually  raifed  : the  oil 
will  come  over  with  an  acid  fpirit, 
from  which  the  oil  is  tq  be  feparajxd 
bj*  a funnel. 


Oil  of  Bricks. 

Let  bricks  heated  red  hot,  be 
plunged  into  oil  olive,  till  the  whole 
is  imbibed ; then  the  bricks  being 
fufficiently  broke,  are  to  be  put  into 
a retort,  and,  by  a fand  heat,  the 
oil  will  afeend,  with  a fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  from  the  oil. 

Oil  of  Bat  badges  Tar. 

Let  Barbadoes  tar  be  dillilled  in  a 
fand  heat,  and  oil  will  afeend  with 
a fpirit,  ‘ 

Oil  cf  Turpentine. 

Turpentine  is  to  lie  dillilled  with 
water  in  a copper  Hill,  like  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables. 

After  diftillation,  remains  in  the 
dill  yellow  rOfin. 

This  oil  is  often,  though  impro- 
perly, called  fpiiit  of  turpentine. 

fbe  Etherial  Oil,  and  the  Balfam  of 
Turpentine. 

Let  oil  of  turpentine  be  dillilled  in 
a retort  with  a very  gentle  heat,  til! 
what  remains  is  become  of  the  con- 
fidence of  a balfam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  alfo  be 
dillilled  from  yellow  rofin,  whence* 
after  a portion  of  oil,  which  mull  be 
removed  in  time,  will  come  a thick 
balfam ; a blackifh  rofin  remaining 
in  tlie  retort,  which  is  alfo  called 
colophony. 

* . r 

Compound  Oil  of  Balfam  of  Copaivd. 

Take  of  balfam  of  copaiva  two 
pounds,  gum  guaiacum  four  ounces. 
Diflil  them  together  in  a retort, 

Rurified  Nitre. 

Boil  nitre  in  water,  and  drain  the 
water  through  blolfom  paper  ; then, 
after  due  evaporation,  let  it  by  .in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
lhoot. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  purified  fair 

^mraoniatu 

Bit  rut 
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Burnt  Alum. 

Let  alum  be  put  into  an  iron  or 
earthen  veil'd,  and  calcined  as  long 
as  it  riles  up  and  i'wells. 

Calcined  Vitriol. 

Put  green  vitriol  into  an  earthen 
veflel,  and  calcine  it  with  an  open 
fire  as  long  as  it  exhales  any  moifture, 
then  take  it  out  by  breaking  the 
veil'd,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe,  well 
clofed  from  the  air.  The  vitriol  is 
moil  perfectly  calcined,  if,  at  the 
bottom  and  tides  of  the  veflel  con- 
taining it,  it  is  become  red. 

Salt  of  II  orm-ivood. 

Let  the  afnes  of  wormwood  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  and  kept  red-hot  by 
a ilrong  fire  for  fome  hours,  often 
liirring  them,  that  all  remains  of  oil 
may  be  burnt  out,  then  boil  them  in 
water  ; drain  the  water,  which  will 
be  impregnated  with  the  fait,  through, 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
lie  fs. 

In  this  manner  is  to  be  prepared 
the  fixed  alkaline  fait  of  any  plant, 
V/hofe  aihes  will  yield  that  kind  of 
fait. 

Salt  of  Tartar. 

Wrap  up  any  fpecies  of  tartar  in 
ftrong  brown  paper,  firft  made  wet, 
or  inclofe  it  in  a proper  veil'd,  and 
expofe  it  to  the  fire,  that  its  oil  may 
be  burnt  out,  then  boil  it  in  water, 
and  colled  its  fait  as  before. 

Ley  of  Tartar. 

When  the  tartar  is  calcined  white, 
fet  it  be  put  in  a damp  place,  that  it 
may  liquify  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air. 

Soluble  Tartar. 

Take  of  any  alkaline  fixt  fait,  a 
pound,  water  a gallon.  The  fait  be- 
ing diiTolved  in  the  water  boiling, 
throw  in  cryltals of tartarin powder, 
as  long  as  any  fermentation  israifed, 
which  ufually  ceafes  before  thrice  the 
■weight  of  the  alkali  is  thrown  in ; 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper. 
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and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it  by, 
for  the  fait  to  chryftallize,  or  die 
evaporate  the  liquor  wholly  away, 
that  the  fait  may  be  left  dry. 

Soap  Leys. 

Take  equal  weights  of  Ruflia  pot. 
a(h  and. quick  lime,  and  throw  water 
upon  them  by  degrees,  till  the  lime 
is  jlaked,  then  throw  on  more  water, 
and  ftir  altogether,  that  the  fait  of 
the  allies  may  be  diflblved;-  after 
fome  time  pour  the  liquor  (filtred 
through  paper,  if  needful)  into  ano- 
ther veffel,  A true  ftandaNl  wine  pint 
of  this  liquor,  ■ nfeafured  with  the 
greateft  exadnefs^  ought  to  weigh-' 
juft  fixteen  ounces  : if  it  is  heavier, 
for  every  drachm  it  exceeds  that 
weight,  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
water  in  meafure,  is  to  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor ; but  if  it  is 
lighter,  it  muft  be  boiled  till  the  like 
quantity  of  water  is  carried  off,  or 
elfe  muft  be  thrown  upon  freih  lime 
and  allies. 

» • 

Almond  Soap, 

Take  any  quantity  of  freih  oil  of 
almonds,  and  tin  ice  its  meafure  of 
the  foap-leys.  Digeft  them  together 
for  fome  time,  in  fuch  a heat  where- 
with. the  mixture  lhall  but  juft  boil, 
and  within  a few  hours  the  oil  and 
leys  will  be  united;  after  which  the 
liquor  in  boiling  will  foon  become 
ropy,  and  in  a good  degree  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  will  cool  into  the  confid- 
ence of  a jelly ; then  throw  in  fe$. 
fait  till  the  boiling  liquor  has  loft  its 
ropinefs ; continue  the  boiling,  till 
drops  of  the  liquor  being  received 
upon  a tile,  the  water  is  feen  to  fepa- 
rate  freely  from  the  coagulated  foap; 
then  remove  the  fire,  and  the  foap- 
will  gradually  rife  to  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which  is  to  be  taken  out  be- 
fore it  is  cold,  and  put  into  a wooden 
frame,  which  has  a cloth  for  its  bot- 
tom : in  the  laft  place,  being  taken 
out,  it  is  to  be  fet  by,  till  it  acquires 
its  juft  confidence. 


After 
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AftfeT  the  fame  nilinficf  niayfoapbe 
ffvide  With  dil  olive,  in  which  the 
fhieft  6il  ought  to  be  employed,  that 
fhe  fottp  may  be  a?  little  ungrateful, 
either  to  the  palate  or  ftomach,  as  pof- 
fibie, 

*7%b  cmfimoh  jirdngcr  C.aufic. 

Boil  itj  a fourth  part  any  quantity 
©{'the  (bap-leys  above  defcribed*  then 
fpririkle.  in,  while  boiling,  lime  that 
mS  been  kept  in  a vdTel  pretty  clofe 
{lapped  for  feverai  months  ; continue 
f-0  add  -this  lime,  till  all  the  liquor  is 
abforbed-,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a 
pllle,  Which  is  to  be  kept  in  a veil'd 
well  hepped* 

tlo  77117:071  milder  Cal/ftiv-. 

Take  foft  fo.ip  and  frefh  quick- 
lime, fcqCal  parts,  and  mix  them  at 
the  timd  of  tiling* 

•Spirit  of  Vi'cgtir. 

Lift  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a gen- 
tle heat  .Is  long  as  the  drops  fall  free 
from  afty  £mpyreuma. 

If  fome  part  bf  vvha't  'tomes  fir  ft  off 

thrown  away,  what  is  referred  Will 
be  ftronger* 

, biuMic  Salt* 

Takfe  of  any  alkaline  fixed  fait  one 
pbiind,  Snd  boil  it  in  four  or  five 
pints  'of  diliilled  vinegar  with  a very 
gVntte  hefit ; wheft  the  fermentation 
tsafe's,  Idd  more  diftilled  vinegar, 
dnd  Wheft  the  fermentation  arriing 
ftoirt  tire  addition  is  over,  pour  on 
mrothvr  quantity  of  the  like  vinegar; 
«nd  proceed  thus  till  the  vinegar  be- 
ing near  all  CV&pb rated,  ffefti  vinegar 
Will  nt>t  excite  any  fermentation  $ 
Which  will  generally  happen  by  the 
time  abobt  ten  quarts  of  vinegar  lhall 
have  been  ufed  > then  gently  evapo- 
rate f<j  dryhefs-.  The  fait  left  wall  be 
impure,  which  is  to  be  incited  fox  a 
tiin'C,  but  not  tbo  long,  with  a gentle 
iftat,  afterwards  diffolved  in  water. 


and  colourlefs,  like  Water,  but  other* 
wife  brownifh.  Laftly,  the  water  is 
to  be  evaporated  with  a very  gentle 
heat  in  a lhallow  veffel ; the  fait,  as 
it  dries,  being  frequently  ftirred,  that 
the  humidity  may  the  fooner  be  dif- 
charged.  This  fait  mult  be  kept  in  a 
dole  vdTel,  that  it  may  not  run  by  the 
mo  lit  tire  of  the  air. 

The  fak  ought  to  he  Very  white, 
and  fliould  diffolve  wholly,  either  in 
water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leav- 
ing any  fteces*  If  the  fait,  though 
ever  fo  white,  leave  in  fpirit  any 
feces,  after  it  is  diffolved  in  this  fpi- 
rit, it  is  to  be  filtred  through  paper, 
and  dried  again. 

7k  • weak  <ind JirO/ig  Spirit  of  Vitriol > 
afo  the  C ole o t bar , 

Vitriol,  firft  calcined,  is  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  earthen  veffels  for  three  days 
without  intermillion,  in  a reverbera- 
tory heat : the  liquor  drove  oft' being 
diftilled  over  again  in  a glafs  retort, 
with  a fund  heat,  the  weak  fpirit  will 
afeend,  the  ftrong  remaining  behind, 
which  is  ufually,  though  improperly, 
called  oil  of  vitriol. 

What  remains  in  the  earthen  vell'els 
after  the  firft  diftiilation,  is  called  the 
colcothar  of  vitriol. 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre* 

Take  of  nitre  three  pounds,  ftrong 
fpirit  of  vitriol  one  pound  : let  them 
be  mixed  with  caution,  and  gradual- 
ly, under  a chimney : afterwards  let 
them  be  diftilled,  firft  with  a gentle 
heat,  and  then  with  a ftronger. 

Glauber's  Spirit  of  Sea  Salt. 
Take  fea  fait  and  ftrong  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  each  two  pounds,  water  one 
pint,*  the  oil  and  yvater  being  firft 
mixed -together,  add  the  mixture  gra- 
dually to  the  fait,  under  a chimney  ; 
then  diftii,  firft  with  a fmall,  and  af- 
terwards with  a ftronger  fire. 


tfaftfeolated  through  pacer.  If 
the  melting  has  been  rightly  perforin- 
w»  the  feiaed  liquor  will  be  limpid 


. Aqna-fortis* 

Take  nitre,  and  green  vitriol  n©t 
calcined,  each  three  pounds ; of  the 

fame 
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lame  vitriol  calcined,  a pound  and 
an  half : mix  all  well  together,  and 
diitil  with  a very  ltrong  fire  as  long  as 
xed  fumes  arife. 

Compound  Aquafortis, 

Take  aqua-fortis  fixtcen  ounces  in 
weight,  lalt  one  drachm  ; diftil  to 
dryncfs. 

Salt  of  Vitriol . 

Take  white  vitriol  a pound*  flrong 
fpirit  of  vitriol  an  ounce  in  weight, 
water  as  much  asisfufficient : dillolve 
the  vitriol  bv  boiling,  then  ft  rain  the 
decoction  through  paper,  and  after 
proper  exhalation  fet  it  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  fhoot, 

Vitriolatcd  Tartar, 

Take  green  vitriol  the  weight  of 
eight  ounces,  water  two  quarts : the 
vitriol  being  dilfolved  in  the  water 
boiling,  throw  in  fait. of  tartar,  or  any 
Other  fixed  alkali,  till  all  fermenta- 
tion ceafes,  which  ufually  happens 
after  throwing  in  four  ounces,  or 
fomething  more,  of  t,he  alkaline  fait : 
then  ftrain  through  paper,  and  eva- 
porate duly,  that  the  fait  may  cryr 
llallize, 

Vitriolatcd  Nitre. 
Diftblvethe  cake  left  after  the  dif- 
tillation  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre, 
as  defcribed  above,  in  hot  water,  and 
after  purifying  through  paper,  evapo- 
rate, that  the  fait  may  fnoot. 

Qlquber's  Cathartic  Salt, 
Diflblve  in  water  the  cake  which 
remains  after  the  diftillation  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpirit  of  fea  fait  : purify  the  fo- 
lution  through  paper,  and  then  duly 
evaporate  it,  that  the  ialt  may  cry- 
(lallize. 

Spirit  of  Sea  Salt  coagulated.  , 
Pour  gradually  upon  fpirit  cf  fea 
fait  the  lixivium  of  any  fixed  alkali, 
till  all  fermentation  ceafes,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryncfs. 


men  T,  ri 

dulcified  Spirit  of  Vhvftf, 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  of 
triol,  called  the  oil,  one  pound;  Q% 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

. t 

Dulcficd  Spirit  of  Nitre % 

Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  one 
quart,  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitrg 
half  a pound  ; mix  then; by  pouring 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  on  the  other,  nnll 
diftii  tha  mixture  with  a gentle  hga*, 
as  long  as  what  comes  off  will  nQf  * 
raife  any  fermentation  with  lixivia! 
fait. 

Spirit  of  Sulphur  by  the  Jit  11, 

Let  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  under  3 
glafs  veflel  fitted  for  this  purpofg, 
which  is  ufually  called  a bell,  ana 
the  acid  fpirit  will  drop  frgm  if, 
which  is  to  be  received  into  a,  difft 
placed  underneath. 

Spir  it,  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Amber, 

Let  amber  be  diftilled  by  a fund 
heat,  gradually  increafed  ; from  ig 
will  a rife  a fpirit,  oil,  and  fait,  fgui 
bv  a mixture  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  diftilled  again  will  part 
into  a thinner  oil,  which  will  afeend, 
and  a thicker  part  remain,  called  tja§ 
balfam  cf  amber. 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  eifher  ifl 
the  fpirit,  or  water,  and  fet  by  t§ 
(hoot  : thus  it  will  he  freed  from  it? 
oil,  and  the  oftner  this  procefe  i§ 
repgated,  the  purer  will  the  fait  bes 

Spirit,  Salt , and  Qil  of  IJartJhort, u 

D'.ftil  fragments  of  hartjhprn  with 
a fire  gradually  raifed  to  a great 
height : a fpirit,  fait,  and  oil*,  will 
jifegnd, 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  ih§ 
fpirit  and  fait  mixed  together,  b@ 
diftilled  again  With  a very  gentle 
heat,  they  will  both  rife  more  purg, 

If  "this  is  carefully  repeated  feyeraf 
times,  the  fait  will  become  y&y 
white,  and  the  fpirit  as  limpid  a? 
WatCt,  with  a grateful  fesil. 


$z  . Stim 

If  the  fait  be  feparated  from  the 
Spirit,  and  fublimed,  firft  from  an 
equal  weight  of  fine  chalk,  and  then 
again  from  a fmall  quantity  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  it  will  become 
fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartshorn  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  made  by  burning  the  horns, 
after  they  have  palled  through  the 
preceding  operation. 

After  the  fame  manner  a fpirit, 
fait  and  oil,  may  be  diltilled  from 
any  animal  fubftance. 

The  Spirit,  Salt,  and  Oil  of  Soot. 

Diftil  wood  foot  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  hartshorn;  but  here  more  la- 
bour is  required  to  render  the  fpirit 
and  fait  pure. 

Volatile  Salt  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  the  fined  chalk  or  whit- 
ing two  pounds,  of  fal  ammoniac  one 
pound;  fublime  the  volatile  fait  in 
u retort  with  a ftrong  fire. 

Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  a 
pound  and  an  half,  of  fal  ammoniac 
a pound  ; of  water,  two  quarts : 
with  a gentle  fire  diitil  oft' one  quart. 

Dulcifed  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  half 
.1  poutid,  of  fal  ammoniac  four  ounces, 
of  proof  fpirit  three  pints  ; diftil  off, 
with  a gentle  fire,  a pint  and  an  half. 

Feet  id  Volatile  Spirit. 

Take  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  a 
pound  and  an  half,  of  fal  ammoniac 
n pound,  of  aftafoetida  four  ounces, 
Of  proof  fpirit  three  quarts ; diftil 
eft' with  a gentle  heat  five  pints. 

Aromatic  Volatile  Spirit , 

Take  elTence  of  lemons,  and  eflen- 
tlol  oil  of  ^nutmegs,  of  each  two 
drachms,  elfentiai  oil  of  cloves  half  a 
drachm,  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammo* 


E M E N T. 

niac  a quart.  Diftil  with  a very 
gentle  fire. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

Put  powdered  Benjamin  into  an 
earthen  pot  placed  in  fand,  and  with 
a fmall  heat  the  flowers  will  rife,  and 
may  be  caught  by  a paper  cone  placed 
over  the  pot. 

Or  elfe  the  Benjamin  may  be  put 
into  a retort,  and  the  flowers  will 
afeend  into,  and  fallen  themfelves 
upon  its  neck. 

The  flowers,  if  tinged  yellow,  are 
to  be  mixed  with  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
and  fublimed  again. 

Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Let  fulphur  be  fublimed  in  a fit 
veffel ; and  any  part  of  the  flowers, 
which  may  have  concreted,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  powder  by  a wooden  mill, 
or  in  a marble  morter  with  a wooden 
peftle. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  wajbed. 

Pour  water  on  the  flowers,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  fingers  above 
them,  and  boil  them  for  a time  ; 
then  pour  off  this  water,  and  with 
frefh  cold  water  wafh  the  remains  of 
this  away  ; then  dry  the  flowers  for 
ufe. 

Simple  Balfarn  of  Sulphur. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive,  in  a 
pot  lightly  covered,  till  the  oil  and 
fulphur  are  joined  into  the  confidence 
of  a balfarn. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  a balfarn  of 
lulphur  alfo  prepared  with  Barbadoes 
tar. 

P recipi fated  Sulphur. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  quick  lime,  till  the 
fulphur  is  diffolved,  and  filtre  the  fo- 
lntion  through  paper ; then  with  Weak 
fpirit  of  Vitriol  make  a precipitation, 
which  is  to  be  often  walhed,  till  it  is 
become  qttice  inlipid. 

Sulphur  at  id 
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Sulphurated  Water. 

Take  water  a quart,  fulphur  half  a 
pound.  Let  fome  portion  of  the  ful- 
phur, fet  on  fire  in  an  iron  ladle,  be 
fufpended  over  the  water  in  a clofe- 
veffel ; and  let  this  be  repeated  as  of- 
ten as  the  fumes  from  the  laft  fulphur 
fubiide,  till  the  whole  is  burnt  away. 

Ruft  of  Steel  prepared, . 

Expofe  filings  of  fteel  to  the  air, 
and  moiften  them  fometimes  with  wa- 
ter or  vinegar,  till  they  are  turned 
into  ruft  ; then  rub  them  in  a mortar, 
and  by  pouring  on  water,  wafh  off 
the  fineft  powder ; the  refidue,  which 
by  moderate  rubbing  was  not  brought 
to  a powder  fine  enough  to  be  wafh- 
ed off,  is  again  to  be  expofed  mofft 
to  the  air,  and  when  farther  rufted, 
to  be  treated  as  before.  The  powder 
thus  wafhed  off,  is  to  be  dried  and  kept 
for  ufe. 

Steel  prepared  with  Sulphur . 

Touch  the  fteel,  heated  to  a white 
heat,  with  a roll  of  brimftone,  that 
the  fteel  may  rrtelt,  and  drop  into  wa- 
ter placed  under  it.  Then  let  it  be 
feparated  from  the  fulphur,  which 
has  dropped  along  with  it  into  the 
water,  and  be  reduced  into  the  fineft 
powder. 

Martial  Flo  veers. 

Take  wafhed  colcothar  of  green 
vitriol,  or  of  iron  filings,  one  pound, 
fal  ammoniac  two  pounds.  Mix  and 
fublime  them  in  a retort,  and  mixing 
again  the  bottom  with  the  flowers, 
renew  the  fubiimation,  till  the  flowers 
acquire  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 

To  the  refidue  may  be  added  half 
a pound  of  frefh  fal  ammoniac,  and 
the  fubiimation  repeated ; and  the 
fame  procefs  may  be  thus  continued 
on,  as  long  as  the  flowers  rile  duly 
coloured. 

Ly  of  Iron . 

Set  by  the  refidue  after  the  fore- 
going fubiimation,  in  a damp 
4 
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place,  that  it  may  liquify  by  the 
air. 

Salt  of  Iron . 

Take  the  ftrong-  fpirit,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  weight  of  eight  ounces, 
filings  of  iron  four  ounces,  water  a 
quart.  Mix  them,  and  when  the 
ebull.tion  has  ceafed,  fet  the  mixture 
fome  time  upon  a fand  heat ; then  fil- 
tre  the  liquor  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  it,  that  the  fait  may  cryf- 
tallize. 

The  lunar  cauftic. 

Diffolve  pure  filver  by  a fand  heat 
in  about  twice  its  weight  of  aqua-- 
fords ; then  dry  away  the  humidity 
with  a gentle  fire;  afterwards  melt 
it  in  a crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured 
into  proper  moulds,  carefully  avoid- 
ing over  much  heat,  left  the  matter 
fhould  grow  too  thick. 

' Sugar  of  Lead. 

Boil  cerufs  in  diftilled  vinegar,  in 
a leaden  veffel,  till  the  vinegar  is 
fufliciently  fweet ; then  filtre  the 
vinegar  through  paper,  and  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  by,  that  the  fait 
may  fhoot, 

I ,i 

The  Medicinal  Stone. 

Take  alum,  litharge,  and  bole- 
armenic,  or  French  bole,  of  each, 
half  a pound  ; of  the  colcothar  of 
green  vitriol  three  ounces,  of  vine- 
gar a quarter  of  a pint.  Dry  the 
whole  mixed  together  over  a fire,  till 
it  grows  hard. 

Powdered  Tin. 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  into  a 
wooden  box  chalked  within,  and 
while  the  tin  grows  cold,  let  the  box 
be  brifkly  fhaken,  and  part  of  the  tin 
will  be  reduced  to  powder.  The  re- 
mainder, by  being  treated  in  the 
fame  way,  may  alio  be  .reduced  to 

po^v-  ' n, 
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The  purification  of  Quickfilver. 


Diftil  the  quickfilver  in  a retort, 
and  then  wafh  it  well  with  water 
and  fait,  or  vinegar. 

Mnfaic  Gold. 

Take  of  tin  one  pound,  of  flowers 
of  fulphur  feven  ounces,  fal  ammo- 
niac and  purified  quickfilver,  of 
each  half  a pound.  Add  the  quick- 
filver to  the  tin  melted ; when  the 
mixture  is  cold  reduce  it  to  powder; 
mix  well  with  it  the  fulphur  and  fal 
ammoniac,  and  fublime  the  com- 
pound in  a matras.  The  Molaic 
gold  will  be  found  under  the  part 
fublimed,  with  a fmall  quautity  of 
foulnefs  at  the  bottom. 

JEtbiops  Mineral. 

Take  equal  parts  of  quickfilver 
purified,  and  flowers  of  fulphur  un- 
scathed. Rub  them  together  in  a 
mortar  of  glafs  or  marble,  till  the 
quickfilver  perfeftly  difappears,  and 
the  union  is  perfected. 

Artificial  Cinnabar. 

Take  purified  quickfilver  tWgnty- 
fn'e  ounces,  fulphur  feven  ounces ; 
fiir  the  quickfilver  into  the  fulphur 
melted,  and  if  the  mixture  takes 
fire,  it  is  to  be  extinguifhed  by 
covering  the  veffel : then  let  the  mat- 
ter be  reduced  to  powder,  and  fub- 
limed. 

C orrfive  Sublimate . 

Take  purified  quickfilver  forty 
ounces,  fea-falt  thirty-three  ounces, 
nitre  twenty-eight  ounces,  calcined 
green  vitriol  fixty-fix  ounces:  rub 
the  quickfilver  firft  with  about  an 
Ounce  or  more  of  corrofive  fublimate 
In  a wooden  or  ftone  veffel,  till  it 
breaks  into  fmall  grains ; then  mix  it 
svith  the  nitre,  afterwards  with  the 
fca-falt,  till  the  quickfilver  quite 
difappears;  laitly,  add  the  calcined 
vitriol,  but  do  not  rub  the,  mixture 
toq  long  with  it,  left  the  quickfilver 


fhould  begin  to  part  again,  Sublimo* 
the  mixture  in  a matras,  to  which, 
may  be  fitted  an  alembic  head,  that 
a fpirit  which  will  afeen'd  in  a fmalfc 
quantity  may  be-  hived. 

Dulcified  Mercury  Sublimate. 

Take  corrofive  fublimate  one. 
pound,  purified  quickfilver  nine 
ounces:  add  the  quickfilver  to  the 
fublimate  reduced  to  powder,  and 
in  a glafs  matras  digclt  them  to- 
gether in  a gentle  fand  heat,  often 
fhaking  theglafs,  till  they  are  united. 
Then  augmenting  the  heat,  fubliine- 
the  mixture.  After  an  acrid  part 
on  the  top  of  the  fublimation  i»> 
feraped  off,  and  if  any  globules  of 
quickfilver  chance  to  appear,  they 
likewife  being  feparated,  the  mafo 
fublimed  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  fublimed  again  ; the  fublimation 
is  to  be  fix  times  repeated. 

Calcined  Quickfilver. 

Set  quickfilver  purified  upon  a 
fand-heat  for  feveral  months,  in  at. 
glafs  veffel  with  a broad  bottom,  and 
opening  to  the  air  by  a fmall  hole, 
till  it  is  reduced  to -a  red  powder. 

IChitc  precipitate  Mercury  r 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac  and  corrofive 
fublimate,  equal  weights.  Diffolvs 
them  together  in  water,  fibre  the 
folution  through  paper,  and  with  a 
folution  of  fome  alkaline  fixed  fait, 
make  a precipitation  ; then  walb  off 
all  acrimony  from  the  precipitated 
powder. 

The  Mercurial  Red  Corrofive. 

Take  of  quickfilver  purified,  and 
of  the  compound  aqua-fortis,  equal 
weights.  Set  them  together  in  a Hat- 
bottomed  glafs,  upon  a fand-heat,  till 
all  humidity  is  exhaled,  and  the  dry 
mafs  has  acquired  a red  colour. 

Coralline  Mercury. 

Pour  upon  the  mercurial  red  cor- 
rofive,  thrice  its  weight  of  rectified 
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Spirit  of  wine,  and  digeft  them  to- 
gether two  or  three  days,  in  a gentle 
hear,  often  (baking  the  veflel ; then 
(fet  fire  to  the  fpirir,  ltirring  the  pow- 
der continually  till  the  fpirii  is  quite 
burnt  away. 

1 cl l ovj  Mercurial  Emetic* 

Pour  upon  purified  quick filver  in  a 
glafs  veffel,  double  its  weight  of  the 
ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Let  tire 
liquor  heat  gradually,  and  then  boil, 
till  in  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  there 
terrains  a white  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
perfectly  dried  with  a ftrong  heat. 
T his,  upon  the  effufion  of  warm 
M ater,  will  turn  yellow,  and  fall  in- 
to powder.  Rub  this  pevvder  and 
the  warm  water  diligently  together  in 
a glafs  mortar  ; then,  when  the  pow- 
der has  fubfided,  pour  off  thiswater, 
and  wafh  the  powder  often  with  frefh 
water,  till  it  is  become  perfeftly  free 
£rom  all  acrimony- 

s. 

7~lv  free  imitated  Sulphur  of  Anii- 
motijf 

Take  of  antimony  fixteen  ounces, 
of  tartar  a pound,  of  nitre  half  a 
pound.  Being  feparately  reduced  to 
powder,  mix  them  well,  and  then 
throw  them  by  degrees  into  a cruci- 
ble rod  hot,  and  melt  the  mixture 
with  a ftrongfire  ; then  put  it  opt  in- 
to r conic  al'mpuld,  that  the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called  the  reguius  of 
fintimony,  may  fall  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  fcorise  float  at  top.  Diffolve 
thefe  fcoriae  in  water,  and  fibre  the 
folution  through  paper,  then  preci- 
pitate the  fulphur,  by  dropping  in 
fpirit  of  fea-fak,  and  afterwards  wa fit 
it  with  water  from  the  falts  adhering. 

Crocus  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  antimony  and  nitre,  equal 
weights.  Being  feparately  reduced 
to  powder, let  them  be  well  mixed, and 
then  gradually  thrown  into  a hot  cru- 
cible to  melt ; the  matter  being 
P°u  red  out,  is  to  be  feparated  from 
its  fcorii^.  ft  wili  net  always  ap- 


pear of  the  fame  colour;  it  is  the 
more  yellow  the  longer  it  has  been 
melted. 

1J  ajbcil  Crocus  of  Antimony . 

Boil  the  crocus  of  antimony,  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder,  in  water; 
and  this  water  being  poured  away, 
wafh  the  powder  often  with  hot 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off  fn- 
fipid. 

Emetic  (l\irtar. 

Take  v/ a filed  crocus  of  antimony, 
and  cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ; of  water  three  pints.  Boil 
them  together  for  half  an  hour,  then 
fibre  the  water  through  paper,  and 
after  due  evaporation  fet  it  by,  that 
the  fait  may  crybalLize- 

Calx  of  Antimotiy . 

Let  antimony  in  powder  be  well 
mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  in  nitre, 
and  thrown  by  degrees  into  a crucible 
moderately  heated  ; then  being  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  let  it  be  walked 
in  water,  both  from  the  adhering 
falts,  and  from  what  coarfer  parts 
may  have  been  lefs  pejfeftly  calcined 
thaji  the  reft. 

Antimonial  Cauffic. 

Take  of  antimony  one  pound,  of 
corrolive  fublimate  two  pounds.  Be- 
ing reduced  feparately  into  powder, 
mix  them  well,  and  diftil  them  in  a 
retort  with  a wide  neck,  in  a gentle 
heat  of  land.  Let  what  afeends  into 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  be  expofed  to 
the  air,  that  it  may  run  into  a liquor. 

Cinnahar  of  Antimony. 

Sublime  the  remains  of  the  former 
procefs  in  a coated  bob- head  with  an 
open  fire. 

Simple  Alexiterial  Water* 

Take  of  the  green  leaves  of  fpear- 
mint  a pound  and  un  half,  the  tops  of 
fea  wormwood,  likewife  green,  the 
green  leaves  of  angelica,  of  each  u 

N a pound . 
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pound  ; of  water  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  burning.  Diftil  off 
three  gallons. 

Water  of  Dill- fid. 

Take  of  dill-feed  one  pound,  of 
water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent burning.  Diftil  offa  gallon. 

The fimple  di filled  Water  of  Orange- 
Peel. 

Take  of  the  outward  yellow  rind 
©ffrelh  Seville-oranges,  four  ounces, 
of  water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
sent burning.  Dill.il  off  a gallon. 

Water  of  Cafior. 

Take  of  Ruflia  caftor  one  ounce, 
of  water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  burning.  Dillil  off  a quart. 

Simple  Cinnamon  Water,- 

Take  of  cinnamon  one  pound,  of 
water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent burning.  Diftil  off  a gallon. 

Fennel  Water. 

Take  of  the  feeds  of  fweet  fennel  a 
pound,  of  water  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  burning.  Diftil  off 
a gallon. 

Simple  Pepper-mint  Water. 

, Take  of  the  leaves  of  pepper-mint, 
dried,  a pound  and  an  half;  of 
water  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent burning,  Diftil  off  a gallon. 

Simple  Spear-mint  Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fpear-mint, 
dried,  a pound  and  a half,  of  water 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
burning.  Diftil  off  a gallon. 

Water  of  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  a 
pound,  of  water  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  present  burning.  Diftil  off  a 
gallon, 


Simple  P enny-royal  Water.  ' 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  penny-royal, 
dried,  ‘a  pound  and  an  half,  of  water 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
burning.  Diftil  oft' a gallon. 

Damafk  Rofe-Water. 

Take  of  frefh  damafk  rofes  fix 
pounds,  of  water  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  prevent  burning.  Diftil 
off  a gallon. 

Spirituous  alextterial  Water. 

Take  of  the  green  leaves  of  fpear- 
mint  half  a pound,  the  leaves  of  an- 
gelica green,  the  tops  of  lea  worm- 
wood green,  of  each  four  ounces;  of 
proof-fpirit  one  gallon,  of  water  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  alexiterial  Water,  ’with 
Vinegar. 

Take  the  green  leaves  of  fpear-mint, 
the  leaves  of  angelica  likewife  green, 
of  each  half  a pound  ; of  the  tops  of 
fea  wormwood  green,  four  ounces ; 
of  proof-fpirit  one  gallon  ; of  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
burning.  Diftil  off  one  gallon,  and 
then  add  one  pint  of  vinegar. 

Compound  Annifccd-Watcr. 

T.lke  annifeeds  and  angelica  fee  ls, 
of  each  half  a pound;  of  proof-fpirit 
a gallon;  of  water  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  burning.  Diftil  off 
a gallon. 

Spirituous  Water  of  Orange-Peel « 

Take  of  the  outward  yellow  rind 
of  frefh  Seville-oranges  half  a pound, 
of  proof-fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to,  avoid  burning, 
Diftil  off  a gallon. 

Water  of  Cardamoni- feeds. 

Take  of  theleffer  cardamom-feeds, 
hulked,  four  ounces,  of  proof-fpirit 
a gallon,  o£  water  as  much  as  is 
*■  fufficient 
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much  as  is  fufficignt  to  prevent  burn- 
ing.  Diftil  off  two  gallons. 


fufficient  to  prevent  burning, 
off  a gallon. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon  a pound,  of 
proof- fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Diftil  oft' a gallon. 

Compound  Juniper  Water . 

Take  of  juniper-berries  a pound, 
carraway-feeds,  fweet  fennel-feeds, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  a hall,  ol  proof- 
fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  prevent  burning.  Diffil 
off  a gallon. 

S piri  tubus  Water  of  Pepper-mint. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  pepper-mint, 
dried,  a pound  and  a half,  of  proof- 
fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as  much  as 
L fufficient  to  prevent  burning.  Diftil 
off  a gallon. 

Spirituous  Spear-Mint  Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fpear-mint, 
dried,  a pound  and  a half,  of  proof- 
fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  to  prevent  burning.  Diftil 
off  a gallon. 

Nutmeg-  Water. 

Take  of  nutmeg  two  ounces,  of 
proof-fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Diftil  off  a gallon. 

Spirituous  P enny -royal  Water. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  penny-royal 
dried,  a pound  and  a half,  of  proof- 
fpirit  a gallon,  of  water  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  to  prevent  burning.  Diftil 
off  a gallon. 

Compound  Water  of  Horfe-radifi. 

Take  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  garden 
feurvy-grafs  four  pounds,  frefh  horfe- 
radifn  root,  the  outer  yellow  rind  of 
frefh  Scville-oranges,  of  each  two 
pounds;  of  nutmegs  nine  ounces,  of 
pioof-fpirit  two  gallons,  of  water  as 


Simple  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

1 ake  of  frefh  lavender  flowers  a 
pound  and  a half,  ot  proof-fpirit  a 
gallon.  Diftil  oft  in  a water  balneufu 
five  pints. 

• Spirit  of.  Rofemary. 

Take  of  .frefh  rofemary  tops  a pound 
and  a half,  of  proof-fpirit  a gallon. 
Diftil  off  in  a water  balneum  five 
pints. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of  fimtde  fpirits  of  lavender 
three  pints,  of  fpirit  of  rofemary  one 
pint,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  of  red  fanders  three 
drachms.  Digeft  them  together,  and 
then  llrain  off  the  fpirit. 

Common  Decoction  *f  Glyflcrs. 

Take  of  mallow- leaves  dry,  one 
ounce,  dried  camomile  flowers,  fweet 
fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
of  water  one  pint.  After  boiling, 
ftrain  it  off. 

PeSloral  Decoction. 

Take  of  common  barley,  raifins 
ftoned,  and  figs,  of  each  two  ounces; 
of.  liquorice-root  half  an  ounce,  of 
water  two  quarts.  Boil  the  water 
firft  with  the  barley,  then  add  the 
raifins,  aud  afterwards,  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  decodtion,  the  figs 
and  liquorice ; the  decoftion  being^ 
fully  ended  when  one  quart  only  of 
liquor  will  be  left  after  ftraining. 

Barley  Water. 

Take  of  pearl-barley  two  ounces, 
of  water  two  quarts.  Wafh  the 
barley  firft  well  with  fome  cold 
water,  then,  pouring  on  half  a pint 
of  water,  boil  it  a little  while,  and 
this  water,  which  will  be  coloured, 
being  thrown  away,  put  the  barley 
into  the  quantity  of  water  above  di- 
rected- 
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reded,  firft  made  boiling  hot,  and 
boil  away  to  half. 

Common  Fomentation, 

Take  the  leaves  of  fouthernwood, 
"or  of  lavender-cotton,  dry;  the  tops 
of  lea  wormwood  alfo  dry,  dried 
Camomile  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce, 
of  bay  leaves  drv  half  an  ounce,  of 
water  three  quarts.  After  a light 
boiling  flrain  the  water  oft'. 

Viper  Broth . 

Take  a viper  of  middle  fize,  with- 
out the  Ikin,  head,  or  entrails,  of 
water  a quart.  Boil  to  about  a pint 
and  a half,  remove  :dl  from  the  fire, 
and  when  the  water  is'  cold,  if  the 
viper  be  not  a dried  one,  take  away 
tire  congealed  fat.  Then  take  a 
chicken  of  a middle  fize,  drawn,  and 
the  fkin  with  all  the  fat  taken  off,  and 
put  it  whole  into  this  decodion 
while  cold,  fet  it  upon  the  fire  till  it 
boils;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
take  out  the  chicken,  cut  the  flefh 
of  it  into  fmall  pieces,  which  put 
again  into  the  water,  and  fet  it  over 
the  fire,  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
borl  up,  pour  it  off,  firft  having 
taken  away  whatever  feum  may  have 
axilen, 

BlucUage  of  Shiince-fad. 

Take  of  quince- feeds  a drachm,  of 
water  fix  ounces.  Boil  with  a gentle 
fire,  till  the  water  becomes  ropy,  re- 
fembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  then 
ftrain  it  through  a linen  cloth. 

Alum  Tl'hey. 

Take  of  cows-milk  one  pint,  of 
alum  in  powder  three  drachms.  Boil 
till  the  whey  is  formed,  which  is  to 
be  well  feparated  from  the  curd. 

Scorbutic  IV hey. 

Take  of  cows-milk  one  pint,  of 
the  fcorbutic  juices  a quarter  of  a 
pint.  .Bpij  till  a whey  is  formed. 
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which  is  to  be  well  feparated  from 
the  curd. 

Simple  Bitter  I nf  ujion. 

Take  gentian  root,  the  yellow  rind 
of  lemon-peel,  frefh,  carefully  fepa- 
rated from  the  inner  white  part,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ; of  the  yellow 
rind  of  Seville  orange-peel,  alfo 
carefully  feparated  from  its  inner 
white  part,  but  dried,  a drachm  and 
an  half;  of  boiling  water  three  quar* 
ters  of  a pint.  After  infufing  for  an 
hour  or  two,  ftrain  it  either  through 
paper  or  a cloth,  without  any  prefling 
out. 

• Purging  Birter  Inf  ujion. 

Take  the  leaves  of  fena,  the  yellow 
rind  of  freih  lemon-peel,  of  each 
tkree  drachms  ; gentian  root,  the 
yellow  part  of  Seville  orange-peel, 
dried,  the  lefter  cardamom  feeds 
hulked,  of  each  half  a drachm,  of 
boiling  water  five  ounces.  After  in- 
fuling  till  the  liquor  is  cold,  ftraift 

ifpfC 

Common  Inf  ujion  of  Sena , 

Tfike  the  leaves  of  fena  an  ounc« 
and  an  half,  of  cryftals  of  tartar  three 
drachms,  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds 
hulked  two  drachms,  of  water  one 
pint.  Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in 
water,  till  they  are  diflolved,  then 
pour  the  water,  while  boiling  hot, 
upon  the  fena  and  the  reft.  When  the 
liquof  is  cold,  ftrain  it  off. 

fhe  Inf  if.  op  of  Sena  with  Lemon. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  fena  one 
ounce  and  an  half,  of  the  yellow  of 
frefh  Ifemon-peel  an  ounce  in  weight, 
of  lemon-juice^.  an  ounce  in  meafure, 
of  boiling  water  one  pint.  Infufii 
till  cold,  and  then  ftrain. 

Simple  Lime  Water. 

Take  of  quick-lime  one  pound,  of 
water  a gallon  and  an  half.  Pour  the 
water  on  gradually,  and  after  thq 

ebullitio* 
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ebullition  is  over,  let  the  lime  fub- 
fide,  and  the  liquor  be  liltred  through 
the  paper.’ 

7 be  U'Ji  compound  Lime-water. 

Take  of  liquorice  one  ounce,  of 
faflafras  bark  hall  an  ounce,  of  iimple 
lime-water  three  quarts.  Infufe  two 
days  without  heat,  and  then  drain  off, 
.the  liquor. 

The  more  compound  I/- me -wafer. 

Take  of  the  rafpings  oflignum-vits 
half  a pound;  of  liquorice  one  ounce, 
•of  i’affafras  bark  half  an  ounce,  of  co- 
riander-feeds three  drachms,  of  iimple 
lime-water  three  quarts.  Infufe  as 
before,  and  then  drain  off, 

STinSure  of  Refs. 

Take  of  red-rofe  buds,  the  white 
heels  being  cut  off,  half  an  ounce,  of 
the  drong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  called  the 
oil,  oneferupie,  of  boiling  water  two 
pints  and  an  half,  of  double- refined 
fugar  an  ounce  and  an  half.  Firit 
add  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  to  the  water, 
in  a veil'd  of  glafs  or  earth  glazed  ; 
and  then  infufe  the  rofes : drain  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills  one  pound,  of 
vinegar  three  quarts.  Infufe  the 
fquills  in  the  vinegar  with  a fmall  heat, 
then  prefs  it  out,  and  fet  it  by,  till 
the  dregs  are  fubfided ; afterwards,  to 
the  depurated  vinegar,  add  about  a 
twelfth  part  of  proof-fpirit,  that  it 
may  be  preferved  from  contracting 
dregs  by  time. 

Aloetic  Alkaline-wine. 

Take  of  any  .fixed  alkaline  fait, 
eight  ounces,  iocotrinc  aloes,  faffron, 
myrrh,  of  each  one  ounce,  of  purified 
fal  ammoniac  fix  drachms,  of  white 


Bitter  111 ite. 

Take  gentian  root,  the  yellow  part 
of  freih  lemon-peel,  of’  each  one 
ounce,  of  long-pepper  two  drachms, 
ot  white  wine  a quart.  Infufe  with* 
out  heat,  and  drain. 

Antimonial  llrinc. 

Take  of  the  crocus  of  antimony 
walked,  one  ounce,  of  white  wine  a 
rint  and  an  half.  Infufe  without 
neat,  and  then  drain  the  wine  off 
through  paper. 

Chalybeate  Wine. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron  four  ounces, 
cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  of  Rh'enifh  wine  two  quarts. 
Infufe  a month  without  heat,  often 
flirting,  then  Amin  it  off. 

Saffron  Wine. 

Take  of  faffron  one  ounce,  of 
Canary  one  pint-.  Infufe  without  heat, 
and  ftruin. 

Wine  with  Ipccacodnb  ?. 

Take  of  the  root  ipecacoanha  two 
ounces,  of  the  yellow  part  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce,  of 
Canary  a quart.  Infufe  without  heat, 
and  drain.  i 

Viper  Wine. 

Take  of  dried  vipers  two  ounces, 
of  white-wine  three  pints.  Infufe 
with  a gentle  heat  for  a week,  and 
then  Amin  the  wine  off." 

Vinci  ure  of  Rhubarb  in  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces,  of 
the  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  an  ounce,  of  faffron  two  drachms, 
of  white -.wine  a quart.  Infufe  tbreo 
days  without  heat,  and  ftrain. 


Linflura  Sacra. 

wine  a quart.  Infufe  them  together  Take  of  focotrine  aloes  eight 
without  heat,  for  a week,  or  longer;  ounces,  of  Winter's  bark  two  ounces, 
$ eu  filtre  the  wine  through  paper,  of  white-wine  five  quarts  Pulverize 

the 
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the  aloes  and  baric  Separately,  then 
mix  them,  and  pour  on  the  wine  ; 
infufe  for  a week  or  longer  without 
heat,  the  glafs  being  often  iliook,  and 
Jaftly,  (train  the  wine  off. 

It  is  convenient  to  mix  Some  clean 
white  fand  with  the  powders,  that 
the  aloes,  when  they  become  moift, 
may  not  cling  into  a lump. 

! Thebaic  TinSiurc. 

Take  of  opium  (trained  two  ounces, 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  a 
drachm,  of  white-wine  a pint.  In- 
fufe without  heat  for  a week,  and 
then  (train  off  the  wins  through 
paper. 

Bitter  TinSiurc. 

Take  of  gentian-root  two  ounces, 
cf  the  outer  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  dried,  one  ounce,  otthe 
leifer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked,  half  an 
ounce,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  Digeft 
without  heat,  and  then  lirain. 

’TinSiurc  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  a 
pound,  of  antimony  half  a pound,  of 
rectified  Spirit  of  wine  a quart.  Mix 
the  antimony  reduced  to  powder 
with  the  fait,  and  melt  them  together 
for  an  hour  in  a llrong  fire,  then  pour 
all  out,  and  being  pulverifed,  pour 
on  the  Spirit  of  wine.  Digeft  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  afterwards 
It  rain  off. 

Aromatic  TinSiurc. 

Take  cf  cinnamon  fix  drachms,  of 
the  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hu fired, 
three  drachms,  long  pepper,  ginger, 
of  each  two  drachms,  of  proof  fpirit 
a quart.  Digeft  without  heat,  and 
(train  the  fpirit  off. 

TinSiurc  of  CSantharidcs. 

Take  of  cantharides,  bruifed,  two 
drachms,  of  cochineal  half  a drachm, 
ot  proof-fpirit  a pint  and  an  half. 
After  digeftion  (litre  the  fpirit  through 
1>aper.  £ 


TinSiurc  of  Cardamom  Seeds. 

Tak^  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
freed  from  their  hulks,  half  a pound, 
of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  Digeft  with- 
out heat,  and  drain  off  the  fpirit. 

TinSiurc  of  Cafor. 

Take  of  Ruffia  caftor,  powdered, 
two  ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart. 
Digeft  for  ten  days  without  heat,  and 
then  (train  the  fpirit  off. 

TinSiurc  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon  an  ounce  and 
an  half,  of  proof-fpirit  a pint.  Di- 
geft without  heat,  and  (train  the  fpi- 
rit off. 

Simple  TinSiurc  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  four 
ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  After 
digeftion  (train  the  fpirit  off. 

Volatile  TinSlure  of  the  Peruvian 
Bark. 

Take  of  the  Peruvian  bark  four 
ounces,  of  fpirit  of  fal-armoniac  a 
quart.  Digeft  without  heat  in  a clofe 
veffel,  and  then  (train  the  fpirit  oft'. 

Foetid  TinSiurc. 

Take  of  affafoetida  four  ounces,  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  a quart.  After 
digeftion  (train  the  fpirit  off. 

TinSiurc  of  Soot. 

Take  of  wood- foot  two  ounces,  of 
affafoetida  one  ounce,  of  proof-fpirit 
a quart.  After  digeftion  ltrain  the 
fpirit  off. 

Volatile  TinSlure  of  Gum  -guaiacum . 

Takeofgum-guaiacum  four  ounces, 
of  the  aromatic  volatile  fpirit  a pint 
and  a half.  Digeft  without  heat  in  a 
well-clofed  veffel,  and  then  ltrain  the 
fpirit  off. 

TinSlure  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  the  root  of  jalap  eight 
ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  After 
digeftion  (train  off  the  fpirit. 

TinSlure 
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7 "inclure  of  Japan  Earth. 

Take  of  Japan  earth  three  ounces, 
*f  cinnamon  two  ounces,  of  proof- 
fpirit  a quart.  After  digeftion  ftrain 
■the  fpirit  off. 

'Tin dure  of  Martial  Flowers. 

Take  of  martial  flowers  four 
ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a pint.  After 
digeftion  ftrain  the  fpirit  off. 

Tincture  of  Iron  in  Spirit  of  Salt. 

Take  of  the  filings  of  iron  half  a 
pound,  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea-falt 
three  pounds,  of  rcftified  fpirit  of 
wine  three  pints.  Digeft  the  filings  in 
the  fpirit  of  falt'without  heat,  as  long 
as  thefpiiit  will  work  on  them  ; then, 
after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  evapo- 
rate the  liquor  poured  off  clear  to  one 
pound  ; and  to  this  add  the  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Tincture  of  Black  Held  ore. 

Take  of  the  root  of  black  helebore 
four  ounces,  of  cochineal  two  feru- 
plea,  of  proof-fpirit  a quait.  After 
digeftion  filtre  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  myrrh  three  ounces,  of 
proof-fpirit  a quart.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether, and  then  ftrain  the  fpirit  off 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb  in  Spirit. 

Take  of  rhubarb  two  ounces,  of 
the  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from 
their  hulks,  half  an  ounce,  offaffron 
two  drachms,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  the 
fpirit  off. 

Saturnine  Tincture. 

Take  fugaroflead,  green  vitriol, 
■of  each  two  ounces,  of  redified  fpirit 
of  wine  a quart.  Reduce  the  falts 
feparately  to  powder,  and  put  them 
into  the  fpirit;  then  digeft  without 
heat,  and  filtre  the  fpirit  through 
paper. 

Tincture  of  Sena. 

Take  of  ftoned  raifins  fixtecn 
ounces,  of  die  leaves  of  fcna  a pound, 
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of  carraway-feeds  an  ounce  and  an 
half,  of  cardamom-feeds,  hulked,  half 
an  ounce,  of  proof-fpirit  a gallon. 
Digelt  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  fpirit. 

Tincture  of  Snake -Root. 

Take  of  Virginia  fnake-root  three 
ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  Di- 
geft without  heat,  and  ftrain  off  the 
fpirit. 

Stomachic  Tincture . 

Take  of  ftoned  raifins  four  ounces, 
of  cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  carraway- 
feeds,  the  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  their  hufks,  and  cochineal,  of 
each  two  drachms,  of  proof-fpirit  a 
quart.  Digeft  without  heat,  and 
ftrain  off  the  fpirit. 

Stiptic  Tincture. 

Take  of  calcined  green  vitriol  one 
drachm,  of  French  brandy  tindured 
by  the  calk  a quart.  Mix  them,  that 
the  fpirit  may  turn  black,  and  then 
ftrain  it  off. 

Simple  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of  wild  valerian  root  four 
ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart.  After 
digeftion  ftrain  off  the  fpirit. 

V olatile  Tincture  of  V alerian. 

Take  of  the  root  of  wild  valerian 
four  ounces,  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  a quart.  Digeft  them  together 
in  a elefe  veflel  without  heat,  and 
then  ftrain  the  tindure  off. 

Tincture  of  White  Helebore. 

Take  of  the  root  of  white  helebore 
eight  ounces,  of  proof-fpirit  a quart. 
After  digeftion  filtre  through  paper. 

Balfam  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum-guaiacum  a pound, 
of  balfam  of  Peru  three  drachms,  of 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  two  pints  and 
an  half.  Digeft  them  together,  that 
the  gum  may  be  diflolved,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  fpirit. 

O Vulnerary 
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Vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  Benjamin  three  ounces,  of 
drained  florax  two  ounces,  of  balfam 
of  Tolu  one  ounce,  of  focotrine 
aloes  half  an  ounce,  of  redlified  fpirit 
of  wine  a quart.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether till  as  much  as  may  be  of  the 
gums  are  diflolved,  then  {train  the 
tincture  off. 

Elixir  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  the  tindlure  of  myrrh  a 
quart,  faffron,  focotrine  aloes,  of 
each  three  ounces  in  weight.  After 
digeltion  {train  off  the  fpirit. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  flowers  of  Benjamin,  and 
opium,  {trained,  of  each  a drachm, 
of  camphor  two  fcruplcs,  of  the 
effential  oil  of  annifeedshalfa  drachm, 
of  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  a quart. 
After  digeftion  {train  oft  the  fpirit. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tindture  a 
pint,  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  weight  of  four  ounces. 
Mix  them  gradually,  and  when  the 
fasces  are  fublidcd,  filtre  through 
paper. 

Dulcified  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  ofthearomatic  tindturca  pint, 
of  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  eight 
ounces  in  weight.  Mix  them. 

Compound  Elixir  of  Myrrh, 

T ake  of  the  extradt  of  favine  one 
ounce,  of  the  tindture  of  caftor  a 
pint,  of  the  tindture  of  myrrh  half  a 
pinr.  After  digeftipn  flrain  off  the 
tindture. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor  one  drachm,  of 
doubleTrefined  fugar  half  an  ounce, 
of  boiling  w ater  a pint.  Firft  grind 
the  camphor  with  a little  rectified 
fpirit  °f  wine,  till  it  is  foftened,  then 
with  the  fugar  till  they  are  perfedtlv 
united  j Ialtly,  add  the  water  by  de- 


grees, and  when  the  mixture  has  flood 
in  a covered  veffel  till  it  is  cold,  flrain 
it  off. 

Chalk  Julep. 

Take  of  the  whiteft  chalk,  pre- 
pared, one  ounce,  of  double- refined 
fugar  fix  drachms,  of  gum-arabic  two 
drachms,  of  water  a quart.  Mix  all 
together. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Take  of  damafk  rofe-water  the 
meafure  of  fix  ounces,  of  mufk  twelve 
grains,  of  double-refined  fugar  one 
drachm.  Grind  the  mufk  and  fugar 
together,  and  gradually  add  the  rofe- 
water. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds  blanched, 
one  ounce,  of  gum-arabic  half  an 
ounce,  of  double-refined  fugar  fix 
drachms,  of  barley-water  a quart. 
Diffolve  the  gum  in  the  barley-water 
hot,  and  when  the  w'ater  is  quite  cold, 
pour  it  gradually  upon  the  almonds, 
pounded  with  the  fugar,  rubbing  them 
together  that  the  liquor  may  grow 
milky,  then  {train  it  off. 

Milk  of  Gunt- Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  - ammoniac  two 
djachms,  of  Ample  penny-royal  water 
half  a pint.  Rub  the  gum  in  a mor- 
tar with  the  water,  till  it  is  diflolved. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Take  of  camphor  two  ounces,  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  a quart.  Mix 
them,  that  the  camphor  may  be 
diflolved. 

Syrups. 

. Wherever  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  fpecified,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
that  to  each  pint  of  liquor  are  to  be 
allowed  twenty-nine  ounces  of  fugar. 
The  fugar  fhould  be  double-refined, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  melted  in  the 
heat  of  a balneum,  unlefsit  be  ordered 
otherwife  ; and  the  {yrup,  as  foon  as 
made,  is  to  be  fet  by  till  the  next  day, 
when  any  faccharinc  cruft  that  may 
fwim  on  the  top,  is  to  be  taken  off. 
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Syrup  of  Garlic. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  garlic  fliced 
one  pound,  of  boiling  water  a quart. 
Steep  the  garlic  in  the  water  twelve 
hours  in  a clofe  veflei,  and  in  the 
liquor  drained  diffolve  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  the 
fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Marff  mallows. 

Take  of  the  frefh  roots  of  marfh- 
mallows  a pound,  of  double-refined 
fugar  four  pounds,  of  water  one 
gallon.  Boil  the  water  with  the  roots 
till  it  is  half  wafted  ; after  it  is  quite 
cold,  pour  it  off,  and  prefs  it  out ; 
let  the  liquor  ftand  by  for  a night, 
that  its  fxces  may  fubfide;  in  the 
morning  pour  off  the  clear,  and  adding 
the  fugar,  boil  all  down  to  the 
weight  of  fix  pounds. 

Spirit  of  Orar.gc-pcel. 

Take  of  the  outer  yellow  rind  of 
frefli  Seville  orange-peel  eight  ounces, 
of  boiling  water  five  pints.  Steep 
the  peel  in  the  water  for  a night,  in  a 
clofe  veflei,  and  in  the  morning  dif- 
folve in  the  liquor  ftrained,  of  double 
refined  fugar  beaten  to  powder,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Balfam . 

Take  of  balfam  of  Tolu  eight 
ounces,  of  water  three  pints.  Boil 
the  balfam  in  the  water  in  acirculatory 
veflei,  or  at  leall  in  a matras  with  a 
tall  neck,  and  the  orifice  lightly 
covered,  for  two  or  three  hours. 
When  the  water  is  cold  and  ftrained 
off,  add  double-refined  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Clove  Gjllijlowers. 

Take  of  the  clove  gilliflowers, 
frefh,  and  their  heels  cut  off,  three 
pounds,  of  boiling  water  five  pints. 
Steep  the  flowers  in  the  water  for  a 
night  in  a veflei  of  glafs,  or  ofearth 
glazed,  and  in  the  liquor  ftrained 
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diffolve  as  much  double- refined  fugar 
as  is  required  to  make  a fyrup. 

After  the  fame  manner  is  prepared 
the  fyrup  of  cowflips. 

Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of  the  fyrup  of  faftron-wine  a 
pint,  of  double-refined  fugar  twenty- 
five  ounces,  which  diffolve  in  the 
wine,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Quinces. 

Take  of  the  depurated  juice  of 
quinces  three  pints,  of  cinnamon  one 
drachm,  cloves  and  ginger,  of  each 
half  a drachm,  of  red-wine  one  pint, 
of  double-refined  fugar  nine  pounds. 
Digeft  the  juice  with  the  aromatics 
fix  hours  in  a heat  of  afhes,  then  add 
the  wine,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  off ; 
and  laftly,  add  the  fugar  to  make 
the  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-  Juice.  * 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  after  it  has 
flood  till  its  fxces  are  fubfided,  and 
it  has  been  ftrained  off,  a quart,  of 
double-refined  fugar  fifty  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice  fo  as 
to  make  the  fyrup. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  made 
the  fyrups  of  mulberries  and  raf- 
berries. 

Syrup  of  white  Poppy-heads. 

Take  of  the  heads  of  dried  white 
poppies  w'ithout  their  feeds,  three 
pounds  and  an  half,  of  water  fix 
gallons.  Slice  the  heads,  and  boil 
them  in  the  water,  often  ftirring 
them  that  they  may  not  burn,  till 
about  a third  only  of  the  liquor  is 
left,  which  will  be  almoft  all  im- 
bibed by  the  poppy -heads,  then  take 
all  from  the  fire,  and  prefs  the  liquor 
ftrongly  out  from  the  heads  : in  the 
next  place  boil  the  liquor  by  itfelf 
to  about  two  quarts,  and  then  ftrain 
it,  while  hot,  firft  through  a fieve, 
and  then  through  a.  thin  flannel  ; fet 
it  by  for  a night,  that  what  fxccs 
have  paffed  the  (trainers  may  fubfide, 
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next  morning  pour  off  the  dear 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  fix  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  till  the  whole 
comes  to  the  weight  of  nine  pounds, 
or  a little  more,  that  it  may  become 
a fyrup  of  a juft  confidence. 

Syrup  o f wild  Poppies. 

Take  of  the  frefh  flowers  of  wild 
poppies  four  pounds,  of  boiling  water 
four  pints  and  an  half.  Set  the  water 
poured  on  the  flowers  over  the  fire, 
and  ftir  the  flowers  in  till  they  are 
all  thoroughly  wet ; and  as  foon  as 
ever  the  flowers  are  funk,  let  them 
fteep  for  a night  ; next  day  pour  off, 
and  prefs  out  the  liquor,  fetting  it  by 
for  another  night,  that  its  faces  may 
fubfide,  then,  with  a proper  addition 
of  double-refined  fugar,  make  the 
fyrup. 

Pectoral  Syrup. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  Englilk 
maidenhair  dried  five  ounces,  of  li- 
quorice four  ounces,  of  boiling  water 
five  pints.  Steep  the  ingredients  for 
fome  hours,  and  when  the  liquor  is 
drained  off,  difl'olve  it  in  a proper 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar  to 
make  a fyrup. 

Soluth'e  Syrup  of  Rofes. 

Take  the  decoftion  left  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of  damalk 
rofes,  and  five  pounds  of  double-re- 
fined fugar.  Boil  down  the  decodion 
reffed  out  to  three  pints,  and  fet  it 
y for  a night,  that  its  feces  may  fub- 
fide ; next  morning  jour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  adding  the  fugar,  make 
it  into  a fyrup,  by  boiling  it  away  to 
fhe  weight  of  feven  pounds  and  an 
half.  “ 
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Syrup  of  Squills . 

Take  of  vinegar  of  fquills  a pint 
and  an  half,  cinnamon  and  ginger,  of 
each  an  ounce,  of  double-refined  fugar 
three  pounds  and  an  half.  Steep  the 
fpices  for  three  days  in  the  vinegar, 
and  when  ftraified,  make  tire  fyrup  by 
adding  the  fugar. 


Simple  Syrup. 

Difl'olve  in  any  quantity  of  water, 
the  proper  weight  of  double- refined 
fugar  to  make  a fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  buckthorn- 
berries,  ripe  and  frefh,  one  gallon  -r 
cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  of 
each  one  ounce,  of  double-refined 
fugar  feven  pounds.  Set  the  juice  by 
a few  days,  that  its  faces  may  fepa- 
rate,  then  (train  it,  and  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  it  infufe  the  fpices.  Boil 
down  the  reft,  towards  the  end  adding 
that  wherein  the  fpices  have  been  in- 
fufed,  but  (trained  from  them,  that 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  then  add  the  fugar,  and  make 
the  fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  ofvviolets,  frclh  and  well  co- 
loured, two  pounds,  of  boiling  water 
five  pints.  Steep  the  flowers  a whole 
day  in  a glafs,  or  earthen  veflel 
glazed,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
ltrain  it  through  a fine  linen  cloth, 
with  caution  not  to  prefs  at  all  the 
flowers ; afterwards,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar,, 
make  it  into  a fyrup. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of  ginger  diced  thin  four 
ounces,  of  boiling  water  three  pints. 
Let  the  ginger  fteep  fome  hours,  and 
add  the  proper  quantity  of  double-re- 
fined fugar  to  make  a fyrup. 

Confection  of  Kcrmes. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  kermes,  warm- 
ed and  drained,  three  pounds,  of 
dama(k  rofe-water  fix  ounces  in  mca- 
fure,  of  oil  of  cinnamon  half  a feru- 
ple,  of  double  - refined  fugar  one 
pound.  Melt  the  fugar  by  the  heat 
of  a balneum  into  a fyrup  with  the 
rofe-water ; then  add  the  kermes  juice, 
and,  after  it  is  cold,  the  oil  of  cin- 
namon. 


Egyptian 


Egyptian  Homy. 


Take  of  verdigris  powdered  very 
fine  five  ounces,  of  honev  the  weight 
of  fourteen  ounces,  of  vinegar  the 
meafure  of  feven  ounces.  Boil  all 
together  over  a gentle  fire,  till  the 
mixture  acquires  a proper  confidence 
and  reddifh  colour  ; after  a time,  a 
grofler  part  will  fubfide  from  this 
mixture;  the  upper  and  more  liquid 
part  of  which  is  called  the  Egyptian 
honey. 

Honey  o f Flucllin. 

Take  of  the  depurated  juice  of  fe- 
male fluellin  four  pints,  of  clarified 
honey  four  pounds.  Boil  them  toge- 
ther to  a proper  confiftence. 

Honey  of  Helebore. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  white  hele- 
bore  dried  and  fliced  one  pound,  of 
clarified  honey  three  pounds,  of  water 
four  pints.  After  fteeping  the  roots 
three  days  in  the  water,  boil  them  a 
little  while  ; then  boil  the  liquor  well 
refled  out  and  drained,  with  the 
oney,  to  a due  confidence. 

Honey  of  R of es. 

Take  of  red  rofe-buds  quick  dried, 
and  their  heels  cut  off,  four  ounces, 
of  boiling  water  three  pints,  of  clari- 
fied honey  five  pounds.  Steep  the 
rofes  fome  hours  in  water,  then  to 
the  (trained  liquor  add  the  honey, 
and  boil  to  a proper  confidence. 

Solutive  Honey. 

Take  the  decodtion  remaining  after 
the  diflillation  of  fix  pounds  of  da- 
mafk  rofes,  take  alfo  of  cummin-feed 
a little  bruifed  an  ounce,  of  coarfe 
fugar  four  pounds,  of  honey  two 
pounds.  Boil  the  decodtion  prefled 
out  to  three  pints,  adding  towards 
the  end  the  feeds  tied  up  in  a cloth, 
then  gently  boil  it  with  the  fugar  and 
honey  into  the  confidence  of  a liquid 
honey. 

Oxymel  with  Garlic. 

Take  of  garlic  fliced  an,  ounce  and 
a half,  carra^vay- feeds,  fweet  fennel- 
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feeds,  of  each  two  drachms,  of  cla- 
rified honey  ten  ounces,  of  vinegar 
halt  a pint.  Boil  the  vinegar  a little 
while  in  a glazed  earthen  veflel  with 
the  feeds  bruifed,  then  add  the  garlic, 
and  cover  the  veflel ; after  all  is  cold 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  with  the 
heat  of  a balneum  diffolve  it  in  the 
honey. 

0.\y?nel  of  Squills. 

Take  of  clarified  honey  three 
pounds,  of  vinegar  of  fquills  a quart. 
Boil  them  together  in  a glazed  earthen 
veflel,  with  a gentle  fire,  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a fyrup. 

Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of  clarified  honey  two  pounds, 
of  vinegar  a pint.  Boil  them  in  a 
glazed  earthen  veflel,  with  a gentle 
fire,  to  the  confidence  of  a fyrup. 

Po  wder  againf  the  Bite  of  a Mad 
Dog. 

Take  of  afh-coloured  ground  liver- 
wort two  ounces,  of  black  pepper 
one  ounce.  Beat  them  together  into 
a powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Cuekow-Pint. 

Take  of  the  root  of  cuckow-pint 
frefh  dried  two  ounces,  the  root  of 
the  yellow  water-flag,  the  root  of 
burnet  faxifrage,  of  each  one  ounce; 
prepared  crabs-eyes,  cinnamon,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; of  fait  of  worm- 
wood two  drachms.  Let  all  be  heat 
into  a powder,  which  mud  be  kept  in 
a very  clofe  veflel. 

Compound  Powder  of  Bole  without 
Opium. 

Take  of  bole  armenac,  or  of  French 
bole,  half  a pound,  of  cinnamon  four 
ounces,  tormentil  root,  gum-arabic, 
of  each  three  ounces,  of  long  pepper 
half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Bole,  with 
Opium. 

Take  of  opium  drained,  three 
drachms.  Then  let  it  be  a little 
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dried,  that  it  may  be  commodioufly 
reduced  to  powder,  and  add  it  to  the 
fpecies  of  the  preceding  compofition, 
before  they  are  pulverifed,  that  they 
may  be  all  beat  together  into  a 
powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ccrvf. 

Take  of  cerufs  five  ounces,  of 
fatcocol  an  ounce  and  an  half,  of  gum 
dragant  half  an  ounce.  Make  all 
into  a powder. 

Compound  Powder  ofCrabs-Claws. 

Take  of  the  tips  of  crabs-claws 
prepared  one  pound,  prepared  pearls, 
red  coral'  prepared,  of  each  three 
ounces.  Mix  all  together. 

Bezoardic  Powder. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs-claws  a pound,  of  oriental  be- 
zoar  prepared,  an  ounce.  Make  them 
together  into  a powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Contraycwa. 

Take  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs-claws  a pound  and  an  half,  ot 
contrayerva  root  five  ounces.  Make 
them  into  a powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  rue,  dit- 
tany of  Crete,  myrrh,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  an  half,  affafoetida,  faga- 
penum,  Rufiia  callor,  opopanax,  of 
each  an  ounce.  Beat  all  together  into 
a powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  fcammony  four  ounces, 
of  burnt  hartshorn,  prepared,  three 
ounces.  Grind  them  carefully  toge- 
ther into  a powder. 

I 

Compound  Powder  of  Sena. 

Take  leaves  of  fena,  cryftals  of 
tartar,  of  each  two  ounces,  of  fcam- 
mony half  an  ounce,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, ginger,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  the 
refi  all  together,  and  then  mix  them. 


Sneezing  Powder. 

Take  the  dried  leaves  of  afarabacca, 
of  marjoram,  of  Syrian  maftich, 
rhyme,  dried  lavender  flowers,  of  each 
equal  weights ; and  rub  all  into  a 
powder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Amber. 

Take  prepared  amber,  gum-arabic, 
of  each  ten  drachms,  juice  of  the  rape 
of  Ciftus,  baluftines,  japan  earth,  of 
each  five  drachms,  of  olibanum  half 
an  ounce,  of  drained  opium  a drachm. 
Reduce  all  into  a p>owder. 

Compound  Powder  of  Gum-Dragant , 

Take  of  gum-dragant,  gum-arabic, 
marlhmallow  root,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  ftarch,  liquorice,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  of  double-refined 
fugar  three  ounces.  Reduce  all  toge- 
ther into  a powder. 

Hiera-Picra. 

f 

Take  of  the  gum  extracted  from  fo- 
cotrine  aloes  one  pound,  of  Winter’s 
bark  three  ounces,  powder  them  fe- 
parately,  and  then  mix  them. 

Aromatic  Species. 

Take  of  cinnamon  two  ounces,  the 
Idler  cardamom-feeds  freed  from  their 
hulks,  ginger,  long  pepper,  of  each 
one  ounce.  Make  all  into  a powder 
by  beating  them  together. 

Species  of  Scordium  without  Opium. 

Take  of  bole-armenic,  or  of 
French  bole,  four  ounces,  of  fcordium 
or  water  germander,  two  ounces,  of 
cinnamon  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
ftorax  drained,  roots  of  tormentil, 
billort,  gentian,  leaves  of  dittany  of 
Crete,  galbanum  drained,  gum  ara- 
bic,  and  red  rofes,  of  each  one  ounce, 
long  pepper,  and  ginger,  of  each  an 
ounce.  Beat  all  into  a powder. 

Species  of  Scordium  with  Opium. 

Take  of  drained  opium  three 
drachms,  and  add  it  to  the  former 

fpecies. 
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fpecies,  while  they  are  pounding  to- 
gether, it  being  rirft  a little  dried, 
that  it  may  the  more  commodioufly 
be  beaten  to  powder. 

Sugar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofe-buds,  quick  dried, 
and  their  white  heels  cut  off,  one 
ounce,  of  double-refined  fugar  a 
pound.  Reduce  the  rofes  and  fugar 
to  powder  feparately,  then  mix  them, 
and  with  a little  water  form  lozenges 
to  be  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

White  Pectoral  Troches. 

Take  of  double- refined  fugar  a 
pound  and  an  half,  of  ftarch  an  ounce 
and  a half,  of  liquorice  fix  drachms, 
of  Florentine  orris  half  an  ounce. 
All  the  ingredients  being  reduced  to 
powder,  with  the  mucilage  of  gum- 
tragacanth  form  troches. 

Black  Pectoral  Troches, 

Take  extraft  of  liquorice,  and 
double-refined  fugar,  of  each  ten 
ounces,  of  gum-dragant  half  a pound. 
By  moifiening  with  water  make 
troches. 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of  purified  nitre  four  ounces, 
of  double-refined  fugar  a pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  the 
inucilage  of  gum-tragacanth. 

Troches  of  Squills. 

Take  of  baked  fquills  half  a pound, 
of  wheat-flower  four  ounces.  Pound 
them  together,  and  form  them  into 
troches  to  be  dried  with  a fmall  heat. 

Troches  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  walked  flowers  of  fulphur 
two  ounces,  of  double-refined  fugar 
four  ounces.  Beat  them  together, 
and  form  troches,  by  gradually  add- 
ing the  mucilage  of  quince-feeds. 
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fixteen  ounces.  .Beat  them  together, 
and  with  a little  water  make  into 
troches. 

Car  dial gic  Lozenges. 

Take  of  prepared  chalk  four  ounces, 
of  prepared  crabs-claws  two  ounces, 
of  bole-armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  an  ounce,  of  nutmeg  a fcruple, 
ot  double-refined  fugar  three  ounces. 
Make  all  into  a powder,  and  then  with 
a little  water  form  it  into  lozenges. 

Aromatic  Pills. 

Take  of  focotrine  aloes  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  of  gum-guaiacum  an 
ounce,  the  aromatic  fpecies,  and  bal- 
fam  of  Peru,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Let  the  aloes  and  gum-guaiacum  be 
powdered  feparately, then  mixed  with 
the  reft,  and  formed  into  a mafs  with 
the  fyrup  of  orange-peel. 

The  more  ft  tuple  Pills  of Coloquintida, 

Take  the  pith  of  coloquintida  and 
fcammony,  of  each  two  ounces,  of 
oil  of  cloves  two  drachms.  Let  the 
dry  fpecies  be  reduced  to  powder  fe- 
parately, the  oil  be  mixed  with  them, 
and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a mafs 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Pills  of  Coloquintida  with  Aloes . 

Take  focotrine  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony, of  each  two  ounces,  of  the 
pith  of  coloquintida  one  ounce,  of 
ojl  of  cloves  two  drachms.  Let  the 
dry  fpecies  be  reduced  to  powder  fe- 
parately, the  oil  mixed  among  them, 
and  the  whole  formed  into  a mafs 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

Deohjlrucnt  Pills. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  pill  three 
ounces,  rhubarb,  extraft  of  gentian, 
and  fait  of  iron,  of  each  one  ounce, 
of  fait  of  wormwood  half  an  ounce. 
With  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes  beat  them 
diligently  into  a mafs. 


Troches  of  fa  pan  Earth.  Gum  Pills. 

Take  Japan  earth,  and  gum-arabic,  Take  galbanum,opopanax,  myrrh, 
pf  each  two  ounces,  of  fugar  of  rofes  and  fagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce, 
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of  aiTafotida  half  an  ounce.  With 
fvrup  of  faffron  make  them  into  a 

mafs.  . 

Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  quickfilver  five  drachm.1;, 
Straihourg  turpentine  two  drachms, 
the  cathartic  extraft  four  fcruples, 
rhubarb  in  powder  one  drachm.  Fil'd 
grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  turpen- 
tine, till  it  appears  no  longer,  then 
beat  them  up  with  the  red  into  a mafs. 
If  the  turpentine  chance  to  be  too 
thick,  it  is  to  be  thinned  with  a little 
oil  of  olives. 

Rufus's  Pills. 

Take  of  focotrine  aloes  two  ounces, 
myrrhand  faffron,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of 
faffron. 

Snap  Pills . 

Take  almond  foap  four  ounces, 
drained  opium  half  an  ounce,  effence 
of  lemons  a drachm.  Beat  the  opium, 
foftened  with  a little  wine,  along 
with  the  red  of  the  ingredients,  till 
they  areperfedlly  mixed. 

Storax  Pills. 

Take  drained  dorax  two  ounces, 
faffron  one  ounce,  drained  opium  five 
drachms.  Beat  them  diligently  to- 
gether till  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 

Electuary  of  Hay-Berries. 

Take  the  leaves  of  rue  dried, 
carraway- feeds,  and  bay-berries,  of 
each  an  ounce,  fagapenum  half  an 
ounce,  black  pepper  and  Rudia 
cador,  of  each  two  drachms,  clarified 
honey  thrice  the  weight  of  the  fpecies 
when  powdered.  Mix  the  fpecies 
with  the  honey  into  an  ele&uary. 

Electuary  of  Cajfia. 

\ 

Take  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  and  . 
pulp  of  cafiia  frefh  ex tr added,  of  each 
half  a pound,  of  manna  two  ounces, 
of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds  one  ounce. 
Rub  the  manna  in  a mortar,  and  with 
a very  gentle  heat  diffolve  it  in  the 


fyrup,  then-  add  the  pulps,  and  the 
heat  being  continued,  reduce  the 
whole  to  a proper  confidence. 

Lenitive  Electuary. 

Take  dried  figs  one  pound,  of  the 
leaves  of  fena  eight  ounces,  the  pulps 
of  tamarinds,  cadia,  and  French 
prunes,  of  each  half  a pound,  cori- 
ander-feeds four  ounces,  liquorice' 
three  ounces,  double-redned  fugar 
two  pounds  and  an  half.  Reduce 
the  fena  with  the  coriander-feeds  to 
powder,  and  feparate  by  the  deve  ten 
ounces ; boil  the  red  with  the  dgs 
and  liquorice,  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
till  it  is  boiled  half  away,  then  drain 
and  prefs  it  out ; let  the  drained 
liquor  be  evaporated  to  the  weight  of 
a pound  and  an  half,  or  a little  lefs ; 
afterwards  add  the  fugar  to  make  a 
fyrup ; this  fyrup  mix  gradually  with 
the  pulps  ; and  ladly,  dir  in  the  pow- 
der before  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

Electuary  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  fcammony  an  ounce  and 
an  half,  cloves  and  ginger,  of  each  fix 
drachms,  of  the  effential  oil  of  car- 
raway-feeds,  half  a drachm,  honey 
hall  a pound.  Reduce  the  fcammony 
to  powder  by  itfelf,  mix  the  aromatics 
fird  pounded  together^  with  the 
honey,  then  add  the  fcammony,  and 
in  the  lad  place  the  oil. 

Electuary  of  Scordium. 

Take  of  any  quantity  of  the  fpecies 
of  fcordium,  or  water-germander, 
with  opium,  and  thrice  their  weight 
of  diacodium,  boiled  to  the  thicknefs 
of  honey.  Mix  the  fpecies  with  the 
fyrup  into  an  electuary. 

Locatellus* s Balfam. 

Take  oil  olive  a pint,  Strafbourg 
turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each 
naif  a pound, red  fanders  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil  over  a gentle  fire,  then  add  the  red: 
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cr  the  oil  and  the  turpentine  ; in  the 
laft  place  mix  in  the  landers,  and  ltir 
the  whole  well  together,  till  it  is 
nearly  cold. 

Tlr  Cordial  Confection. 

Take  frelh  rofemary  tops,  and 
juniper  berries,  of  each  a pound,  the 
lelTer  cardamom-feeds  freed  from  their 
hulks,  zedoary,  and  faffron,  of  each 
half  a pound.  Draw  a tin&ure  with 
about  a gallon  and  an  half  of  proof- 
fpirit  ; reduce  by  a gentle  heat  this 
tinfture  drained,  nearly  to  the  weight 
of  two  pounds  and  an  half,  then 
finilh  the  eleftuary,  by  adding  the 
following  fpecies  very  finely  powder- 
ed, viz.  of  the  compound  powder  of 
crabs-claws  fixteen  ounces,  cinna- 
pion  and  nutmegs,  ot  each  two 
ounces,  cloves  an  ounce,  double-re- 
fined fugur  two  pounds, 

The  Confection  called  Paulina. 

Take  coftus,  or  in  its  dead  zedo- 
ary, cinnamon,  long  pepper,  drained 
dorax,  drained  galbanum,  drained 
opium,  and  Ruffiacador,  of  each  two 
ounces,  of  the  dmple  fyrup  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  an  equal 
weight  to  thrice  the  fpecies.  Mix 
carefully  the  opium,  fil'd  dilToived  in 
wine,  with  the  fyrup  warmed;  then  to 
the  dorax  and  galbanum,  melted  to- 
gether, add  by  degrees  the  fyrup, 
while  it  remains  warm,  afterwards 
fpiinUe-in  the  other-  fpecies  reduced 
to  powder. 

Mitbridate.  v 

Take  cinnamon  fourteen  drachms* 
myrrh  eleveji  drachms,  agaric,  fpiice- 
nard,  ginger,  falfron,  feeds  of  treacle 
mudard,  or  of  mithridate  mudard, 
frankincenfe,  and  Chio  turpentine,  ot 
each  ten  drachms,  camels- hay , codus, 
or  in  its  dead,  zedoary,  Indian  leaf, 
or  in  its  dead  mace,  h rench  lavender, 
long  pepper,  feeds  of  hartwort,  juice 
of  the  jrape  of  cidus,  drained  dorax, 
opopanax,  drained  galbanum,  balfam 
of  Gilead,  or  in  its  dead  expreffed 
oil  of  nutmegs,  aud  Ruliia  caftor, 
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each  an  ounce ; poley  mountain, 
water-germander,  the  fruit  of  the 
balfam-tree,  or  in  its  dead  cubebs, 
white  pepper,  feeds  of  the  carrot  of 
Crete,  and  bdellium  drained,  each 
feven  drachms,  Celtic  nard,  gentian 
root,  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  red 
rofes,  feeds  of  Macedonian  pardey, 
the  lefler  cardamdm-feeds  freed  from 
their  hulks,  fweet  fennel  feeds,  g'jm- 
arabic,  and  opium  drained,  each  five 
drachms ; root  of  the  fweet  flag,  root 
of  wijd  valerian,  annifeed,  and  fa- 
gapenum  drained,  each  three  drachms; 
fpignel,  St.  John’s  wort,  juice  of 
acacia,  or  in  its  Head  Japan  earth,  the 
bellies  of  feinks,  each  tWo  drachms 
and  an  half ; clarified  honey  thrice 
the  weight  of  all  the  red,  'Didolve 
the  opium  fird  in  a little  wine,  and 
then  mix  it  with  the  honey  made  hot; 
in  the  mean  time  melt  together  in 
another  velfel,  the  galbanum,  dorax, 
turpentine,  and  the  balfam  of  Gilead, 
or  the  expreded  oil  of  nutmeg,  con- 
tinually dirring  them  round,  that 
they  may  not  burn;  and  as  foon  as 
thefe  are  melted,  add  to, them  the  hot 
honev,  fird  by  fpoonfuls,  and  after- 
wards more  freely  : ladly,  when  this 
mixture  is  nearly  cold,  add  by  de- 
grees the  red  of  the  fpecies  reduced  to 
powder. 

London  Philonium , 

Take  white  pepper,  ginger,  car- 
raway-feeds,  each  two  ounces,  opium 
drained  fix  drachms,diacodium  boiled, 
to  the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice  tlie 
weight  of  all  the  red.  Mix  carefully 
the  opium,  dilToived  fird  in  wine, 
with  the  fyrup  warmed,  and  then  add 
the  other  fpecies  reduced  to  powder. 


Venice  Treacle . 

Take  of  the  troches  of  fquills  half  a 
>und,  long  pepper,  opium  drained, 
d dried  vipers,  each  three  ounces  ;> 
rmamon,  balfam  ol  Gilead,  or  in 
i dead  expreded  oil  of  nutmeg, 
ch  two  ounces ; agaric,  the  root  ofc 
oreiitine  orris,  water- germander, 
d-rofes,  feeds  of  navew,  and  w* 
p tVVi 
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trafl  of  liquorice,  each  an  ounce  and 
an  half ; fpikenard,  faffron,  amomuin, 
jnyrrh,  coleus,  or  in  its  {lead  zedo- 
ary  and  camels-hay,  each  an  ounce  ; 
the  root  of  cinquefoil,  rhubarb,  gin- 
ger, Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head 
mace,  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete, 
ho  rehound,  and  calamint,  French 
lavender,  black  pepper,  feeds  of  Ma- 
cedonian parfley,  olibarium,  Chio 
turpentine,  root  of  wild  valerian, 
each  fix  dracluns ; gentian  root, 
Celtic  nard,  fpignal,  leaves  of  poley 
mountain,  St.  John’s  wort,  ground- 
pine,  tops  of  creeping  germander, 
with  the  feed,  the  fruit  of  the  balfam 
tree,  or  in  its  Head  cubebs,  annifeeds, 
fu*eet  fennel-feeds,  the  lefier  carda- 
mom feeds,  freed  from  their  hulks, 
feed  of  bi (hop’s  weed,  hartwort, 
treacle  milliard,  or  mithridate  muf- 
tard,  juice  of  the  rape  ofeiilus,  aca- 
cia, or  in  its'ftead  Japan  eartii,  gum- 
arabic,  itorax  flrained,  ftgapeijum 
tlrained,  Lemnian  earth,  or  in  its 
Head  bole-armcnic,  or  French  bole, 
and  green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  ounce;  roots  of  creeping  birth- 
wort,  or  in  its  (lead  of  the  long 
birthwort,  tops  of  the  lefier  centaury, 
feeds  of  the  carrot  of  Crete,  opopa- 
nax,  galbanum  flrained,  Rufiia  callor, 
Jew’s  pitch,  or  in  its  (lead 'white  am- 
ber prepared,  and  root  of  the  fweet 
flag,  each  two  drachms ; clarified 
honey  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  reft. 
The  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  in' the 
faine  manner  as  in  the  mithridate. 

B site's  Altai:  Water. 

Take  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  each 
half  an  ounce,  water  a quart.  Dif- 
folve  the  falts  by  boiling  them  in  the 
water,  and  when  the  fasces  have  fub- 
fided,  filtre  the  liquor  through  paper. 

Sapphire-coloured  Water. 

Take  lime-water  a pint,  fal  am- 
moniac one  drachm.  Let  them  {land 
together  in  a copper-'  efTel,  or  with  a 
.few  bits  of  copper,  till  the  water  has 
.acquired  a blue  fapphire  colour. 
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Blue  Vitriolic  Water. 

Take  blue  vitriol  three  ounces, 
alum,  and  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  each  two  ounces  ; water  a pint 
and  an  half.  Boil  the  falts  in  the 
water  fill  they  are  diffolved,  then  add 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  ftrain  thcmixr 
ture  through  paper. 

Camphorated  Vitriolic  Water. 

Take  white  vitriol  half  an  ounce, 
camphor  two  drachms,  boiling  water 
a quart.  Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol 
may  be  diffolved,  and  after  the  fasces 
havelubfided,  filtre  the  water  through 
paper. 

i 

Saponaceous  Lotion, 

Take  damafk  rofe  - water  three 
quarters  of  a pint,  oil  olive  a quarter 
of  a pint,  the  ley  of  tartar,  the  ineafure 
of  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  ley  of 
tartar  and  oil  together,  rill  they  are. 
mixed,  then  gradually  add  the  water. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  Wort. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  St.  John's 
wort  fullblown,  frefh,  and  carefully 
picked  from  their  calyxes,  four  ounces, 
oil  olive  a quart.  The  oil  being 
poured  on  the  flowers,  let  tqem  fland 
together  till  the  oil  is  fuflkiently 
tinged. 

Oil  o f Mucilages. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfhmal’ows 
frefh,  half  a pound,  linfeed  and  fenu- 
greek feeds,  of  each  three  ounces, 
water  a quart,  oil  olive  two  quarts. 
Boil  gently  the  roots  and  feeds  bruifed 
in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  after- 
wards add  the  oil,  and  renew  the  boil- 
ing, till  the  water  is  quite  wafted,  thea 
pour  the  oil  cautioufly  off. 

Oil  of  Elder. 

Take  of  cider  flowers  one  pound, 
oil  olive  a quart.  Boil  the  flowers  in 
the  oil,  till  they  arealmoit  crifp,  then 
prefs  out  the  oil,  and  fet  it  by,  that 
the  iieces  may  fublide. 
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Green  Oil. 

T ake  bay -leaves,  leaves  of  rue, 
marjoram,  fea-wormwood,  and  ca- 
momile, each  throe  ounces,  oil  olive 
a quart,  T he  herbs  being  bruifed, 
boi!  them  lightly  in  the  oil,  till  they 
are  become  c'rifp,  then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  anti  after  the  flcccs  have  lubfided 
pour  it  off. 

Ammoniac  Plafer,  with  QuicJtJilvcr. 

Take  of  gum-ammoniac  drained,  a 
pound,  quickfilver  three  ounces,  the 
fimnle  balfarri  of  fulphur  a drachm. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  balfam 
of  fulphur,  till  it  no  longer  appears, 
then  add,  by  degrees,  the  gum-ammo- 
niac melted,  a little  before  it  is  cold, 
and  mix  them  carefully. 

-Drawing  Plajlcr. 

Take  yellow  rofin,  and  yellow 
wax,  each  three  pounds,  tried  mutton 
fuet  one  pound.  Melt  all  together, 
and  ilrain  the  mixture  while  it  re- 
mains fluid. 

Cephalic  Plafer. 

Take  Burgundy  pitch  two  pounds, 
foft  labdanum  one  pound,  yellow 
rofin,  and  yellow  wax,  each,  four 
ounces,  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace  one 
ounce.  The  pitch,  rofin,  and  wax, 
being  melted  together,  add  firft  the 
Labdanum,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

Cojmnon  Plajlcr. 

Take  oil  olive  one  gallon,  litharge 
finely  powdered  five  pounds.  Boil 
them  together  with  about  a quart  of 
water,  over  a gentle  fire,  continually 
ftirring,  till  the  oil  and  litharge  are 
united,  and  they  acquire  the  due  con- 
fidence of  a plader ; and  if  the  water 
is  waded  before  the  operation  is  over, 
more  water  mud  be  poured  on  hot. 

Common  ficking  Plajlcr. 

Take  of  the  common  plader  three 
pounds,  of  yellow  rofin  half  a pound. 
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1 hrow  the  rofin  firfl  reduced  to 
powder,  that  it  may  the  foonCr  melt, 
into  the  common  plader  melted  with 
a very  gentle  heat,  and  dir  them  well 
together. 

Common  Plajlcr,  with  Gums. 

rI  ake  of  the  common  plader  three 
pounds,  of  galbarium  drained,  eight 
ounces,  of  common  turpentine  and 
frankincenfe,  each  three  ounces.  To 
the  galbanum  and  turpentine  melted 
together  with  a gentle  heat,  fprinkle 
in  the  frankincenfe  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  then  gradually  add  to  them 
the  plader,  fird  melted  likewife  with 
a very  gentle  heat. 

• • 

Commpu  Plajler , with  phtichjilmer. 

Take  of  the  common  plader  one 
pound,  quickfilver  three  ounces,  the 
Ample  balfam  of  fulphur  a drachm. 
Mix  them  together  after  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  ammoniac  plader 
with  quickfilver. 

Cummin  Plajlcr. 

T ake  Burgundy  pitch  three  pounds, 
yellow  wax,  cummin-feeds,  carraway- 
feeds,  and  bayberries,  each  three 
ounces.  The  pitch  and  wax;  being 
melted  together,  fprinkle  into  them 
the  red  reduced  to  powder,  and  dir 
all  well  together. 

Red  Lead  Plajler. 

Take  oil  olive  two  quarts,  red 
lead  finely  powdered,  two  pounds  and 
an  half.  This  plader  is  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com- 
mon plader,  only  here  more  water  is 
required,  and  more  caution,  that  the 
plader  may  not  be  burnt  and  turn 
black. 

Plajlcr  of  Mucilages. 

Take  yellow  wax  forty  ounces,  the 
oil  of  mucilages  eight  ounces  inmea- 
fure,  gum-ammoniac  drained,  half  a 
poimd^  of  common  turpentine  two 
ounces.  The  gum  ammoniac  being 
melted  with  the  turpentine,  add  to 
p 2 them 
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them  gradually  tLe  wax  melted  with  that  it  does  not  grow  too  Cold  beforg 
the  oil  in  another  veffel.  it  is  formed  into  rolls. 

• • 

Strengthening  Plajler.  Stomach  Plajler . 

Take  of  the  common  pi  after  two  Take  foft  iabdanum  three  ounces,- 
pounds,  frank  incenfe  halt  a pound,  frankincenfe  one  ounce,  cinnamon, 
dragons-blood  three  ounces  To  the  and  ffed  oi,  of  macCj  fo  palled, 

common  plafter  melted,  add  the  tea  eacb  half  an  ounce>  effential  oil  of 

reduced  to  powdci.  mint  one  drachm.  Add  to  the  frank- 

, , incenfe  melted,  ftrft  the  Iabdanum  a 

Snap  Plajler . little  heated,  till  it  is  become  foit. 

Take  of  the  common  plafter  three  and  then  the  oil  qf  mace  ; afterwards 
pounds,  hardfoap  half  a pound.  rT  o mix  in  the  cinnamon  with  the  oil  of 
the  common  plafter  liquified,  add  the  mint*  and  beat  them  together  in  a 
foap,  then  melt  all  to  the  confidence  warm  mortar  into  a man,  which  is 

tof  a plafter,  and  take  particular  care  t0  be  kept  in  a veffel  well  clofed, 

f \ ^ • 
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diseases* 


and  their 


remedies. 
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A. 

yj^BORTlON,  to  prevent.  Deco&ion  of  oak  bark,  8.  Strengthening 
pills,  14.  Strengthening  plalter,  29.  Bark  electuary,  48.  Alumi- 
nous powder,  67. 

Ahj'ctfs,  to  dec afe.  Yellow  bafilicon,  21.  Detergent  ointment,  45,  and 
various  others.  Digfcltive  balfam,  16.  Common  fomentation,  44.  Tur-> 
ner:s  cerate,  68. 

Aches,  from  cold.  Difcutient  liniment,  1 8.  Saponaceous  liniment,  34. 
Guaiacum  bolus,  7.  Ifchiatic  plafter,  10.  Volatile  tinfture  of  Guaia- 
cum,  40.  Turpentine  bolus,  47. 

Acidities  in  the  firft  pajfagcs.  Magnefia  alba,  >1 3.  White  drink,  28.  Chalk 
julep,  33,  Teftaceous  powder,  38.  Troches  for  the  heartburn,  39.  All 
fixed  alkaline  falts  and  powders.  Camomile  bolus,  24. 

After-pains.  Alexiterial  bolus  with  caftor,  23.  Balfamic  bolus,  24.  Mf- 
thrjdate  and  Venice  treacle  juleps,  33.  Alexiterial  powder,  38.  Cordial 

."bolufes,  46.  Hyfteric  julep,  32.  Mithridate  and  fudorific  draughts,  62. 
Pennyroyal  julep,  63. 

Appetite,  want  of.  Stomachic  bolus,  7,  Bitter  infufions,  various,  32,  78. 
Tindture  of  rhubarb,  40.  EJixirof  vitriol,  49.  Camomile  infulion,  52. 
Tlndture  of  hiera-picra,  67. 

Ajlhtna.  Ammoniacurn  mixture,  13.  Squill  pills,  14,  36,  and  65*  Ex- 
preffion  of  millepedes,  30.  Diuretic  decottion,  75.  Altlunaue  mix- 
ture, 33.  Garlic  infufiou,  63. 

Ague.  See  Jfircrmitting  Fever. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire.  Emollient  and  poppy  fomentations,  10.  Anodyne  cn- 
taplafm,  17.  Lime-water,  43.  Emollient  pultice,  44,  Refrigerant 
pintment,  56,  All  cooling  purges, 

T ' Apople.vy , 
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Apoplexy.  Sinapifms,  15,  i 7.  Blifler  plaftcr,  60.  Volatile  julep,  33.  Pre- 
parations of  vale  (fan,  +1 , 52,  Nervous  draught,  52.  Purging  clyfter, 
60.  And  all  volatiles. 

Atrophy*  Aromatfc  eleCluary,  9.  Saponaceorrs  bolus,  with  rhubarb,  26. 
Elixir  of  aloes,  29.  Bitter  infufions,  and  tinftures,  32,56.  EcphraCtic 
pills,  37.  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  41.  Tincture  of  hiera-picra,  67. 

Bcl!y-achc,  dry . Infufion  of  fena,  and  tinCture  of  ditto,  32,67.  Fomen- 
tations, 10,4+,  50,  61.  Clyfters,  io,  50,  61. 

Bite  of  a mad  deg.  Dr.  Mead’s  powder,  55.  Mullc  bolus,  47,  74. 

j B life  ring  plecficr,  30,  60/71. 

Blood, /pitting  of  Vulnerary  decoCtion,  29.  Tin&ure  of  rofes,  41.  Satu- 
rine  ditto,  xi.  Bark  ele&uary,  59.  Balfamic  eleCtuary,  60. 

Bruifes,  internal.  Capivi,  and  balfam  of  peru  mixture,  14.  Balfamic 
bolus,  24.  Vulnerary  decoCtion,  29.  Balfamic  bolus,  45.  Oily 
draught,  51. 

Briefs,  external  Saponaceous  cerate,  1-8.  Ditto  liniment,  34. 

Bifials  cholic.  Vide  Belly-ache  dry. 

Buboes. — Suppurative  cataplafm,  17.  Mercurial  plafter,  44.  Specific 

pills,  72- 

Burns  and  fc aids. — Turner's  cerate,  68.  Ointment  of  elder,  16.  Campho- 
rated fpirjts  of  wine.  Brown  ointment,  73/ 

C.  . 

Cachexy. — Aromatic  cleCtuary  with  Heel,  9.  Steel  bolus,  24.  Hiera- 
picra,  32.  Bitter  infufion,  32.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  60.  TinCturc  of  rhu- 
barb, 67.  Chalybeate  milk,  78,  Golden  tinCture,  67. 

Cancer. — Hemlock  fomentation,  pultice,  and  extract,  43,  44. 

Carbuncles. — -Suppurative  cataplalm,  1 7.  Green  cerate,  17.  Emollient  pul- 
tice, 44.  Itefrigerent  ointment,  59.  Yellow  bafilicon,  67. 

Cutalcpfyd- — Sneezing  powder,  1 5.  Epileptic  bolus,  25.  Blilters,  30.  Tinc- 
tures of  valerian,  41.  Emetic  draught,  51. 

Catarhs. — PeCtoral  decoCtion,  9.  Oily  draughts,  9.  LinCtufes,  12.  Sper- 
maceti mixture,  1 2, 64,  72.  Balfamic  bolus,  24.  Oily  emulfion,  30,7 6, 
Oily  draughts,  31.  PeCtoral  linCtus,  34,  63,  79.  Balfamic  pills,  36, 
Balfamic  bolus,  45.  PeCtoral  bolus,  47.  PeCtoral  decoCtion,  48.  PeCforal 
mixture,  53.  Pills  for  a cough,  54.  Elecampane  eleCtuary,  59.  PeCtoral 
fyrup,  72.  Syrup  of  elder,  81. 

Cathartics. — 10,  II,  14,  15,  26,  29,  32,  40,  45,  47,  51,  55,  6 1, 
62,  66. 

Chaps. — Yellow  cerate,  44.  Rcfrigerent  ointment,  56. 

Cblorofis, — Steel  bolus,  24.  EcphraCtic  pills,  37,  38.  TinCture  of  helebore, 
40,  55.  Chalybeate  eleCtuary,  48,  49.  Chalybeate  pills,  64.  Golden 
tinCture,  67. 

■Clyfters- — 10,  30,  50,  61,  71,  76. 

Colds. — Mindercrus’s  fpirit,  66. 

Cholic. — Rhubarb  bolus,  7,  26,  58,  75.  Various  clyflers,  10,  30,  50,  6r. 
TinCtufe  of  rhubarb,  40,  56.  Stomachic  eleCtuary,  49.  Anodyne 
draught,  61.  TinCturcs  of  fena,  and  hiera-picra,  67.  Solutivc  anodyne 
bolus,  74,  Anodyne  fcctid  bolus,  74. 

Confumptions. — All  peCtoral  and  balfamics.  Vide  Catarrhs.  Balfam  of  ca- 
pivi,’ and  Peru  mixtures,  14.  Vulnerary  decoCtion,  29.  Febrifuge  de- 
cojCtion,48.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  49.  Reitringent  milk,  53,  71,  78.  Chalk 
julep,  63.  DecoCtion  of  chalk,  and  hartshorn  drink,  58. 

- 1 Convuljions , 
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£gnvuJJions.  Tinftiire  of  wood  foot,  i Epileptic  bolus,  14,46.  Volatile 
julep,  53.  Cinnabar  pills,  36.  Mulk  bolus,  47,74.  Galbanum  platter,  30. 

Corpulency.  Expreflion  of  hog-lice,  30.  Diuretic  fait,  39.  Medicated 
ale,  58.  Ecphraftic  pills,  14.  Saponaceous  pills,  65.  And  all  acids. 

Cojlivenefs. — Opening  eleftuary,  9.  Laxative  infufion,  11,32.  Tincture  of 
hiera-picra,  67.  Magnefia  alba,  13.  Purging  draught,  72,  79.  So- 
lutive  linftus,  79. 

Coughs. — Vide  Catarrhs. 

Cramps.- — Saponaceous  liniment,  34.  Ointment  of  marflnnallows,  42.  Ncats- 
footoil,  Hungary  water,  & c. 

Crapula. — Emetic  draught,  51.  Infufion  of  mint,  11.  Of  c amomile,  j2. 
Bitter  infufions,  32,  78.  Laxative  ditto,  11,  32.  Tindlure  of  hiera- 
picra,  67. 

Cutaneous  Aifordcrs. — Ointment  for  the  leprofy,  16.  Yellow  ditto,  lead 
ditto,  21.  Scorbutic  juices,  39.  Precipitated  fulphur,  ibid.  Decoftion 
of  elm  bark,  $9.  Cleanfing  bolus,  24.  Buck-bean  infufion,  32.  Sulphur 
lotion,  35.  Antimonial  wine,  42.  Lime  water,  43.  Dietetic  decoc- 
tion, 48.  Quickfilver  pills,  54.  Vitriolic  ointment,  68.  Antimonial 
powder,  57,  80.  Plummer’s  alterative  powder,  66.  Mercurial  electu- 
ary, 71.  Red  pill,  43.  Elhiopic  pills,  79.  Antimonial  pills,  80. 


D. 

Dcafhefs. — Mixture  for,  354  53. 

Delivery,  to  promote. — Alexiterial  bolus,  with  caftor,  23.  Myrrh  bolus,  47. 

Nervous  draught,  52;.  Borax  bolus,  74. 

Decays,  nervous. — Multard  whey,  15.  Steel  bolus,  24.  Bitter  infufions,  32. 

Tinfture  of  bark,  40.  Chalybeate  eleftuary,  59.  Emetic  draught,  5 1. 
Dejiuxions. — Anodyne  draught,  j 1.  Anodyne  pill,  14.  Pacific  powder,  1 5. 
Squill  bolus,  26.  Expreffion  of  hog-lice,  30.  Pills  for  a catarrh,  36. 
Pills  for  a cough,  54.  Purging  draught,  62. 

Diabetes. — Aqua  liberans,  22.  Lime  water  57.  Bark  eleftuary,  39.  Alum 
whey,  39.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  60. 

DigcJUon,  to  promote . — Camomile  bolus,  24.  Pepper  bolus,  2 b.  Sapona- 
ceous bolus  with  hiera-picra,  78.  Elixir  ol  aloes,  29.  Bitter  inlu- 
fions,  32,  78.  Digeftive  powder,  39.  Stomachic  eleftuary,  39.  Camo- 
mile infufion,  72.  Stomachic  pills,  54.  Bath’s  pepper  eleftuary,  60. 
Elixir  of  vitriol,  60.  Golden  tindlure,  67.  Tinfture  of  hiera-picra,  ib. 
Hiera-picra  pills,  with  fteel,  80.  ... 

Digcfiivcs. — Digeltive  balfam,  16.  Yellow  bafilicon,  21.  Digeftive  oint- 
ments, 45,  56,  68,  73.  * 

Diarrhoea. — Rhubarb  bolus,  7.  Aftringent  eleftuary,  9,  70,  75.  Ipecaco- 
an’na  bolus,  74.  Extraftof  the  Brafilian  bark,  77.  Aluminous  bolus,  23.. 
Aftringent  bolus,  ibid.  Aftringent  drink,  28.  Decoction  of  finiarou- 
ba,  28.  Jelly  of  ftarch,  31.  Reftringent  decoction, 48.  Emetic  draught,  5 1. 
Reftringent  mixture,  54,  7 r.  Decoftion  of  chalk,  58.  Reftringent  clyi- 
ters,  61.  Aluminous  powder,  65.  Aftringent  decoction,  70,  75.  ra- 
bic  decoftion,  70.  Chalk,  74-  Aftringent  powders,  81.  • 

Dropfy. — Hydragogue  eleftuary,  9.  Hydragogue  Julep,  2.  Dnue  u. 

lifvium/ibWr  Ward  wh=V.  . 5*  J*hT  76.  Nju.1  boh,s 

Expreffion  of  hog-lice,  30,  77,  Hydragogue  draught,  3 1.  i urging 
bolus,  47.  Diuretic  draught,  51.  Camomile  infufion,  52.  Mutt 
eleftuary,  60.  Gamboge  bolus,  74.  Diuretic : i.ntu  ion, . /»•  white 

Dj/entery, — Anodyne  dyfters,  io,  30,  71.  Rtiub.uu 
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drink,  28.  Jelly  of  flarch,  31.  Emetic  draught,  ei.  DecoCtion  of 
chalk,  58.  Oily  draught  with  rhubarb,  62.  Cerated  glafs  of  antimo- 
ny, 67.  Ipecacoanha  bolus,  74.  Reftringent  decoCtion,  73. 

Dyi'ury. — Barley  water,  22.  Nephritic  mucilage,  36.  Oily  draught,  31. 
Refrigerent  draught,  ibid.  Scarlet  decoCtion,  38.  Nitrous  powders,  66,  72, 
Camphor  bolus,  58.  Arabic  emulfion,  76. 

E. 

Emetics. — 27,  35,  31,  74. 

Epilcpfy. — Epileptic  bolus,  23.  Volatile  julep,  33.  Cinnabar  pills,  31’. 
TinCture  of  valerian,  41.  Epileptic  draught,  31.  Nervous  draught,  32. 
Valerian  eleCtuary,  39.  Sagnpenum  pills,  63.  Miflctoe  mixture,  79. 
Valerian  mixture,  ibid. 

Eruttations. — Stomachic  bolus,  7.  Aromatic  fpecies,  13.  Pepper  bolus,  26. 
Stomachic  eleCtuary,  30*  Wormwood  electuary,  39.  Pepper  electu- 
ary, 60. 

Efcbarotics. — Troches  of  red  lead,  72. 

Excoriations. — Yellow  cerate,  18.  Refrigerent  ointment,  36.  Turner’s 
cerate,  68.  Brown  ointment,  78. 

ExpcSoration,  to  promote. — PeCtoral  deception,  9.  Infufion  of  cafcarilla,  1 1 . 
Expectorant  mixture,  13.  Squill  bolus,  26.  Ammoniacum  mixtures,  34. 
Afthmatic  mixture,  33.  PeCtoral  mixture,  33.  PeCtoral  pills,  63.  PeCto- 
ral  fyrup,  72.  Storax  pills,  ibid.  Balfamic  eleCtuary,  73.  Balfumic 
emuliion,  76,  8o.  Squill  mixture,  79. 

Eyysx  f [cafes  of. — All  purgatives,  Eye  waters,  16,  68,  37.  Ophthalmic 
pultice,  17.  Sky-coloured  colly rium,  xS.  Ophthalmic  epithem,  18. 
Ophthalmic  fomentation,  18,  27.  Ophthalmic  ointment,  21,  42,  36,  68% 


F. 

fainting. — Cordial  julep,  33.  TinCturc  of  wood-foot,  37.  And  all 
volatiles. 

Fevers,  inflammatory. — Saline  mixture,  1 3.  Cordial  julep,  acidulated,  33. 
Common  c!y  Iter,  30.  Emetic  draught,  3 1.  Scarlet  decoCtion,  38.  Sa- 
line draught,  62.  Sal-Prunelle  powder,  66.  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  66.  Diu- 
retic and  refrigerent  apozem,  73.  Nitrous  mixture,  79. 

nervous. — Alexiterial  bolufes,  23.  Muflc  bolus,  47,  74.  Cordial 

juleps,  33.  Cordial  mixture,  33.  Cordial  bolufes,  46*  Nervous 
draught,  32.  Alexiterial  powder,  35.  Alexipharmic  tinCture,  ibid. 
Camphorated  draught,  61.  Diaphoretic  powder,  66 u Blifters,  Con- 
ti ayerva  bolus,  73. 

r putrid.-^- Camphorated  draught,  61.  Infufion  of  fnake-rooc  with 

vinegar,  78.  Bark  decoction,  73. 

intermitting. — DecoCtion  of  the  bark,  8,  28,  yq,  69,  73.  Compound 

camomile  bolus,  24.  Febrifuge  bolufes,  24,  23.  Febrifuge  mixture,  33, 
79.  TinCture  of  the  bark,  40,  Bark  eleCtuary,  4S.  Elixir  of  vitriol, 49. 
Chalybeate  eleCtuary,  59.  TinCture  of  hjera-picra,  b 7,  Saline  mix- 
ture, 1 3-,  72.  Aluminous  bolus,  73. 

Flatulency. — Stomachic  bolus,  7,  Aromatic  eleCtuary,  9.  Purging  bitter 
infufion,  32,  Aromatic  fpecies,  39.  TinCture  of  rhubarb,  40.  Stomachic 
pills,  34.  Stomachic  eleCtuary,  71,  Wormwood  electuary,  39.  Bates’s 
pepper  eleCtuary,  60.  And  all  carminatives. 

Fomentations. — 18^44,  50.,  <A« 
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Fluor  dibits.  Capivi  mixture,  14.  Strengthening-  pills,  14,  36.  Reftrin- 
gent  pills,  19,  20,  80.  Strengthening  bolus,  24,  Tindure  of  rhubarb,  40. 
Olibanum  draught,  51.  Tindure  of  Japan  earth,  56.  Strengthening 
eleduary,  70.  Olibanum  bolus,  74.  , “ 

Fundament , bearing  down  of. — Powder  for,  88* 


G. 

Gargles. — Deccdion  of  elm  bark,  9,  31,  50,  61,  71,  77. 

Gangrene. — See  Mortification. 

Gleet. — Injedion,  19.  See  Fluor  albus. 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent. — Specific  eleduary,  10,  -70,  Laxative  infufion,  11. 
Purging  pills  with  mercury,  14.  Mercurial  pills,  19.  Calomel  bolus,  24, 
36.  Bolus  for  gonorrhoea,  25.  Quickfilver  pills,  54.  Arabic  injedion, 
and  others,  63.  Turpentine  pills,  65.  Ana  all  cooling  purges,  particu- 
larly the  compound  lenitive  eleduary,  59. 

Gout. — Guaiacum-  bolus  for  the  gout,  7,  25.  Bitter  infufion,  32,  78. 
Muftard  whey,  39.  Volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum,  40.  Turpentine  bo- 
lus, 47.  Anodyne  embrocation,  60.  Bitter  infufion,  63.  Dr.  Dover’s 
powder,  65. 

Gravel. — Saponaceous  bolus,  7,26.  Turpentine  bolus,  8.  Nephritic  elec- 
tuary, 9.  Turpentine  clylfer,  10,  30.  Oily  draught  with  manna,  1 1,  3 1. 
Capivi  mixture,  14.  Laxative  infufion,  32.  Nephritic  mucilage,  36, 
Nephritic  draught,  51, 

Gripes. — See  Cholic. 


H. 

Har  chiefs  of  any  part. — Oleaginous  liniment,  J 2.  Galbanum  plafter,  30. 

Hremoptoe. — See  blood,  fpitting  of. 

Haemorrhage,  to  refrain. — Acid  elixir,  29*  Tindure  of  rofes,  41.  Stiptic 
tindure,  ibid.  Scarlet  decodion,  58.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  60. 

Hip-Gout. — Bolus  for  the  gout,  24,  47.  Sinapifm,  15,  Difcutient  lini- 
ment, 18.  Ifchiatic  plafier,  10,30,49.  Muftard  whey,  38.  Anodyne 
plafter,  76. 

Hypochondriacal  diftempers. — Afomat'c  eleduary  with  fteel,  9-  Ecphradic 
pills,  14,37.  Bitter  infufions,  32.  Tindure  of  aloes,  41.  Chalybeate 
eleduary,  48,59,75.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  49,  60.  Infufion  of  valerian,  52. 
Stomachic  pills,  54.  Tindure  of  wood-foot,  67.  And  all  preparations  of 
the  Peruvian  bark. 

Hyfcric paffion, — Myrrh  eleduary,  9.  Plyfteric  mixture,  13.  Affafdetida 
pills,  14,  64.  Tindure  of  wood-foot,  15,  67.  Galbanum  plafter,  30. 
Mulkjulp.  33.  Aftafcetida  milk,  34.  Tindure  of  fteel.  40.  Myrrh 
bolus,  47.  Infufion  of  valerian,  52.  Hyfteric  julep,  ibid.  Hyfteric 
pills,  54.  Valerian  draught,  62.  Epileptic  draught,  ibid.  Penny-royal 
julep,  63.  Sagapenum  pills,  ibid.  . 

Hoarfcnefs. — Pedoral  decodion,  9.  Oily  draughts,  1 1 , 31 , 5 1 , &2.  ^lnc* 
tufes  and  lohochs,  34.  Spermaceti  mixture,  64.  Balfamic bolus,  24,  45. 
Tragacanth  pills,  37.  Ditto  powder,  38.  Pedoial  bolus,  47.  ran 
water,  58.  Pedoral  eleduary,  59,  60.  T „ Ml- 

Hiccough. — Oil  of  Juniper  mixture,  13*  . Lavender  drops,  15.  Muik 

HTarlbuni.— Chalk  julep,  n.  Magnefia  alba,  13-  Bitter 

4 ^ 
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Teftaceous  powder,  38.  Troches  for  the  heart-burn,  39.  Stomachic  elec-, 
tuary,  49. 

* . I. 

Jaundice. — Saponaceous  bolus,  8.  26.  Aloetic  wine,  16.  Calomel  bo- 
lus, 24.  Cummin-feed  plafter, 'with  foap,  29.  Exprtflion  of  hog-lice,  30,' 
77.  Bitter  infufions,  32.  Emetic  draught,  35.  Chalybeate  electuary,  48. 
Saponaceous  draught,  51.  62.  Tindture  of  rhubarb,  56,  67.  Tindture  of 
hiera-picra,  67.  • Aloetic  infulion,  78.  Soluble  tartar,  39.  Soap  pills,  80. 
Diuretic  decodtion,  75.  Saponaceous  electuary,  7 6. 

'Iliac  paJJj on. — See  Belly- Ach  dry. 

inflammation. — Anodyne  cataplafm,  1 7.  Saline1  mixture,  35.  Fomentation 
of  poppy-heads,  3 1 . Purging  draught,  3 2.  Ointment  of  marfhmallows,  42. 
Emollient  pultice,  44.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Refrigerent  oint- 
ment, 57. . Nitrous  powder,  66,  72. 

Indigejlicn. — rEmetic  draught,  35.  Stomachic  bolus,  7.  Aromatic  eledtu- 

• ary',  9-  Bitter  infufions,  32.  Saline  mixture,  35.  Tindture  of  aloes,  41  ^ 
Stomachic  eledtnary,  49,  71.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  49.  Stomachic  pills,  54. 

*•  Worfntvood  eledtuary,  59.  Bates’s  pepper  electuary,  60.  'Tincture  of 
rhubarb,  67.  Camomile  infulion,  52. 

Tnjcflions. — 19,  63. 

Joints,  vohitc  f vcillng  of. — Difcutient  mixture,  19.  Saponaceous  cerate,  iS, 

• Embrocations- of  liarbadoes tar,  36,64.  And  fea-water  taken  internally. 
Ifebury.—r See  Dyfury. 

Itch. — Itch  ointment,  42,  56,68.  Sulphur  lotion,  35,  53.  Mercurial  lini- 
ment, 53.  Camphorated  water,  57.  Antimonial  powder,  55.  Dietetic 
decodtion,  48.  Lotion  for  the  itch,  19,  72.  Itch  bolus,  26. 

. K. 

Kidney. s,  ulcerated. — Ceratcd  diuretic  decodtion,  75. 

King  s Evil. — iEthiopic  powder  with  rhubarb,  14.  Method  of  cure,  21. 
Vegetable  aehiops,  22. — Decodtion  of  the  bark,  28.  Buckbean  infu- 
fion,  32.  Dietetic  decodtion,  48.  Bolus  for  the  king’s  evil,  47.  Plafter 
for  the.  fcrophula,  60.  Troches  of  burnt  fponge,  81.  Antimonial  pow- 
der, 80. 

t * 

L. 

Lcprojy. — Ointment  for  the  Ieprofy,  16.  iEthiopic  pill,  14.  Lead  oipt- 

• ment-,  21.  Antimonial  sethiops,  22.  Aqua  liberans,  ibid.  Alterative 

bolus,  23.  Mercurial  folution,  39.  Alterative  pills,  54.  Antimonial 
powder,  55.  Decodtion  of  elm  bark,  59.  Plummer’s  powder,  66. 

Lungs,  difeafes  of. — -Cnpivi  mixture,  31,  14.  Vulnerary  decodtion,  29. 
Oily  draught,  3 1 . Balfamic  pills,  36.  Potion  of  balfam  of  Peru,  37.  Bal- 
famic bolus,  45.  Pedtoral  decodtion,  48.  Pedtoral  mixtures,  53.  Pecto- 
ral-pills,  6c.  ■ ' 

Lethargy. — Volatile  julep,  12.  Sneezing  powder,  15.  Sinapifm,  18.' 
Birders,  preparations  of  valerian,  and  all  ftimulants  in  general.  See 

Apoplexy.  ' ‘ - 

Lqofmfs. — Rhubarb  bolus,  7.  White  decodtion,  8, 1 12.  Aftringent  eledtu- 
ary,g,  48.  Infulion  of  mint,  n.  Chalk  julep,  ibid.  Reft  ringent  julep,  13*. 
Reftringent  bolus,  i6„  24.  Aluminous  bolus,  23.  Bolus  for  a diarrhoea,  25. 

Aftringent 
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t Art rin gent  deeodions,  28,  48.  Decoction  of  fimarouba,  28.  Jellv  of 
’ ftarch,  50.  Emetic  draught,  3$.  Tindure  of  rhubarb,  40.  Tindure  of 
Japan  earth,  56.  Reftringent  clyfter,  61.  Aluminous  powder,  69. 
I.n'vnefs  of /pints. — Cordial  mixture,  33.  Spirit  offal  ammoniac,  harts- 
horn, lavender,  volatile,  aromatic,  of  affafoetida,  See.  35. 


M, 

M‘i‘tncjs. — Emetic  draught,  33-  Camphor  julep,  33,  61.  Tjndure  of 
black  helebo re,  40,  Antimonial  wine,  41.  Camphor  bolus,  46.  And 
all  chalvbeates.  ’ , 

Meqflcs. — Alcxitcrial  powder,  38.'  Sul-Prunclle  powder,  66.  Minderenis’s 
fpirit,  66.  Purging  draught,  62.  This  draught  is  a dole  for.  a grown 
perfon. 

Menfas,  to promote. — Aromatic  eleduary  with  (loci,  9,  48,  5:9.  Myrrh  elec- 
tuary, 9.  Steel  bolus,  24.  Rufus’s  pill  with  fteel,  37.  Tindure  to  pro- 
mote the  menfes,  55.  Sagapenum  pills.  See.  65.  Golden  tindure,  67. 
Myrrh  pills  with  Heel,  80.  Chalybeate  electuary,  75.  Helebore  eledua- 
ry; 76.  ' 

1 exccjjive  difeharge  of , to  rrftrain. — Aluminous  bolus,  7.  Reftrin- 
gent drink,  28,  90,  Decodion  of  the  bark,  28.  T i n d u re  o f ro fes , .41 . 
Styptic  tindure,  ibid.  Bark  eleduary  with  alum,  48.  Refrigerent 
draught,  ibid.  Styptic  julep,  52.  . Tindure  of  Japan  earth,  56.  Ano- 
dyne draught,  61.  Aluminous  powder,  65.  • 

MlJ carriage. — See  Abortion. 

Mortification. — -Febrifuge  bolus,  25.  Cordial  mixture,  35.  Difcutient  pul- 
tiee,  43.  Common  fomentation,  44,  61 . Digeftive  baliam,  16. 

Obfiruftions  op  the  v peer  a,  Soap  pills,  76. 


P. 

pain, — Poppy  fomentation,  10,31.  Anodyne  cataplafm,  1 7.  Hemlock  fo- 
mentation, 44.  Emollient  pultice,  ibid.  Anodyne  plafter,  49.  Emol- 
lient fomentation,  61.  _ . 

Pally. — Palfv  gargle,  1 1.  Paralytic  infufion,  ibid,  33.  Volatile  julep,  iz, 
33  78.  Sinapifm,  15.  Difcutient  liniment,  18.  Epileptic  bolus,  25. 

Volatile  liniments,  34.  Muftard  whey,  39.  Volatile  tindures  of  bark, 
40.  Volatile  tinftll res  of  valerian,  42.  Cinnabanne  bolus,  46.  Volatile 
oargle,  co,  61 . Infufion  of  valerian,  52.  Valerian  eleduary,  59.  Blifter 
plafter,  60.  Horfe-radifh  infufion,  63.  Tindure  of  luera-picra, . 67. 
Tindure  of  wood  foot,  67.  Muftard  infufion,  78. 

Perfpiration  tb  promote. — Alekiterial  bolus,  23.  Camphor  julep,  33.  Alexi- 
terial  powder,  re.  Cordial  bolus,  46.  Alexipharnuc  tindure,  55.  Su- 
dorific draught,  62.  Dr.  Dover’s  powder,  and  diaphoretic  powder,  65*, 
72.  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  66,  81.  Contrayerva  bolus,  75. 

Phlegm,  to  <•##.— Ammoniacum  mixture,  13, ,60.  Squill  bolus,  26.  0.  7 

emulfions,  30.  Afthmatic  mixtures,  35.  BalfamicTolus,  43  Ban  a L> 
tar  eleduary,  49.  Elecampane  eleduary,  c9.  Oleaginous  draught,  6,. 

Volatile  fpermaceti  mixture,  64.  Acul  eleduary,  59. 

Piles. — Eleduary,  9,25,  46.  Emollient  fomentation,  10.  Pile  ointment,  42. 

The  brimftone  eleduary,  76.  , h;  oilv 

Thurify. — Barley  water  with  nitre,  21.  Vu^erary  cjecodic  , , 9.  / 

draughts,  31.  Saline  mixtures,  3 3.  Pcdoral  decodio  , 9,  4 • - 

cerent  draught,  51 . Pcdoral  mixtures,  55,  72.  Sal-Prunclle  powdei,  . 
Mindcrcrus’s  fpirit,  66,  ^ guhtfy 
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emmvr-Garg les,  ix,  31.  Purging  draught,  31.  Mindererus’s 
fpirit,  66,  I rodhes  of  nitre,  41. 

* — malignant , or  putrid  fore  - throat. — Contrayerva  gargle,  xi  , , 

Alexiterial  bolus,  23.  Decoftion  of  the  bark,  28.  Cordial  mixture  V 
Alexipharmic  gargle,  50,  6x.  Detergent  gargle,  77.  ’ 


R. 

Rhcumatifm. — Guaiacum  bolus,  7,  25'.  Volatile  julep,  12,  33.  Muftard 
whey,  15,  25.  Alterative  elettuary,  71.  Sweating  powder,  38.  Tinfture 
pf  guaiacum,  40.  Turpentine  bolus,  46.  Scammony  eleftuary,  49.  Gua- 
iacum eleftuary,  59,  7 6.  Muftard  eleftuary,  60.  Anodyne  embroca- 
tion, ibid.  Saponaceous  pill,  65.  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  66.  Doftor 
Dover’s  powder,  65.  Cinnabarine  ele&uary,  73'. 

Rickets. — Magnefia  alba,  13.  Aromatic  fpecies,  15.  Flores  martiales,  10. 
Saponaceous,  liniment,  34.  Soluble  tartar,  40.  Common  fomentation,  44. 
Spirits  of  wine  and  camphor,  53.  Strengthening  plafter,  29. 

Rupture. — Rellringent  fomentation,  10.  Strengthening  plalter,  44.  And 
all  internal  ftrengthening  medicines. 

S. 

Scaled  Head. — Tar  ointment,  21,  6S.  Antimonial  /Ethiops,  22.  Ointment 
for  a fealed  head,  57,  68. 

Sciatica. — See  Hip-Gout. 

Scurvy.  -Yellow  ointment,  16.  .Ethiopic  pill,  19.  Lead  ointment,  21, 
Alterative  bolus,  23.  Dietetic  decoftion,  28.  Buck-bean  infuljon,  32. 
Mercurial  pills,  37.  Scorbutic  juices,  39.  Lime  waters,  43.  Guajacuiti 
bolus,  46.  Alterative  electuary,  48,  49.  Alkalized  mercury,  53.  Anti- 
monial powder,  55.  Medicated  ale,  58.  Plummer’s  powdci,  66.  And 
fea  water.  , 

Shingles.— Purging  powder,  15.  Common  cerate,  18.  Alterative  bolus,  23. 
Cleaning  bolus,  24.  Purging  draught,  3 1.  Sulphur  lotion,  35.  Scor- 
butic juices,  39.  Precipitated  fulphur,  ibid.  White  liniment,  34.  Yellow 
cerate,  44.  Alkalized  mercury,  66.  Dietetic  decoftion,  48. 

Small- Pox. — Alexiterial  bolus  with  nitre,  23.  Bolus  for  the  fmall  pox,  27. 
Tinfture  of  rofes,  41.  Camphor  bolus,  46.  Bark  eleftuary  with  alum,  48. 
See  Fever. 

Stitches  in  the  fide. — Cummin- feed  plafter,  29.  Saponaceous  liniment,  24. 
Volatile  liniment,  53.  y r 

Stone.  Nephritic  electuary,  9.  Oily  draught  with  manna,  u.  Turpentine 
clvfter,  30.  Shejl  lime  water,  57. 

Strains.-  Difcutient  pultice,  8.  Saponaceous  cerate,  18.  Volatile  lini- 
ment, 34.  Strengthening  plafter,  44,  49,  6q.  Camphorated  liniment,  64. 

Sweat,  to  promote. — See  Perfpiration,  to  promote. 

’ to  check.  Elixii  of  vitriol,  and  volatile  acid  elixir,  29,  49.  Bark 

electuary,  59.  Saturnine  tinefture,  41. 


Teeth,  to  clcanfc.  1 ooth  powder,  20.  Tinjfture  of  bark,  40.  Tin&ure  of 
myrrh,  43. 

* Tencimus . Anodyne  clyftqr,  10.  Anodyne  draught,  11.  Cordial  mix- 
ture, 3 s*  \ emce  treacle  julep,  33.  London  philopium,  36.  See  Dyfentcry. 

Tatars, 
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Yctfars. — Yellow  ointment,  1 6.  See  Cutaneous  diforders. 

Thrujh. — Decodion  of  elm  bark,  9.  Aluminous  gargle,  31.  Honey  of 
rofes,  with  burnt  alum,  35. 

Tumours,  to  fuppurate.  Suppurative  cataplafm,  17.  Galbanum  plalter,  30, 
60.  Common  and  pultice,  43,  44.  Emollient. 

!— — to  difeufs. — Saponaceous  cerate.  18.  Difcuticnt  pultice,  43. 

Common  fomentation,  44.  Difcuticnt  mixture,  19.  Volatile  lini- 
ment,- 53.  Camphorated  liniment,  64.  Mercurial  and  foap  plafter. 

Throat, J'orc. — See  Quinfy. 

Tympany. — Aromatic  frecies,  15.  Scammony  eleduary,  29.  Tindure  of 
aloes,  41.  Purging  bolus,  47.  Common  clyfter,  51.  Common  fomen- 
tation, 50.  Muftard  eleduary,  60.  Tindure  of  lena,  67, 

V, 

Venereal  difeafe. — Specific  bolus,  8.  Specific  eleduary,  10,  18.  Purging 
pills  with  mereury,  14.  Blue  ointment,  16.  ASthiopic  pill,  19.  Mer- 
curial pills,  37,  80.  Mercurial  ointment,  42.  Ditto  digettive,  73, 
Fumigations  of  cinnabar,  44.  Dietetic  decodion,  48.  Alterative  pills,  54. 
Guaiacum  decodion,  58.  Shrfaparilla  decodion,  28.  Specific  pills,  72. 
Vertigo. — See  Epilepfy. 

Vomiting,  10  refrain — Infufion  of  mint,  1 1.  Saline  mixture,  13.  Paregoric 
draught,  31.  Bitter  infufion,  32.  Mint  julep,  33.  Elixir  vitriol,  49. 
Anodyne  draught,  51.  Stomachic  draught,  32.  Camomile  infufion,  ib. 

U. 

Ulcers. — Emollient  fomentation,  10,  14.  Yellow  bafilicon,  21.  Detergent 
ointment,  45,81.  Alterative  eleduary,  48.  Green  ointment,  57,  68. 
Digeftive  ointments,  45,  56,  68. 

Ulcerations  internal. — Ballam  of  Peru  mixture,  14.  Balfamic  bolus,  24,  45. 
Vulnerary  decodion,  29.  Balfamic  pills,  36.  Pedoral  decodion,  48. 
Oily  draught,  51.  Balfiimic  eleduary,  75. 

Urine,  heat  of.— See  Dvfury. 

to  promote. — Saponaceous  bolus,  8.  Diuretic  fait,  12.  Hydragogue 

draught,  31.  Diuretic  powder,  38.  Soluble  tartar,  40,  Turpentine 
bolus  47.  Diuretic  draught,  51,  77.  Nitrous  powder,  66,  72.  Min- 
dererus’s fpirit,  66.  Diuretic  apozem,  74.  Ditto  decodion,  75. 

involuntary  dif charge  of. — See  Diabetes. 

bloody. — Aluminous  bolus,  7.  Febrifuge  bolus  with  alum,  25. 

Tindure  of  rofes,  41.  Elixir  of  vitriol,  49.  Alum  whey,  39.  And 
all  ftrong  reftringents. 

W. 

Whites. — See  Fluor  albus. 

Wind  in  the  bowels.— All  carminatives.  Anodyne  foetid  bolus,  74.  Pepper 

bolus,  ibid.  Anodyne  difeutient  plafter,  76.  ....  , 

Worms.-- Tin  eleduary,  10.  vEthiopic  powder  with  rhubarb,  14.  Worm 
powder,  15,66.  lin  bolus,  26,  47>  75-  Alkalized  mercury,  53.  Tin 
powder,  55. 

Wounds . — See  Ulcers. 
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WILLIAM  CHESELDEN,  Esq. 

SURGEON  TO  CHELSEA  HOSPITAL . 

S I R, 

As  I am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Advantage 
of  an  Education  unde:  You  for  whatever  Knowledge 

i 

I can  pretend  to  in  Surgery,  I could  not  in  the  leaft 
hefitate  to  whom  I fhould  dedicate  this  Treatife  ; 
though,  was  it  my  Misfortune  to  be  a Stranger  to 
your  Perfon,  that  Merit  which  has  made  the  World 
fo  long  efteem  You  the  Ornament  of  our  Profeflion, 
would  alone  have  induced  me  to  fhew  You  this  Mark 
of  my  Refpect,  which,  I hope,  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able from, 

S I R, 

Your  moft  obedient 

Plumbic  Servant, 

S.  SHARPE. 


[ v : 


P R E F A C E. 

AS  the  methods  of  operating  in  Surgery  have  of  late 
years  been  exceedingly  improved  in  England,  and 
as  there  is  no  treadle  of  character  on  that  fobjedt 
written  in  our  language,  1 believe  it  is  not  neceifary  to  apo- 
logize for  this  undertaking  : it  is  true,  we  have  a few  trans- 
lations from  the  writings  of  foreigners ; but,  befides  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  improvements,  their  man- 
ner of  deferibing  an  operation  is  fo  very  minute,  and  in  ge- 
neral fo  little  pleafing,  that,  could  nothing  new  be  added,  or 
nothing  falfe  exploded,  the  pofilbility  of  only  doing  it  more 
concifeiy  and  agreeably,  would  be  a reafonable  inducement 
to  the  attempt. 

In  the  defoription  of  difeafes,  I have  only  mentioned  their 
diflinguilhing  appearances,  and  have  not  once  dared  to  guefs 
at  that  particular  diforder  in  the  animal  osconomy,  which  is 
the  immediate  caufe  of  them  : indeed,  the  uncertainty  there 
is  in  conjedfures  of  this  intricate  .nature,  and  the  little  fervice 
that  can  accrue  to  forgery  from  luch  fpeculative  enquiries, 
have  entirely  deterred  me  from  all  pretence  to  this  fort  of 
theory ; and  fince  the  moft  ingenious  men  hitherto  have 
net,  by  the  help  of  hypothecs,  done  any  confiderable  fer- 
vice to  the  practice  of  forgery,  nav,  for  the  molt  part,  have 
m sled  young  lurgeons  from  the  ltudy  ol  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  difeafes  to  an  idle  turn  of  reafoning,  and  a certain 
ftile  in  converfation,  which  has  very  much  diferedited  the 
art  amongit  men  of  fenfe,  I hope  I am  right  in  my  flience  on 
that  head. 

It  has  been  very  much  my  endeavour  to  make  this  treatife 
fhort,  and  therefore  I have  given  no  hiftories  ol  cafes,  but 
where  the  uncommonnefs  of  the  dodtrine  made  it  proper  to 
ill ult rate  it  with  fad,  and  thefe  I have  recited  in  the  molt 
concil'e  manner  I was  able  : on  this  account  too,  I think  T 
have  not  attempted  to  explode  any  pradtice  which  is  already 
in  difrepute,  and  if  it  appear  other  wile  to  men  of  fk ill  here 
in  London,  I beg  they  will  refer  to  thole  books  of  forgery 
• J3  2 which 
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which  arc  now  the  beft  elheemcd  in  Europe,  and  to  which  I 
have  almoli  always  had  an  eye  in  the  crkicifms  I have  made 
on  the  generality  of  opinions. 

It  is  ufual  with  molt  writers  to  deferibe  at  length  the  feve- 
ral  bandages  proper  to  be  employed  after  each  operation  ; but 
as  the  manner  of  applying  them  can  hardly  be  learned  from  a 
defeription  only,  or  if  it  could,  there  is  fo  little  to  be  laid  on 
that  fubjeft,  but  what  mult  be  copied  from  others,  that  I 
have  forboren  to  follow  the  example  j though,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  purpofe  of  bandage  being  chiefly  to  maintain  a due 
fituation  of  a drcfling,  or  to  make  a comprefs  on  different 
parts,  furgeons  always  turn  a roller  with  thofe  views,  as  their 
diferetion  and  dexterity  guide  them,  without  any  regard  to  the 
exaeft  rules  laid  down  in  thefe  defcriptions,  which  are  alrnoft 
impoffible  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  without  a continual 
practice  of  them,  and  therefore  we  fee  are  not  much  attend- 
ed to. 

In  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  treatife  I alferted,  that  the  haemor- 
rhage, which  fometimes  enliies  in  the  lateral  operation,  had 
been  efleemed  an  objection  of  fo  great  weight,  as  to  have  oc- 
cafioned  its  being  fupprefled  in  the  hofpitals  of  France  by  a 
royal  ediht : I have  li'ncc  been  informed  I was  miftaken  in 
that  particular,  and  that  it  had  only  been  forbidden  in  the 
Chanle,  by  Monfieur  Marechal,  the  king’s  firfh  furgeon, 
who  had  the  infpc&icn  of  the  practice  of  furgery  in  that 
holpital : what  were  his  motives  for  not  buffering  this  method 
to  be  continued  there,  after  having  been  performed  a whole 
feafon,  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
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conceive  rightly  cf  the 
nature  and  treatment  of 
JsL  wounds,  under  the  variety 
of  diforders  that  they  are  fubjefl  to, 
it  will  be  proper,  firfl,  to  learn  what 
are  the  appearances  in  the  progrefs  of 
healing  a large  wound,  when  it  is 
made  with  a fnarp  inflrument,  and  the 
cOnftitution  is  pure. 

In  this  circumftance,  the  bfood- 
veflels,  immediately  upon  their  divi- 
fion,  bleed  freely,  and  continue  bleed- 
ing, till  they  are  either  flopped  by 
art,  or  at  length  contrafling  and  with- 
drawing themfelves  into  the  wound? 
their  extremities  are  fhut  up  by  the 
coagulated  blood.  The  haemorrhage 
being  flopped,  the  next  occurrence,  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  is  a thin  fe- 
jous  difeharge;  and  a day  or  two  af- 
ter, an  increale  of  it,  though  fomewhat 
thickened,  and  Ainking.  In  this  flare 
it  continues  two  or  three  days  with- 
out any  great  alteration  ; from  which 
time  the  matter  grows  thicker  and  lefs 
offenfive  ; and,  when  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  fills  up  with  little  granula- 
tionsof  flelh,  it  diminifties  in'its  quan- 
tity, and  continues  doing  fo  till  the 
wound  is  quite  fkinned  over. 

The  firft  ftage  of  healing,  or  the 
difeharge  of  matter,  is  by  furgeons 
called  Digejiioh  -,  the  fecond,  or  the 
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fdling-up  with  flelh,  Incarnation  ; and 
the  laft,  or  fkinning-over,  Cicatriza- 
tion. I'hefe  are  the  technical  terms 
chiefly  in  ufe,  and  are  fully  fuflicient 
to  aeferibe  the  Hate  of  wounds,  with- 
out the  farther  fubdiviiions  ufually 
found  in  books. 

Ir  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  lofs 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  body  can 
only  be  repaired  by  the  fluids  of  that 
diuinft  part.  As,  in  a broken  bone, 
the  callus  is  generated  from  the  ends 
of  the  fracture,  fp,  in  a wound,  is  the 
cicatrix  from  the  circumference  of  the 
fkin  only.  Hence  arifes  the  neceffity 
of  keeping  the  furface  even,  either  by 
preffure,  or  eating  medicines,  that  the 
eminence  of  the  flefh  may  not  refill 
the  fibres  of  the  (kin  in  their  tendency 
to  cover  the  wound.  This  eminence 
is  compofed  of  little  points,  or  gra- 
nulations, called  Fungus , or  protld 
flefh,  and  is  frequently  eft'eemed  an 
evil,  though,  in  truth,  this  fpecies  of 
it  be  the  conflant  attendant  on  heaiing 
wounds ; for,  when  they  are  fmooth, 
and  have  no  difpofition  to  (hoot  out 
above  their  lips,  there  is  a llacknefs  to 
heal,  and  a cure  is  very  difficultly  ef- 
fected. Since  then  a fungus  prevents 
healing  only  by  its  luxUriancy,  and 
all  wounds  cicatrize  from  their  cir- 
cumference, there  will  be  no  occafion 
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to  dcllroy  the  whole  fungus  every 
time  it  riles,  but  only  the  edges  of  it 
near  the  lips  of  the  (kin,  which  may 
be  done  by  gentle  efcharotics,  fuch 
as  lint  dipped  in  a mild  folution  of 
vitriol,  or  for  the  molt  part  only  by 
dry  lint,  and  a tight  bandage,  which 
w ill  reduce  it  fulhciently  to  a level> 
if  applied  before  the  fungus  have  ac- 
quired too  much  growth.  In  large 
wounds,  the  application  of  corroiiVe 
medicines  to  tl  e whole  furface,  is  of 
no  ufe ; becaufe  the  fungus  will  at- 
tain but  to  a certain  height  when  left 
to  itfelf,  which  it  will  be  frequently 
rifing  up  to,  though  it  be  often 
waited  ; and  as  all  the  advantage  to 
be  gathered  from  it,  is  only  from  the 
evennefs  of  its  margin,  the  purpofe 
will  be  as  fully  anfwered  by  keeping 
that  under  only,  and  an  infinite  deal 
of  pain  avoided  from  the  continual 
repetition  of  efcharotics. 

When  I fpeak  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
wound  being  repaired  by  the  f me 
fluids  of  which  the  part  was  before 
compofed,  I mean,  upon  the  fuppoli- 
tion,  that  the  renewal  be  of  the  lame 
fubltance  with  the  part  injured;  as 
callus  is  of  bone,  and  a cicatrix  is 
of  Ikin ; for  a vacuity  is  generally 
filled  up  with  one  fpecies  only  of  flefn, 
though  it  pollefs  the  fpace  in  which 
were  included,  before  the  wound  was 
made,  the  diltincf  feparate  fubllances 
of  membrana  aiipofa,  membrana 
mufculorum,  and  the  mufcle  itfelf; 
and  even  if  we  fcratch  or  perforate  a 
bone,  there  are  certain  wounded  vcf- 
fds  in  it  that  puih  out  flefii  which 
becomes  the  covering  of  it ; and  after 
fractures  of  the  flcull,  when  the  fur- 
face  of  the  brain  is  hurt,  and  part  of 
the  membra. :es  and  bones  removed, 
the  whole  cavity  is  filled  up  by  nearly 
the  fame  uniform  fubltance,  till  it 
arrive  even  with  the  (kin,  which 
fpreads  over  it  to  complete  the  cure. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  after  the 
healing  of  wounds,  u here  the  furface 
of  the  bone  has  been  bare,  the  cica- 
trix is  always  adherent  to  it,  and  no 
abfolutedlihndion  of  parts  preferred; 
though  it  a wound  be  made  of  any 


certain  magnitude,  the  adherence,  af- 
ter healing,  will  not  be  fo  wide  as  the 
wound  itfelf  wasj  but  only  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cicatrix,  which  is  always 
much  fmaller  than  the  incifion  ; be- 
caufe healing  does  not  confilt  only  in 
the  forming  of  new  matter,  but  alio 
in  the  elongation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
circumjacent  Ikin  and  flefh  towards 
the  center  of  the  wound  ; which  will 
cover  it  in  more  or  lefs  time,  and  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  in  proportion 
to  their  laxnefs  ; for  the  fear  does  not 
begin  to  form  till  -they  refill  any 
farther  extenfion  ; hence  arifes  the 
advantage,  in  amputations,  of  laving 
a great  deal  of  Ikin. 

f rom  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
progrefs  of  a wound  made  by  a lharp 
inflrument,  where  there  is  no  indil- 
poiition  of  body,  we  fee  the  cure  is 
performed  without  any  interruption 
but  from  the  fungus ; l'o  that  the  bu- 
finefs  of  furgery  will  confift  princi- 
pally in  a proper  regard  to  that  point, 
and  in  applications  that  will  the  leall 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  will 
be  fuch  as  a£t  the  leall  upon  the  fur- 
face of  the  wound  ; and  agreeably 
to  this  we  find,  that  dry  lint  only  is 
generally  the  belt  remedy  through  the 
whole  eourfc  of  drefiing ; at  firll  it 
Hops  the  blood  with  lefs  injury  than 
any  llyptic  powders  or  waters,  and 
afterwards,  by  abforbing  the  matter 
which  in  the  beginning  of  fuppura- 
tion  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  it 
becomes  in  elfeCl  a digeftive  : during 
incarnation  it  is  the  foftell  medium 
that  call  be  applied  between  the  rol- 
ler and  tender  granulations,  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  an  eafy  compiefs  up- 
on the  fprouting  fungus. 

Over  the  dry  lint  may  be  applied 
a pledget  of  fome  foft  ointment 
fpread  upon  tow,  which  mull  be 
renewed  every  day,  and  preferved  in 
its  fituation  by  a gentle  bandage  ; 
though  in  all  large  wounds,  the  firll 
dreffing  after  that  of  the  accident  or 
operation,  fliould  not  be  applied  in 
lefs  than  three  days,  when  the  matter 
being  formed,  the  lint  feparates  more 
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calilv  from  the  part ; in  the  removal 
of  which,  no  force  (hould  be  ufed, 
but  only  fo  much  be  taken  away  as  is 
lco'e,  and  comes  off  without  pain. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  furpriling, 
that  I do  not  recommend  either  di- 
geftive  or  incarnative  ointments, 
which  have  had  fuch  reputation  for- 
merly for  their  efficacy  in  all  fpecies 
of  wounds  ; but  as  the  intent  of' me- 
dicines is  to  reduce  the  wound  to  a 
natural  (late,  or  a propenlity  to  heal, 
(which  is  what  I have  already  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  in)  the  end  of"  fuch  ap- 
plications is  not  wanted  ; and  in  other 
refpe&s  dry  lint  is  more  advantage- 
ous, as  may  be  learned  from  what  I 
have  laid  of  its  benelits.  There  are 
certainly  many  cafes  in  which  differ- 
ent applications  will  have  their  feverai 
ufes ; but  thefe  are  when  wounds  are 
attended  with  a variety  of  circum- 
ftanccs  not  fuppofed  in  that  I have 
been  freaking  of ; though  even  when 
thefe,  by  the  virtue  of  medicines,  are 
reduced  to  as  kind  aftate,  the  method 
of  treating  them  afterwards  (hould  be 
the  fame,  as  will  be  better  undcrltood 
bv  the  next  chapter,  in  which  I (hall 
treat  more  particularly  by  the  dreff- 
incr  of  wounds. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND 
ABSCESSES. 

As  almoft  all  abfeefies  are  the  con- 
ferences of  infl  'mmations,  and  thefe 
produce  a variety  of  events  as  they 
are  differently  complicated  with  other 
diforders,  it  will  be  proper  firff  to 
make  fprne  enquiry  into  their  difpo- 
firion.  Inflammations  from  all  caufes 
have  three  ways  of  terminating;  ei- 
ther by  difper.lpn,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene  : a fchirrhous  gland  is  al- 
ways mentioned  as  a fourth,  but,  I 
think,  with  impropriety,  since  it  fel- 
dom  or  never  occurs  but  in  venereal, 
ferophulous,  or  cancerous  cafes,  when 
it  is  the  fore-runner,  and  not  the  con- 
fluence, of  nn  friiiammation,  the 


tumour  generally  appearing  fomc  time 
before  the  dilcolou  ration. 

but  though  every  kind  of  inflam- 
ma;ion  will  fometi.nes  terminate  in 
different  lhapes,  yet  a probable  con- 
jecture ot  the  event  may  be  alwati 
g thcred  from  the  ffate  of  the  pa- 
tient’s health.  Thus,  inflammations 
happening  in  a flight  degree  upon 
colds,  a d without  any  foregoing  ir- 
difpolition,  will  molt  probably  be 
difperfed  ; thofe  which  follow  dole 
upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  a very 
grois  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
iinpofthumate  ; and  thofe  which  fail 
upon  very  old  people,  or  dropfical 
ctmliitutions,  will  have  a ilrong  ten- 
dency to  gangrene. 

If  the  ltate  of  an  inflammation  be 
fuch  as  to  make  the  difperflon  of  it 
fa fdy  practicable,  that  end  will  be 
beil  brought  about  by  evacuations, 
fuch  as  plentiful  bleeding  and  repeat- 
ed purges.  The  part  itlelf  muff  be 
treated  with  fomentations  twice  a 
day  ; and  if  the  (kin  be  very  tenfe,  it 
mav  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of 
three-fourths  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  one- 
fourth  of  common  vinegar,  and  af- 
terwards be  covered  with  unguent. 
Jin.  f mil.  ora  foft  ointment  made 
of  white  wax  and  fweet  oil,  fpread 
upon  aline  rag,  and  rolled  on  gently. 

I know  that  a. molt  all  furgconi  are 
averfe  to  the  application  of  any  thing 
^jnCtuoiis  to  an  inflamed  (kin,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  its  obffrufting  the 
pores,  and  by  that  means  preventing 
the  tranfpiration  of  the  obltrufted 
fluids,  which  is  imagined  to  be  one 
of  the  ways  that  an  inflam  nation  is 
removed.  Bat  whether  this  reafoning 
be  founded  on  practice,  or  theory  or- 
lv,  1 am  not  clear ; though  I think 
it  very  certain,  that  inflammations, 
left  to  them  (elves,  ohen  gr  iw  ffiff  and 
painful,  and  are  to  be  cafed  by  «'n y 
medicine  that  makes  them  more  (ott 
and  pliable  ; which  (hould  not  incline 
ns  to  believe,  that  relaxing  medicines 
interrupted  the  difpofition  to  a curc.^ 
However,  to  preterve  fome  fort  or 
medium,  sn  inflammations  o(  tnc 
face  (where  they  are  eiiecmcd  molt 
^ dangerous. 
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dangerous)  it  may  be  made  a rule  to 
life  nothing  more  oily  than  warm 
milk,  with  which  the  face  may  be 
embrocated  five  or  fix  times  a day. 
jf  after  four  or  five  days,  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  fubfide,  the  purg- 
ing waters  and  manna  may  take  place 
of  other  purges,  and  the  embrocation 
of  oil  and  vinegar  be  now  omitted, 
or  fooner,  if  it  lias  begun  to  exco- 
riate. The  ointment  of  wax  and  oil 
may  be  continued  to  the  laft  : or  if  , 
upon  conclufion  of  the  cure,  the  itch- 
ing of  the  Ikinfliould  betroubleiome, 
it  may  better  be  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cationof  nut  ri  turn,  which  is  anoint- 
ment made  of  equal  parts  of  diachy- 
lon and  fweet  oil,  melted  foftly  down, 
and  afterwards  flirrcd  together  with 
a little  addition  of  vinegar  till  they 
are  cold.  During  the  cure,  a thin 
diet  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and,  in 
the  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
drinking  of  thin  liquors  is  of  great 
fervice. 

Here  I have  fuppofed  that  the  in- 
flammation had  fo  great  a tendency 
to  difeufiion,  ashy  the  help  of  proper 
affiftance  to  termin  tein  that  manner; 
but  when  it  happens  that  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  tumour  refills  all  difeu- 
tient  means,  we  mull  then  defift  from 
any  farther  evacuations,  and,  as  much 
as  we  can,  afiilt  nature  in  the  bring- 
ing on  a fuppu ration. 

-That  matter  will  mofl  likely  be 
formed,  we  may  judge  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fymptomatic  fever,  and 
enlargement  of  the  tumour,  with  more 
pain  and  pulfation;  and  if  a finall 
rigour  come  on,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted.  Inflammations  after  a fever, 
and  the  fmall-pox,  alrnofl  always 
fuppu  rate  ; but  thefe  prefently  dif- 
cover  their  tendency,  or  at  leail 
fhouid  be  at  firfl  gently  treated,  as 
though  we  expedted  an  impofthama- 
tion.  It  is  a maxim  laid  down  in 
furgerv,  that  evacuations  are  perni- 
‘ cious  in  evepy  circuraftance  of  adif- 
eafe,  which  is  at  lull  to  end  in  fup- 
pu ration  : but  as  phyficians  do  now 
acknowledge,  that  bleeding  on  cer- 
tain cccafions  in  the  fmall-pox,  is 
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not  only  no  impediment  to  the  matu* 
ration,  but  even  promotes  it;  fo,in 
the  formation  of  abfeefles,  when  the 
veflels  have  been  clogged,  and  the 
fuppuration  has  not  kindly  advanced, 
bleeding  has  fometimes  quickened  it 
exceedingly ; but,  however,  this  prac- 
tice is  to  be  followed  with  caution. 
Purges  are,  no  doubt,  improper  at 
this  time ; yet  if  the  patient  he  coftive, 
he  mull  be  afiilled  with  gentle  clyilers 
every  two  or  three  days. 

Of  all  the  applications  invented  to 
promote  fuppuration,  there  are  none 
fo  eafy  as  pultices ; but  as  there  are 
particular  tumours  very  flow  of  fup- 
puration, and  almolt  void  of  pain 
(fuch,  for  inftance,  are  fome  of  the 
fcrophulous  fwellings)  it  will  be  iefs 
troublefome  in  thefe  cafes  to  wear 
the  gum-plaiters,  which  may  be  re- 
newed every  four  or  five  days  only. 
Amonglt  the  fuppurative  pultices, 
perhaps  there  is  none  preferable  to 
that  made  of  bread  and  inilkfoftened 
with  oil  ; at  leail,  the  advantage  of 
any  other  over  it,  is  not  to  be  dillin- 
guilhed  in  pra&ice.  The  ufe  of  fup- 
purative plaflers  in  hafty  abfeefles, 
or  inflammations  in  a weak  or  drop- 
iical  habit  of  body,  is  by  no  means 
advifeable,  as  they  are  apt  to  fit  un- 
eafv  on  the  inflammation,  are  often 
painful  to  remove  when  we  enquire 
into  the  ftate  of  the  tumour,  and  by 
their  comprefs  in  bad  conftitutions, 
add  fomething  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  part  to  mortify.  The  abfeefs  may 
be  covered  with  the  pultice  twice  a 
day,  till  it  be  come  to  that  ripenefs 
as  to  require' opening,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  thinnefs  and  eminence 
of  the  (kin  in  fome  part  of  it,  a fluc- 
tuation of  the  matter,  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain 
previous  to  thefe  appearances.  The 
manner  of  opening  an  abfeefs  I fnall 
deferibe  after  having  fpoken  of  a 
gangrene,  which  is  the  other  confe- 
quence  of  an  inflammation. 

The  figns  of  a gangrene  are  thefe  : 
the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  dulkilh  and  livid  ; the  tenfe- 
nefs  of  the  Ikin  gees  off,  and  feels  to 
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the  touch,  flabby  or  emphyfematous ; 
Plications  filled  with  ichor  of,  dif- 
ferent colours  fpread  all  over  it  : the 
tumour  lubfides,  and  from  a dufkith 
complexion,  turns  black;  the  pulfe 
quickens  and  finks,  and  profufe 
fweats  coming  on,  at  laft  grow  cold, 
and  the  patient  dies. 

To  Hop  the  progrefs  of  a mortifi- 
cation, the  method  of  treatment  will 
be  nearly  the  fame,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  proceed,  except  in  that 
arifing  from  cold  ; in  which  cafe  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  apply 
warmth  too  fuddenly  to  the  part,  if 
it  be  true,  that  in  the  northern 
countries  they  have  daily  convi&ion 
°f  gangrenes  produced  by  this  means, 
which  might  have  beeneafily  prevent- 
ed by  avoiding  heat ; nay,  they  carry 
their  apprehenfion  of  the  danger  of 
fudden  warmth  fo  far,  as  to  cover  the 
part  with  fnow  firft,  which,  they  fay, 
feldom  fails  to  obviate  any  ill  confe- 
quence. 

The  pra&ice  of  fcarifying  gan- 
grenes by  feveral  incifions  is  almoft 
nniverfal,  and  I think  with  reafon, 
fince  it  not  only  fets  the  parts  free, 
and  difeharges  pernicious  ichor,  but 
makes  way  for  whatever  efficacy  there 
may  be  in  topical  applications.  Thefe 
are  different  with  different  furgeons  ; 
but  I believe  the  digeftives,  foftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  are  as  good 
dreflir.gs  as  any  for  the  lcarifications ; 
and  upon  them,  all  over  the  part, 
may  be  laid  the  thcriaca  Lond.ncnfi V, 
which  fhoukl  be  always  ufed  in  the 
beginning  of  a gangrene,  before  the 
necelfity  of  fcarifying  arifes;  or 
what  is  equally' good,  if  not  often 
preferable,  a cataplafm  made  with 
lixivium  and  bran,  and  applied 
Warm,  which  will  retain  its  heat  bet- 
ter than  moft  other  topicals.  There 
arc  fome  who  inlift  upon  having  had 
particular  fuccefs  in  the  Hopping  of 
gangrenes  from  the  ufe  of  the 
grounds  of  ftrong  beer,  mixed  with 
nrcad  or  oatmeal ; but  there  are 
hardly  anv  faits  lefs  proper  to  infer 
fro  rr,  than  the  ceafing  of  a mortifi- 
cation, fince  we  fee,  amongft  the  poor 
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that  arc  brought  into  the  hofpitals, 
how  often  it  happens  without  any 
afliftance  ; however,  it  is  certain  that 
fervice  may  be  done  by  fpirituous 
fomentations,  and  the  dreflings  above 
mentioned,  which  are  to  be  repeated 
twice  a day  ; medicines  alfo  given 
internally  are  beneficial,  and  thefe 
ihould  confift  of  the  cordial  kind, 
though  at  prefent  the  bark  is  ordered 
by  a great  many  furgeons  as  the  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  this  diforder. 
After  the  reparation  of  the  efehar,  the 
wound  becomes  a common  ulcer,  and 
muft  be  treated  as  fuch. 

There  are  two  ways  of  opening  an 
abfeefs ; either  by  incifion  or 
cauftick  ; but  incifion  is  preferable  in 
moft  cafes.  In  fmall  abfeeffes,  there 
is  ieldqm  a necelfity  for  greater  dila- 
tation than  a little  orifice  made  with 
the  point  of  a lancet ; and  in  large 
Ones,  where  there  is  not  a great 
quantity  of  Ikin  difcoloured  and  be- 
come thin,  an  incifion  to  their  ut- 
moft  extent  will  ufually  aafwer  the 
purpoie ; ot,  if  there  be  much  thin 
difcoloured  Ikin,  a circular  or  oval 
piece  of  it  muft  be  cut  away ; which 
operation,  if  done  dexteroufly  with  a 
knife,  is  much  lefs  painful  than  by 
cattftic,  and  at  once  lays  open  a 
great  fpace  of  the  abfeefs,  which 
may  be  dreffed  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  matter  of  it  be  freely  dif- 
charged ; whereas,  after  a cauftic, 
though  wc  make  incifions  through 
the  efehar,  as  is-  the  ufual  pra&ice, 
yet  the  matter  will  be  under  fome 
confinement,  and  we  cannot  have  thfc 
advantage  of  dreffmg  properly,  till 
the  reparation  of  the  Hough,  which 
often  requires  a confiderable  time,  fo 
that  the  cure  muft  be  neceffarily  de- 
layed beiides,  that  the  pain  of  burn- 
ing continuing  two  or  three  hours, 
which  a cauftic  ufually  requires  in 
do}ng  its  office,  draws  fuch  a fluxion 
upon  the  Ikin  round  the  efehar,  as 
fometimes  to'  indifpofe  it  very  much 
for  healing  afterwards.  In  the  ufe  of 
cauftics,  it  is  but  too  much  a pr.c- 
ticc  to  lay  a fmall  one  on  the  moft 
prominent  part  of  a large  tumour, 
C which 
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which  not  giving  fufficient  vent  to  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  orifice  foon 
after  growing  narrow,  leads  on  to  the 
neceffity  of  employing  tents  ; which 
two  circumltances,  more  frequently 
make  fiftulas  after  an  abfcefs,  than 
any  malignity  in  the  nature  of  the 
abfcefs  itfelf.  The  event  would  mote 
certainly  be  the  fame  altera  finallin- 
cifion  ; but  I obferve,  that  furgeons 
not  depending  fo  much  on  foiall 
openings  by  incifion,  as  by  cauftic, 
do,  when  they  ufe  the  knife,  generally 
dilate  fufiiciently ; whereas,  in  the 
other  way,  a little  opening  in  the 
moft  depending  part  of  the  tumour, 
ufually  fatisfies  them  : but  as  the 
method  of  making  fmall  orifices  for 
great  difcharges,  is  for  the  moft  part 
tedious  of  cure,  very  often  requiring 
dilatation  at  laft,  and  now  and  then 
pernicious  in  the  confequence  above 
mentioned,  and  e\en  making  the  ad- 
jacent bones  carious,  I thought  it 
might  not  be  ufelefs  to  caution  againft 
this  praflice. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve, that  notwithftanding  the  de- 
pending part  of  an  abfcefs  is  efteemed 
the  moft  eligible  for  an  opening,  yet 
it  is  always  on  thefuppafition  that  the 
teguments  are  as  thin  in  that  place  as 
any  other  part  of  it ; otherwife  it  will 
be  generally  advifeable  to  make  the 
anciiion  where  nature  indicates,  that 
is,  where  the  tumour  is  inflamed  and 
prominent,  though  it  lhould  not  be 
in  a depending  part. 

The  lndifcnminate  application  of 
cauftics  to  all  abfeefles,  often  runs 
into  the  fame  mifehief  of  tedioufnefs 
in  the  cure,  from  a caufe  exactly  the 
reverfe  of  that  I have  been  deferibirtg; 
for  as  in  great  fwellings  they  are  fel- 
dom  laid  on  large  enough,  and  the 
matter  continues  draining  for  want 
of  a fufficient  opening ; f , in  fmall 
ones,  they  make  a greater  opening 
than  is  neceflary,  and  therefore  de- 
mand a greater  length  of  time  to  re- 
pair the  wound.  1 confcf;  the  difpo- 
lition  of  abfeefles  to  fill  up,  after 
tiie  difeharge  of  matter,  it  fo  very 
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d die  rent,  that  (ome  few  large  ones  do- 
wcll  after  the  mere  puncture  of  a 
lancet,  if  the  orifice  be  made  in  a de- 
pending part,  and  a proper  bandage 
can  be  applied ; though  if  ever  we. 
truft  to  fuch  ail  opening,  it  fhould  be 
in  abfeefles  about  the  face,  where  we 
lhould  be  more  careful  to  avoid  the 
deformity  of  a fear,  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  where  alfo  the  method  will 
be  more  likely  to  fucceed,  from  their 
fituation;  it  being  a mixim  in  fur- 
gory,  that  abfeefles  and  ulcers  will 
have  a greater  or  lefs  tendency  to  heal, 
as  they  are  higher  or  lower  in  the 
body ; however,  even  in  abfeefles 
of  the  face,  if  the  {kin  be  very  thin, 
it  will  be  always  fafer  to  open  the 
length  of  it,  than  truft  to  a punCture 
only. 

h rom  this  account  of  the  method 
of  opening  abfeefles,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear often  neceflary  to  apply  cauftics  j 
yet  they  have  their  advantages  in  fome 
refpefts,  and  are  feldom  fo  terrible 
to  patients  as  the  knife,  though  in 
fatt  they  are  frequently  more  painful 
to  bear  ; they  are  of  moft  ufe  in  cafes 
where  the  (kin  is  thin  and  inflamed, 
and  we  have  reafon  to  think  the  ma- 
lignity  of  the  abfcefs  is  of  that  na- 
ture as  to  prevent  a quicknefs  of  in- 
earning,  in  which  circumftance,  if  an 
incifion  only  were  made  through  the 
fkin,  little  finufes  would  often  form, 
and  burrow  underneath,  and  the  lips 
of  it  lying  loo fe  and  flabby,  would 
become  caiious,  and  retard  the  cure, 
though  the  malignity  of  the  wound 
were  corrected  : of  this  kind  are  ve- 
nereal buboes,  which  notwithftanding 
they  often  do  well  by  mere  incifion, 
yet  when  the  flan  is  in  the  ftate  I have 
fuppofed,  the  cauftic  is  always  pre- 
feraole,  as  I have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  being  convinced.  It  is  ta 
beobferved,  I confine  this  method  to 
venereal  buboes  ; for  thofe  which  fol- 
low a fever,  or  the  fmall-pox,  for  the 
moft  part  are  curable  by  incifion 
only.  1 here  are  many  fcrophulous 
tumours,  where  the  reafoning  is  the 
fame  a*  in  the  venereal ; and  even 
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in  great  fwellings  where  I have  re- 
commended incifioq,  it'  the  patient 
will  not  fubmit  to  cutting,  and  the 
furgeon  is  apprehenfive  of  any  danger 
in  wounding  a large  veffel,  which  is 
often  done  with  the  knife  (though  it 
may  readily  be  taken  up  with  the 
needle  and  ligature)  yet  as  this  in- 
convenience is  avoided  by  caullic,  it 
may  on  fuch  an  oceafion  be  made  ufe 
of;  but  I think  after  the  efehar  is 
made,  it  fhould  becut  almoft  all  away, 
w hich  will  be  no  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  will  give  a much  freer  difeharge 
to  the  matter  than  incilions  made 
through  it : however,  in  fcrophulous 
fwellings  of  the  neck  and  face,  unlefs 
they  are  very  large,  cauftict  are  not 
advifeable,  fince  in  that  part  of  the 
body,  with  length  of  time,  they  heal 
after  incifion.  Canities  are  of  great 
fervice  in  deftroying  ftubborn  fero- 
phuious  indurations  of  the  glands, 
.alfo  venereal  indurations  of  ,the 
glands  of  the  groin,  which  will  neither 
difeufs  nor  fuppurate ; iikewife  in  ex- 
pofing  carious  bones,  and  making 
large  iffues,  The  bell  cauftic  in  ufe, 
is  a pafte  made  with  lime  and  lixi- 
vium capitale,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  fpreading  by  cutt'ngan 
orifice  in  a piece  of  kicking  platter, 
nearly  as  big  as  you  mean  to  make  the 
efehar,  which  being  applied  to  the 
part,  the  cauftic  mutt  be  laid  on  the 
orifice,  and  preferred  in  its  fituation 
by  a few  flips  of  platter  laid  round  its 
edges,  and  a large  piece  over  the 
whole.  When  ifi’ues  are  made,  or 
bones  expo  fed,  the  efehar  fhould  be 
cut  out  immediately,  or  ‘he  next  day; 
for  if  we  wait  the  feparation,  we  mif- 
carry  in  our  defign  of  making  a deep 
opening  ; fince  floughs  are  itttng  olf 
by  the  fprouting  new  flefh  under- 
neath, which  filis  up  the  cavity  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  difeharges  the 
efehar;  fo  that  we  are  obliged  after- 
wards to  make  the  opening  a fecond 
time  with  painful  efcharotic  medi- 
cines. To  make  an  ifl'ue,  or  lay  a 
bone  bare,  this  cauftic  may  lie  on 
about  four  hours ; to  deftroy  a large 
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gland,  five  or  fix;  and  to  open  an 
abfeeffes,  an  hour  and  a half,  two 
hours,  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  (kin  ; and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  notwithllanding  its 
ft  length  and  hidden  civic  cy,  it  fre- 
quently gives  no  pain  where  the  ikin 
is  not  inflamed,  as  in  making  iflues, 
and  opening  fome  few  abfeeffes. 

Hitherto  I have  fuppofed  the  fur- 
geon has  had  the  opportunity  of 
opening  the  tumour  at  the  moll  eligi- 
ble time,  that  is,  when  the  fkin  is 
thin,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  mat- 
ter very  fenfible  ; which  is  always  to 
be  waited  for,  notwithllanding  it  be 
very  much  taught,  to  open  critical 
abfeeffes  before  they  come  to  an  exaft 
fuppuration,  in  order  to  give  vent 
fooner  to  the  noxious  matter  of  the 
difeafe;  but  in  opening  before  this 
period,  practitioners  mifs  the  very  de- 
fign they  aim  at,  fince  but  little  mat- 
ter is  depofited  in  the  abfeefs  before 
it  arrives  towards  its  ripenefs,  and 
befides,  the  ulcer  afterwards  grows 
foul,  and  is  lefs  difpofed  to  heal. 

When  an  abfeefs  is  already  burft, 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  probe 
where  to  dilate,  obferving  the  fame 
rules  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  di- 
latation, as  in  the  other  cafe ; the 
ufual  method  of  dilating  is  with  the 
pro bfe-fei (Tars  ; and,  indeed,  in  all 
abfeeffes  the  generality  of  furgeons 
ufe  the  fcilfars,  after  having  firft 
made  a punCture  with  a lancet ; but 
as  the  knife  operates  much  more 
quic;<ly,  and  with  lefs  violence  to 
the  parts,  than  fei liars,  which  fqueeze 
at  the  flame  time  that  they  wound,  it 
will  be  fparing  the  patient  a great 
deal  of  pain  to  ufe  the  knife,  where- 
cverit  is  practicable,  which  is  in  al- 
moft all  cafes,  except  fome  fiftulas  in 
ano,  where  the  feiffars  are  more  con- 
venient. The  manner  of  opening 
with  a knife,  is  by  Aiding-  it  on  a 
direClor,  the  groove  oi  which  pre- 
vents its  being  mifguided.  If  the 
orifice  of  the  abfeefs  be  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  admit  the  direCtor,  or  the 
blade  of  the  fcilfars,  it  mutt  be  en- 
C i largoi 
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larged  bv  a piece  of  fponge  tent, 
which  is  made  by  dipping  a dry  bit 
of  fponge  in  melted  wax,  and  imme- 
diately fqiieezing-  as'  much  out  of  it 
again  as  poffible,  between  two  pieces 
of  tile  or  marble  ; the  effect  of  which 
is,  that  the  loofe  fponge  being  com- 
preffed  into  a Small.  compafs,  if  any 
of  it  be  introduced  into  an  abfeefs, 
the  heat  of  the  part  melts  down  the 
remaining  wax  that  holds  it  together, 
and  the  fponge  fucking  up  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  abfeefs,  expands,  and  in 
expanding,  opens  the  orifice  w ider, 
and  by  degiees,  fo  as  to  give  very 
little  pain. 

The  ufual  method  of  dreffing  an 
abfeefs,  the  firlt  time,  is  with  dry 
lint  only,  or  if  there  be  no  flux  of 
blood,  with  foft  digeftives  fpread  on 
lint.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound  re-uniting 
too  foon,  the  dofiils  muff  be  laid  in 
loofe ; but  if  the  abfeefs  be  deep,  and 
the  w'ound  narrow,  as  is  the  cafe 
fometimes  of  abfeeffes  in  a no,  the  lint 
muft  be  crammed  in  pretty  tightly, 
that  we  may  have  afterwards  the  ad- 
vantage of  dreffing  down  to  the  bot- 
tom without  the  ufe  of  tents,  which 
arc  almoft  univerfally  decried  in  thefe 
days,  though  they  ilill  continue*  to 
be  employed  too  much  by  the  very 
people  who  would  feern  to  explode 
them  mod ; fo  difficult  is  it  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  true  efficacy  of  nature 
in  the  healing  of  wounds.  Formerly 
the  virtues  of  tents  have  been  much 
infilled  on,  as  it  was  then  thought 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  wounds 
open  a confiderable  time,  to  give 
vent  to  the  imaginary  poifon  of  the 
conflitution ; it  was  fuppofed  too, 
that  they  were  beneficial  in  convey- 
ing the  proper  Suppurative  or  farco- 
tic  medicines  down  to  the  bottom  of 
'the  abfeefs;  and  again,  that  by  ab- 
sorbing the  matter,  they  preferved 
the  eleanlinefs  of  the 'wound,  and 
difpofed  it  to  heal.  But  ‘this  reafon- 
ingis  not  now  efteemed  of  any  force; 
Surgeons  at  prefent  know  that  a 
wound  cannot  heal  too  faff,  provided 
that  it  heal  firmly  from  the  bottom  ; 


they  are  very  well  fatisfied  alfo,  from 
what  they  fee  in  wounds,  where  no 
medicines  are  applied,  that  nature  of 
herfelf  (hoots  forth  new  flefli,  and  is 
interrupted  by  any  preffure  whatfo- 
ever ; befides,  as  to  the  conceit  of 
tents  Sicking  up  the  matter  which 
is  efteemed  noxious  to  healing,  they 
are  fo  far  from  being  beneficial  in  the 
performance  of  it,  that  they  are  of 
great  prejudice  ; for  if  the  matter  lie. 
offenfive  in  its  nature,  though  they 
do  abforb  it,  they  bring  it  into  con- 
ta&with  every  part  of  the  finus;  and 
if  it  be  prejudicial  by  its  quantity, 
they  do  mifehief  in  locking  it  up  in 
the  abfeefs,  and  preventing  the  dis- 
charge it  would  find,  if  the  dreffinga 
were  only  fuperficial  ; but  in  fact, 
matter,  when  it  is  good,  is  of  nodif- 
fervice  to  wounds  with  regard  to  its 
quality ; and  furgeons  fhould  .there- 
fore be  lefs  curious  in  wiping  them 
clean,  when  they  are  tender  and  pain- 
ful. That  tents  are  impediments  to 
healing  rather  than  affiftants,  we  may 
learn  from  confidering  the  effect  of  a 
pea  in  an  ifliie,  which  by  preifure 
keeps  open  the  wound  jult  as  tents 
do ; and  if  there  are  inftances  of 
wounds  healing  very _ well  notwith- 
flanding  the  ufe  of  tents,  fo  there  are 
alfo  of  iffues  healing  up,  in  fpite  of 
any  meafures  we  can  take  to  keep  a 
pea  in  its  cavity.  In  fhort,  tents  in 
wounds,  by  refilling  the  growth  of 
the  little  granulations  of  flefh,  in 
procefs  of  time  harden  them,  and  iq 
that  manner  produce  a fiftula  ; fo  that 
mftead  of  being  ufed  for  the  cure  of 
an  abfeefs,  they  never  fhould  be  em- 
ployed but  where  we  mean  to  retard 
the  healing  of  the  external  wound,  ex- 
cept in  fome  little  narrow'  abfeeffes, 
where  :f  they  be  not  crammed  in  too 
large,  they  become  as  dofiils,  ad- 
mitting of  incarnation  at  the  bot-. 
tom  ; but  care  fhould  be  taken,  not 
to  infinuate  them  much  deeper  than 
the  fkin  in  this  cafe,  anil  that  they 
fhould  be  repeated  twice  a day,  to 
give  vent  to  the  matter  they  confine. 
Sometimes  they  are  of.fervice  in  large 
abfeeffes,  particularly  pf  the  breait, 
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where  the  matter  cannot  difeharge 
Lt Celt  by  the  orifice  already'  made, 
and  yet  does  not  point  fufficiently  to 
any  other  part  {'or  an  opening, 
though  it  make  ligns  whither  it 
would  tend,  it  it  were  a little  con- 
fined. In  fuch  an  initance,  a tent 
plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make 
the  matter  recur  to  the  part  difpofed 
to  receive  it,  and  mark  the  place  for 
a counter-opening  : but  tents  do  molt 
good  in  little  deep  ab feeder,  whence 
any  extraneous  body'’  is  to  be  evacu- 
ated, fuch  as  fmall  fplinters  of  bone. 
See. 

The  ufe  of  vulnerary  injections  in- 
to abfeeffes  has  been  thought  to  bear 
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fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  ufe  of 
tents,  that  they  both  fell  into  difre- 
pute  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  It  has 
been  faid  in  their  favour,  that  in 
deep  abfeeffes,  where  no  ointment 
can  be  applied,  they  digeft,  c.leanfe, 
and  correft  the  malignity  of  the  pus 
but  the  faCt  is,  that  they  do  fo  much 
mifehief  by  frequently  diftending  the 
parts  of  the  abfeefs,  firft,  when  they 
are -injected,  and  afterwards,  by  their 
addition  to  the  matter  generated  in 
the  abfeefs,  that  they  are  hardly  pro- 
per in  any  cafe : though  one  of  the 
great  mifehiefs  of  injections  and 
tents  both,  has  been  a miftaken  faith 
amongft  practitioners,  that  wherever 
their  medicines  were  applied,  the 
part  would  heal ; and  upon  that  pre- 
emption, they  have  neglected  to  di- 
late abfeeffes,  which  have  not  only 
remained  incurable  after  this  treat- 
ment, but  would  often  have  done  fo 
for  want  of  a diftharge,  if  they  had 
been  dreffed  more  fuperficially. 

In  dreffing  wounds,  it  is  common 
to  apply  the  medicines  warm,  or  hoc, 
upon  the  fuppofition'  that  heated  oint- 
ments have  a ftronger  power  of  di- 
gefting  than  cold  ; but  as  any  medi- 
cine wiil  foon  arrive  to  the  heat  of 
the  part  it  is  laid  on,  whether  it  be 
applied  hot  or  cold,  the  efficacy  of 
the  heat  can  avail  but  little  in  fo  fmall 
a time;  and  as  doffils  dipped  in  hot 
ointments  ar?  not  cleanly,  and  even 
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grow  ftiff  and  painful,  befidcs  that 
the  patient  is  liable  to  be  burnt  by- 
laying  on  too  hot,  1 think  it  rather 
preferable  to  apply  them  cold,  or 
perhaps  in  winter  a little  warmed  be- 
fore the  fire  after  they  arc  fpread ; ob- 
ferving,  if  die  ulcer  be  uneven,  ta 
make  the  doffils  fmall,  in  order  to  lie 
clofe.  Over  the  doffils  of  lint  may 
be  laid  a large  pledgitof  tow,  fpread 
with  bafilicon,  which  will  lie  fofter 
than  a defenfative  plafter ; for  this, 
though  defigned  to  defend  the  cir- 
cumference of  wounds  againft  inflam- 
mation, or  a fluxion  of  humours,  is 
often  the  very  caufe  of  them  ; fo  that 
the  dreflings  of  large  wounds  Ihould 
never  be  kept  on  by  thefe  plaflers, 
where  there  is  danger  of  fuch  acci- 
dents ; and  it  is  on  the  account  of  the 
unfitnefs  of  plaflers  of  any  kind  for 
an  inflammation,  that  I have  omitted 
to  mention  any  of  them  as  proper  diff 
cutientsinthat  diforder.  In  this  man- 
ner the  dreflings  may  be  continued  till 
the  cavity  is  incarned,  and  then  it 
may  be  cicatrized  with  dry  lint,  or 
fome  of  the  cicatrizing  ointments, 
obferving  to  keep  the  fungus  down, 
as  directed  before : if  the  drying  oint- 
ment be  the  cerat.  de  lapid.  calam. 
the  ftone  muft  be  thoroughly  levigat- 
ed before  it  be  put  into  it,  otherwife 
the  ointment  'sill  hecorrofive. 

In  the  courfe  of  dreffing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  regard  to  the  fituation 
of  the  abfeefs,  and  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  to  make  the  patient  favour  the 
difeharge  by  his  ordinary  pofture : 
and  to  this  end  alfo,  as  what  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  virtue 
of  any  ointment,  the  difeharge  mult 
be  aflilted  by  comprefs  and  bandage, 
the  comprefs  may  be  made  of  rags  or 
plafter;  though  the  latter  is  feme- 
times  preferable,  as  it  remains  im- 
moveable on  the  part  it  is  applied  to. 
The  frequency  of  d refling  will  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  difeharge ; once 
jn  twenty-four  hours  is  ordinarily  luf- 
ficient;  but  fometimes  twice,  or  per- 
haps, three  times,  is  neceffary.  I have 
before  mentioued,  not  to  be  too  feru-. 
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puloufly  nice  in  cleaning  a wound  ; 
but  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  a fore 
fhould  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a 
iece  of  tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only 
y dabbing  it  with  fine  lint,  which 
is  a much  eafier  method  for  the  pa- 
tient : the  parts  about  it  may  be  wip- 
ed clean  in  a rougher  manner,  with- 
out any  prejudice.  I do  not  think 
the  air  has  that  ill  effcdt  on  fores  as 
is  generally  conceived ; nor  would 
the  .large  abfccffes  on  bealls,  which 
are  often  expofed  to  the  air  the  whole 
time  of  cure,  do  well,  if  it  were  fo 
very  pernicious  as  is  reprefented  ; but 
as  it  tends  to  the  making  a fcab,  and 
in  winter  is  a little  painful  to  the  new 
flefh,  it  will  be  right  to  finifii  the 
dreffing  as  quick  as  may  be,  without 
hurrying.  Another  caution  necef- 
fary  in  the  treatment  of  ab'fceffes,  is, 
that  furgeons  fhould  not  upon  all 
occafions  fearch  into  their  cavities 
with  the  finger  or  probe,  as  it  often 
tears  them  open,  and  indifpofes  them 
for  a cure. 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  ULCERS. 

H E N a wound  or  abfeefs  de- 
generates into  fo  bad  a Hate  as  to  re- 
fill: the  ufual  methods  of  cure  I have 
hitherto  laid  down,  and  lofes  that 
complexion  which  belongs  to  a heal- 
ing wound,  it  is  called  an  Ulcer  ; and 
as  the  name  is  generally  borrowed 
from  the  ill  habit  of  the  lore,  it  is  a 
cuftom  to  apply  it  to  all  fores  that 
have  any  degree  of  malignity,  though 
they  be  immediately  formed  without 
any  previous  abfeefs  or  wound  ; fuch 
are  the  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tonliis, 
&c.  &c. 

Ulcers  are  didinguifhed  by  their 
particular  diforders,  though  it  feidom 
happens  that  the  affections  are  not 
complicated  ; and  when  we  lay  down 
rules  for  the  management  of  one 
fpecies  of  ulcer,  it  is  generally  re- 
quisite to  apply  them  to  aimed  all 
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others.  However,  the  characters  of 
moll  eminence  are,  the  callous  ulcer 
the  finuous  ulcer,  and  the  ulcer  with 
cartes  of  the  adjacent  bone  : though 
there  be  abundance  mo  e known  "to 
furgeons,  fuch  as  the  putrid,  thecor- 
rofive,  the  varicous,  &c.  but  as  they 
have  all  acquired  their  names  from 
fome  particular  affedfion,  I fhall  fpeak 
of  the  treatment  of  them  under  the 
general  head  of  ulcers. 

It  will  be  often  in  vain,  to  purfue 
the  bed  means  of  cure  by  topical  ap- 
plication, unlefs  we  are  . ffilled  by  in- 
ternal remedies ; for  as  many  ulcers 
are  the  effedts  of  a particular  indifpo- 
fition  ofbody,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  order,  while  the  caufe 
of  them  remains  with  any  violence; 
though  they  are  fometimes  in  a great 
degree  the  difeharge  of  the  indifpo- 
fition  itfelf,  as  in  the  plague,  fmall- 
pox,  Sec.  But  we  fee  it  generally  neT 
cefiary  in  the  pox,  the  feurvy,  ob- 
drudtions  of  the  menfes,  dropfies,  and 
many  other  diilempers,  to  give  in- 
ternals of  great  efficacy;  and  indeed 
there  are  hardly  any  conftitutions, 
where  ulcers  are  not  a (Tilled  by  fome 
phyftcial  regimen.  Thofe  that  are 
cancerous  and  fcrophulous,  feem  to 
gain  the  lead  advantage  from  phyfic; 
for  if  in  their  beginnings  they  have 
fometimes  been  very  much  relieved, 
or  cured  by  falivation,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  they  are  alfo  often  irri- 
tated, and  made  werfe  by  them  ; fo 
that  there  is  nothing  very  certain  in 
the  effedts  of  violent  medicines  inthefe 
oidempers.  I have  feen  alfo  great 
quantities  of  alteratives  tried  on  a 
variety  of  fubjedts,  but  I cannot  fay 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs : upon  the 
whole,  I think  in  both  thefe  cafes  the 
milk-diet,  and  gentle  purging  with 
manna,  and  the  waters,  feem  to  be 
mod  efficacious;  though  brifk  methods 
may  be  ufed  with  more  fafety  in  the 
evil  than  the  cancer;  and  fometimes, 
particularly  in  young  fubjedls,  the 
decoction  of  the  woods  is  extremely 
beneficial  for  fcrophulous  ulcers : 
but  it  has  lately  bcenattefted  by  met* 
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of  groat  (kill  and  veracity,  that  fea- 
, Water  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other  remedy  hitherto  known,  both 
for  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  fcrophu- 
lous  tumours. 

When  an  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and 
difcharges  a nafty  thin  ichor,  the 
edges  of  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  tuck, 
in,  and  growing  lhinned  and  hard, 
give  it  the  name  of  a callous  ulcer, 
which,  fo  long  as  the  edges  continue 
in  that  itate,  nUilt  necefl'arily  be  pre- 
vented from  healing:  but  we  are  not 
immediately  to  deftroy  the  lips  of  it, 
in  expectation  of  a fudden  cure  ; for 
while  the  malignity  of  the  ulcer  re- 
mains, which  was  the  occafion  of 
the  callofity,  fo  long  will  the  new 
lips  be  fubjedl  to  a relapfe  of  the  fame 
kind,  however  often  the  external 
furface  of  them  be  deftroyed  • fo  that 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  this  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  body  of  the  ulcer  into  a 
difpcfition  to  recover  by  other  me- 
thods. It  fometimes  happens  to  poor 
laborious  people,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  afford  themfelves  reft,  that 
lying  a-bed  will  in  a fbort  time  give 
a aiverfion  to  the  humours  of  the 
part,  and  the  callous  edges  foftening, 
will,  without  any  great  ailiftance, 
fhoot  out  a cicatrix,  when  the  ulcer 
is  grown  clean  and  filled  with  good 
flefh.  The  effect  of  a falivation  is 
generally  the  fame ; and  even  an  iffue 
does  fometimes  difpofe  a neighbour- 
ing ulcer  to  heal : but  though  cal- 
lofities  be  frequently  foftened  by  thefe 
means,  yet  when  the  furface  of  the 
ulcer  begins  to  yield  thick  matter, 
and  little  granulations  of  red  flefh 
fhoot  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  quicken 
nature  by  deftroying  the  edges  of  it, 
if  they  remain  hard.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  is  by  touching  them  a 
few  days  with  the  lunar  cauftic,  or 
lapis  infernalis,  and  fome  choofe  to 
cut  them  off  with  a knife;  but  this 
Jaft  method  is  very  painful,  and  not, 
as  I can  perceive,  more  efficacious ; 
though  when  the  lips  do  not  tuck 
$owa  clofc  to  the  ulcer,  but  hang  looie 
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over  it,  as  in  fome  venereal  buboes, 
where  the  matter  lies  a grdat  way 
under  the  edges  of  the  fkin,  the 
eafielt  method  is  cutting  them  olf 
with  the  fciffars. 

1 o digeft  the  ulcer,  or  to  procure 
good  matter  from  it  when  in  a putrid 
itate,  there  are  an  infinity  of  oint- 
ments invented  ; but  the  bafilicon 
flavum  alone,  or  foftened  down  fome- 
times with  turpentine,  and  fometimes 
mixed  up  with  different  proportions 
of  red  precipitate,  feems  to  fcrve  the 
purpofes  of  bringing  an  ulcer  on  to 
cicatrization,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others.  When  the  ulcer  is  incarned, 
the  cure  may  be  finifned  as  in  other 
wounds ; or  if  it  do  not  cicatrize 
kindly,  it  may  be  wafhed  with  aq. 
calcis,  or  aq.  phag.  or  dreffed  with  a 
pledgit  dipped  in  tjnft.  myrrhas:  and 
if  excoriations  are  fpread  round  the 
ulcer,  they  may  be  anointed  with 
fperm.  cet.  ointment,  or  unguent, 
nutritum. 

The  red  precipitate  has  of  late 
years  acquired  the  credit  it  deferves 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  but  by  falling 
into  general  ufe,  is  often  very  un- 
fkilfully  applied  ; when  mixed  with 
the  bafilicon,  or  what  is  neater,  a 
cerate  of  wax  and  oil,  it  is  mod 
certainly  a digeftive,  fince  it  hardly 
ever  fails  to  make  the  ulcer  yield  a 
thick  matter  in  twenty-four  hours, 
which  difcharged  a thin  one  before 
tlie  application  of  it.  As  greater 
proportions  of  it  are  added  to  the 
cerate,  it  approaches  to  an  efcharo- 
tic  ; but  while  it  is  mixed  with  any 
ointment,  it  is  much  lefs  painful  and 
corrofive  than  when  fprinkled  on  a 
fore  in  powder ; though  in  this  form 
it  is  almoft  univerfally  employed,  but 
I think  injudicioufly  ; for  as  it  is  a 
ftrong  efcharotic,  much  of  it  can 
never  be  ufed  without  making  a 
flough,  and  therefore  continually  re- 
peating it  day  after  day,  will  be 
making  a fucceflion  of  Houghs ; or  if 
it  be  fprinkled  on  a flough  already- 
formed,  in  order  to  quicken  the  repa- 
ration of  it,  fo  much  of  the  powder  as 
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lies  on  the  dead  furface,  will  be  of 
no  force,  and  the  reft  that  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  it,  will  produce 
other  flonghs  there,  by  keeping  under 
and  deftroying  the.  little  granulations 
of  fie  ill  which  in  their  growth  v/ould 
elevate  and  pufh  off- the  firft  Hough,  ft) 
that  it  cannot  be  a proper  remedy  in. 
this  cafe.  If  it  be'  anfwered,  that 
daily  practice  fhould  convince  us 
that  precipitate  has  not  this  ill  ef- 
fcft,  lince  we  fee  floughs  continually 
fep'arating,  notwithftanding  the  ufe 
of  it;  the  fame  fort  of  argument 
may  be  ufed  in  favour  of  any  bad 
pradice,  lince  hatureoften  ft  r mounts 
the  greateft  obftacles  to  a cure  : but 
whoever  will  attend  carefully,^  with- 
out any  prejudice  from  this  reafofung, 
to  the  two  methods  of  promoting  the 
reparation  of  an  efchar,  will  find  it  not 
only  more  eafifv,  but  alfo  more  rea- 
dily effected  by  foft  digeftives,  or 
the  precipitate  medicine,  than  by  a 
great  quantity  of  the  powder. 

If  the  ulcer  fhould  be  of  fetch  a na- 
ture as  to  produce  a fpongy  flefh, 
fprouting  very  high  above  the  fur- 
face,  it  will  be  neceffiry  to  deftrov  it 
by  fome  of  the  efcharotics,  or  the 
knife.  This  fungus  differs  very  much 
from  that  belonging  to  healing 
wounds,  being  more  eminent  and  lax, 
and  generally  in  one  mafs  ; where- 
as the  other  is  in  little  diftinCI  pro- 
tuberances. It  approaches  often  to- 
wards a cancerous  complexion,  and 
when  it  rifes  upon  fome  glands  does 
a£ltfa! ly  degenerate  fometime's  into  a 
cancer,  as  has  happened  in  buboes  of 
the  groin.  When  thefe  excrefccnces 
have  afifen  in  venereal  ulcers,  I have 
pared  them  with  a knife  ; but  the  flux 
of  blood  is  ordinarily  fo  great,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  the  'method,  and 
rather  prefer  the  efcharotics.  Thofe 
in  ufe  are  the  vitriol,  the  lunar  cau- 
flic,  and  the  lapis  infernalis,  and 
more  generally  the  red  precipitate 
powder  ; but  even  in  this  cafe,  I do 
not  think  that  powder  the  beft  reme- 
dy ; for  though  I have  fa:d  it  is  al- 
ways an  ■efcharotic.yet  thepulv.  angel. 
\Vhich  is  a compofition  yf  the  precipi- 
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tate  powder  and  burnt  alum,  cats 
deeper,  and  I think  is  preferable  to  the 
precipitate  alone. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  thefe  invete- 
rate fungufes  appear  on  an  ulcer ; 
but  it  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  of  a 
milder  kind  to  rife,  which  may  often 
be  -made  to  fubfide  with  preflure,  and 
the  ufe  of  mild  efcharotics ; how- 
ever, if  Hie  afpeft  of  the  fore  be 
white  and  friiooth,  as.  happens  in 
ulcers  accompanied  with  a dropfy, 
and  often  in  young  women  with  ob- 
ft fusions,  it  will  anfwer  no  purpofe 
to  walte  the  excrefccnces  till  the 
conftitution  is  repaired,  when  molt 
probably  they  will  link  without  any 
afliftance.  In  ulcers  alfo,  where  the 
fuhjacent  bone  is  carious,  great  quan- 
tities of  lbbfe  flabby  flelh  will  grow 
up  above  the  level  of  the  fkin  ; but 
as  the  caries  is  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
order,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expett  a 
cure  of  the  cxerefcence,  till  the  rotten 
part  of  the  bone  be  removed  ; and 
every  attempt  with  efcharotics  will 
be  only  a repetition  of  pain  to  the 
patient  without  any  advantage.  In 
fcrophulous  ulcers  of  the  glands,  and 
indeed  of  almoft  every  part,  this  dif- 
order  is  very  common;  but  before 
trial  of  the  ft  vere  efcharotics,  I would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  the  ftrong  pre- 
cipitate medicine,  with  comprefs  as 
tight  as  can  be  boren  without  pain, 
which  I think  generally  keeps  ic 
under.  ■ 

When  the  excrefeence  is  cancerous, 
and  does  not  rife  from  a large  cancer, 
but  only  from  the  Ikin  i tftelf,  it  has 
been  ufual  to  recommend  the  a&ual 
Cautery  : though  I have  found  it  more 
fee  ufe  to  cut  away  quite  underneath, 
and  drefs  afterwards  with  eafy  appli- 
cations ; but  the  cafes  where  either  of 
thefe  methods  are  practicable,  occur 
very  rarely.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
incurable  cancerous  ulcerations,  after 
much  triad,  furgeons  have  at  laft  dif- 
co'vered,  that  what  gives  the  moll 
eafe  to  the  fore  is  the  molt  fuitable 
application  ; and  therefore  the  ufe  of 
efcharotics  is  not  to  be  admitted  on 
any  pretence  whatfoever ; nor  in  thofe 

parts 
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parts  of  a cancer  that  are  corroded 
into  cavities,  mull  the  precipitate  be 
made  ufe  of  to  procure  digeition,  or 
promote  the  reparation  of  the  floughs. 
The  belt  way,  therefore,  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  patient  what  medicine 
to  continue,  after  having  tried  three 
of  four,  if  the firft  or  fecond  do  not 
agree  with  him.  Thofe  ufually  pre- 
ferred are  preparations  from  lead  ; 
but  what  I have  found  moll  bene- 
ficial, have  been  fometimes  dry  lint 
alone,  when  it  does  not  flick  to  the 
cancer;  at  other  times,  lint  doflils 
fpread  with  bafilicon  or  cerat.  de 
lapid.  calam.  and  oftencr  than  either 
with  a cerate  made  of  oil  and  wax, 
or  the  fperm.  cet.  ointment ; and  over 
all,  a pledget  of  tow  fpread  with  the 
fame.  Embrocating  the  neighbour- 
ing fkin  and  edges  of  it  with  milk  is 
of  fervice,  but  the  chief  good  is  to 
be  acquired  by  diet,  which  fliould  be 
altogether  of  milk,  and  things  made 
cf  milk,  though  herbage  may  be  ad- 
mitted alfo.  Iffues  in  the  fhoulders 
or  thighs'do  alfo  alleviate  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  manna  with  the  purging 
waters,  once,  or  perhaps  twice  a 
week,  will  ferve  to  keep  the  body 
Cool.  All  methods  more  violent  ge- 
nerally exafperate  cancers,  and  are 
to  be  rejected  in  favour  of  this,  which 
is  fometimes  amazing  in  its  effects, 
not  only  procuring  eafe,  but  length- 
ening life. 

• When  ulcers  orabfeeffes  are  accom- 
panied with  inflammation  and  pain, 
they  arc  to  be  affifled  with  fomenta- 
tions made  of  fome-  of  the  dry  herbs, 
fuch  as  Roman  worrawood,  bay 
leaves,  and  rofemary  ; and  when 
they  are  very  putrid  and  corroiive, 
which  circumftances  give  them  the 
name  of  foul  phagtedenic  ulcers,  iome 
A'irits  of  wine  fhould  be  added  to  the 
fomentation,  and  the  bandage  be  alfo 
dipped  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine, 
obferving,  in  thefe  cafes  where  there 
is  much  pain,  always  to  apply  gentle 
medicines  till  it  be  removed. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  drefsing  and 
fomenting,  I think  it  may  be  laid 
down  for  a rule  in  all  fores,  that 
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where  the  difchnrge  is  famous  and 
corroiive,  twice  a-day  is  not  too 
much : if  the  matter  be  not  very'' 
putrid  and  thin,  once  will  fuflice. 
When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are 
exceflive,  bleeding  and  other  eva-s 
cuations  will  often  be  ferviceablej 
and  above  all  things,  reft  and  a hori- 
zontal polition  ; which  laft  circnni- 
ftance  is  of  fo great  importance  to  the 
cure  oi  ulcers  of  the  legs,  that  unlefs 
the  patient  will  conform  to  itftridly, 
the  fkill  of  the  furgeon  will  often 
avail  nothing;  for  as  the  indifpo- 
fitidn  of  thefe  fores  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  gravitation  of  the 
humours  downwards,  it  •will*  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  lie  along 
than  fit  upright,  though  the  leg  be 
laid  on  a chair;  fince  even  in  this 
poflure  they  will  defeend  with  more 
force  than  if  the  body  was  reclined. 

In  ulcers  oi  the  legs  accompanied 
with  varices  or  dilatations  of  the 
veins,  the  method  of  treatment  will 
depend,  upon  the  other  circumftances 
of  the  lore  ; for  the  varix  can  only  be 
affifled  bv  the  application  of  bandage, 
which  mull  be  continued  a confidera- 
ble  time  after  the  cure  ; the  neatefl 
bandage  is  theftraighrltocking,  which 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  this 
cafe  ; though  alfo  if  the  legs  be  cede- 
matous,  or  if  after  the  healing  of 
the  ulcers  they  fwell  when  the  pa- 
tient quits  his  bed,  it  may  be  woren 
with  lafety  and  advantage.  There 
are  inftances  of  one  vein  only  being 
varicous,  which  when  it  happens 
may  be  deftroyed  by  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  dilatation ; as  in  an 
aneurifm  ; but  this  operation  fhould 
only  be  pradifed  where  the  varix  ia 
large  and  painful. 

Ulcers  of  many  years  ftanding  are 
very  difficult  of  cure,  and  in  old 
people  the  cure  is  often  dangerous, 
frequently  exciting  an  aithma,  a di- 
arrhoea, or  a fever,  which  deftroys 
the  patient  unlefs  the  fore  break  out 
again  ; fo  that  it  is  not  altogether 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  ab'biute 
cure  in  fuch  cafes,  but  only  the  re- 
dudion  of  them  into  better  order, 
D and 
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and  lefs  compafs,  which,  if  they  be 
not  malignant,  is  generally  done  with 
reli  and  proper  care.  The  cure  of 
thofe  in  young  people  may  be  under- 
taken with  more  lately,  but  we  oi- 
ten  find  it  neceflary  to  raife  a faliva- 
tion  to  etfed  if,  though  when  com- 
pleted it  does  not  always  laft  ; fo  that 
the  proipeed  of  cure  in  llubborn  old 
ulcers,  at  any  time  of  iitc,  is  but 
indifferent.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or 
twice  a week  with  calomel,  it  the 
patienr  can  bear  it,  and  to  make  an 
i.tfue  when  the  fore  is  almoft  healed, 
in  order  to  continue  a difeharge  the 
conftitution  has  been  fo  long  habitu- 
ated to,  and  prevent  its  falling  upon 
the  cicatrix,  and  burfting  oilt  again 
in  that  place. 

When  an  ulcer  or  abfeefs  has  any 
fmufes  or  channels  opening  and  dif- 
charging  themfelves  into  the  fore, 
they  are  called  finuous  ulcers ; thefe 
4mufcs,  if  thev  continue  to  drain  a 
great  while,  grow  hard  in  the  fur- 
face  of  their  cavity,  and  then  are 
termed  fiftula;,  and  the  ulcer  a fiftu- 
|ous  ulcer;  alfo  if  matter  be  dif- 
charged  from  any  cavity,  as  thofe  of 
the  joints,  the  abdomen,  ike.  the 
opening,  is  called  a limroiis  ulcer,  or 
& fiftula. 

The- treatment  of  thefe  ulcers  de- 
pends on  a variety  of  circumUances ; 
if  the  matter  of  the  finus  be  thick, 
llridt  bandage  and  comuiefs  will  fome-, 
limes  bring  the  oppolite  ficles  of  the 
finus  to  a re-union;  if  the  finus 
grow  turgid  in  any  part,  and  the  Ikin 
thinner,  Jhewing  a difpofidon  to 
break,  the  matter  null  be  made  to 
path  more  aguinft  that  part,  by  plug- 
ging it  up  with  a tent ; and  then  a 
counter-opening  nmft  be  made,  which 
proves  often  fuliic:ent  for  the  whole 
abioefs,  if  it  be  not  afterwards  too 
much  tented,  which  locks  up  the 
matter,  and  prevents  the  healing;  or 
too  little,  which  will  have  the  fame 
cd'eit ; for  d re  king  quite  fuperficialiy 
does  fometimes  pro-e  as  rnifehievous 
a.'  tents,  and  tor  nearly  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  lines  fudging  ths,  extvfnai 
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wound  to  contract  into  a narrow  oft, 
fice  before  the  internal  one  be  in- 
carned,  does  almoft  as  effectually 
lock  up  the  matter  as  a tent  : to  pre- 
ferve  then  a medium  in  thefe  cafes,  a 
hollow  tent  of  lead  or  filver  may  he 
kept  in  the  orifice,  which  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  keeps  itopen,  gives  vent 
to  the  matter.  The  abfeeifes  where 
the  counter-openings  are  made  molt 
frequently,  are  thofe  of  compound 
fractures,  and  the  breaft  ; but  tha 
latter  do  oftener  well  without  dilata- 
tion than  the  former,  though  it  mult 
be  performed  in  both  if  practicable 
the  whole  length  of  the  abfeefs,  when 
after  fome  trial  the  matter  does  not 
leffen  in  quantity,  and  the  fides  of  it 
grow  thinner;  and  if  the  fmufes  bo 
fiftulous,  there  is  no  expectation  of 
cure  without  dilatation:  there  are  alio 
a great  many  fcrophulous  abfeefles  of 
the  neck,  that  fometimes- communi- 
cate by  fmufes  running  under  large 
indurations,  in  which  inftanccs, 
counter-openings  ate  advifeable,  and 
generally  anfwer  without  the  necelfity 
of  dilating  the  whole  length  ; and 
indeed  there  are  few  abfeeifes  in  this 
diftemper,  which  (hould  be  opened 
beyond  the  tninnefs  of  the  (kin.  Whefl 
abfeeifes  of  the  joints  difeharge  them- 
felves,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
treating  the  fiftula,  but  by  keeping  if 
open  with  the  cautions-  already  laid 
down,  till  the  cattilages  of  the  extre.- 
mi  ties  of  die  bones  being  corroded 4 
the  two  bones,  fhoot  into  one  another, 
.and  form  ; n anchylofis  of  the  joint, 
which  is  the  moil  ufual  cure  of  ulcers 
in  that  part. 

Gun-lhot  wounds  often  become 
finuous  ulcers,  and  then  are  to  be 
conlidered  in  the  fame  light  as  thofi^ 
already  deferibed  ; though  furgeons 
have  been  always  inclined  to  conceive 
there  is  fomething  more  mylterious 
in  thefe  wounds  than  any  others  ; 
but  their  terribleuefs  is  owing  to  the 
violent  contufion  and  laceration  of 
the  parts,  and  often  to  the  admiifion 
of  extianeoifs  bodies  into  them,  as 
the  bullet,  fplinters,  clothes,  &c.  and 
were  my  other  force  to  do  the  fame 
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tfnng,  the  eftedt  would  be  exadlly  the 
lame  as  when  done  bv  fire-arms.  The 
treatment  ol  thefe  wounds  confifts  in 
removing  the  extraneous  body  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  which  end  the  patient 
mult  be  put  into  the  fame  pouure  as 
when  he  received  the  wound  : if  it 
cannot  be  extracted  by  cutting  upon 
it,  which  fhould  always  be  p radii  fed 
when  thefituation  of  the  blood- veffefe, 
&c.  does  not  forbid  ; it  mult  be  left 
to  nature  to  work  out,  and  the  wound 
drefled  fuperficially ; for  we  mult  not 
expedt,  that  if  it  lie  kept  open  with 
tents,  the  bullet,  &c.  will  return  that 
way ; and  there  is  hardly  any  cafe 
where  tents  are  more  pernicious  than 
here,  becaufe  of  the  violent  ten  lion 
and  difpofition  to  gangrene  which 
prefently  enfue.  To  guard  againft 
mortification  in  this,  and  all  other 
violently-contufed  wounds,  it  will  be 
proper  to  bleed  the  patient  immedi- 
ately, and  foon  after  give  a clyfler  ; 
the  part  fhould  be  dreffed  with  foft 
digeltives,  and  the  comprefs  and 
roller  applied  very  loofe,  being  firft 
dipt  in  brandy  or  fplrits  of  wine : 
the  next  time  the  wound  is  opened, 
if  it  be  dangerous,  the  fpirituous  fo- 
mentation may  be  employed,  and 
after  that  continued  till  the  danger  is 
over.  If  a mortification  comes  on, 
the  applications  for  that  diforder 
muft  be  ufed:  in  gun-fhot  wounds, 
it  feldom  happens  that  there  is  any 
effufion  of  blood,  unlefs  a large  vefiel 
be  toren,  but  the  bullet  makes  an 
efchar,  which  ufually  feparates  in  a 
few  days,  and  is  followed  with  a 
plentiful  difeharge ; but  when  the 
wound  is  come  to  this  period,  it  is 
manageable  by  the  rules  already  laid 
down. 

When  an  ulcer  xwith  loofe  rotten 
flefh  difeharges  more  than  the  fize  of 
it  fhould  yield,  and  the  difeharge  is 
oily  and  ftinking,  in  all  probability 
the  bone  is  carious,  which  may  eafily 
be  diftinguifhpd  by  running  the 
probe  through  the  flefh,  and, if  fo,  it 
is  called  a carious  ulcer  : the  cure  of 
thefe  ulcers  depends  principally  upon 
ihc  removal  of  -the  rotten  part  pf  the 
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bone,  without  which  it  will  be  irn- 
poflible  to  heal,  as  we  fee  foinetimes 
even  in  little  fores  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  taking  their  rife  from  a rotten 
tooth,  will  not  admit  of  cure  till  the 
tooth  be  drawn.  Thofe  caries  which 
happen  from  the  matter  of  abfeefle? 
lying  too  long  upon  the  bone,  are 
molt  likely  to  recover;  thofe  of  the 
pox  very  often  do  well,  becaufe  that 
diltemper  fixes  ordinarily  upon  the 
middle  and  outfide  of  the  denfeft 
bones  which  admit  of  exfoliation ; 
but  thofe  produced  by  the  evil,  where 
the  whole  extremities  or  fpongy  parts 
of  the  bone  are  affefted,  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  though  all  enlarged 
bones  be  not  neceffarily  carious ; and 
there  are  ulcers  fometrmes  on  the  fldn 
that  covers  them,  which  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  bone,  and  confer 
quently  do  well  without  exfoliation  : 
nay,  it  fometimes  happens,  though 
the  cafe  be  rare,  that  in  young  fub- 
jects  particularly,  the  bones  will  be 
carious  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  admit 
a probe  almoft  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  them,  and  yet  afterwards 
admit  of  a cure  without  any  notable 
exfoliation. 

The  method  of  treating  an  ulcer 
with  a caries,  is  by  applying  a cauftic 
of  the  fize  of  the  fcale  of  the  bone 
that  is  to  be  exfoliated,  and  after 
having  laid  it  bare,  to  wait  till  fuch 
time  as  the  carious  part  can,  without 
violence,  be  feparated,  and  then  heal 
the  >vound.  I caution  againft  vio- 
lence, becaufe  the  little  jagged  bits 
of  bone  that  would  be  left,  if  we  at- 
tempted exfoliation  before  the  piece 
were  quite  loofe  and  difengaged  from 
the  found  bone,  would  form  little 
ulcerations,  and  very  much  retard 
the  cure.  In  order  to  quicken  the 
exfoliation,  there  have  been  feveral 
applications  devifed,  but  that  which 
has  been  nioft  ufed  in  all  ages,  is  the 
actual  cautery,  with  which  furgeons 
burn  the  naked  bone  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  to  dry  up,  as  they 
fay,  the  moiftiirc,  and  by  that  means 
procure  the  feparation  ; but  as  this 
practice  is  never  of  great  fcrvice,  and 
D 2 always 
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always  cruel  and  painful,  it.  is  now 
pretty  much  exploded  : indeed,  from 
confidering  the  appearance  of  a wound 
when  a fcale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of 
it,  there  is  hardly  any  queltion  to  be 
made,  but  that  burning  retards  rather 
than  haftens  the  iep  ration  ; for  as 
every  fcale  of  carious  bone  is  flung 
off  by  new  ilefh  generated  between  it 
and  the  found  bone,  whatever  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  thefe  granula- 
tions, would  alfo  in  a degree  prevent 
the  exfoliation,  whb  h muft  cert  inly 
be  the  effect  of.,  red-hot  iron,  applied 
fo  clof  to  it:  though  the  circa m- 
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fiances  of  carious  'rones,  and  their 
difpofi'.ion  to  feparatc,  are  > different 
from  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  gathered  from  experience,  whether 
they  will  fooner  exfoliate  with  or 
without  the  affiftance  of  fire ; for 
fometimes,  in  both  methods,  an  ex- 
foliation is  not  procured  in  a twelve- 
month,  and  at  other  times  it  happens 
in  three  weeks  or  a month  : nay,  I 
have,  upon  cutting  out  the  efehar 
made  by  the  cauftic,  taken  away  at 
the  fame  time  a large  exfoliation  : 
however,  if  it  be  only  uncertain 
whether  the  aftual  cautery  be  bene- 
ficial or  not,  the  cruelty  that  attends 
the  ufe  of  it  fhould  entirely  banifh  it 
out  of  practice.  It  is  often  likewife, 
in  thefe  cafes,  employed  to  keep  down 
the  fungous  lips  that  fpread  upon  the 
bone;  but  it  is  much  more  painful 
than  the  efcharotic  medicines ; though 
there  will  be  no  need  of  either,  if  a 
regular  comprefs  be  kept  on  the 
drefsings ; or  at  worll,  if  a flat  piece 
of  the  prepared  fponge,  of  the  fize  of 
the  ulcer,  be  rolled  on  with  a tight 
bandage,  it  will  fwejl  on  every  fide, 
and  dilate  the  ulcer  without  any  pain. 

Some  caries  pf  the  bones  are  fo  very 
Shallow  that  they  crumble  infenfibly 
3 way,  and  the  wound  fills  up ; but 
when  the  bone  will  neither  exfoliate 
nor  admit  ofgranulations,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ferape  it  with  a rugine,  or 
perforate  it  in  many  points  with  a 
convenient,  inftrument  down  to  the 
quick.  In  flie  evil,  the  bones  of  the 
caipus  apd  tprlus  are  often  affefled. 
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but  their  fponginefs  is  the  rcafon  that 
they  are  feldom  cured  : fo  that  when 
■thefe,  or  indeed  the  extremities  of 
any  of  the  bones,  are  c rious  through 
their  fu bilancc,  it  is  ad vi fable  to  am- 
putate; though  there  are  inllances  in 
the  evil,  but  more  especially  in  cri- 
tical abfceiles,  where,  after  long  dref- 
fing  down,  the  1 hirers,  and  fome- 
times the  whole  fub fiance  of  the  finall 
bones,  have  worked  away,  and  a 
healthy  habit  o body  coming  on,  the 
ulcer  lias  healed ; bui  thefe  are  fo  rare, 
that  no  great  dependence  is  to  be  laid 
on  luch  an  event.  The  drelfings  pf 
carious  bones,  if  they  are  flunking, 
may  be  dcliils  dipped  in  the  tincture 
of  myrrh,  otherwife  thofe  of  dry  lint 
are  eafieit,  and  keep  down  the  edges 
or  the  nicer  better  than  any  other 
gentle  applications. 

Burns  are  generally  elleemed  a dif- 
tindl  k'nd  of  ulcers,  and  have  been 
treated  with  a greater  variety  of  ap- 
plications than  any  other  fpecies  of 
fore,  every  author  having  invented 
fome  new  medicine  to  fetch  out  the 
fire,  as  they  imagine;  and  indeed  the 
conceit  of  a quantity  of  fire  remain- 
ing in  the  part  burnt,  has  occafioned 
the  trial  of  very  whimfical  and  pain- 
ful remedies  ; though  people  who  talk 
thus  ferioully  ot  fire  in  wounds,  do 
not  think  of  any  remaining  in  a itick 
that  is  half  burnt,  and  ceafes  to  burn 
any  farther;  notwithllanding  therea- 
foning  be  the  fame  in  burns  of  the 
fiefii  and  burns  of  a piece  of  wood. 

When  burns  are  very  fuperficial, 
not  railing  fuddenly  any  veficatioq, 
fpirits  of  wine  are  faid  to  be  the 
quickeft  relief ; but  whether  they  be 
more  ferviceable  than  embrocations 
with  linfeed-oil  I am  not  certain, 
though  they  are  ufed  very  much  by 
fome  perfons  whofe  trade  fubjefls 
them  often  to  this  misfortune.  If 
the  burn  excoriates,  I think  it  is 
eafiell  to  roil  the  part  up  gently  with 
bandages  dipped  in  fweet  oil,  or  a 
mixture  ot  unguent,  flor.  fambu.  with 
the  oil : when  the  excoriations  are 
very  tender,  dropping  warm  milk 
upoq  them  every  drelling  is  very  com- 
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fortable  ; or  if  the  patient  can  bear 
to  have  flannels  wrung  out  of  it,  ap- 
plied hot,  it  may  be  ifill  better:  if 
the  burn  have  formed  efehars,  they 
may  Ledreffed  with  bafilicon,  chough 
generally  oil  alone  is  ealier  ; anil  in 
thefe  fores,  whatever  is  the  eafieft 
medicine,  will  be  the  bed  digeftive, 
I have  fometimes  found  it  neeeflary 
to  apply  different  ointments  to  burns, 
where  the  alpeft  has  been  nearly  the 
fame,  and  upon  changing  them,  the 
patient  has  complained  of  great  pain, 
lo  that  we  are  obliged  fometimes  to 
determine  what  is  proper  frfnn  trial. 
The  cioft  likely  things  to  fucceed  at 
firlf,  are  oil,  ungt.  Her.  fa  mb.  ungt. 
bafiiicon,  and  a cerate  of  wax  and 
oil,  and  afterwards  the  cerate  de  lapid. 
calam.  ungt.  rub.  deficcat.  ungt. 
fperm.  cet.  the  nutritum  w ith  but  little 
vinegar  in  it,  cr  perhaps,  when  the 
fungus  riles,  dry  lint.  There  is  great 
care  neeeflary  to  keep  down  the  fun- 
gus of  burns,  and  heal  the  wound 
fmooth.to  which  end  the  edges  fhould 
be  d relied  with  lint  dipped  in  aqu. 
vitriol,  and  dried  afterwards ; or  they 
may  be  touched  with  the  vitriol  ftene, 
and  the  cirefsings  be  repeated  twice  a 
day.  There  is  alio  greater  danger 
of  contractions  from  burns  after  the 
cure,  than  from  other  wounds;  to 
obviate  which,  embrocations  of  neats- 
.foot  oil,  and  bandage  with  palte- 
jboards,  to  keep  the  part  extended, 
are  abfolutelv  neeeflary,  where  they 
can  be  applied. 


The  Explanation. 

A.  A director  by  which  to  guide 
the  knife  in  the  opening  of  ablceffes 
that  are  burlt  of  therpfelves,  or  firff 
pundtured  with  a lancet.  This  in- 
jiiument  fhould  be  made  either  of 
fteel,  iilver,  or  iron,  but  fo  tempered, 
that  it  may  bebentand  accommodated 
to  the  direction  of  the  cavity.  It  is 
pfually  made  quite  ltraight  ; but  that 
form  prevents  the  operator  from 
holding  it  firmly  while  he  is  putting, 
jipon  which  account  I have  given  mine 
the  fnape  here  rep refen ted.  The 
jnaqner  of  ufing  it,  is  by  puffing  the 
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thumb  through  the  ring,  and  fupport- 
ing  it  with  the  fore-finger,  while  the 
llraight-edged  knife  is  to  Hide  along 
the  groove  with  its  edge  upwards, 
towards  the  extremity  of  theabicefs. 

f>.  The  llraight-edged  knife,  pro- 
per for  opening  abfcelfes  with  the 
a Hi  (t  a nee  of  a director  ; but  which, 
in  few  other  ref.  ects,  is  preferable  to 
the  round-edged  knife. 

C.  A crooked  needle,  with  its 
convex  and  concave  lides  fharp.  'This 
is  ufed  cnly  in  the  future  of  die  ten-- 
don,  and  is  made  thin,  that  but  few 
of  the  abres  of  fo  Header  a body  as  the 
tendon  may  be  injured  inthepafsing 
of  it.  The  needle  is  large  enough  for 
Hitching  the  te.ido  Achilles. 

D.  The  la rgell  crooked  needle  ne- 
ceffary  for  tying  of  any  veffels,  and 
ihouidbe  ufed  with  a ligature  of  the 
fize  of  that  I have  threaded  it  with  in 
taking  up  the  fpermatic  veli’els  in 
caftration,  or  the  femoral  and  humeral 
arteries  in  amputation.  This  needle 
may  alfo  be  ufed  in  fewing  up  deep 
wounds. 

E.  A crooked  needle  and  ligature 
of  the  moll  ufeful  fize,  being  not 
much  too  little  for  the  largelt  veffels, 
nor  a great  deal  too  big  for  the 
fmalleft  ; and  therefore  in  the  taking 
up  of  the  greateft  number  of  veffels  in 
an  amputation,  is  the  proper  needle 
to  be  employed.  Tills  needle  alio  is 
of  a convenient  fize  for  fewing  up 
rnoft  wounds. 

F.  A fmall  crooked  needle  and  li- 
gature for  taking  up  the  lefier  arteries, 
iuch  as  thofe  of  the  fcalp,  and  tkofe 
of  the  (kin  that  are  wounded  in  open- 
ing abfcelfes.  Great  care  ihould  be 
taken  by  the  makers  of  thefe  needles, 
to  give  them  a due  temper;  for  it  they 
are  too  foft,  the  force  fometimes  ex- 
erted to  carry  them  through  thefleili, 
will  bend  them ; if  they  are  too 
brittle  they  fnap;  both  which  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  be  terrible  in- 
con  veniencies,  if  the  furgeon  be  not 
provided  with  a fufficient  number  of 
them.  It  is  f f great  importance  alfo 
to  give  them  the  form  of  part  of  a 
circle,  which  makes  them  pafs  much 
more  readily  round  any  veil'd,  than 
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if  they  were  rnade  partly  of  a circle, 
And  partly  of  a ftraight  line  ; and  in 
taking  up  veflels  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  wound,  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
it  being  impracticable  to  turn  the 
needle  with  a ftraight  handle,  and 
bring  it  round  the  veffel  when  in  that 
fituation.  The  convex  furface  of 
the  needle  is  flat,  and  its  two  edges 
are  {harp.  Its  concave  fide  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  furfaces,  rifing  from  the 
edges  of  the  needle,  and  meeting  in  a 
fidge  or  eminence,  fo  that  the  needle 
has  three  fides.  This  eminence  of  the 
fnbftance  of  the  needle  on  its  infide, 
ftrengthens  it  very  much,  but  it  is  not 
continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
needle,  which  is  flat  towards  the  eye  ; 
fome  are  made  round  in  this  part,  but 
they  cannot  be  held  fteady  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  are  there- 
fore unfit  for  ufe..  There  have  been 
needles  made  with,,  the  eminence  oa 


the  convex  fide,  and  a flat  furface  trft 
the  concave  fide,  but  I do  not  fee  any* 
particular  advantage  in  that  ftru&urc. 
The  beft  materials  for  making  liga- 
tures, are  the  flaxen  thread  that  fhoe- 
makers  ufe ; which  is  fuflkicntly 
ftrong  when  four,  fix,  or  eight  of 
the  threads  are  twilled  together  and 
waxed,  and  is«not  fo  apt  to  cut  the 
veflels  as  threads  that  are  more  finely 
fpun ; though  the  prevention  of  this 
accident  will  depend  in  a great  mea- 
fure  on  the  dexterity  of  the  operator, 
who  is  carefully  to  avoid  the  tying 
them  with  too  great  a force. 

G.  A ftraight  needle  fuch  as  glovers 
ufe,  with  a three-edged  point,  ufeful 
in  the  uninterrupted  future,  in  the 
future  of  tendons,  where  the  crooked 
one  C,  is  not  preferred,  and  in  few- 
ing  up  dead  bodies,  and  is  rather 
more  handy  for  taking  up  the  veflels 
of  die  fcalp; 
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WHEN  a wound  is  re- 
cent, and  the  parts  of 
it  are  divided  by  a fharp 
instrument,  without  any  farther  vio- 
lence, and  in  luch  a manner  that  they 
may  be  made  to  approach  each  other, 
by  being  returned  with  the  hands, 
they  will,  if  held  in  dole  contaft  for 
fome  time,  re-unite  by  inofcuiation, 
£nd  cement  like  one  branch  ol  a tree 
ingrafted  on  another.  T o maintain 
them  in  this  fituation,  feveral  forts 
of  futures  have  been  invented,  and 
formerly  praftifed,  but  the  number 
of  them  has  of  late  been  -very  much 
reduced.  Thofe  now  chiefly  defend- 
ed,. are  the  interrupted,  the  glover  s, 
the  quilled,  the  twilled,  and  the  dry 
futures  ; but  the  interrupted  and 
twilled,  are  alrnoll  the  only  ufeful 
ones  ; for  the,  quilled  is  never  prefe- 
rable to  tbs  interrupted  : the  dry  ia- 
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ture  is  ridiculous  in  terms,  fine©  it  If 
only  a piece  of  plaller  applied  in  ma- 
ny different  ways  to  re-unite  the  lip* 
of  a wound  : and  the  glover  s or  un- 
interrupted Hitch,  which  is  advifed  in 
fuperficial  wounds,  to  prevent  the  de- 
formity of  a fear,  does  rather,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  Hitches,  occafion 
it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected  -in 
favour  of  a comprefs  and  flicking- 
plaHcr  ; the  only  hiflance  where  I 
would  recommend  it,  is  in  a wound 
of  the  inteHine  : the  manner  of  mak- 
ing this  future  I fhall  deferibe  in  the 
chanter  of  Gaflroraphy. 

prom  the  defeription  I have  given 
of  the  Hate  of  a wound  proper  to  be 
fewed  up,  it  may  be  readily  conceiv- 
ed, that  wounds  are  not  fit  fubjeft* 
for  future,  when  there  is  either  a con- 
tufion,  laceration,  lofs  of  fubfiance, 
great  inflammation,  difficulty  of 
* • brtnjgwy 
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bringing  the  lips  into  appofition,  or 
fome  extraneous  body  infinuated  in- 
to them  ; though  fometimes  a lace- 
rated wound  may  be  aflifted  with  one 
or  two  ditches.  It  has  formerly  been 
forbidden  to  few  up  wounds  of  the 
head  ; but  this  precaution  is  very  lit- 
tle regarded  by  the  moderns ; though 
the  ill  effects  I have  frequently  feen 
from  matter  pent  up  under  the  fcalp, 
and  the  great  convenience  there  is  ol 
ufing  bandage gn  the  head,  have  Con- 
vinced me,  that  much  lefs  harm 
would  be  done,  if  futures  were  ufed 
in  this  part  with  more  caution. 

If  we  ditch  up  a wound  that  has 
none  of  thele  obdacles,  we  always 
cmplov  the  interrupted  future,  pai- 
ftng  the  needle  two,  three,  or  four 
tfipes,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
it,  though  there  can  feldom  be  more 
than  three  ditches  required. 

The  method  of  doing  it  is  this : 
the  wound  being  emptied  of  the 
grumous  blood,  and  vour  affidant 
having  brought  the  lips  ofit  together, 
that  they  may  lie  quite  even,  you 
carefully  carry  your  needle  from 
without,  inwards  to  the  bottom,  and 
fo  on  from  within  out  wards,  ufing’ 
the  caution  of  making  the  punCture 
far  enough  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  which  wiil  not  only  facili- 
tate the  pafsing  the  ligature,  but  will 
alfo  prevent  it  from  eating  through 
the  (kin  and  flefh  ; this  didance  may 
be  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  inch : 
as  many  more  ditches  as  you  lhall 
make,  will  be  only  repetitions  of  the 
fame  piocefs.  The  threads  being  all 
pafled,  you  begin  tying  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  though  if  the 
lips  are  held  carefully  together  all  the 
while,  as  they  fhouid  be,  it  will  be 
of  no  great  confequence  which  is 
done  firit-  The  mod  ufeful  kind  of 
knot  in  large  wounds,  is  a fingle  one 
fird  ; over  this,  a little  linen  corr<- 
prefs,  on  which  is  to  be  made  another 
fingle  knot,  and  then  a flip-knot, 
which  may  be  loofened  upon  any  in- 
flammation ; but  in  fmall  wounds 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  double 
knot  alyne,  without  any  comp  refs 
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to  tie  it  upon  ; and  this  is  mod  gene, 
rally  pradlifed.  If  a violent  inflam-* 
mation  fhouid  fucceed,  loofening  the 
ligature  only  will  not  fuffice,  it  mutt' 
be  cut  through  and  drawn  away, -and 
the  wound  be  treated  afterwards  with- 
out any  future.  When  the  wound  is 
fmall,  tire  lefs  it  is  didurbed  by  dreflf- 
ing,  the  better;  but  in  large  ones, 
there  u ill  fometimes  be  a confidcrablc 
difeharge,  and  if  the  threads  be  not 
cautiouily  carried  through  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  abftefles  will  frequently 
enfuc  from  the  matter  being  pent  up 
underneath,  and  not  finding  iflfue.  If 
no  accident  happen,  you  mud,  after 
the  lips  are  firmly  agglutinated,  take 
away  the  ligatures,  and  drefs  the  ori- 
fices which  they  leave. 

It  mud  be  remembered,  that  dur- 
ing the  cure,  the  future  jnuft  be  al- 
ways affided  by  the  application  of 
bandage,  if  poifible,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  the  greated  importance  ; 
and  that  fort  of  bandage  with  two 
heads  and  a flit  in  the  middle,  which 
is  by. much  the  bed,  will  in  mod  cafes 
be  found  practicable. 

The  twitted  future  being  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  hare-lip,  I 
(hall  referee  its  defeription  for  the 
chapter  on  that  head. 


CHAP . II. 

OF  THE  SUTURE  OF  TENDON’S. 


O U N D S of  the  tendons  are 
not  only  known  to  heal  again,  but 
even  to  admit  of  fewingup  like  thofc 
of  the  fiefhy  parts,  though  they  u» 
not  re-unite  in  fo  fhort  a tiifie.  When 
a tendon  is  partly  divided,  it  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  an  exceffive 
pain,  inflammation,  &c.  in  confe- 
quence of  the  remaining  fibres  being 
ft  retched  and  forced  by  the  action  or 
the  inufcle,  which  nectflfarily  will 
contract  more,  when  fome  of  its  re- 
finance is  taken  away  : to  obviate  this 
mifehief,  it  has  been  hitherto  an  in- 
difpu table  maxim  in  furg-ery,  to  cut 
the  tendon-  quite  through,  and  imme- 
diately 
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i d lately  afterwards  perform  the  future  ; 
but  I do  not  think  this  practice  ad- 

i vifeable,  for  though  the  divifion  ot 
the  tendon  afford  prefent  cafe,  yet 
the  mere  flexion  of  the  joint  will 
have  the  fame  efteCI,  if,  for  example, 
it  be  a wound  of  a flexor  tendon  : 
belides,  in  order  to  few  up  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tendon  when  divided, 
we  are  obliged  to  put  the  limb  in 
fuch  a fituation,  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  coiytaCf,  and  even  to 
fullain  it  in  that  pofture  to  the  finifh- 
ingofthe  cure;  if  then,  the  poflure 
will  lay  the  tendon  in  this  pofition, 
we  can  likewife  keep  it  fo  without 
ufmg  the  future,  and  more  fure  of  its 
not  flipping  away,  which  fometimes 
happens  from  any  carelefs  motion  of 
the  joint,  when  the  flitches  have  al- 
moft  woren  through  the  lips  of  the 
wound  ; on  which  account,  I would 
by  all  means  advife,  in  this  cafe,  to 
forbear  the  future,  and  only  to.  fa- 
vour the  fituation  of  the  extremities 
of  the  tendon,  by  placing  the  limb 
properly. 

If  it  fhould  be  fuggefted,  that,  for 
want  of  a farther  feparation,  there 
will  not  be  inflammation  enough  to 
produce  an  adheflon  ot  the  fevcral 
parts  of  the  wound,  which  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  as  the  property  of 
this  fort  .of  cicatrix,  though  it  be 
likewife  of  all  others  ; I fay,  that 
the  inflammation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wound,  and  a fmall 
wound  is  certainly  more  likely  to 
recover  than  a large  one.  If  it  fhould 
be . objefted,  that  keeping  the  limb 
in  one  pofture  the  whole  time  of  the 
cure,  will  bring  on  a contraction  of 
the  joint,  the  objection  is  as  ftrong 
againft  the  future  ; and  now  I am 
upon  this  fubjetf,  I would  advife 
furgeons  to  be  lefs  apprehenfive  of 
contractions  after  inflammations  of 
. the  tendons,  than  practice  (hews  tney 
arc  : for  perhaps  there  is  hardly  any 
. one  rule  has  done  more  mifchief 
than  that  of  guarding  againft  this 
confequence  ; and  I would  lav  it 
down  as  a method  to  be  purfued  at 
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all  times,  to  favour  the  joint  in  thefe 
diforders,  and  keep  it  in  that  pollute 
we  And  molt  cafy  for  the  patient. 
rl  he  rifque  of  an  immoveable  con- 
traction in  fix  weeks,  is  very  little, 
but  the-  endeavour  to  avoid  it  has 
been  the  lofs  ot  111  ny  a limb  in  half 
the  time. 

But  when  the  tendon  is  quite  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  ends  are  withdrawn 
from  one  another,  having  brought 
them  together  with  your  lingers,  you 
may  few  them  with  a Araight  trian- 
gular-pointed needle,  palling  it  from 
without  inwards,  and  from  within 
outwards ; in  fmall  tendons,  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  from  their  ex- 
tremities, and  in  the  tendo  Achillis 
half  an  inch  : I have  fometimes  em- 
ployed two  threads  in  fewing  up  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  I believe  it  is 
generally  advife^ble  to  do  fo,  rather 
than  to  trull  to  a Angle  future. 

Some  furgeons,  for  fear  the  mufcle 
fhould  contract  a little  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  care,  advife  not  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  tendon  into  an  exaCt 
appoiition,  but  to  lay  one  a little  over 
the  other,  which  allowing  for  the 
contraction  that  always  enfues  in 
fome  degree,  the  tendon  will  become 
a Araight  line,  and  not  be  Ihortened 
in  its  length.  As  the  wound  of  the 
Ikin  will  be  nearly  tranfverfe,  I would 
not  have  it  raifed  to  expofe  more  of 
the  tendon,  but  rather  fewed  up  with 
it,  which  will  conduce  to  theftrength 
of  the  future.  The  knot  of  the  liga- 
ture is  to  be  made  as  in  other  wounds, 
and  the  dreflings  are  to  be  the  fame  r 
there  is  a fort  of  thin  crooked  needle 
that  cuts  on  its  concave  and  convex 
fldes,  which  is  very  handy  in  the 
future  of  large  tendons,  and  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Araight  one.  During 
the  cure,  the  dreflings  mult  be  fuper- 
ficial,  and  the  parts  kept  fteady  with 
paiteboard  and  bandage ; the  fmall 
tendons  re-unite  in  three  weeks,  but 
the  tendo  Achillis  requires  fix  at  lc  ifl, 
and  by  violent  exercil'e  I have  known 
it  toren  open  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks; 
though  in  the  inAance  I allude  to,  X 
6 ' £ brought 
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brought  the  lacerated  tendons  to  per- 
fect re-union,  without  a future,. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  GASTRORAPHY. 

Th  E account  of  this  operation 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
■furgical  writers,  and  occafioned  much 
■debate  about  the  proper  rules  for 
performing  it ; and  yet  what  makes 
the  greateft  part  of  the  defeription, 
-can  haTdly  ever  happen  in  pradice, 
-and  the  reft  but  very  feldom.  I have 
'been  told  that  Du  Verney,  who  was 
•the  moft  eminent  furteon  in  the 
French  army  a great  many  years, 
during  the  wars  and  fafhion  of 
duelling,  declared  he  never  had  once 
an  opportunity  of  pradlifing  the  gaf- 
rroraphy,  as  that  operation  is  gene- 
rally deferibed  ; for- though  the  word, 
in  ftridnefs  of  etymology,  fignifies 
no  more  than  fewing  up  any  wound 
of  the  belly,  vet  in  common  accep- 
tation, it  implies  that  the  wound  of 
the  belly  is  complicated  with  another 
of  the  inteftine.  Now  the  fymptoms 
laid  down  for  diftinguifhing  when  the 
inteftine  is  wounded,  do  not  with  any 
certainty  determine  it  to  be  wounded 
only  in  one  place,  which  want  of  in- 
formation, makes  it  abfurd  to  open 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  come  at  it  ; 
■if  fo,  the  operation  of  ftitching  the 
.bowels  can  only  take  place  where  they 
fall  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  we  can 
foe  where  the  wound  is,  or  how  many 
wounds  there  are  . if  it  happens  that 
the  inteftines  fall  out  unwounded,  the 
bunnefs  of  the  furgeon  is  to  return 
them  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  fpirituous  or  emollient  fomenta- 
tions; and  in  cafe  they  puff  up  fo  as 
to  prevent  their  reduction  by  the  fame 
•orifice,  you  may,  with  a' knife  or 
. probe-feiffars,  fufficiently  dilate  it 
for  that  purpefe,  or  even  prick  them 

• to  let  out  the  wind,  laying  it  down 
for  a rule  in  this,  and  all  operations 

* H>tere-  the  omentum  protrudes,  to 


treat  it  in  the  method  I fhall  deferibe 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Bubonocele. 

Upon  the  fuppoiition  of  the  in- 
teftine being  wounded  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  require  the  operation  (for  in 
fmall  punftures  it  is  not  neceflary) 
the  method  of  doing  it  may  be  this : 
taking  a ftraight  needle  with  a fmall 
thread,  you  lay  hold  of  the  bowel 
with  your  left  hand,  and  few  up  the 
w'ound  by  the  glover’s  ftitch,  that  is, 
by  palling  the  needle  through  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  from  within  outwards 
all  the  way,  fo  as  fo  leave  a length  of 
thread  at  both  ends,  which  are  to 
hang  out  of  the  incifion  of  the  abdo- 
men ; then  carefully  making  the  in- 
terrupted fu  tu  re  oftheexternal  wound, 
you  pull  the  bowel  by  the  fmall  thread 
into  contact  with  the  peritonaeum, 
in  order  to  procure  an  adhefion,  and 
tie  them  upon  a fmall  bolfter  of  linen; 
though  I think  it  would  be  more 
fee u re  to  pafs  the  threads  with  the 
ftraight  needle  through  the  lower 
edges  of  the  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
which  would  more  certainly  hold  the 
inteftine  in  that  fituation.  In  about 
fix  days,  it  is  faid,  the  ligature  of 
the  inteftine  will  be  loofe  enough  to 
be  cut  and  drawn  awav,  which  muft 
be  done  without  great  force  ; in  the 
interim,  the  wound  is  to  be  treated 
with  fuperficial  drefiings,  and  the 
patient  to  be  kept  very  ftill  and  low. 


CHAP.  IF. 

OF  THE  BUBONOCELE. 

"When  the  inteftine  oromentum 
falls  out  of  the  abdomen  into  any 
part,  the  tumour  in  general  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Hernia , which  is  far- 
ther Specified  either  from  the  difference 
of  fituation,  or  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. When  the  inteftine  or  omen- 
tum falls  through  the  navel,  it  is  call- 
ed a Hernia  umbellicalis , or  Exompba- 
los  ; when  through  the  rings  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  into  the  groin. 
Hernia  inguinalis ; or  if  into  the  fera- 
tum,  Scrotalis  : thefe  two  laft,  tho’ 
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the  firft  only  is  properly  fo  called,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Bubonocele. 
When  they  fall  under  the  Iigamen- 
tum  fallopii,  through  the  fame  paf- 
fage  that  the  iliac  veffels  creep  into 
the  thigh,  it  is  called  Hernia  femora - 
Us.  The  bubonocele  is  alfo  fome- 
tirnes  accompanied  with  a defeent  of 
the  bladder : however,  the  cafe  is  ve- 
ry rare;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  is 
known  by  the  patient’s  inability  to 
urine,  till  the  hernia  of  the  bladder  is 
reduced  within  the  pelvis.  With  re- 
gard to  the  contents  charafterifing 
the  fweliing,  it  is  thus  diitinguifhed  : 
if  the  intertine  only  is  fallen,  it  be- 
comes an  Entcrocele ; if  the  omentum 
(epiploon)  Epiplocele ; and  if  both, 
Entero-Epiploccle.  There  is  befides 
thefe,  another  kind  of  hernia  men- 
tioned and  deferibed  by  the  moderns, 
when  the  inteftine  or  omentum  is  in- 
finuated  between  interfaces  of  the 
mufcles,  in  different  parts  of  the  bel- 
ly. This  hernia  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  place  affected,  and  is 
called  the  Hernia  v entrails  ; and  laft- 
ly,  there  have  been  a few  inftances, 
where  the  inteftines  or  omentum  have 
have  fallen  through  the  great  foramen 
of  the  ifehium  into  the  internal  part 
of  the  thigh,  between  and  under  the 
anterior  heads  of  the  triceps  mufcle. 

All  the  kinds  of  hernias  of  the  in- 
teftines  and  omentum,  are  owing  to 
a preternatural  dilatation  of  the  par- 
ticular orifices  through  which  they 
pafs,  and  not  to  a laceration  of  them, 
which  laft  opinion  (together  with  a 
fuppofed  laceration  of  the  perito- 
naeum) has  however  prevailed  fo 
much,  as  by  way  of  eminence  to  give 
name  to  the  diforder,  which  is  known 
more  by  that  of  rupture,  than  by  any 
of  thofe  I have  here  mentioned ; on 
which  account  I (hall  beg  leave  to 
make  ufe  of  it  myfelf. 

The  rupture  of  the  groin,  or  fero- 
tum,  is  the  nioft  common  fpecics  of 
hernia,  and  in  young  children  is  ve- 
ry frequent,  but  it  rarely  happens  in 
infancy  that  any  mifehiefs  ari f e from 
it.  For  the  moil  part,  the  inteiline 
returns  of  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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abdomen  whenever  the  perfon  lie* 
down,  at  leafl  a fmall  degree  of  com* 
predion  will  make  it.  To  fecure  the 
inteftinc  when  returned  into  its  proper 
place,  there  are  ileel-truffes  now  fo 
artfully  made,  that,  by  being  accom- 
modated exactly  to  the  part,  they  per- 
form the  office  of  a bolder,  without 
galling,  or  even  fitting  uneafy  on  the 
patient.  Thefe  inftruments  are  offo 
great  fervice,  that  were  people  who 
arefubjedf  to  ruptures  always  to  wear, 
them,  I believe  very  few  would  die 
of  this  diitemper  ; iince  it  often  ap- 
pears, upon  enquiry,  when  we  per- 
form the  operation  for  the  bubono- 
cele, that  the  neceffity  of  the  opera- 
tion is  owing  to  the  negledl  of  wear- 
ing a trufs. 

In  the  application  of  a trufs  to  thefe 
kinds  of  fwellings,  a great  deal  of 
judgement  is  fometimes  neceffary,  and 
for  want  of  it  we  daily  fee  truffes  put 
even  on  buboes,  indurated  tefticles, 
hydroceles,  & c.  ; but  for  the  hernias 
I have  deferibed,  I fhalj  endeavour  to 
lay  down  two  or  three  rules,  in  order 
to  guide  more  pofitively  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  or  forbearing 
them. 

If  there  is  a rupture  of  the  inteftine, 
only,  it  is  e fily,  when  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  fupported  by  an  inftru- 
ment ; but  if  of  the  omentum,  not- 
withftanding  it  may  be  returned,  yet 
I have  feldoin  found  the  redudlion  to 
be  of  much  relief,  unlefs  there  is  only 
a fmall  quantity  of  it ; for  the  omen- 
tum will  lie  uneafy  in  a lump  at  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and,  upon  re- 
moval of  ;the  inftrument,  drop  down 
again  immediately  ; upon  which  ac- 
count, feeing  the  little  danger  and 
pain  there  is  in  this  kind  of  hernia,  I 
never  recommend  any  thing  but  a bag- 
trufs,  to  fufpend  tlie  ferotum,  and 
prevent,  poffibly  by  that  means,  the 
increafe  of  the  tumour.  The  differ- 
ence of  thefe  tumours  will  be  diitin- 
gu iffied  by  the  feel ; that  of  the  omen- 
tum feeling  flaccid  and  rumpled,  the 

other  more  even,  flatulent,  andfpringy. 

Sometimes,  in  a rupture  of  both  the 
inteftinc  and  omentum,  the  gut  ma^ 
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be  reduced,  but  the  omentum  will  with  Tome  inftrument,  to  make  room 
Hill  remain  in  thefcrotum  ; and  when  for  its  return  ; which  dilatation  is  the 
thus  circumllanced,  moil  furgeons  ad-  operation  for  the  bubonocele, 
rife  a bng-trufs  only,  upon  a fuppofi-  It  rarely  happens  that  patients  fub- 
tion  that  the  preffure  of  a Heel  one,  mit  to  this  incifion  before  the  gut  is 
by  Hopping  the  circulation  of  the  mortified,  and  it  is  too  late  to  do  fer- 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  omentum,  vice;  not  but  that  there  are  inHances 
would  bring  on  a mortification;  but  of  people  furviving  fmall  gangrenes, 

I have  learned,  from  a multitude  of  and  even  perfectly  recovering  aftcr- 
thofe  cafes,  that  if  the  inflrument  be  wards.  I myfelf  have  been  an  eye- 
nicely  fitted  to  the  part,  it  will  be  a witnefs  of  the  cure  of  two  patients, 
comprefs  fufiicient  to  fufiain  the  who,  fome  time  after  the  operation, 
bowel,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  when  the  efehar  feparated,  diichargcd 
hard  enough  to  injure  the  omentum;  their  farces  thro’ the  wound,  and  con- 
fo  that,  when  a great  quantity  of  in-  tinned  to  do  fo  for  a few  weeks,  in 
tefiine  falls  down,  though  it  be  com-  fmall  quantities,  when  at  length  the 
plicated  with  the  defeent  of  the  omen-  intefiine  adhered  to  the  external, 
turn,  the  rupture  will  conveniently  wound,  and  then  was  fairly  healed, 
and  fafely  admit  of  this  remedy.  In  mortifications  of  the  bowels. 

There  are  fome  furgeons,  who,  to  when  fallen  out  of  the  abdomen  into 
prevent  the  trouble  of  wearing  a trufs,  the  navel,  it  is  not  very  uncommon 
when  the  intefiine  is  reduced,  deftroy  for  the  whole  gangrened  intefiine  to 
thefkin  over  the  rings  of  theabdomi-  feparate  from  the  found  one,  fo  that 
nil  mufcles  with  a cauftic,  of  the  fize  the  excrement  mult  necelfarily  ever 
of  a half-crown  piece,  and  keep  their  after  be  difeharged  at  that  orifice: 
patients  in  bed  till  the  cure  of  the  there  are  likewife  a few  inHances, 
wound  is  finifhed  ; proposing  by  the  where  the  rupture  of  the  ferotum  has 
Hridure  of  the  cicatrix  to  fupport  it  mortified,  and  become  the  anus,  the 
in  the  abdomen  for  the  future ; but,  patient  doing  well  in  every  other 
by  what  I have  feen,  the  event,  tho’  refped  ; nay,  I have  had  one  infiance 
often  fuccefsful,  is  net  anfwerable  to  of  this  nature  under  my  care,  in 
the  pain  and  confinement ; for  if,  ai-  which  the  excrerpents  were  voided 
ter  this  operation,  the  intefiine  Ihouid  totally  by  the  ferotum  for  three  weeks 
again  fall  down,  which  fometimes  or  a month,  yet  by  degrees,  as  the 
happens,  there  might  poffibly  be  more  wound  healed,  they  paffed  off  chiefly 
danger  of  a ftrangulation  than  before  in  their  natural  courfe,  and  at  lafi  al- 
the  fear  was  made.  This  pradice  moll:  wholly  fo.  Theft:  cafes,  how- 
feems  to  be  more  advifeable  on  wo-  ever,  are  only  mentioned  to  furnifh 
men  than  men;  becaufe  in  men,  the  furgeons  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  fpermatic  cord,  pcffi'bility  of  fuch  events,  and  not  to 
omettmes  intimidates  us  frsrn  ufing  a miflead  them  fo  far  as  to  make  fa- 
cauftic  of  fulficient  ftrength  to  do  the  vourable  inferences  with  regard  to 
proper  office.  gangrenes  of  the  bowels,  which  gene- 

1 have  huherto  confidered  the  rally  are  mortal, 
rupuire  as  eafily  moveable;  but  it  hap-  Before  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
pens  requently,  that  the  intefiine,  ration  for  the  bubonocele,  which  is 
a ter  it  has  paffed  the  rings  of  the  only  to  be  done  in  the  extremity  of 
mu  c cs,  is  prcfently  inflamed,  which  danger,  the  milder  methods  are  to  be 
en  urging  the  tumour,  prevents  the  tried;  thefe are,  fuch  as  will  conduce 
return  o it  into  the  abdomen,  and  to  foothe  the  inflammation;  for  as 
becoming  every  moment  more  and  to  the  other  intent  of  foftening  the 
more  firangled,  it  loon  tends  to  a excrements,  I believe  it  is  much  to  be 
morn  cation,  unlefs  we  dilate  the  queftioned,  whether  there  can  be  any 
pa  lages  i .rough  which  it  has  fallen,  of  that  degree  of  hardnefs  as  to  form 
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the  obdrudion;  and,  in  fad,  thofe 
operators  who  have  unluckily  wound- 
ed the  intedine,  have  proved,  by  the 
thin  difeharge  ofthe  fxces  which  has 
followed  upon  the  incifion,  that  the 
induration  we  feel,  is  the  tenfion  of 
the  parts,  and  not  the  hardened  jumps 
of  excrement. 

Perhaps  except  the  pleurify,  no  dis- 
order is  more  immediately  relieved  by 
plentiful  bleeding  than  this ; clyilers 
repeated,  one  after  another,  three  or 
four  times  (if  rhe  firft  ( r Second  are 
either  retained  too  long,  or  immedi- 
ately returned)  prove  very  efficacious; 
theie  are  Serviceable,  not  only  as  they 
empty  the  great  inteftines  of  their  ex- 
crements and  flatulences,  which  lalt 
arc  very  dangerous,  but  they  likewife 
prove  a comfortable  fomentation,  by 
palling  through  the  colon  all  around 
the  abdomen.  The  Scrotum  and 
groin  mull,  during  the  flay  cf  the 
clyller,  be  bathed  with  warm  Stoops 
wrung  out  of  a fomentation ; and  af- 
ter the  part  has  been  well  fomented, 
you  mult  attempt  to  reduce  the  rup- 
ture : for  this  purpofe,  let  your  pa- 
tient be  laid  on  his  back,  So  that  his 
buttocks  may  be  considerably  above 
his  head:  the  bowels  will  then  retire 
towards  the  diaphragm,  and  give  way 
to  thofe  which  are  to  be  pulhed  in. 
If,  after  endeavouring  two  or  three 
minutes,  you  do  not  find  fuccefs, 
you  may  Hill  repent  the  trial  : I 
have  fometimes,  at  the  end  of  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  returned  Such  as  I 
thought  defperate,  and  which  did  not 
feem  to  give  way  in  the  lealt,  tiil  the 
moment  they  went  up  ; however,  this 
mud  be  pradifed  with  caution,  for 
much  rough  handling  will  be  perni- 
cious. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefc  means, 
the  patient  continues  in  very  great 
torture,  though  not  So  b d as  to 
threaten  an  immediate  mortificaton, 
we  mull  apply  Some  fort  of  pultice  to 
the  Scrotum.  That  which  I ufe  in 
this  cafe,  is  equal  parts  of  oil  and  vi- 
negar, made  into  a proper  confidence 
with  oatmeal:  after  Some  few  hours 
the  fomentation  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
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the  other  directions  put  in  p raft  ice  ; 
and  it  thele  do  not  Succeed,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  it  advifeablc  to  prick 
the  inedine  in  five  or  fix  places  with 
a needle,  as  recommended  by  Peter 
Lowe,  an  old  Englifh  writer,  who 
fays,  he  has  ohen  experienced  the 
good  edefts  ot  this  method  in  the  in- 
guinal hernia,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed. 

Alter  all,  fhould  the  pain  and 
tenfenefs  ot  the  part  continue,  and 
hicc  ughs  and  vomitings  of  the  ex- 
crements Succeed,  the  operation  moil 
take  place  ; tor  if  you  wait  till  a lan- 
guid pulfe,  cold  l'weats,  fubfiding  of 
the  tumour,  and  einphyfematous  feel 
come  on,  it  will  be  mod  likely  too 
late,  as  they  are  pretty  fure  fymptoms 
of  a mortification. 

To  conceive  rightly  of  the  occur- 
rences in  this  operation,  it  mud  be  re- 
membered, that  in  every  fpecies  of 
rupture,  a portion  of  the  peritonaeum 
generally  falls  down  with  whatever 
makes  the  hernia  ; which  from  the 
circumdaace  of  containing  immedi- 
ately the  contents  of  the  tumour,  is 
called  the  Sac  of  the  hernia.  Now, 
the  portion  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
ufually  yields  to  the  impulfion  of  the 
defeending  vifeera,  is  that  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  inmod  opening  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  ]ud  where  the 
membrana  cellularis  peritonaei  begins 
to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis  ot  the 
fpermatic  cord,  fo  that  the  fac  with 
the  vifeera  infinuate  themfelves  in- 
to the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  fper- 
matic cord,  and  lie  upon  the  tu- 
nica vag-malis  of  the  tedicle  : never- 
thelefs,  upon  examination,  I have  alio 
frequently  found  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  in  contad  with  the  tedicle  it- 
felf,  that  is  to  fay,  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  tedicle ; which  I con- 
fefs  has  furprifed  me,  as  one  would 
imagine  that  it  could-  not  have  been 
effeded,  but  by  burlling  through  the 
peritonaeum.  But  a late  difeovery 
has  offered  an  eafy  folution  of  this  ap- 
pearance ; which  is  now  edablidied  as 
a fact,  though  edeemed  a few  years 
Since  as  incredible.  It  appears,  by 
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this  difcovery,  that  for  foinc  months 
during  gedation,  the  tedcs  of  the  foe- 
tus remain  in  the  abdomen,  and  when 
they  defcend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
there  is  an  immediate  communication 
betwixt  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,' 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
obliterated  by  the  coalition  of  the  tu- 
nic with  the  cord  ; but  if  it  happen, 
before  the  coalition  be  effected,  that 
the  intedine  or  the  omentum  fall  into 
the  ferotum,  they  will  neceflhrily  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  ted  s : and 
in  this  manner,  what  we  edeemed  fo 
extraordinary  a phenomenon,  is  rea- 
dily accounted  for. 

From  this  defeription  of  the  de- 
feent  of  thevifeera,  it  is  evident  that 
the  herniary  fac  is  contained  within 
the  tunica  Vaginalis,  and  ought  to 
give  the  idea  of  one  bag  inclofing 
another;  but  in  the  operation,  this 
diltin&ion  of  coats  does  not  always 
appear  : for  the  herniary  fac  fome- 
times  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  that  together  they  make 
but  one  thick  coat.  This  adhefion 
may  podihly  refult  from  the  prefent 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  has 
rendered  the  operation  neccfiary  ; but 
I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  her- 
niary fac  adheres  in  all  bubonoceles 
v.  hich  are  not  very  recent,  and  that, 
when  we  reftore  the  hernia  into  the 
abdomen,  and  fupport  it  by  a trufs, 
it  is  only  the  vifeera,  and  not  the  her- 
niary fac,  which  is  reduced  ; at  lead: 

1 have  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  fe- 
veral  that  I have  diiTected. 

1 he  bed  way  of  laying  vour  patient 
will  be  on  a table  about threefeet  four 
inches  high,  letting  his  legs  hang 
down  ; the?)  properly  fecuring  him, 
you  begin  your  incifion  above  the 
rings  of  the  mpfcles,  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  tiie  tumour,  and  br'ngit 
down  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ferotum.  through  the  membrana  adi- 
pofa,  which  will  require  very  little 
trouble  to  feparate  from  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  confeqnetly,  will  ex- 
pofe  the  rupture  for  the  farther  pro- 
eeffes  of  the  operation  : but  I cannot 
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help  once  more  recommending  it  as  a 
thing  of  great  confequence,  to  begin 
the  external  incifion  high  enough  a- 
bove  the  rings,  fince  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  that  part  of  the  wound:  and 
for  want  of  the  room  this  incifion  al- 
lows, the  mod  expert  operators  are 
fometimes  tedious  in  making  the  di- 
latation. If  a large  vcflel  is  opened 
by  the  incifion,  it  mud  be  taken  up 
before  you  proceed  farther. 

When  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  laid 
bare,  you  mud  cut  carefully  through 
it  and  the  peritonaeum,  in  order  to 
avoid  pricking  the  intedines ; though,, 
to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  not  quite  fo. 
much  danger  of  this  accident  as  is 
reprefented  ; for  fometimes  the  quan- 
tity of  water  feparated  in  the  fac  of 
the  peritonaeum,  raifes  it  from  the 
intedine,  and  prevents  any  farther 
mifehief. 

It  has  been  confidcred  by  fome  as 
an  improvement  in  the  operation, 
where  the  diforder  is  recent,  to  for- 
bear wounding  the  peritonxum,  and 
to  return  the  fac  entire  into  the  abdo- 
men, thinking,  by  this  means,  to 
make  a firmer  cicatrix,  and  more 
furcly  to  prevent  a relapfe  for  the  fu- 
ture ; but  befides  that  it  is  often  im- 
practicable by  reafon  of  its  adhefion, 
the  feeming  neceffity  there  is  of  lett- 
ing out  the  waters  that  are  frequently 
foetid,  of  taking  out  any  part  of  the 
omentum  that  may  poflibly  be  morti- 
fied, and  which  we  cannot  come  at 
without  the  incifion,  and  laftly  of 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  ifiuecf  the 
excrements  out  of  the  wound,  in  cafe 
an  efehar  fhould  drop  from  the  intef- 
tine  (all  which  accidents  happen  fome- 
times very  early)  put  out  of  difpute, 
in  my' opinion,  the  impropriety  of 
this  method. 

The  peri  tonteum  being  cut  through, 
we  arrive  to  its  contents,  the  nature 
of  which  will  determine  the  next  pro- 
cefs : for  if  it  is  intedine  only,  it  mult 
direCtly  be  reduced ; but  if  there  is 
any  mortified  omentum,  it  mud  be 
cut  off;  in  order  to  which  it  is  advif- 
ed  to  make  a ligature  above  the  part 
wounded.,  to  prevent  an  hemorrhage; 
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Jfc»u  t it  is  quite  need  lets,  and  in  fome 
tueafure,  pernicious,  as  it  puckers  up 
the  inteftine,  and  diforders  its  fitua- 
•tion,  if  made  clofe  to  it : for  my 
part,  I am  very  jealous  that  wounds 
of  the  omentum  are  dangerous,  on 
which  account  I cannot  pais  over  this 
proccis  of  the  operation,  without  cau- 
tioning again  ft  cutting  any  of  it  away, 
unlefs  ic is  certainly  gangrened;  and 
-when  that  happens,  1 think  it  advifa- 
ble  to  cut  oft'  the  mortified  part  with 
a pair  of  feiflars,  near  to  the  found 
part,  leaving  a fmall  portion  of  it  to 
leparate  in  the  abdomen  ; which  may 
be  done  with  as -much  fafety  as  to 
.leave  the  fame  quantity  below  a 
ligature. 

V.  hen  the  omentum  is  removed,  we 
next  dilate  the  wound;  to  do  which 
.with  fafety,  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
ftruments  have  been  invented  ; but 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  none  we  can 
ufe  in  this  cafe  with  fo  good  manage- 
ment as  a knife;  and  I have  found 
my  finger  in  die  operation  a much 
better  defence  againft  pricking  the 
bov/els,  than  a diredor  which  I in- 
tended to  employ  : the  knife  muft  be 
a little  crooked,  and  blunt  at  its  ex- 
tremity, like  the  end  pf  a probe. 
Some  furgeons,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
fteady  enough  to  cut  dexteroufly  with 
a knife,  and  may  therefore  perform 
the  incifion  with  probe-feiflars,  care- 
hilly  introducing  one  blade  between 
.the  inteftine  and  circumference  of  the 
rings,  and  dilating  upwards,  and  a 
.little  obliquely  outwards.  When  the 
.finger  and  knife  only  are  employed, 
the  manner  of  doing  the  operation 
will  be  by  prefling  the  gut  down  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  carrying  the 
knife  between  it  and  the  mufcles,  fo 
.as  to  dilate  upwards  about  an  inch, 
which  will  be  a wound  generally 
large  enough  ; but  if,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  fnall  appear  that  the  in- 
teftine is  ftrangqlated  within  the  ab- 
domen, which  may  pojfibly  happen 
from  a contraction  of  the  peritonaeum 
near  the  enterance  into  the  fac  ; in 
-that  cafe  the  incifion  muft  be  con- 
tinued through  the  length  ot  the  con- 
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traded  channel,  of  the  confequencc 
"ill  be  fatal,  notwithlhnding  the  in- 
ti'tine  be  reftorecl  into  the  ferotum  : 
on  this  account  the  operator  ihould 
pafs  his  finger  up  the  fac  into  the 
.abdomen,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
gut,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  ic 
be  fafely  returned  into  its  proper- 
place. 

i I he  opening  being  made,  the  in- 
teftine is  gradually  to  be  pulhed  into 
the.  abdomen,  and  the  wound  to  be 
ft  itched  up  ; for  this  purpofe  fome 
advife  the  quilled,  and  others  the  in- 
terrupted future,  to  be  palled  through 
the  fkin  and  mufcles  ; but  as  there  is 
not  fo  much  danger  of  the  bowels 
tailing  out  when  a dreffing  and  band- 
age are  applied,  and  the  patient  all 
the  while  kept  upon  his  back,  but 
that  it  may  be  prevented  by  one  or 
two  flight  flitches  through  the  fkin 
only,  I think  it  by  all  means  advife- 
able  to  follow  this  method,  fince  the 
ftridlure  of  a ligatdre  in  thefe  tendi- 
nous parts  may  be  dangerous. 

Hitherto,  in  the  description  of  the 
bubonocele,  1 have  fuppofed  the  con- 
tents to  be  loofe,  or  feparate  in  the 
fac;  but  it  happens  fomedmes  in  an 
operation,  that  we  find  not  only  an 
adhefion  of  the  outfide  of  the  perito- 
jr.eum  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
fpermatic  velfels,  but  likewife  of  fome 
part  of  the  inteftines  to  its' internal 
Surface ; and  in  this  cafe  there  is  fo 
much  confuiion,  that  the  operator  is 
often  obliged  to  extirpate  the  tefticle, 
in  order  to  diiTeft  away  and  dif- 
entangle  the  gut,  though  if  it  can  be 
done  without  call  ration  it  ought.  I 
believe,  however,  this  accident  hap- 
pens rarely,  except  in  thofe  ruptures 
that  have  been  -a  long  time  in  the 
ferotum  without  returning:  in  which 
cafe  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the 
operation  are  fo  great,  that  unlefs 
urged  by  the..fymptotns  of  an  in- 
Ha  med  inteftine,  I woul.d  not  have.  if, 
undertaken.  I have  known  two  inr 
fiances  of  perfutis  jo  un eafy  under  thq 
cireiimllance  of  fuch  a load  in  their 
ferotum,  though  not  otherwife  in 
pain,  as  to  deiire  the  operation  ; but 
r me 
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»he  ere rit  In  both  proved  fatal ; which 
I thinlc  lhould  make  us  cautious 
how  we  expofe  a life  for  the  fake  of 
convenience  only,  and  teach  our  pa- 
tients to  content  them  tel  ves  with  a 
bag-trufs  when  in  this  condition. 

The  drefling  of  the  wound  firft  of 
all  may  be  with  dry  lint,  and  after- 
wards as  di retted  in  the  Introduttion. 

The  operation  of  the  bubonocele 
in  women  fo  nearly  refembles  that 
performed  on  men,  that  it  requires 
no  particular  defeription,  only  in 
them  the  ruptuie  is  formed  by  the 
inteftine  or  omentum  falling  down 
through  the  palfage  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  rotundum  into  the  groin,  or  one 
of  the  labia  pudendi  ; where  caufing 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  when  obltrutted 
in  the  ferotum,  it  is  to  be  returned 
by  the  dilatation  of  that  palfage. 


C IJ  A P.  V. 

DF  THE  EPIPLOCELE. 
n^HERE  have  been  a few  inftances 

where  fo  great  a quantity  of  the 
omentum  has  fallen  into  the  ferotum, 
that  by  drawing  the  llomach  and 
bowels  downwards,  it  has  excited 
vomitings,  and  the  fame  train  of 
fymptoms  as  happen  in  a bubonocele, 
in  which  cafe  the  operation  of  open- 
ing the  ferotum  is  neceflary  : the  in- 
cihon  mull  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
that  for  the  rupture  of  the  inteftine, 
and  the  fame  rules  oblerved  with  re- 
gard to  the  omentum,  that  are  laid 
down  in  the  lgft  chapter.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  alfo,  the  rings  of  the  mufcles 
lhould  be  dilated,  or  otherwife, 
though  you  have  taken  away  fome 
of  the  mortified  part  of  the  omentum, 
the  reft  that  is  out  of  its  place,  and 
ftrr.ngled  in  the  perforation,  will 
gangrene  alfo.  The  wound  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
a ter  the  pperation  of  the  bubono- 
cele. What  I have  here  deferibed  as 
an  inducement  to  the  operation, 
lhould,  by  the  experience  I have  had, 
be  tfte  only  one.  There  are  a great 
many  people,  who  are  io  un.afy  yith 


ruptures,  though  they  are  nol  painful, 
that  a little  encouragement  from  fur- 
geons  of  charatter  will  make  them 
lubuiit  to  any  means  of  cure  ; but  as 
I havefeen  two  or  three  patients,  who 
were  in  every  refpett  hale  and  ftrong, 
die  a few  days  after  the  operation, 
the  event,  though  very  furprifing* 
lhould  be  a lelfon,  never  to  recom- 
mend this  method  of  treating  an  epi- 
plocele,  unlefs  it  is  attended  with 
inflammation,  &c. 
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OF  THE  HERNIA  FEMORALIS. 

r J'HIS  fpecies  of  rupture  is  the  fame 
in  both  fexes,  and  formed  by  the 
falling  of  the  omentum  or  inteftine, 
or  both  of  them,  into  the  infide  of 
the  thigh,  through  the  arch  made  by 
the  os  pubis,  and  ligamentum  fallo- 
pii,  where  the  iliac  velfels  and  ten- 
dons of  the  pfoas  and  illiacus  inter- 
nus  mufcles  pafs  from  the  abdomen. 
It  is  very  neceflary  furgeons  lhould  be 
aware  of  the  frequency  of  this  difor- 
der,  which  creates  the  fame  fymp- 
toms as  other  ruptures,  and  muft  firft: 
of  all  be  treated  by  the  fame  methods  : 
the  manner  of  operating  in  thq  reduc- 
tion, is  here  too  fo  exactly  the  fame, 
with  the  difference  of  dilating  the 
ligament  inftead  of  the  rings  of  the 
mufcles,  that  it  would  be  a mere  re- 
petition of  the  operation  for  the  bu- 
bonocele to  give  any  defeription  of  it; 
only  it  may  be  obferred,  that  the 
fpermrruc  cord,  as  it  enters  into  the 
abdomen,  lies  nearly  tranfverfe  to  the 
incifion,  and  clofe  in  contatt  with 
the  ligament,  fo  that,  unlefs  you 
make  the  dilatation  obliquely  out- 
wards, inftead  of  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, you  will  probably  divide  thofe 
veffels. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  EXOMPHALOS. 

npHIS  rupture  is  owing  to  a pro- 
trufion  of  the  inteftine,  or  omen- 
tum, or  bothof them,  at  the  navel,  and 

rarely 
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rarely  happens  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  an 
operation  ; for  though  the  cafe  is 
common,  yet  molt  of  them  are  gra- 
dually formed  from  very  fmall  be- 
ginnings, and  if  they  do  not  return 
into  the  abdomen  upon  lying  down, 
in  all  probability  they  adhere  without 
anv  great  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient, till  l'ome  time  or  other  an  in- 
flammation falls  upon  the  inteftines, 
which  foon  brings  on  a mortification, 
and  death  ; unlefs,  by  great  chance, 
the  mortified  part  feparates  from  the 
found  one,  leaving  its  extremity  to 
perform  the  office  of  an  anus.  In, this 
emergency,  however,  I think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  attempt  the  redu&ion,  if 
called  in  at  the  beginning,  though  the 
univerfal  adhefion  of  the  fac  and  its 
contents,  are  a great  obftacle  to  the 
fuccefs.  The  inffance  in  which  it  is 
moft  likely  to  anfwer,  is,  when  the 
rupture  is  owing  to  any  ftrain,  or  fud- 
den  jerk,  and  is  attended  with  thofe 
diforders  which  follow  upon  the  ftran- 
gulation  of  a gut. 

In  this  cafe,  having  tried  all  other 
means  in  vain,  the  operation  is  abfo- 
lutelv  neceffary  ; which  may  be  thus 
performed  :-*-Make  the  incifion  fome- 
what  above  the  tumour,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  navel,  through  the  mem- 
brana  adipola;  and  then  emptying 
the  fac  of  its  water,  or  mortified  o- 
meiitum,  dilate  the  ring  with  the 
fame  crooked  knife,  conducted  on 
your  finger,  as  in  the  operation  for 
the  bubonocele;  after  this,,  return 
the  inteftines  and  omentum  into  the 
abdomen,  and  drefs  the  wound  with- 
out making  any  ligature  but  of  the 
ikin  only. 
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been  obferved  by  many ; but  there  , 
fire  cafes  enough  known  to  put  a fur- 
geon  upon  enquiry  after  it,  when  the  , 
patient  is  fuddenly  taken  with  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a rupture,  without  any 
appearance  of  one  in  the  navel,  fcro- 
tum,  or  thigh.  1 have  before  defined 
this  hernia  to  be  a ftrangulation  of  the 
gut,  in  fome  of  the  interftices  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  The  man- 
ner of  dilating  it  will  be  the  fame  as 
that  before  directed  in  the  other  her- 
nias. After  the  operation  in  this,  and  . 
all  hernias  where  the  inteftines  have 
been  reduced,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  wear  a trufs,  fince  the  cicatrix  is 
not  always  firm  enough  in  any  of 
thfem  to  prevent  a relapfe. 


PLATE  II. 

Ttt e Explanation. 

A.  The  round-edged  knife,  of  a 
convenient:  fizeLor  almoft  all  opera- 
tions where  a knife  is  ufed.'  The 
make  of  it  will  be  better  underftood 
by  the  figure  than  any  other  deferip- 
tion  ; only  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  handle  is  made  of  a light  wood,  ^ 
as  indeed  the  handles  of  all  inftru- 
ments  fhould  be,  that  the  refinance  to 
the  blades  may  be  better  felt  by  the 
furgeon. 

B.  A pair  of  probe- feiffars,  which 
require  nothing  particular  in  their 
form,  but  that  the  lower  blade  fhould 
be  made  as  fmall  aspoffible,  fo  that  it 
is  ftrong  and  has  a good  edge  ; be- 
caufe,  being  chiefly  ufed'in  ftltulas  in  _ 
ario.  the  introduction  of  a thick ' 
blade  into  the  finus,  which  is  gene- 
rally narrow,  would  be  very  painful 
to  the  patient. 

C.  The  ciooked  knife,  with  the 
point  blunted,  ufed  in  the  operation 
of  the  bubonocele. 


T H E hernia  ventralis  which  fome- 
times  appears  between  the  recti 
mufcles  is  very  large  ; ^>ut  that  tu- 
mour which  requires  the  Operation,  is 
feldom  bigger  than  a walnut,  and  is 
a difeafe  not  fo  common  as  to  have 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  HYDROCELE. 
r-pHE  Hydrocele,  called  alfo  Hernia 
"*■  4<iuoJ'a,  Hydrops  Scroti,  and 
Hj drops  Tcdfs,  is  a watery  tumour 
IT 


of  the  fcroftfm  ; which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multiplicity  of  dif- 
tinftions  tiled  by  writers/  is  but  of 
two  kinds ; the  one,  when  the  water 
is  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  the  other,  when  in  the  membrana 
cellularis  fcroti;  this  lalt  is  alruoit 
alivays  complicated  with  an  anafarca, 
which  fpeeies  of  dropfy  is  an  extra- 
v;lfation  of  the  water  lodged  in  the 
cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa  ; and 
when  thus  circumlt  meed,  will  not  be 
difficult  to  be  diltinguilhed  ; befides 
that,  it  is  fufficiently  c ha raftc riled  by 
the  fhining  and  fofthefs  of  the  (kin, 
which  gives  way  to  the  lead  im- 
preffion,  and  remains  pitted  for  fotne 
time.  The  penis  is  likewife  fometimes 
enormoufly  enlarged,  by  the  inlinu- 
ation  of  t no  fluids  into  the  membrana 
cellularis,  all  which,  fymptoms  are  ab- 
fpluteiy  wanting  in  the  dropfy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

In  the  dropfy  of  the  membrana 
cellularis  fcroti,  the  punfture  with 
the  trocar  is  recommended  by  fome, 
aijd  little  orifices  made  Here  and  there 
with  the  point  of  a lancet,  by  others ; 
or  a fmall  (kanc  of  iilk  palled  by  a 
needle  through  the  (kin,  and  out  again 
at  the  diftancc  of  two  or  three  inches, 
to  be  kept  in  the  manner  of  a feton 
till  the  waters  are  quite  drained  ; but 
the  two  firft  methods  avail  very  little, 
as  they  open  but  two  cells ; and  the 
daft  cannot  bq  fo  efficacious  in  that 
refpeill  Us  incifions.,  and  will  be  much 
more  apt  to  become  troublefome,  and 
jeyen  to  gangrene. 

Indeed  it  is  not  often  proper  to 
perform  any  operation  at  all  upon  this 
part,  fince  the  membrana  cellularis 
icroti,  being  a continuation  of  the 
membrana  adipofa,  fcarifications  made 
through  the  (kin  in  the  fmall  of  the 
legs,  will  effectually  empty  the  lcro- 
tu-m,  • as  I Have  many  times  expe- 
rienced; and  this  place  ought  rather 
to  be  pitched  upon  than  the  other,  as 
being  more  likely  to  anlwer  the  pur- 
pOfe,  ’ by  reafon  of  its  dependency  : 
however,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  waters  fall  in  fo  great  quantifies 
£ato  the  ferotum,  as,  by  dillending 


it  , to  occafion  great  pain,  and  threaten 
a mortification:  the  prepuce  of  the 
penis  alfo  becomes,  very  often  ex- 
cefliveiy  dilated,  and  lo  twilled,  that 
the  patient  cannot  void  his  urine. 
In  thefe  two  initances,  I would  pro- 
pofe  an  incifton  of  three  inches  long, 
to  be  made  on  each  lide  of  the  fero- 
tum,  quite  through  the  Ikin  into  the 
cells  containing  the  water,  and  two 
or  three  of  halt  an  inch  long,  in  any  • 
part  of  the  penis,  with -a  lancet  or 
kni-fe  ;.  all  which  may  be  done  with 
great  fdfety,  and-  fometimes  with  the, 
fuccefs  of  carrying  off  the  difeafe  of 
the  whole  body.  This  I can  pofitively 
fay,  that  though  I have  done  it  upon, 
perfons  of  a very  languid  condition, 
yet,  by  making  the  wound  with  a. 
fharp  inftrument,  and  tre  .ting  it 
afterwards  with  fomentations  and  fofix 
digetlives,  I have  rarely  feenany  in- 
ftanfee  of  a gangrene,  which  is  gene- 
rally fo  much  apprehended  in  this 
cafe. 

The  dropfy  of  the  tunica-  vagina- 
lis, is  owing  to  a preternatural  dif- 
charge  of  that  water  which  is  con- 
tinually feparating  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
tunic,  for  the  moiftening  or  lubricat- 
ing thetefticle,  and  which,  collecting 
too  fad,  accumulates  and  forms,  in’ 
time,  a fwelling  of  great  magnitude  : 
this  is  what  I take  to  be  the  other 
fpeeies  of  hydrocele,  and  the  only  one 
beftdes ; though  from  the  time  of 
Celfus,  down  to  our  own  days,  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeft ' make  two 
kinds  ; one  on  the  infiile  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  another  between  the 
ferotum  and  outlide  of  it  ; and 
among  the  eaufes  alligned  for  this 
diftemper,  the  principal  one  is  the 
derivation  of  water  from  the  afeites, 
which  opinion,  though  univerfally 
received,  is  abfurd  in  anatomy : for 
befides  that  people  affiicied  with  a 
hydrocele,  arc  very  feldom  otherwife 
dropfical ; and  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
with  an  afeit^s  have  no  hydrocele ; 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  Ijke  a purfe  to- 
tally fhut  up  on  the  ..outlide  ofTthe  ab- 
domen, fo  that  no  waterfrom  any 
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fvnrt  can  infin'uate  into  it ; and  with 
relpcd  to  the  notion  of  water  falling 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  fcrotum,  it  is  equally 
impoifible  ; for  though  in  the  hernia 
inteftir.alis  -the  gtrt  falls-  into  this 
part,  yet  in  that  cafe  the  peri tonanim 
(which  would  hinder  the  egtefs  of  the 
water)  falls  down  too,  which  the 
ancients  did  not  know,  and  the  mo- 
derns have  omitted  to  reflect  on,  in 
relation  to  this  fubjed:  it  is  true, 
that  where  the  afeites  is  complicated 
with  a hernia  inteftinaiis,  or  where 
there  has  been  a previous  hernia  of 
the  fcrotum,  and  the  fac  of  the  peri- 
toneum remains  within  the  fcrotum, 
the  Water  of  the  afcites,  in  that  cafe, 
biay  fall  into  the  fac  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  in  that  manner  form  a 
tumour  of  the  fcrotum  ; but  this  is 
hot  properly  a dropfy  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  It  mult  be  here  under- 
flood, that  when  I fay  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,-  I fpeak  of  adults  ; 
for  in  the  fretus,  2nd  even  in  an  in- 
fant ftate,  there  is  a communication  ; 
and  in  thofe  few  in  fiances,  where  the 
communication  is  preferred  to  adult- 
nefs,  the  water  of  an  afeites  may  fall 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis:  but  this 
happens  fo  rarely,  that  it  fhbuld  not 
be  considered  as  an  impeachment  of 
the  preceding  dodrine. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis, is  very  eafily  to  be  diftingnifhed 
from  the  hydrocele  of  the  membrana 
eelhilaWs,  by  dip  preceding  deferip- 
tion-  of  that  fpecies  of  dropfy.  I Iball 
now- explain' bow  it  differs  from  the 
other  tumours  of  the  fcrotum,  viz. 
the'  bubonocele,  epiplocele,  and  en- 
larged tefticle.  In  the  firff  place,  it 
is  leldoni  or  never  attended  with  pain 
in  the  beginning,  and  is  very  rarely 
to  be  imputed  to  any  accident,  as  the 
hernias  of  the  omenturrrand  inteftine 
are;  from  the  time  it  firft  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, it  very  leldom  is  known  to 
difappear  or  diminifh,  but  generally 
continues  to  increafe,  though  irffome 
much  fader  than  in  others;  iw  one 
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jx-rfon  growing  to  a very  painfu' 
difiention  in  a few  months,  whilll  in 
another,  it  lliall  not  be  troublefome 
in  many  years ; nay,  iball  ceafe  to 
'well  at  a certain  period;  and  ever 
alter  continue  in  that  rtnte  without 
any  notable  difiidvantagc,  though  this 
lad  cafe  very  rarely  happens  : in  pro- 
portion as  it  enlarges,  it  becomes 
more  tenle,  and  then  is  faid  to  bo 
tranfparcnt  ; indeed  tile  tranfparency 
is  made  the  chief  criterion  of  the  dif- 
temper,  it  being  conlt  ntly  adviled  to 
hold  a camtiJ  on  one  fide  of  the 
fcrotum,  which;  it  is  faid,  will  fhine 
through  to  the  other,  if  there  be 
water:  but  this  experiment  does  not 
always  an  fiber,  becaufe  fometimes  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  very  much  thick- 
ened, and  fometimes  the  water  itfelf 
is  not  transparent ; fo  that  to  judge 
pofitively  if  there  be  a fluid,  we  muff 
be  guided  by  feeling  a fluctuation: 
and  though  we  do  not  perhaps  evi- 
dently perceive  it,  yet  we  may  be 
perfurfded  there  is  a fluid  of  fome 
kind,  if  we  were  once  allured  that  the 
difteiifion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
mikes  the  tumour  Which  is  to  bedif- 
tihguifned  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

If  the  inteftine,  or  omentum,  form 
the  fwelling,  they  will  be  foff  and 
pliable  (unlefs  inflamed)  uneven  in 
their  furface,  particularly  the  omen- 
tum, and  both  of  them  extend  them- 
felvcs  up  from  the  fcrotum  quite  into 
the  very  abdomen  ; whereas  in  the 
•hydrocele  the  tumour  is  tenfe  and 
fmooth,  and  ceafes  before,  or  at  its 
arrival  to,  the  rings  of  the  abdominal 
miifdes ; becaufe  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  terminates  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  furface  of  die 
belly. 

When  the  tefticle  is  increafed  in  its 
fize,  the  tumour  is  rounder,  and  if 
-not  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  fperrnatie  veffels,  the  cord  may  bb 
bafily  diftinguilhtd  between  the  fwell- 
ing and  abdomen  ; but  without  this 
rule  of  diftin&ion,  either  the  pain,  or 
the  very  great  hardnefs,  will  difeover 
it  to  bb  a difeafe  of  the  tefticle. 

F 2 As 
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As  to  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  by 
external  applications;  or  internal 
means,  after  having  tried  upon  a great 
variety  of  fu bjefts,  moil  of  the  me- 
dicines invented  to  that  end,  I have 
found  but  very  little  fatisfaflion  in 
the  event;  for  if  by  chance ; any  one 
has  mended  under  aphyfieal  regimen,, 
it  mult  be  confelfe  i too,  that  there 
are  dome  inilances  of  people  recover- 
ing, who  have  fo  abfolurcly  neglefted 
themfelves  as  not  even  to  wear  a bag- 
trufs ; on  which  account  I fhouid 
judge  it  advifeable  to  wait  with 
patience  till  the  tumour  becomes 
trobblelome,  and  then  to  tap  it  with 
a lancet  or  trocar.  In  opening  with  a 
Jancet,  it  may  poffibly  happen  the 
orifice  of  the  fkin  fhall  flip  away  from 
that  of  the  tunic,  and  prevent  the 
cgrefsi  of  the  water;  to  obviate  which 
inconvenience,  you  may  introduce  a 
probe,  and  by  that  means  fecure  the 
exaCt  fituation  of  the  wound;  but  if 
the  coats  are  very  much  thickened,  it 
will  be  advifeable  to  ufe  the  trocar 
rather  than  the  lancet.  It  is  fpoken 
of  as  an  eafy  thing  to  hold  the  tefticlc 
with  the  left  hand,  while  we  make  the 
"pundlure .with  the  right;  but  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  very  tenfe,  it  cam 
net  well  be  diftinguiihed  : however, 
I think  there  is  no  danger  of  wound- 
ing it,  if  .you  make  the  punCture  in 
the  inferior  part,  of  the  ferotum. 
During  the  evacuation,  the  ferotum 
muft  be  regularly  pfefied  ; and  after 
the  operation,  a little  piece  of  dry 
Jint  and  ftieking-plafter  are  fufheient. 

This  method  of  tapping,  is  called 
the  palliative  cure;  not  but  that  it 
does  now  and  then  prove  an  abfolute 
one.  To  prevent  the  relapfe  of  this 
chfeafe,  furgeoqs  preferibe  the  mak- 
ing? large  wound,  either  by  i'ncifiop 
or  cauflic,  and  upon  healing  it  after- 
wards, the  firmnefs  and  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  may  bind  up  the  re- 
< :Iaxed  lymphatic  veffels,  and  obitrudt 
.the  farther  preternatural  effufion  of 
their  contents  ; but  by  what  I have 
fecn  ot  this  practice,  it  is  generally 
attended  yvith  fo  much  trouble,  that 
notwithstanding  its  fuccefs  in  .the.  end* 
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I believe  whoever  reads  the  following 
cafes,  will  be  apt  to  difeard  the  me- 
thod, and  abide  rather  by  the  palli- 
ative cure. 


CASE  I. 

A.  B.  aged  44,  a ftrong  man,  never 
in  his  life  having  been  fubjeCt  to  any 
Other  infirmity,  puthimfelf  under  my 
care  for  the  relief  of  a hydrocele  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  ferotum. 

December  3,  j 73 3 , I difeharged 
the  water,  by  making  an  incifion 
through  the  teguments  about  four 
inches  long.  Towards  night  he  grew 
feverifh,  got  noreit,  the  ferotum  and 
tefticle  on  that  fide  beginning  to  in- 
flame, and  the  capillary  arteries 
(dilating)  to  bleed  freely.  He  was 
feized  too  with  a violent  pain  in  the 
back,  which  was  in  a great  meafure 
removed  by  fufpending  the  ferotum 
with  a bag-trufs. 

: From  the  3d  to  the  7th,  continued 
in  a moll  dangerous  condition,  when 
the  fever  tended  to  a crifis,  by  the 
fuppuration  of  both  wound  and 
tefticle, 

From  the  7th  to  the  24th,  he  daily 
acquired  flrength  ; but  the  difeharge 
from  the  tefticle  increafing,  and  the 
finus  penetrating  now  very  deep  to- 
wards the  feptum  feroti,  I opened 
the  body  of  the  tefticle  the  whole 
length  of  the  abfeefs. 

From  the  24th,  the  difeharge 
leffened  furprifingly ; fo  that  in  fix 
days  the  furface  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  tefticle  united  with  the  fero- 
tum, and  there  remained  only  a fuper- 
fiei  il  wound,  which  was  entirely  cica- 
trifed  on  Jan.  10,  1733-4. 

March  31,  1737,  hq  continued  its 
perfect  health. 


CASE  II. 

In  the  year  1 733,1  made  an  incifiqn 
through  the  ferotum  and  tunica  va.- 

ginalJs 
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ginalis  of  a boy  about  eight  years 
of  age,  who  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life  : but  the  fymptumatic  fever 
terminating  at  lait  in  an  abfeef  ; of  the 
fcroturn,  it  proved  his  cure,  though 
with  fome  trouble,  in  a few'  weeks. 


CASE  III. 

A.C.  aged  3 7,  of  a very  hale  ha? 
bit  of  body,  had  complained  of  a tu- 
mour on  one  lide  of  the  fcroturn, 
which  continuing  to  enlarge  for  lix 
years,  he  applied  to  a furgeon,  who 
laid  a fmall  cauftic  on  the  upper  part 
of  it,  and  opening  the  efehar,  emptied 
hear  three  pints  of  water  ; but  he  rc- 
hipfing  foon  after  this,  I undertook 
the  abfolute  cure. 

: December  15,.  1736,  I laid  on  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  fero- 
tum,  a cauftic  about  fix  inches  long, 
and  one  broad. 

December  16,  by  a fmall  pun&ure 
through  the  efehar,  I emptied  above 
a quart  of  water. 

From  the  17th  to  the  24th,  he  con- 
tinue! in  a great  deal  of  pain,  not 
only  in  the  part,  but  in  his  back  and 
loins,  and  had  vtry  little  reft  ; the 
■fcroturn  on  that  fide  became  exceed- 
ingly inflamed,  and  thickened,  the 
Symptomatic  fever  runningvery  high, 
without  any  figns  of  the  digeltion  of 
:the  wound. 

On  the  24th  at  night  he  grew  a 
little  eafier,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
29th,  when  the  Hough  feparated ; but 
the  wound  retained  ltill  a bad  afpetd, 
no  granulations  appe  ring  on  its 
furface. 

• From  December  29,  to  January  5, 
be  remained  in  the  fame  ftate. 

• From  the  5th  to  the  13th,  the 
■fuelling  and  pain  rather  increafed, 

and  that  night  he  was  feized  with  an 
2gue-fit,  which  returned  every  other 
day  twice  more. 

From  the  17th  to  the  26th,  the 
ague  being  flopped,  he  began  to  alter 

• much  for  the  better,  two  impofthuma- 
tions  on  the  fcroturn  being  in  this  in- 
lerimopened.  . 

By  February  i,  the  pain  was  quite 


gone,  the  tumour  very  much  funk* 
and  the  induration  foftened. 

In  a very,  few  days  after,  the 
wound  cicatrized ; and  op  Feb.  24, 
I left  him  in  perfeft  health,  and  free 
from  any  complaint. 

Having  in  the  preceding  cafes  becii 
feemingly  threatened  with  the  death 
of  the  patients,  I tried  the  following 
experiment,  upon  the  reputation  of 
its  having  been  done  with  iuccefs  by 
others. 


CASE  IV. 

A.  D.  aged  forty-two,  had  for 
near  four  years  been  troubled  with  a 
■hydrac.de  on  one  fide,  for  which  I had 
tapped  him  about  twelve  times,  tak- 
ing away  near  a pint  of  clear  water 
each  operation. 

January  3,  t 736-7,  after  having 
emptied  the  tunica  vaginalis,  I in- 
je&ed  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; in 
the  inftant,  he  complained  of  great 
pain,  which  continued  t.o  increafe, 
and  the  next  day  the  teguments  were 
very  much  augmented  in  their  bulk 
and  thicknefs. 

January  7.  The  tenfion  became 
violently  painful,  and  perceiving  a 
ftuftuation,  I made  a pundture,  by 
which  he  yoided  about  half  a pint 
of  water,  very  deeply  tinged  with 
blood,  but  without  any  flavour  of 
the  fpirits  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fmell : this  gave  him  fome  eafe,  but 
the  inflammation  and  thicknefs  con- 
tinued a whole  month,  and  then  ter- 
minated in  two  abfeefles  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  fcroturn,  which  I opened 
the  7th  of  February  following  ; and 
on  their  difeharge,  the  whole  tumour 
fubfided,  leaving  a firm  cicatrix  and 
abfolute  cure  of  that  diforder. 

Something  fimilar  to.4.  D.’s  bloody 
water,  is  the  cafe  of  another  perfori 
who  was  under  my  care : he  had  at 
confidcrable  intervals  of  time  been 
often  tapped,  difeharging  that,  fort 
of  ferous  water  the  tunica  vaginalis 
for  the  moll  part  yields ; at  laft  it  be- 
came tinged  wdth  blood,  and  every 
time  grew  more  bloody  than  the 
other : the  fourth  difeharge  of  this 
kind,  was  attended  with  a remarkable 
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haemorrhage,  and  terminated  ia  an 
abfolute  curt;  no  figns  of  2 relapfe 
appearing  fomc  months  after,  as  I had 
an  opportunity  to  inform  invfrlf. 

1 o the  cafes  above  recited,  I could 
add  liiil  more  that  har  e fallen  within 
my  knowledge,  fince  the  time  I made 
theft  obiervations ; particularly  two, 
attended  with  inflammation  and  ab- 
feefs,  from  the  mere  pundlure  of  the 
lancet : both  of  which  terminated  in 
an  abfolute  cure.  It  may  be  remarked 
however  of  theft  two,  that  one  was 
attended  with  a thickened  tunic,  and 
the  water  bloody  ; and  in  the  other, 
ti.e  coat  was  thickened,  and  the  epi- 
didymis enlarged  and  indurated  from 
a former  gonorrhoea. 

I would  not  how  ever  lie  underftood', 
from  this  catalogue  of  misfortunes, 
that  the  operation  is  never  performed 
without  much  trouble ; feme  exanr- 
les  I have  known  in  its  favour,  but 
y no  means  enough  to  warrant  the 
recommendation  of  it,  unlefs  to  fuch 
patients  who  are  inconfoltable  under 
the  dillemper,  and  are  willing  to  fuf- 
tain  any  thing  for  a cure. 

It  is  worth  obfening,  that  upon 
examination  of  the  feveral  hydfciceles, 
it  a.  ; eared  evidently,  their  Cure  was 
wrought  by  an  univerfal  adheiion  of 
the  tdlicle  to  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  again  of  that  ccat  to  the  parts 
enveloping  it;  from  which -observa- 
tion it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive h®w  it  happens,  that  diftharges 
of  bloody  water  work  a cere ; fince 
inflammations  of  membranes  ahnoft 
perpetually  produce  adbftions  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  theft  dif- 
- charges  are  no  other  than  a mixture 
of  blood  with  the  water  from  the 
ruptured  veflels  of  the  inflamed  tank. 

It  has  been  fnggefted,  that  proba- 
bly the  exposing  the  tunica  vaginalis 
to  the  air,  might  oceafion  the  above- 
mentioned  diforders  ;■  but  bolides  that 
the  cafe  of  the  injefted  fp.  vin.  tkc 
calc  of  the  cauftic,  and  the  two  punc- 
ture.s  are  fufficient  anfwers  to  that 
opinion the  mdances  I have  feen  of 
the  whole  ferotum  feparating-  in  ; a 
gangrene  from  the  tunica-  vaginalis. 
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and  leaving  it  naked  a great  many- 
days  without  any  ill  effedt,  put  it  out 
of  difpure,  that  it  is  the  mere  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunic  produces  the- 
danger.  I have  caftrated  feveral  men, 
whofe  fchirrhous  tefticles  were  accom- 
panied with  a hydrocele,  but  the 
whole  tunica  vaginalis  being  carried 
off  by  the  operation,  they  all  reco- 
vered without  any  bad  fymptoms.  I 
have  here  propofed  an  incifion  Only- 
through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  the 
means  to  effedl  a radical  cure;  but  it 
has  been  faid,  that  to  cut  off  a large 
portion  of;c,  is  a more  effieftual  and 
a lefs  dangerous  operation  ; this  fadt 
J have  lately  taken  under  confident- 
tion,  but  have  not  yet  had  fufficient 
experience  to  form  a pofitive opinion 
on  the  fuhjedi. 

I Avail  linifh  this,  chapter  with  a 
farther  remark  on  the  fuppofed  variety 
of  hydroceles*  Befides  the  imagi- 
nary  one  already  fpecified  between 
the  ftrotum  and  inferior  membranes, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a fpccies.  of 
dropfy  between  the  cremailer  mufde 
and  tunica  vaginalis  : but  I judge  it 
more  likely  to  be  withinfide  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  of  tire  cord,  which  ad- 
hering in  different  places  to  thefper- 
matic  veflels,  may  form  a cyft  or  two 
between  the  adbeilons',  of  which  ar» 
inffiance  has  fallen  under  my  own  ex- 
amination. Indeed,  if  v/e  refledl  on 
the  caufe  of  a dropfy  of  this  part,  we 
mull  neceffarily  confine  it  to  the  infide 
of  the  membrane,  where  only  is  th'a't 
order  of  veflels  w hich  are  the  fubjeft 
of  the  djfeafe.  The  dropfy  of  the 
tyflip  itfelf,  is  the  Jail  fuppofed  fpe- 
ctes,  but  it  is  what  I have  never  feeni ; 
and  from  the  analogy  of  the  teftis,  to 
the  llrudlure  of  other  glands,  that  afe 
riot,  pretended  to  become  dropfical, 
I am- fufpicious  there  is  no  fuch  dis- 
temper. 


C H A P.  X. 

OF  CASTRATION. 

rjpHIS  is  one  of  the  moil  melan* 
choly  operations  in  the  piadtsce 
of  furgery,  fince  it  feldonr 1 taldbs 
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place  but  in  d borders  into  which  the 
patient  is  very  apt  to  relaple,  viz. 
thofe  of  a fchirrhus,  or  cancer  ; for 
under  mod  of  the  fymptoms  defcribad 
asrcndering  it  necetlary,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  improper- ; fuch  as  a hydrocele, 
abfcefs  ot  the  teftis,  an  increafmg 
mortification,  or  what  is  fometimes 
underftood  by  a farcocele ; of  which 
lad  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a word. 
In  the  utmoit  latitude  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  it  is  received  as  a flefhy 
fuelling  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  called 
likewife  hernia  carnofa  ; or  in  fome 
enlargements,  fuch  as  in  a clap,  more 
frequently  hernia  humoralis  ; but  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  is  conftdered  as  a 
flefhy  excrefcence  formed  on  the 
body  of-  the  teftis,  which  becoming 
exceedingly  hard  and  tumefied,  for 
the  mod  part  is  fuppofed  to  demand 
extirpation,  either  by  cutting  or' 
burning  away  the  induration,  or  am- 
putating the  tefticle  : but  this  maxim 
too  precipitately  received,  has,  I ap- 
prehend, Very  much  miiguided  the 
p'ra&itioners  of  furgery. 

In  order  to  conceive  better  of  the 
diftinftion  I am  going  to  make,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  what  is 
called  the  tefticle,  is  really  compofed 
of  two  different  parts,  one  glandular, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  teftis  itfelf ; 
and  one  vafcular  or  membranous, 
known  by  the  name  of  epididymis, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens, or  the  collection  of  the  excre- 
tory dudts  of  the  gland. 

Now  it  fometimes  happens  that  this 
part  is  tumefied,  independent  of  the 
tefticle;  and  feeling  like  a large  ad- 
x’entitious  excrefcence,  anfwers  very 
well  to  the  idea  molt  furgeons  form 
of  a farcocele  ; but  not  being  aware 
of  the  different  nature  and  texture  of 
the  epididymis,  they  have  frequently 
confounded  its  diforders  with  thofe 
of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  and  equally  ref- 
commended  extirpation  in  the  indu- 
ration of  one  or  the  other.  But  with- 
out tiring  the  reader  with  particular 
hi  [lories  of  cafes  relating  to  this  fub- 
jeCt*  I (hall  only  fay,  that  from  dili- 
gent enquiry  I bave  collected,  that  ail 
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indurations  of- the. glandular  part  of 
the  tefticle  not  Ending  to  inflamma- 
tion and  abicefs,  generally,  if  uat 
always,  lead  on  to  fchirrhus  and  can- 
cel, whereas,  thofe  of  die  epididymis 
feklom  or  never  do.  It  is  true,  in 
l'pit-e  of  internal  or  external  means, 
thefe  Lift,  often  retain  their  hardnefs, 
and  fometimes  fuppurate,  but,  how- 
ever, without  much  danger  in  cither 
cafe. 

It  w’ill  not  be  hard  to  account  for 
this  aitierence  ot  confequences,  from 
tumours  of  feemingly  one  and  the 
fame  body,  when  we  refleft  how  much 
it  is  the  nature  of  cancerous  poifons  to 
fix  upon  glands,  and  how  different 
tlie  epididymis  is  from  a glandi 
though  fo  nearly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one. 

I would  not  have  it  fuppofed  from 
what  I havefaid,  that  the  epididymis 
never  becomes  cancerous  ; I-  confefi 
it  may,  fo  may  every  part  of  the  hu- 
man body:  but  I advance, ■ that  it 
rarely  or  never  is  fo,  but  from  ah 
affection  of  the  glandular  part  of  the 
tefticle  firft,  which  indeed  feldom 
fails  to  taint,  and  by  degrees  to  con- 
found it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
make  one  mafs  of  the  two. 

Before  we  C2llrate,  it  is  laid  down 
as  a rule  to  enquire  whether  the  pa- 
tient has  any  pain  in  his  back,  and  in 
that  cafe  to  reject  the  operation,  up- 
on the  reafonable  prefumption  of  the 
fpermatic  veffels  being  likewife  dif- 
eafed  : but  we  are  not  to  be  too  hafty 
in  this  determination  ; for  the  mere 
weight  of  the  tumour  ftretching  the 
cord,  will  fometimes  create  thp  com- 
plaint. To  learn  the  caufe  then 
of  this  pain  in  the  back,  when  the 
fpermatic  cord  is  not  thickened,  let 
your  patient  be  kept  in  bed*  and  fuf- 
pend  his  ferotum,  in  a bag-trufs, 
which  will  relieve  him,  if  difordered 
by  the  weight  only  ; but  if  the  tper- 
matic  cord  is  thickened  or  indurated, 
which  difoafe,  when  attended  with  a 
dilatation  of  the  veliels  of  the  ferotum, 
is  known  by  - the  Greek-  appellations 
circ»cele  and  varicocele,  the  cafe  -is 
defpente  an,d  not  to  be-.i^dertaken-* 
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fetlt  fup'poliAg  no  obftacle  in  the 
way  to  the  operation,"  the  method  of 
doing  it  may  be  this  : — Lay  your  pa- 
tient on  a fquare  table  of  about  three 
feet  four  inches  high,  letting  his  legs 
hang  down,  which,  as  well  as  the  reft 
cf  the  body,  muftbeheld  firm  by  the 
affiftants.  Then,  with  a knife,  begin 
your  wound  above  the  rings  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  that  you  may 
have  room  afterwards  to  tic  the  vef- 
fels,  fince,  for  want  of  this  caution, 
operators  will  neceflarily  be  embar- 
jrafled  in  making  the  ligature  ; then 
carrying  it  through  the  membrana 
adipofa,  if  muft  be  continued  down- 
ward, the  length  of  it  being  iii  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  tefticle.  If 
jt  is  very  final!,  it  may  be  differed 
away  without  taking  any  part  of  the 
ferotum;  but  1 am  not  very  fond  of 
this  method,  becaufe  l'o  much  loofe 
flabby  lkin  is  apt  to  form  abfeeftes  af- 
terwards, and  very  frequently  grow 
callous.  If  the  refticle,  for  inftance, 
weighs  twenty  ounces,  having  made 
one  incifion  about  five  inches  long, 
a little  circularly,  begin  a feeond  in 
the  fame  point  as  the  lirft,  bringing 
it  with  an  oppofite  fweep,  to  meet 
the  other  in  the  inferior  part,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  cut  out  the  fhape  of  an 
oval,  whole  fmalleft  diameter  will  be 
two  inches.  After  this,  difleft  away 
the  body  of  the  tumour  with  the  piece 
of  lkin  on  it  from  the  ferotum,  firft 
taking  up  fome  of  the  blood-vefi'ds, 
if  the  hemorrhage  is  dangerous. 
T hen  pafs  a ligature  round  the  cord, 
pretty  near  the  abdomen  ; and  if  you 
have.fpace  between  the  ligature  and 
tdticle,  a feeond  about  half  an  inch 
lower,  to  make  theftoppage  of  blood 
fti.l  more  fecure.  The  ligatures  may 
b - tied  with  what  is  called  the  fur- 
g on^i  knot,  where  the  thread  is  paff- 
e i through  the  ring  twice,  Tiiis 
4one,  cut  off  the  tefticle  a little  un- 
derneath the  feeond  ligature,  and 

J»afs  a needle  from  the  lkin  at  the 
ower  part  of  the  wound  through  the 
lkin  at  the  upper  part,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  to  envelope  in  fome  degree  the 
kepd  tefticle,  which  will  greatly’  fa- 
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cilitate  and  quicken  the  cute  ; or,  if 
one  ftitch  will  not  anfwcrthe  purpofe* 
you  may  repeat  it  in  fuch  part  of  the 
wound,  where  the  lkin  on  each  fide 
lies  molt  loofe. 

The  method  I hive  here  deferibed 
is  what  I have  molt  frequentlvr  prac- 
tifed  ; but  I think  I ha  ve  of  late  years 
performed  the  operation  with  more 
dexterity,  where  I have  divided  the; 
tefticle  from  the  cord , before  I had 
differed  away  the  lkin  from  die  body 
of  the  refticle;  for  having  had  by 
this  means  an  opportunity  of  laving 
hold  of  its  upper  part,  I could  fepa-  , 
rate  it  from  the  ferotum  wit;h  much 
more  eaie  than  without  that  advan- 
tage. ■ 

1 once  caftrated  a man  whofe  tefti- 
cle  weighed  above  three  pounds, , 
where  fome  of  the  veflels  were  fo  ex- 
ceedingly varicous  and  dilated,  as  , 
nearly  to  equal  the  fiz.e  of  thehumeral 
artery ; however,  I took  up  two  of 
three  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and  ‘ 
purfued  the  operation,  cutting  awJay  . 
near  three-fourths  of  the  lkin,  by* 
which  means  I avoided  a dangecous 
effulion,  as  by  dividing  the  veflels  be-, 
fore  they  were  much  raraefied,  I had 
fewer  ligatures  to  make.  The  fuccefs 
anfwerei  the  deft gn,  and  the.  patient, 
furvived  the  operation  and  healing  of 
the  wound;  but  the  cancerous  hu-. 
mour  falling  on  his  liver  fome  time 
after,  deftroyed  him. 

. In  large  tumours,  fuch  as  the  laft 
I have  mentioned,  it  is  advifeable  to, 
cut  away  great  part  of  the  lkin  ; for 
befidcs  that  the  havnerrhage  will  be 
much  lefs  in  this  cafe,  and  the  opera-, 
tion  greatly  ftiortcned,  the  flrin,  by 
the  great  diftenlion  having  been  ren- 
dered very  thin,  will,  great  part  of, 
it,  if  not  taken  away,  fphacelate,  and 
the  reft  be  more  prone  to  degenerate 
into  a cancerous  ulcer.  . , 

. It  may  be  obferved,  I do  not,  iiv 
order  to  avoid  wounding  the  fperma- 
tic  veflels,  reedmmend  pinching  up 
the  lkin  before  the  incifion,  and  af- 
terwards thruftingthc  fingers  between 
the  membrana  cellulans  and  the  tefti- 
cle, to  tear  the  one  from  the  other  ; 

the 
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the  firft  Is  not  dextrous ; and  the  other 
is  painful ; and  both  of  them,  in  my 
opitiion,  are  calculated  to  prevent 
what  tl'.ere  is  little  or  no  danger  of. 

KMT*  I TO 

C.  H A P.  XL 

OF  THE  PHYMOSIS. 

"J"  H E phymofis  fignifics  no  more 
than  fuch  a ftraightnefs  of  the 
prepuce,  that  the  glans  cannot  be  de- 
nuded ; which,  if  it  becomes  trouble- 
fome  fo  as  to  prevent  the  eg  refs  of  the 
urine,  or  conceal  under  it  chancres  of 
foul  ulcers,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
application,  is  to  be  cut  open.  It 
fometimes  happens  that  children  are 
born  imperforate;  in  which  cafe,  a 
fmall  pundiure,  d relied  afterwards 
with  a tent,  effedis  a cure  ; but  this 
operation  is  chiefly  pradtiled  in  vene- 
real cafes,  in  order  to  expofe  chan- 
cres, either  on  the  glans,  or  within- 
fide  the  prepuce  itfelf : and  here,  if 
the  prepuce  is  not  very  callous  and 
thick,  a mere  incifion  will  anfvver ; 
which  may  be  made  either  with  the 
feiflars,  or  by  flipping  a knife  be- 
tween the  fkin  and  glans  to  the  very 
extremity,  and  cutting  it  up.  The 
lall  method  is  more  eafy  than  that  of 
the  feiflars,  but  it  is  fafer  to  make  the 
wound  on  one  fide  of  the  prepuce 
than  upon  the  upper  part,  for  I have 
fometimes  feen  the  great  vcfiels  on  die 
dorfum  penis  afford  a terrible  hemor- 
rhage, which  may  be  avoided  by  fol- 
Jowingthis  rule;  though  the  prepuce 
remains  better  fliaped  after  an  incifion 
made  in  the  upper  part,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  preferred  by  thofe  who  un- 
derhand how  to  take  up  the  vefiels. — 
In  children  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  prepuce  becomes  very  much  con- 
t rafted  ; and  in  that  cafe,  it  is  acci- 
dentally fubjedt  to  flight  inflamma- 
tions, which  bring  on  fome  fymptoms 
of  the  ftone  ; but  the  difordcr  is  al- 
ways removed  by  the  cure  of  the  phy- 
mofis. 

If  the  prepuce  be  very  large  and 
jadurated,  the  opening  alone  will  not 
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fuflice,  and  it  is  more  advlfeable  to 
take  away  the  callofity  by  eircum- 
cilion,  which  muft  he  performed  with 
a knife  ; and  i!  the  artery  bleed  much, 
it  muft  he  taken  up  with  a fmall  needle 
and  ligature.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
marking here,  that  in  certain  phiy- 
mofes,  the  prepuce  becomes  fo  thick- 
ened, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  elon-' 
gated,  that  it  refembles  the  body  of 
the  penis,  and  has  led  fome  into  the 
miftake  of  fuppofing  they  had  cut  oft* 
a portion  of  the  penis  itfelf,  when  it 
was  only  a monftrous  phymofis. 


CHAP . XII. 

OF  THE  P AR  APHYMO  SIS, 

''JTIE  paraphymofis  is  a difeafe  of 
the  penis,  where  the  prepuce  is 
fallen  back  from  the  glans,  and  can- 
not be  brought  forwards  to  cover  it. 
There  are  many  whofe  penis  is  natu- 
rally thus  formed,  but  without  any 
inconvenience ; fo  that  fince  the  time 
of  tjie  Romans  (fome  of  whom  thought 
it  indecent  to  have  the  glans  bare)  it; 
has  not  been  ufual,  as  I can  find,  to 
perform  any  operation  upon  that  ac- 
count ; but  we  read  the  feveral  pro- 
cures of  it  deferibed  very  particular- 
ly by  Celfus,  who  does  not  fpeak  of 
it  as  an  uncommon  thing.  Molt  of 
the  inftances  of  this  diftemper  are 
owing  to  a venereal  caufe  : but  there 
are  fome,  where  the  prepuce  is  natu- 
rally very  tight,  which  take  their  rile 
from  a fudden  retradtion  of  it,  and 
immediate  enlargement  of  the  glans 
preventing  its  return.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  furgecn  fucceeds  in 
the  redudlion  immediately,  by  com- 
prefling the  extremity  of  the  penis,  at 
the  time  he  is  endeavouring  to  ad- 
vance the  prepuce;  if  lie  does  not, 
let  him  keep  it  iufpended,  and  attempt 
again,  after  having  fomented,  and 
ufed  fome  emollient  applications ; 
but  if,  from  the  contraction  beloW 
the  corona  ghndis,  there  is  fo  great  4 
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ftridure  As  to  threaten  a gangrene,  or 
even  it'  the  penis _is  much  enlarged  by 
water  in  the,  membrana  reticularis, 
forming  tumours  called  cryftallines, 
three  or  four  fmall  ineiftons  mull  be 
made  with  the  point  of  a lancet,  into 
the  (Iridure  and  cryftallines,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  penis; 
which,  in  the  firft  cafe,  will  fet  free 
the  obftrutftion,  and  in  tl>e  other  eva- 
cuate, the  water.  The  manner  of 
drafting  afterwards,  mull  be  with  fo- 
mentations, dige Hives;  and  the  the- 
riaca  Londincnlis  over  the  pledgets. 
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OF  THE  PARACENTESIS. 

rjpHtS  operation  is  an  opening  made 
into  the  abdomen,  in  order  to 
empty  any  quantity  of  extravafated 
water,  colle&ed  in  that  fpecies  of 
dropfy  called  the  afeites  ; but  as  there 
is  much  more  difficulty  in  learning 
when  to  perform,  than  how  to  per- 
form it,  and  indeed  in  fome  inftances 
requires  the  niceft  judgement,  I fhail 
endeavour  to  fpccify  the  diftinftions 
which  render  the  undertaking  more  or 
lefs  proper. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  cf  dropfy, 
the  anafarca,  called  alfo  leucophleg- 
roacy,  when  the  extravafed  water 
fwjms  in  die  cells  of  the  membrana 
tidipofa  \ and  the  afeites,  when  the 
water  poffeffes  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men : in  the  firft  kind,  the  water  is 
, clear  and  limpid,  but  in  thcfeccnd, 
a little  g roller,  very  often  gelatinous 
and  corrupted,  and  fome  times  even 
mixed  with  fieffiy .concretions.  I do 
not  mention  the  tympany  or  flatulent 
dropfy  of  the  abdomen-;  nor  have  I, 
in  the  chapter  of  Hernias,  fpoke  of 
the  hernia  ventofa,  k bein?  certain 
tne  afeites  and  bubonocele,  liuve 
generally  been  miftaken  for  thole  dif- 
eafes;  though  there  are  fome  few  in- 
ftances where  an  enormous  tumour  of 
tfe?  iihdomen  from  exe^Iiyc 
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flatulencies,  and  diftenfions  of  the  in-* 
teftines. 

It  is  of  no  great  confequence  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic  or  forgery,  whether 
the  water  is  difeharged  by  a rupture 
of  the  lymphatics,  or  a tranfidatior* 
through  thv  pores  of  their  relaxed 
coats,  finco  tne  fa 61  is  eftadilhed, 
that  they  have  a power  fometimes  of 
abforbiitg  the  fltrid,  1\  tng  thus  loofe, 
and  conveying  it  into  the  courfe  of 
the  circulation;  after  which,  it  is 
often  totally  carried  off  by  feme 
emun6fory  of  the  body.  The  great 
diipofition  there  is  in  nature  to  fix 
upon,  the  kidneys  and  glands  of  the 
inteftines  for  this  end,  has  put  phy- 
ficLns  upon  promoting  it  by  cathar- 
tics and  diuretics,  which  fometimes- 
entirely  carry  off  the  dillemper.  If 
any  one  ihould  doubt  of  die  poffi^jlity 
of  a cure  when  the  water  is  extrava- 
fated,  let  him  injetft  through  a fmall 
opening  into  the  thorax  or  abdomen 
of  a dog,  a pint  of  warm  water,  and 
upon  diffc&ipn  fome  few  hours  after, 
he  flia.ll  not  find  one  drop  left  there, 
which  puts  out  of  difpute  this  power 
of  abforption;  but  indeed,  though  we 
do  not  much  attend  to  it,  it  is  by 
this  very  aft  the  circulation  is  carried 
on  regularly,  with  refpedt  to  fome, 
if  not  all  the  fecretions,  which  would 
overload  their  receptacles  if  they 
were  not  thus  taken  up  again.  The 
example  ferving  for  illuftration,  may- 
be the  circulation  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which  no  one 
queftions  is  ,an  ext  rivals  ted  fluid. 

The  operation  of  tapping  is  feldom 
'the  cure  of  the  diftemper:  but  drop- 
lie:.,  which  are  the  confequence  of  a 
mere  impoverilhmer.t  of  the  blood,  are 
Icfs  likely  to  return  than  tliofe  which 
are -owing  to  any  previous  diforder  of 
the  liver ; and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  dropfies  that  follow  agues,  hse- 
mprrhages,  and  diarrhoeas,  to  do 
well  ; whereas  in  fuch  as  are  compli- 
cated with  a fchirrous  liver,  therein 
hardly  an  example  of  a cure. 

* he  water  floating  in  the  belly  is, 
'°Y  fukUialivn,  to  deter axint;  whe- 
; . the* 
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ther  the  operation  be  advifeable;  for 
if,  by  laying  one  hand  on  any  |\art  of 
the  abdomen,  you  cannot  feel  an 
undulation  from  linking  on  an  oj -oo- 
lite part  with  die  other,  it  is  to  be 
f refumed  there  w ill  be  fome  oblticle 
to  the  evacuation,  it  fometimcs  hap- 
pens that  a great  quantity,  or  almoll 
all  the  water,  is  contained  in  little 
bladders,  adhering  to  the  liver  and 
the  forfaceof  the  peritonaeum,  •known 
by  the  name  of  hydatids,  and  tbereli 
of  it  in  different-fized  ones,  from  the 
degree  of  a 1 yd  tid,  to  the  fize  of  a 
glebe  holding  haif  a pint,  or  a pint 
of  water.  '1  his  is  called  the  encylted 
dropfy,  and  from  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
■cylts,  makes  the  operation  ufelefs, 
but  is  not  difficult  to  be  dillinguifh- 
ecL,  bccaufe  there  is  not  a fluctuation 
©f  the  wates;  unlefs  it  is  complicated 
with  an  exti.avafatjon. 

When  tht  fluctuation  is  hardly 
perceptible  ^except  the  teguments  of 
the  abdomen  are  very  much  thickened 
by  an  anafa:ca)  in  all  probability  the 
fluid  is  gelatinous.  I have  had  in- 
flanoes,  where  it  was  too  vifeid  to 
pafs  through  a common  trocar,  on 
which  account  it  is  proper  to  be  fnr- 
nillied  with  a couple.,  of  the  lize  de- 
feribed  in  .the  copper-plate.  I once 
tapped  a perlon  when  the  fluid  would 
not  pafs  even  through  the  large  one; 
fo  to  eafe  him  from  the  jriiftenfton  he 
laboured  urder,  1 dilated  the  orifice 
with  a large  fponge-tent,  and  after- 
wards-ex traded  a prodigious  quantity 
of  diltind  concreted  hydatids,  differ- 
ing in  nothing,  as  I could  difeover., 
from  the  nature  of  a polypus  foamed 
pn  the  nofe. 

There  is  another  kind  of  dropfy, 
which  for  ihe  moll  part  .forbids  the 
operation,  and  is  peculiar  to  women* 
being  feahdin  the  body  of  one  or 
both  ovaries.  There  is,  I believe,  no 
example  of  -this  fpecies,  but  what  may 
be  known  : y the  hardnefs  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  tumour  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  nearly  uniform  in  -.the 
#othor  cafe-* 

When  i he  ovary  is  dropfical,  the 
Veter  is  generally  depofited  in  agicat 
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number  of  cells  formed  in  the  body 
°i  *r>  which  circumllanee  makes  the 
fluctuation  infenlible,  and  the  perfo- 
ration ufelefs;  thoJ  fometimes  there 
arc  only  one  or  two  cells,  in  which 
caie,  if  the  ovary  is  greatly  magni- 
fied, the  undulation  will  be  readily 
fek,  and  the  operation  be  advifeable. 
1 once  tapped  a gentlewoman  in  this 
circumllanee,  whole  ovary,  upon  the 
p-in&ure,  yielded  but  half  a pint  of 
water;  but  being  ilii]  perfuaded,  by 
the  feel,  that  there  was  a large  cylt,  I 
tapped  her  in  another  part,  and  drew- 
away  near  a gallon.  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity, after  her  death,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fad,  by  examining  the 
body, 

W hen  the  afeites  and  anafarca  are 
complicated,  it  is  feldom  proper  to 
perform  the  operation,  fince  the  water 
may  be  much  more  effectually  evacu- 
ated by  fharificaiioiis  in  the  legs  than 
by  tapping. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  nothing  for- 
bids the  extraction  of  the  water,  the 


manner  of  operating  is  this  : — Having 
placed  the  patient  in  a chair  of  a con- 
venient height,  let  him  join  his  hands 
fo  as  to  prefs  upon  his  ilomach  then 
dipping  the  trocar  in  oil,  you  flab  it 
fliddenly  through  the  teguments,  and 
withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the 
waters  to  empty  by  the  canola ; the 
abdomen  being,  when  filled,  in  the 
circumllanee ©f  a bladder  diftended 
with  a fluid,  would  make  it  indiffe- 
rent wire  re  to  wound hut  the  aopre- 
heriiion  of  hurting  the  liver,  if  it  be 
much  enlarged,  has  induced  operators 
rather  to  choofe  the  left  fide.,  and  ge- 
nerally in  that  part  which  is  about 
three  inches  obliquely  below  the  na- 
vel. If  the  navel  protuberates,  you. 
may  make  a fmall  puncture  with  a 
lancet  through  the  Ik i a,  and  the  wa- 
ters will  be  readily  voided  by  that 
orifice,  without  any  danger  oi  a her- 
nia fuceeeding,  as  is  apprehended  by 
many  writers  ; though  it  fhould  be; 
carefully  attended  to,  -w ’nether  the 
protuberance^  is  formed  by  the  wavejr 
ox  an  cxomphalos,  in  wliich  latter 
cafe  r^e  intefliiic  would  be  wo  unde  i. 

Q 2 ' *** 
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and  not  without  the  greateft  dan- 
ger. 

The  furgeon  neither  in  opening 
with  the  lancet,  nor  perforating  with 
the  trocar,  need  fear  injuring  the  in- 
tellines,  unlefs  there  is  but  little 
water  in  the  abdomen,  fince  they  are 
too  much  confined  by  the  mefentery, 
to  come  within  reach  of  danger  from 
thefe  inftruments ; but  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  when  the  wateris  almoit 
all  emptied,  it  is  fuddenly  (topped  by 
fhfc  inteftine  or  omentum  prefsing 
againlt  the  end  of  the  canula;  in 
which  cafe  you  may  pufh  them  away 
with  a probe.  During  the  evacuation, 
your  afMants  mult  keep,  prefsing  on 
each  fide  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  waters  be- 
fore contained  there ; for  by  neg- 
lecting this  rule,  the  patient  will  be 
apt  to  fall  into  faintmgs,  from  the 
weight  on  the  great  veffels  of  the 
abdomen  being  taken  off,  and  the 
finking  of  the  diaphragm  fucceeding, 
in  confequence  of  which,  more  blood 
flowing  into  the  inferior  vefl'els  than 
ufual,  leaves  the  fuperior  ones  of  a 
fudden  too  empty,  and  thus  inter- 
rupts the  regular  progrefs  of  the  circu- 
lation. To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, the  compreffion  muft  not  only 
be  made  with  the  hands  during  the 
operation,  but  ba  afterwards  con- 
tinued, by  fwathing  the  abdomen 
with  a roller  of  flannel,  about  eight 
yards  long,  and  five  inches  broad, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
fo  that  the  inteftines  may  be  boren  up 
tigai nft  the  diaphragm : you  may 
change  die  roller  every  day,  till  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  by  which  time 
the  feveral  parts  will  have  acquired 
their  due  tone.  For  the  drefiing,  a 
piece  of  dry  lint  and  pi  a Her  fuflice; 
but  between  the  fkin  and  roller,  it 
may  be  proper  to  lay  a double  flannel 
a foot  lquare,  dipped  in  brandy  or 
fpirits  of  wine. 

I his  operation,  though  it  does  not 
often  abfolutely  cure,  yet  it  fome- 
times preferves  life  a great  many 
years,  and  even  a pleafant  one,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  waters  have  been  long 
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collecting.  I have  known  feveral  irt- 
ltances  of  people  being  tapped  once  a 
month,  for  many  years,  who  felt  no 
diforder  in  the  intervals,  till  towards 
the  time  of  the  operation,  when  the 
diltenfion  grew  painful;  and  there 
are  inflances,  where  the  patient  has 
not  relapfed  after  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  fo  little  pain  or  danger  in  the 
operation,  that,  in  conlideration  of 
the  great  benefits  fometimes  received 
from  it,  I cannot  but  recommend  it 
as  exceedingly  u'feful. 


PLATE  III. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  A trocar  of  the  moll  conveni- 
ent flze  for  emptying  the  abdomen, 
when  the  water  is  not  gelatinous.  It 
is  here  reprefented  with  the  perforator 
in  the  canula,  juft  as  it  is  placed  when 
we 'perform  the  operation. 

B.  The  canula  of  a large  trocar, 
which  1 have  recommended  in  cafes 
where  the  water  is  gelatinous. 

C.  The  perforator  of  the  large 
trocar. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  gene- 
rally made  of  wood,  the  canula  of 
filver,  and  the  perforator  of  fteel ; 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  by  the 
makers  of  this  inftrument,  that  the 
perforator  flvould  exaCtly  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  canula ; for  hnlefs  the 
extremity  of  the  canula  lies  quite 
clofe  and  fmooth  on  the  perforator, 
the  introduction  of  it  into  the  abdo- 
men will  be  very  painful : to  make  it 
flip  in  more  eafily,  the  edge  of  the 
extremity  of  the  canula  lhould  be  thin 
and  fharp  ; and  I would  recommend, 
that  the  canula  be  fteel,  for  the  filver 
one  being  of  two  foft  a metal,  be- 
comes jagged  or  bruifed  at  its  ex- 
tremity with  very  little  ufe.  After 
the  operation,  the  canula  muft  lie 
wiped  clean  and  dry,  by  drawing  a 
flip  or  two  of  flannel  through  it  5 
otherwife,  when  the  perforator  is  put 
into  it,  they  will  both  grow  rutty. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

TH  E fiftula  in  ano,  without  any 
regard  to  the  ilriCt  definition  of 
the  word,  is  generally  underftood  to 
be  an  abfcel's,  running  upon  or  into 
the  inteitinurn  reCtum ; though  an 
abfcel's  iri  this  part,  when  once  rup- 
tured, does  generally,  if  neglected, 
grow  callous  in  its  cavity  and  edges, 
and  becomes  at  laft  what  is  properly 
called  a fiflula. 

That  the  anus  is  fo  often  expo  fed 
to  this  malady,  in  any  crilis  of  the 
conilituticn,  is  chiefly  afcribed  to 
the  depending  iituation  of  the  part; 
but  what  very  much  conduce  to  it 
likewife,  are  the  great  quantities  of 
fat  furrounding  the  rectum,  and  the 
prefl'ure  the  haemorrhoidal  vellels  are 
liable  to,  which  being  fuftained  upon 
very  loofe  membranes,  will  be  lefs 
able  to  refill  any  effort  that  nature 
fhall  exert,  to  fling  off  a furcharge  ; 
and  from  one  Hep  to  another,  that  is, 
from  inflammation  to  fuppuration, 
lead  on  to  the  diftemper  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  That  the  fat  is  the  proper 
fubjeetof  abfceffes,  may  be  learned 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  fkin  af- 
fecting the  membrana  adipofa,  and 
producing  matter  there ; in  which 
cafe  a fuppuration  frequently  runs 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  in  a lew  days, 
lays  bare  a great  quantity  of  flefh 
underneath,  without  affefting  the  flefh 
itfelf : nay,  I think  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  in  thofe  abfceffes  which  aie 
efteemed  fuppurations  of  the  mutcles, 
the  inflammation  and  matter  are  not 
abfolutcly  firll  formed  in  this  mem- 
brane, where  it  is  infinuated  in  the 
interfi  ices  of  their  fibres. 

The  piles,  which  are  little  tumours 
formed  about  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
immediately  within  the  membrana  in- 
terna of  the  rectum,  do  fometimes 
fuppuratc,  and  become  the  fore* 
runners  of  a large  abfeefs  ; alfo  ex- 
ternal injuries  here,  as  in  every  otner 
part  of  the  body,  may  produce  it, 
out  from  whatever  caufe  the  abue  > 
arjfcj  the  manner  of  operating  upon 
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it  will  he  according  to  the  nature  and 
direction  of  its  cavity. 

It  the  furgeon  have  the  firft  manage- 
ment of  the  abfeefs,  and  there  appear 
an  external  inflammation  upon  one 
fide  ot  the  buttock  only;  after  hav-  < 
ing  waited  for  the  proper  maturity, 
let  him  with  a knife  make  an  incifion 
the  whole  length  of  it ; and  in  all 
probability,  even  though  the  bladder 
be  affedlcd,  the  largcnefs  of  the 
wound,  and  the  proper  application 
of  doflils  lightly  preffed  in,  will  pre- 
vent the  putrefaction  of  the  inteftine, 
and  make  the  cavity  fill  up  like  im- 
pofthumations  of  other  parts. 

If  the  finus  be  continued  to  the 
other  buttock,  almoft  furrounding 
the  inteftine ; the  whole  courfe  of  it 
mml  be  dilated  in  like  manner;  fince 
in  fuch  fpongy  cavities,  a generation 
of  flefh  cannot  be  procured  but  by- 
large  openings  ; whence  alfo,  if  the 
fkin  is  very  thin,  lying  loofe  and 
flabby  over  the  finus,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  cut  it  quite  away,  or  the 
patient  will  be  apt  to  fink  under  the 
difeharge,  which  in  the  circumflance 
here  deferibed,  is  fometimes  ex- 
ceffive.  By  this  method,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  recommended,  it  is. 
amazing  how  happy  the  event  is  likely 
to  be;  whereas,  from  neglefting  it, 
and  trailing  only  to  a narrow  open- 
ing, if  the  difeharge  do  not  dettroy 
the  patient,  at  leaft  the  matter  by 
being  confined  corrupts  the  gut,  and 
infinuating  itfelf  about  it,  forms- 
many  other  channels,  which  running 
in  various  directions,  often  baffle  an 
operator,  and  have  been  the  caufe  of 
a fiflula  being  fo  generally  efteerqed 
very  difficult  of  cuie. 

flere  I have  confidered  the  impofl- 
humacion  as  poffefling  a great  part  of 
the  buttock  ; but  it  more  frequently 
happens,  that  the  matter  points  with, 
afinall  extent  of  inflammation  on  the 
fkin,  and  the  direction  of  the  finus 
is  even  with  the  gut : In  this  cafe, 
having  made  a puClure,  you  may 
with  a probe  learn  if  it  has  penetrated 
into  the  inteftine,  by  puffing  your 
firmer  up  it,  and  feeling  the  probe  m- 
■ a troduced 
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irodiiceJ  through  the  wound  into 
its  cavity  : though  for  the  mod  part, 
it  may  be  known  by  a difcharge  of 
matter  from  the  anus.  When  this  is 
" the  Rate  of  the  fiftula,  there  is  no 
hefitation  to  be  made;  but  immedi- 
ately putting  one  blade  of  the  fciffars 
up  the  gut,  and  the  other  up  the 
wound,  fnip  the  whole  length  of  it. 
This  proccis  is  as  advifcable  when 
the  intedine  is  not  perforated,  if  the 
finus  is  narrow,  and  runs  upon  or 
very  near  it ; for  if  the  abfcefs  be 
tented,  which  is  the  only  way  of 
drefsing  it  while  the  externa!  orifice 
is  finali,  as  I hat  e here  fuppofed,  it 
will  aimed  certainly  grow  callous; 
fo  that  the  fured  means  of  cure  will 
he  opening  the  gut,  that  proper  appli- 
cations may  be  laid  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  However,  it  fhould  be 
well  .attended  to,  that  fome  finufes 
pretty  near  tic  intedine  neither  run 
into  nor  upon  it,  iu  which  cafe  they 
mud  be  opened,  according  to  the 
ccurfe  ol  their  penetration.  There 
are  abundance  of  inftances , where  the 
intedine  is  fo  much  ulcerated,  as  to 
give  free  iffue  to  the  matter  of  the  ab- 
foefs  by  the  anus  } but  I believe  there 
3re  none  wliere  there  is  not,  by  the 
thinnefs  and  difeolou ration  of  the 
foin,  or  an  induration  to  be  perceived 
through  the  (kin,  fome  mark  of  ifs 
predion ; which,  if  difeewered,  may 
he  opened  into  with  a lancet,  and 
then  it  becomes  the  fame  cafe  as  if  the 
matter  had  fairly  pointed. 

If  the  finufes  into  and  about  the 
gut  arc  not  complicated  with  an  in- 
duration, and  you  can  fellow  their 
vourfe,  the  mere  owning  with  feif- 
*ars  or  a knife  guided  on  a director, 
win  femetimes  fuffice;  but  it  is  Ge- 
nerally fafer  to  cut  the  piece  of  fleJh, 
furro.unded  by  thefe  inci'ions.,  quite 
away ; and  when  it  is  callous,  abfo- 
juteiy  necelTarv,  cr  thecal  loft  ties  mufi 
pe  waded  afterwards  by  cfch.arotic 
medicines,  which  is  a tedious  and 

cruel  method  of  cure. 

? ben  the  fiflula  is  of  long  flandino' 
and  we  have  choice  of  time  for  oPcn- 
-n5  u->  a dole  of  rhubarb  the  day  ’be. 


fore  the  operation  will  be  very  con- 
venient, as  it  not  only  will  empty  the 
bowels  but.  alfo  prove  an  aiiringcnt 
for  a while,  and  prevent  the  inifehief 
of  removing  the  drefsings  in  order  to 
go  to  llool. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ori- 
fices are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  admit  the 
entr  nee  of  the  feiflars ; in  which 
cafe,  fponge-tents  mufi  be  employed 
for  their  dilata.ion. 

In  performing  thefe  operations  on 
the  anus,  I do  not  think  in  general 
any  inilrument  fo  handy  as  a knife 
and  feiffars;  almod  all  the  others 
which  have  been  invented  to  facili- 
tate the  work,  are  not  only  difficult 
to  manage,  but  more  painful  to 
-the  patient ; however,  in  thole  in- 
fantes where  the  fidula  is  very  nar- 
row, and  opens  into  the  inteilines, 
jud  within  the  verge  of  the  anus,  the 
fyringQtoroy  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage ; but  where  the  opening  into 
tjie  gut  is  high,  it  cannot  he  employ- 
ed without  giving  great  pain.  I do 
not  caution  againit  cutting  the  whole 
length  of  the  fphinCier,  experience 
having  (hewn  it  may  be  done  with  lit- 
tle danger  of  an  incontinence  of  ex- 
crement ; and  in  faft  the  mufclc  is  fo 
fnert,  tiiat  it  mud  generally  be  cut 
through  in  dilatations  of  the  intedine. 

The  word  fpecies  of  fiilula  is  that 
communicating  with  the  urethra,  and 
fometiir.es  (through  the  prodate 
gland)  with  the  bladder  itfelf.  This 
generally  takes  its  rife  from  a former 
gonorrhoea,  and  appears  externally 
firfl  in  perinao,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  more  towards  the  anus,  and 
c.ven  fometimes  into  the  groin,  buxds 
out  in  various  orifices  through  the 
Ikin,  which  foon  becomes  callous  and 
rotten  ; and  the  urine,  pafsing  partly 
through  thefe  orifices,  will  often  ex- 
cite as  much  pain,  and  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  a done  in  the  bladder. 

. rhts  fpecics  of  fijlula  taking  its 
rife  from  liriclures  of  the  urethra,  is 
only  manageable  by  the  bougie  : for 
fo  long  as  the  urethra  is  obdmffod, 
the  cure  of  the  filiula  will  be.  imper- 
fect ; but  if  the  canal  be  opened  by 
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.this  application,  it  is  a. miffing  what 
obftihate  indurations  and  foul  iinufes 
will  in coi»fe.qun.t:e  Jifappe  >r  ; though 
there  .tre  fonie  lb  calloi. . and  rotten  as 
to  demand  the  knife  and  fkilful 
drefsings,  notwithftanding  the  urethra. 
Ihould  be  dilated  by  the  ule  of 
bougies. 


C H A P.  XV. 


OF  THE  PUNCTURE  OF  THE 
PERINEUM. 

THIS  operation  is  performed  when 
the  bladder  is  under  fuch  a fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  as  cannot  be  relieved 
by  any  gentler  methods,  nor  by  rea- 
fonof  the  obftruftion  in  its  neck,  or 
the  urethra,  will  admit  of  the  intro- 
doftion  of  the  catheter.  The  manner 
of  doing  it,  as  deferibed  by  mod 
writers,  is  by  pufning  a common 
trocar  from  the  place  where  the  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  old  way  of  cutting 
is  made,  into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der, and  fo  procuring  theiffue  of  the 
water  through  the  canula  ; but  others, 
refining  upon  this  praftice,  have  order- 
ed an  incifion  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  fame  part  into  the  bladder,  and 
then  to  infinuate  the  canufa.  But  in 
rrty  op:nion,  both  the  methods  are  to 
be  rejected,  in  favour  of  an  opening 
a little  above  the  os  pubis  ; forbdides 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  guide  the  in- 
flrument  through  the  pro;tate  gland 
into  the  bladder,  the  neediity  or  con- 
tinuing it,  in  apart  already  very  much 
inflamed  and  thickened,  ffildom  rails 
to  do  mifehief,  and  even  to  produce 
a mortification. 

Some  time  fince,  a gentlewoman 
complained  of  a difficulty  m making 
water,  which  fine  voided  by  drops 
with  exccffive  pain;  and  Toon  after, 
the  urinary  paffage  became  to;  illyob- 
ftruded.  Having  in  vain  attempted 
to  pafs  the  fmalleft  catheter  I could 
get,  I introduced  my  finger  into  the 
vagina,  and  felt  a very  uard  tumour 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  : the 
patient  had  not  voided  any  water  lot 
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five  days,  and  being  in  the  utrrtoil 
*S°i»y,  and,  as  we  judged,  within  a 
low  hoirrs  of  dying,  I put  in  practice 
tee  incifion  above  the  os  pubis, 
making  the  wound  of  the  (kin  about 
two  inches  long,  and  that  of  the 
’.adder  anout  h it  an  inch:  having 
emptied,  by  this  means,  a prodigious 
quantity  ot  water,  I kept  the  orifice 
°i*'n  with  a hollow  tent,  till  fuch  time 
as  the  tumour  fubliued,  which,  with 
proper  medicines,  it  did  by  degrees  j 
and  ’it  about  fix  weeks  the  water  came 
the  right  way,  and  fame  time  after 
flic  recovered  perfedl  health.  I have 
lately  p met i ted  a method  Hill  more 
eafy  both  to  the  patient  and  the  ope- 
rator, which  confills  only  in  empty- 
ing the  bladder  with  a common  tro- 
car, and  flopping  the  canula  with  a 
little  cork,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
taken  out,  as  often  as  the  patient  has 
occafion  to  urine.  The  canula  is  to 
be  continued  in  the  bladder  till  fuch 
time  as  the  perfon  finds  he  can  void 
his  urine  by  the  natural  paffage. 

In  this  operation,  the  abdomen, 
ought  to  be  perforated  about  two 
inches  above  the  os  pubis  ; and  if  ths 
patient  be  fat,  the  trocar  fhould  pene- 
trate two  inches,  othervvife,  an  inch 
and  a half  will  be  fufficient.  This 
precaution  is  of  great  importance,  for 
I have  feen  an  example,  where  the 
trocar  being  introduced  nearer  to  tha 
os-  pubis,  the  extremity  of  it  preffed 
.upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  blad- 
der, and  in  a few  days  made  a paf- 
faee  into  the  re  Hum. 

O 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  STONE. 

CTONY  concretions  are  a difeafe  in* 
^ cidept  to  fevcral  parts  of  the  body; 
but  I fhall  treat  only  of  thofe  formed 
me  kidneys  and  bladder  : hitherto 
there  has  never  been  given  any  fatis- 
fadlory  account  of  the  caufes  of  this 
concreting  difpofitlo'n  in  the  fluids; 
and  though  there  may  be  fome  pro- 
priety in  co  all  dering  the  fand  of 
r urine^ 
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urine,  in  the  fame  light  as  the  tartar 
of  wine,  front  their  fimilitude  in 
fevcral  experiments,  yet  we  cannot 
infer  from  thence,  what  does  imme- 
diately produce  it ; at  leaft,  it  is  not 
with  any  certainty  to  be  imputed  to  a 
particular  diet  or  climate,  which, 
however,  are  the  caufes  commonly 
affigned ; fince  we  fee  that  in  all 
countries  and  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  as  much  among  the  fober  as 
the  luxurious,  the  ftone  is  a frequent 
diftemper ; and  though  the  great 
numbers  cut  at  the  hofpitals  of  Paris, 
where  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  fo  re- 
markable for  its  quantity  of  Hone, 
feems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  its  being 
generated  by  particular  fluids  received 
into  the  blood,  yet  I believe,  upon 
enquiry,  this  famous  inftance  will  not 
appear  conclufive,  fince  moll  of  thofe 
patients  come  from  the  provinces,  or 
diflant  villages,  where  the  water  is  not 
drank  ; and  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  itfelf,  by  what  I was  able  to 
learn  of  the  furgeons  there,  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  aiflided  with  the  (lone 
among  them,  is  pretty  nearly  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  in  London  : from 
which  confederations,  and  the  circum- 
flance  of  fo  many  more  children  hav- 
ing the  Hone  than  men,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  the  difpofition  is 
much  oftener  born  with  us,  than  ac- 
quired bv  any  external  means.  I once 
faw  a ftonc  in  the  kidney  of  a foetus, 
at  the  term  of  feven  months  growth, 
which,  had  it  lived,  was  two  months 
before  it  would  have  been  born. 

It  is  certain  the  urine  generally 
abounds  with  matter  proper  to  com- 
pote a ftone,  and  perhaps  if  it  could 
grow  cold  in  the  bladder,  it  would 
always 'depofit  the  matter  there,  as  it 
does  on  the  fides  of  the  chamber-pot, 
though  the  coats,  of  the  bladder  being 
covered  with  a mucilage,  makes  them 
more  unlit  than  the  fides  of  the  pot, 
to  attract  the  ftony  particles  ; but  we 
fee  when  once  a hard  body  is  infinu- 
ated  into  the  bladder,  it  feldom  fails 
to  become  the  nucleus  of  a ftone, 
whether  it  be  a large  piece  of  gravel, 
a needle,  a bullet,  or  any  other  firm 
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extraneous  fubftance,  even  grurrrous 
blood. 

From  the  monftrous  increafe  of 
fome  ftoncs  in  a lhort  time,  and  the* 
ceffation  of  growth  for  many  years  of 
others,  we  may  be  perfuaded  that  the 
conftitution  varies  exceedingly  at 
different  times,  with  regard  to  thefe 
ftony  reparations ; and  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  molt  ftoncs,  when  art- 
fully fawed  through,  we  may  gather 
that  this  variation  of  conftitution 
does  not  flrew  itfelf  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  gravel  added  to  the  ftone,  but 
the  quality  of  it  alfo  ; fo  that  a red 
uniform  ftonc  of  an  inch  diameter, 
may  perhaps,  at  half  that  iize,  have 
been  a fmooth  white  one  ; at  a quar- 
ter, a brown  mulberry  one ; and  fo 
on,  at  different  times,  altering  in  its 
fpccies.  Hence  (from  the  appofition 
of  differently-coloured  gravel)  arifes 
for  the  molt  part  the  laminated  ap- 
pearance of  a ftone;  though  fome- 
times  the  laminae  are  very  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  and  compoiition ; and 
in  this  cafe,  their  formation  feems 
to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  accretion 
in  the  ftone  for  a certain  time, 
during  which,  its  furface,  by  rubbing 
againft  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
its  attrition  from  the  ftream  of  urine, 
becomes  fmooth  and  compad;  fo 
that  when  more  freth  loofe  gravel  ad- 
heres to  it,  its  different  denfity  in  that 
part  will  neceflarily  make  the  ftreaks 
we  fee  in  a fedion  of  the  ftone,  which 
are  only  the  external  furfaces  of  each 
lamina. 

That  the  ceafing  to  grow  gives 
them  this  laminated  form,  and  not 
any  particular  difpofition  in  fand  to 
fhoot  into  fuch  a fhape,  is  probable 
from  the  examination  of  fome  other 
flones,  in  which  a great  quantity  of 
gravel  is  firft  colieded  without  any 
nucleus,  into  a fpongy  uniform  mafs, 
and  after  that  is  covered  with  feveral 
laminm.  . 

It  is  no  wonder  that  ftones  fo  ge- 
nerally form  in  the  kidneys,  fince  the 
difpofition  of  the  urine  will  naturally 
fliew  itfelf  as  foon  as  it  is  feparated 
iuto  the  pelvis,  that  is,  the  ftony  * 
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particles  having  as  drong  an  endeavour 
to  unite  with  one  another  in  the  kid- 
neys as  the  bladder,  will  confequently, 
from  meeting  full  there,  generally 
produce  gravel  and  done  in  that  part; 
nay,  I have  found  by  opening  the 
kidneys  of  calculous  people,  that 
done  is  formed  even  earlier  than  I 
have  here  fuggelled,  for  in  them  the 
tubuli  belliniani  were  full  of  gravel. 

Small  dones  and  gravel  are  fre- 
quently voided  without  pain  ; but 
fometimes  they  collect  and  become 
very  large  in  the  kidneys  ; in  which 
cafe,  a ht  of  the  done  in  that  part  is 
the  cure,  from  the  inflammation  and 
pain  occafioning  convulfive  twitches, 
which  at  lad  expel  them  : but  in  this 
difeafe,  the  patient  is  very  much  re- 
lieved by  feveral  kinds  of  remedies, 
fuch  as  the  mucilaginous,  the  fapo- 
nacecus,  &c.  fome  of  which  lubricate, 
and  others  both  lubricate  and  dimu- 
late.  The  fand  in  palling  through  the 
ureters,  is  very  much  forwarded  by 
the  force  of  the  urine,  which  is  lo 
confiderable,  that  I have  feen  a done 
that  was  obdrufted  in  the  ureter  in 
its  fird  formation,  perforated  quite 
through  its  whole  length,  and  form  a 
large  channel  for  the  it  ream  of  urine. 
The  ureters  being  very  narrow,  as 
they  run  over  the  ploas  mufcle,  and 
alfo  at  their  entrance  into  the  blad- 
der, make  the  movement  of  the  done 
very  painful  and  difficult  in  thofe 
parts  : but  there  is  feldom  fo  much 
trouble  after  the  fird  fit ; for  when 
once  they  have  been  dilated,  they  ge- 
nerally continue  fo ; 1 have  often  feen 
them  as  big  as  a man’s  finger,  but 
they  have  been  found  much  larger. 

When  once  a done  has  acquired'  a 
moderate  fize  in  the  bladder,  it 
ufually  occafions  the  following  com- 
plaints ; frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  exccffive  pain  in  voiding  it  drop 
by  drop,  and  fometimes  a fudden 
doppage  of  it,  if  difeharged  in  a 
dream  ; after  urining,  great  torture 
in  the  glans  penis,  which  lads  one, 
two',  or  three  minutes;  and  in  mod 
conditutions,  the  violent  draining 
makes  the  redlum  contract,  and  ex- 
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pel  its  excrements,  or,  if  it  be  empty, 
occafions  a tenefmus,  which  is  fome- 
times accompanied  with  a prolap fus 
ani ; the  urine  is  often  t injured  with 
blood  from  a rupture  of  the  veffels, 
and  fometimes  pure  blood  itfelf  is 
difeharged;  fometimes  the  urine  is 
very  clear,  but  frequently  there  arc 
great  quantities  of  Oimy  fftdimcnt 
depofited  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which 
is  no  other  than  a preternatural  repa- 
ration of  the  mucilage  of  the  bladder, 
but  has  been  often  midaken  for  pus; 
whence  has  arifen  an  opinion,  that 
ulcers  of  the  bladder  are  common, 
though,  in  fadt,  the  didemper  is  very- 
rare.  v 

Thefe  are  the  /ymptoms  of  the 
done  in  the  bladder,  yet  by  no  means 
are  they  infallible ; fince  a done  in  the 
ureter  or  kidneys,  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  from  any  other  caufe, 
will  fometimes  produce  the  fame 
effects : but  if  the  patient  cannot 
urine,  except  in  a certain  poflure,  it 
is  almoft  a lure  fign  the  orifice  is  ob- 
drueded  by  a done  ; if  he  finds  eafeby 
profiling  againd  the  perinxum  with  his 
lingers,  or  fitting  with  that  part  upon 
a hard  body,  there  is  little  doubt  to 
be  made  that  the  eafe  is  procured  by 
taking  off  the  weight  of  the  done  ; 
or  laitrly,  .if  with  mod  of  thefe  com- 
plaints, he  thinks  lie  can  feel  it  roll 
in  his  bladder,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
be  midaken  ; however,  the  only  lure 
judgement  to  be  formed,  is  from 
fearching. 

That  we  diould  not  readily  dif- 
tinguifh  the  complaints  of  the  done 
from  many  other  affeftions  of  the 
bladder,  is  not  very  furprifing,  when 
we  refledt  that  a lit  of  the  done  is 
nothing  but  an  inflammation  of  its 
coats,  which,  though  it  be  excited  by 
the  done,  requires  a difpodtion  in  the 
blood  to  produce  it ; for  if  the  com- 
plaints in  a lit  were  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate irritation  of  the  bladder,  it 
diould  follow,  that  the  done  being 
always  the  fame,  the  fit  would  be 
continual ; butbefldes  that  all  patients 
have  confiderable  intervals  of  ea.o 
(often 'of  many  months)  except  in 
v H thofe 
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thofe  cafes  where  the  ftone  is  either 
very  large  or  pointed,  there  are  in- 
itances  of  forr.e  few  happy  conftitu- 
tions,  where  they  have  no  pain,  even 
after  having,  for  a certain  time,  dif- 
fered very  much.^ 

To  prevent  the  violence,  and  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  fits  of  the  ftone, 
bleeding  and  gentle  purging  with 
manna,  are  beneficial ; abftaining  alfo 
from  malt -liquors,  and  excefs  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  is  very  ferviccable ; 
but  the  milk-diet  and  honey  are  the 
greateft  preventives,  not  only  of  in- 
flammation, but  perhaps  fometimes 
too  of  the  farther  accretion  of  the 
ltone. 
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turning  the  found  in  the  proper  placs 
of  the  urethra,  which  furgeons  not 
verfed  in  this  operation,  cannot  fo 
well  execute  ; therefore  they  may 
pafs  the  inftrument  with  the  concave 
fide  always  towards  the  abdomen  of 
the  patient,  obferving  the  fame  rule 
at  die  enterance  into  the  bladder,  as 
in  the  other  method.  The  caufe  of 
this  obftacle,  befuies  the  ruga:  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  refinance  of  the  veru- 
montanum,  is  fometimes  a fmall  pro- 
jection of  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  in 
the  urethra,  like  that  of  the  os  tinea: 
in  the  vagina,  which  occafions  the 
end  of  the  found  to  flip  a little  beyond 
it. 


From  confidering  the  diforders  of 
the  ftone  in  this  light,  and  the  fre- 
quent intervals  of  eafe  which  happen 
without  the  afliftance  of  medicine,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  fo  many  patients 
have  believed  the  ftone  difl'olved, 
when  they  have  been  under  any  par- 
ticular regimen  ; and  that  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  many  people  deceived 
for  a length  of  tim,e,  by  a fuppofed 
diflblvent,  though  we  have  not  hither- 
to known  any  fafeone,  till  lately  that 
lime  and  foap  have  been  difeovered  to 
have  fometimes  that  effeCt. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
OF  SEARCHING. 


THE  patient  being  laid  on  a hor 

zontal  table,  with  his  thighs  eh 
vated,  and  a little  extended,  pafs  th 
lound  with  the  concave  part  towarc 
vou,  till  it  meets  with  fome  refiftanc 
in  permso,  a little  above  the  anus 
then  turning  it  without  much  force 
pulh  it  gently  on  into  the  bladder 

lf  u mee„ts  with  any  obftrufiion  a 
the  neck,  raife  its  extremity  upward' 
by  inclining  the  handle  of'it  toward 
,you;  °r  if  it  does  not  then  flip  in 

withdraw  it  a quarter  of  an  inch,  am 
S SC^^°Urfbr^rinto  th, 

rertum,  lift  n up,  and  it  will  feldon 
iail  to  enter;  there  is  fome  art  ir 


It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  by 
fearching,  one  can  polfibly  judge  of 
the  fize  and  form  of  a ltonp  ; and  in- 
deed the  frequency  of  the  fits,  and 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  are  a better 
rule  to  go  by  ; though  whoever  fhall 
think  himfelf  capable  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  abfolutely  the  difference  ofttones,1 
even  by  thefe  circumftances,  will  fome- 
times be  miftaken;  fine?  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  the  pain,  depend  not 
always  merely  upon  their  magnitude 
or  fhape ; and  there  are  fome  initances 
where  a ftone  of  fix  grains  weight, 
has  for  feveral  months  given  more 
pain  in  one  perfon,  than  a much  larger 
has  in  another ; however,  cater  is 
paribus,  a large  or  rough  ftone,  is 
worfe  than  afmallora  fmooth  one. 

Though  upon  fearching,  we  are 
affured  of  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  we 
are  not,  without  farther  enquiry,  to 
operate  immediately  ; fince  there  are 
fometimes  obftacles  which  forbid  the 
operation,  either  abfolutely,  or  only 
for  a certain  time;  among  thefe,  that 
of  great  confequence  is  the  gravel  or 
ftone  in  the  kidneys,  which  is  known 
by  the  pain  in  the  loins,  vomitings 
contractions  of  the  tefticles,  numb- 
ness of  the  thighs,  and  often  by  mat- 
ter which  the  inflammation  produces 
in  the  kidneys.  The  objections  of 
lets  weight,  and  which  frequently  arP 
removed,  are  a fit  of  the  ftone, 
cough,  a he&ic,  and  being  emaciate^ 
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by  loug  pain  ; exceflive  hot  or  cold 
weather,  are  likewile  hinderances  : 
but  in  extremity  of  danger,  thefe 
lalt  confiderations  may  be  dilregard- 
ed,  though  no  doubt  very  hot  wea- 
ther is  more  inconvenient  and  dange- 
rous than  cold,  as  lying  a-bed  is  then 
more  troublefome,  and  the  urine 
much  falter. 

Difference  of  age  makes  an  extreme 
| difference  in  danger,  infants  and 
young  people  almoit  always  recover- 
ing ; but  Hill  the  operation  is  ad- 
viieable  on  thofe  advanced  in  years, 
though  it  is  not  attended  with  near 
the  fame  fuccefs.  This  operation  is 
performed  four  feveral  ways,  all 
which  I fhall  defcribe,  with  their 
particular  inconveniencies,  that  we 
may  the  mere  eafily  pitch  upon  that 
which  has  the  leaft. 

Before  we  perform  any  of  them,  it 
will  be  proper  to  prepare  the  patient 
with  a gentle  purge  the  preceding 
day,  and  a clyfter  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
cooling  the  body,  and  making  fome 
of  the  operations  lefs  dangerous  where 
the  reClum  is  liable  to  be  wounded 
when  full. 


CHAP , XVIII. 

OF  THE  LESSER  APPARATUS,  OR  CUT- 
TING ON  THE  GRIPE. 

nrHE  moft  ancient  way  of  cutting 
for  the  Hone,  is  that  deferibed  by 
Celfus,  and  knoum  by  the  name  of 
cutting  on  the  gripe,  though,  lince 
the  time  of  Johannes  de  Romanis,  it 
ib  alfo  called,  cutting  with  the  lefler 
apparatus,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  his 
new  method,  whicn,  on  account  of 
the  many  inftruments  employed  in.it, 
io  called  cutting  with  the  greater  ap- 
paratus. The  manner  of  doing  the 
operation  is  this  : you  firft  introduce 
the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  of 
the lefthand, dipped  in  oil,  up  theanus, 
and  prefling  foftly  with  your  right 
hand  above  the  os  pubis,  endeavour 
ta  bring  the  ftonc  towards  the  neck  of 
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the  bladder;  then  making  an  incifion, 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  perinzeum, 
aoove  the  anus,  direftly  upon  the 
ltone,  you  turn  it  out  through  the 

wound,  either  with  your  fingers  or  a 
fcoop.  a 

. ^ way  of  cutting  was  attended 
"ith  many  difficulties,  for  want  of 
proper  inftruments  to  direCt  the  inci- 
fion, and  extract  the  ftone  when  it  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fingers,  which 
in  a large  bladder  wms  frequently  the 
cafe  ; io  that  it  is  ftrange  Celfus  con- 
fined the  operation  to  the  age  between 
nine  and  fourteen,  fince  it  is  much 


eafier  to  be  performed  in  infancy  than 
at  thofe  years ; audit  plainly  appears 
from  his  account  of  it,  that  many 
died  from  the  violence  done  to  the 
bladder  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
ftone  forwards,  though  the  operators 
failed  in  their  attempt,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  not  cut. 

The  wound  of  the  bladder  in  this 
operation  is  made  in  the  fame  place  as 
is  now  praCtifed  in  the  lateral  method  ; 
but  it  being  impracticable  on  fome 
fubjeCts,  and  uncertain  on  all  others, 
has  made  it  univerfally  exploded  ; fo> 
that  no  body  now  makes  an  incifion 
without  the  direction  of  a ftaff,  unlefs 
a ftone  entirely  prevents  the  intro- 
duction of  it,  by  prefling  againft,  qnd 
flopping  up  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  when  we  cut  direCtly 
upon  the  ftone,  it  is  much  fafer  to 
pufh  it  back  farther  into  the  bladder, 
and  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  forceps, 
than  to  endeavour  with  the  fcoop  or 
fingers  to  force  it  outwards,  which 
circumftance  alone  makes  it  different 
from  Celfus's  method.  It  muft  be 
diftinguifhed  however,  when  I fpeak 
of  pulhing  the  ftone  back,  that  I 
fuppofe  it  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  it  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  bladder  ; in  which  cafe 
the  wound  of  the  urethra  may  be  made 
large  enough  to  turn  it  out  with  the 
fingers,  or  the  end  ol  fome  {lender 
inltrument. 
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Treatise 
C II  A P.  XIX. 

OF  THE  GREATER  APPARATUS,  OR 

THE  OLD  WAY.  ’ 

rJ'TIIS  method  of  cutting,  invented 
by  Johannes  de  Romanis,  and 
publifhed  by  his  fcholar  Marianus  in 
the  year  1 5 24,  has  at  different  times, 
and  with  different  people,  varied  con- 
fiderably  in  fome  of  its  precedes,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of 
certain  instruments.  What  I lhall  de- 
scribe, will  be  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  praftifed  with  all  its  improve- 
ments. 

Having  laid  the  patient  on  a fquare 
horizontal  table,  three  feet  four  inches 
high,  with  a pillow  under  his  head, 
let  his  legs  and  thighs  be  bent,  and 
his  heels  made  to  approach  his  but- 
tocks, by  tying  his  hands  to  the  bot- 
tom 01  his  feet  with  a couple  of  flrong 
Jigatuies,  about  two  yards  long  ; and 
to  fecure  him  more  ef^ftually  from 
ftruggling,  pafs  a double  ligature 
under  one  of  his  hams,  and  carry  the 
four  ftrings  round  his  neck  to  the 
other  ham  ; then  pafSng  the  loop  un- 
derneath it,  make  a knot  by  thread- 
ing one  of  the  fingie  ends  through  the 
loop : after  this,  the  thighs  being 
widened  from  each  other,  and  firmly 
fiipported  by  proper  perfons,  you  in- 
troduce the  Half,  having  firfl  dipped  it 
m oil,  which  muff  be  held  by  your 
a dill  a nt,  a little  leaning  on  the  left 
. e t‘le  team,  in  perinteo;  and  be- 
ginning the  external  wound  juft  below 
the  ferotum  (which  muft  be  held  out 
of  the  way)  you  continue  it  down- 
wards,  to  within  two  fingers  breadth 
or  the  anus  ; then  leaving  that  direc- 
tion, you  flip  the  knife  forwards  in 
tne  groove,  pretty  far  into  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra ; or,  as  there 

.dan£er  of  wounding  the 
rectum,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
inciiion  you  may  turn  the  knife  with 
ti.e  back  to  - ards  it,  and  make  this 
part  of  the  inciiion  from  within  out- 
varas.  Should  a very  large  veffel  be 
cur,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  tie  it 
before  you  proceed  any  farther  in  the 


operation.  When  the  wound  isunade. 
Hide  the  gorget  along  the  groove  of 
the  ftaff  into  the  bladder;  and  to  do 
it  with  more  fafety,  when  the  beak 
of  it  is  received  in  the  groove,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  the  ftaff  yourfelf  in 
your  left  hand ; for  if  the  afliftant 
ihould,  unwarily,  either  incline  the 
handle  of  it  too  much  towards  you, 
or  not  refill  enough  10  the  force  of  the 
gorget,  it  is  very  apt  to  flip  out  of  the 
groove,  between  the  reftum  and  the 
bladder,  which  accident  is  not  only 
inconvenient  to  the  operator  for  the 
prefent,  but  is  attended  for  the  molt 
part  with  very  bad  confequences. 
The  gorget  being  pafied,  dilate  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  with 
your  fore-finger,  and  introduce  the 
forceps  into  the  bladder,  keeping 
them  Unit  till  you  touch  the  ftone, 
when  you  muft  grafp  it  with  a mode- 
rate force,  and  extract  it  by  pulling 
downwards  towards  the  redtum. 
Should  you  find  a difficulty  in  laying 
hold  of  the  ftone,  be  careful  to  keep 
your  forceps  in  fuch-a  pofition,  that 
they  may  open  upwards  and  down- 
wards (not  laterally)  w'hich  will  very 
much  facilitate  the  embracing  of  the 
ftone,  in  cafe  it  firould  happen  to  be 
thin  and  flat. 
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OF  THE  HIGH  OPERATION. 

'jT-ilS  method  of  cutting  for  the 
ftone  was  firlt  publifhed  in  the 
year.  1561,  by  Pierre  Franco,  who, 
in  his  Trcatife  of  Hernias,  fays  he 
once  performed  it  on  a child  with  very 
good  fuccefs,  but  difeourages  the  far- 
ther practice  of  it.  After  him,  Rof- 
fetus  recommended  it  with  great  zeal, 
in. his  book  intitled  Partus  Caftareus, 
printed  in  1591  ; but  he  never  per- 
formed the  operation  himfelf.  Mon- 
fieur  Tolet  makes  mention  of  its  hav- 
ing been  tried  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  ; 
but  without  entering  into  the  parti- 
cular caufes  of  its  difconcmuance, 
fays  only  that  it  was  found  inconve- 
nient. 
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nient.  About  the  year  1719,  it  was 
firft  done  in  England  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  after  him  pra&ifed  by  others. 
The  manner  of  performing  it,  with 
the  improvements  made  lince  Franco’s 
operation,  is  this  : 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a fquare 
table,  with  his  legs  hanging  off,'  and 
fallened  to  the  lides  of  it  by  a liga- 
ture palled  above  the  knee,  his  head 
and  body  lifted  up  a little  by  pillows, 
l'o  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  his  hands  held  fteady  by  fome 
affiftants ; injeCt  through  a catheter 
into  the  bladder  as  much  barley-water 
as  he  can  bear,  which,  in  a man,  is 
often  about  eight  ounces,  and  fome- 
times  twelve : for  the  more  eafily 
doing  this,  an  ox’s  ureter  may  be 
tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  fyringe, 
and  handle  of  the  catheter,  which 
being  pliable,  will  prevent  any  pain- 
ful motion  of  the  inltrument  in  the 
bladder. 

The  bladder  being  filled,  an  af- 
fiftant,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  water,  mult  grafp  the  penis  the 
moment  the  catheter  is  withdrawn, 
holding  it  cn  one  fide  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  ftretch  the  Ikin  of  the 
abdomen  ; then  with  a round-edged 
knife  make  an  incifion  about  four 
inches  long,  between  the  refti  and 
pyramidal  mufcles,  through  the  mem- 
brana  adipofa,  as  deep  as  the  bladder, 
bringing  its  extremity  almoft  down  to 
the  penis ; afr.er  this,  taking  a crooked 
knife,  continue  the  incifion  into  the 
bladder,  carrying  it  a little  under  the 
os  pubis,  and  immediately  upon  the 
water’s  flowing  out,  introduce  the 
fore-finger  of  your  left  hand,  which 
will  direCt  the  forceps  to  the  ftone. 

This  method  was  at  firft  received 
with  great  applaufe  in  London  ; but, 
after  fome  trial,  was  rejected  for  the 
following  inconveniencies : 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  blad- 
der, notwit’nftanding  che  injection, 
ftill  continues  fo  deep  under  the  os 
pubis,  that  the  peritonaeum  being  ne- 
tefiariJy  wounded  firft,  the  iijteftines 
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puih  out  immediately  at  the  orifice, 
and  the  urine  afterwards  empties  into 
the  abdomen  ; in  which  calc,  hardly 
any  recover.  The  injection  itfelf  is 
exceedingly  painful,  and  however 
flowly  the  fluid  be  injected,  it  diftends 
the  bladder  fo  much  more  fuddenly 
than  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  does, 
and  lo  much  falter  than  it  can  well 
bear,  that  it  not  only  is  feldom  dilated 
enough  to  make  the  operation  abfo- 
1 utely  fecure,  but  is  fometimes  even 
burft,  or  at  leaft  its  tone  deftroyed  by 
the  hafty  dilatation.  What  adds  to 
the  danger  here,  is  the  poffibilityof 
meeting  with  a contracted  indurated 
bladder,  which  is  a circumftance 
fometimes  attending  on  the  ftone,  and 
indeed  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one 
in  all  the  other  methods,  but  would 
be  frightful  in  this,  by  reafon  not 
only  of  the  necefiity  of  wounding  the 
peritonaeum,  but  of  the  difficulty  of 
coming  at  the  ftone.  If  the  ftone  be 
very  finall,  it  is  hard  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  the  forceps,  and  in  a fat  man, 
the  fingers  are  not  long  enough  for 
that  purpofe.  If  there  are  many  little 
ftones,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that  more 
than  one  at  a time  can  be  extrafted  ; 
and  if  the  ftone  breaks,  it  not  only  is 
impracticable  to  take  it  all  away  in 
the  operation,  but  alfo  from  the  Al- 
pine pofture  of  the  patient,  it  will  ge- 
nerally remain  in  the  bladder ; whereas 
in  the  other  methods,  for  the  moft 
part,  it  works  itfelf  out  with  the 
urine.  But  even  fuppofing  that  the 
operation  itfelf  is  profperous,  the 
confequences  generally  are  very  trou- 
bleforne  ; for  the  urine  iffuing  out  at 
an  orifice  where  there  is  no  defeent, 
fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
makes  very  pqinful  excoriations ; 
though,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  it  fome- 
times infinuates  itfelf  into  the  cells 
between  the  bladder  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  and  together  with  the  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  operation, 
brings  on  a fuppuration  there,  which 
is  always  difficult  to  manage,  and 
freauently  mortal, 

CHAP . 
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OF  THE  LATERAL  OPERATION. 

'J'HIS  method  was  invented  by  an 
ecclefiaftic,  who  called  himfelf 
Frere  Jaques.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
the  year  1697,  bringing  with  him  an 
abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dexte- 
rity in  operating ; and  making  his 
hiftory  known  to  the  court,  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  city,  he  got  an  order 
to  cut  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
Charite,  where  he  performed  this 
operation  to  about  fifty  perfons.  His 
fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  the  promifes 
he  had  made  ; and  from  that  tinje  his 
reputation  feems  to  have  declined  in 
the  world,  if  we  may  give;  credit  to 
Dionis,  who  has  furnifhed  us  with 
thefe  particulars. 

Pie  was  treated  by  the  furgeons  of 
thofe  times  as  ignorant  and  barbarous; 
and  though  upon  enquiry  into  the 
parts  which  fuffer  in  this  method,  it 
■was  once  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  among  them,  that  it 
might  be  made  a moft  ufeful  opera- 
tion, if  a few  imperfections  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  were  removed  ; yet,  after 
having  given  this  judgement,  they 
fuddenly  dropped  the  purfuit,  for  no 
Other  reafon,  to  all  appearance,  but 
that  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  any 
one  but  a regular furgeon  for  a difeo- 
very  of  fo  great  confequence.  'Phe 
principal  defect  in  his  manner  of 
cutting,  was  the  want  of  a groove  in 
his  ftaff,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
carry  the  knife  exaCtly  into  the  blad- 
der ; nor  did  he  take  any  care  of  his 
patients  after  the  operation  ; fo  that 
for  want  of  dreflings,  fome  of  the 
wounds  proved  fiftulous,  and  other 
ill  confequences  enfued.  But  I am 
inclined  to  think  he  fucceeded  better, 
and  knew  more  at  laft,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined  ; for  I remember  to 
havefeen,  when  I was  in  France,  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  publifhed  by  him  in 
the  year  1702,  in  which  his  method 
of  operation  appeared  fo,  much  im- 
proved, that  it  differed  in  nothing, 
or  but  yery  little,  from  the  prefent 
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practice.  He  had  by  this  time  learnt 
the  neceflity  of  drelfing  the  wound 
after  the  operation,  and  had  profited 
fo  much  from  the  criticifms  ofMeffrs. 
Mery,  Fagon,  Felix,  and  Hunauld, 
that  he  then  ufed  a ftaff  with  a groove; 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  had 
cut  thirty-eight  patients  fucceflively 
at  Verfailles,  without  lofing  one,  as 
appeared  by  a certificate  annexed  to 
the  piece. 

Amongft  many  that  faw  Frere 
Jaques  operate,  was  the  famous  pro- 
felfor  Rau,  who  carried  his  method 
into  Holland,  and  praCtifed  it  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  He  never  publifhed 
any  account  of  it  himfelf,  though  he 
admitted  feveral  to  his  operations  ; 
but  fince  his  death,  his  fuccefior  Al.- 
binus,  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  fur- 
gery  at  Leyden,  has  given  the  world 
a very  circumftantial  detail  of  the  fe- 
veral proceffes  of  it,  and  mentions  as 
an  improvement  upon  Frere  Jaques’s 
manner,  that  he  made  his  incifion 
through  the  bladder  beyond  the  prof- 
tate  ; but  whoever  will  try  the  expe- 
riment of  making  a wound  in  that 
place,  without  touching  the  proftate, 
on  a ftaff,  fuch  as  Albinus  has  deli- 
neated, which  is  of  an  ordinary- 
length,  will  find  it  almoft  impracti- 
cable; for  if  by  inclining  the  ftaff  a 
little  towards  the  abdomen  and  right 
groin,  you  endeavour  to  raife  that 
part  of  the  bladder  towards  the 
wound,  it  flips  out  all  but  the  very 
end  of  it  into  the  urethra,  and  leaves 
no  direction  for  the  knife.  Befides, 
that  he  cut  the  proftate  may  be  gather- ' 
ed  from  the  event  o'f  fome  cafes  which 
Mr.  Chefelden  publifhed,  when  he 
firft  undertook  the  lateral  operation  ; 
he  confidered  it  as  almoft  impofftble 
to  make  the  incifion  in  this  place, 
unlefs  the  bladder  were  diftended,  to 
which  purpofe  he  injefted  as  much 
barley-water  as  the  patient  could 
fuffer,  which  made  it  protuberate  for- 
wards, and  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound  ; fo  that  leaving  the 
ftaff  in,  he  cut  very  eafily  upon  it. 
The  operations  were  exceedingly  dex- 
trous j 
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trous ; but  the  wound  of  the  bladder 
retiring  back,  when  it  was  empty, 
did  not  leave  a ready  iflue  for  the 
urine,  which  infinuating  itfdf  amongft 
the  neighbouring  mufcles  and  cellular 
membranes,  deilroyed  four  of  the 
ten  which  he  pradifed  this  method 
upon,  and  fome  of  the  others  nar- 
rowly efcapcd. 

If,  therefore,  this  was  the  confe- . 
quence  of  a wound  of  the  bladder  be- 
yond the  proftate,  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances,  and  we  find  by  experience 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  fome 
men  to  carry  the  incifion  even  fo  far 
as  the  proftate,  fure  it  is  poflible  that 
Albinus  may  be  miftaken  in  his  de- 
fcription,  or  even  that  Rau  himfelf, 
if  he  was  of  that  opinion,  might  be 
deceived  in  the  parts  he  wounded  ; 
fince  we  know  it  was  generally 
thought,  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
that  the  bladder  itfelf  was  cut  in  the 
old  way. 

After  this  unfuccefsful  trial,  Mr. 
Chefelden  made  ufe  of  the  following 
method,  which  is  now  the  pradice  of 
moft  Englifh  operators : 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a table, 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  the 
ftalf  pafled  as  in  the  old  way,  let  your 
afliftant  hold  it  a little  llanting  on  one 
fide,  fo  that  the  direction  of  it  may 
run  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  eredor  penis  and  accelerator 
urine  mufcles  ; then  make  your  in- 
cifion through  the  Ikin  and  fat,  very 
large,  beginning  on  one  fide  of  the 
feam  in  perinaso,  a little  above  the 
place  wounded  in  the  old  way,  and 
finifhing  a little  below  the  anus,  be- 
tween it  and  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium  : this  wound  mull  be  carried 
on  deeper  between  the  mufcles,  till 
the  proftate  can  be  felt,  when  fearch- 
ing  for  the  ftaff,  and  fixing  it  pro- 
perly, if  it  has  flipped  you  muft  turn 
the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards,  and 
cut  the  whole  length  of  that  gland 
from  within  outwards,  at  the  fame 
time  pufhing  down  the  redum  with  a 
finger  or  two  of  the  left-hand  ; by 
which  precautions  the  gut  will  always 
ffcape  wounding;  after  which,  the 
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operation  finilhes  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  with  the  greater  apparatus. 

It,  upon  introducing  the  forceps, 
you  do  not  perceive  the  done  readily, 
you  muft  lift  up  their  handle,  and 
reel  almoft  perpendicularly  for  it, 
fince  lor  the  moft  part  when  it  is  hard 
to  come  at,  it  lies  in  one  of  the  finufes 
fometimes  formed  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  of  -the  bladder,  which  projed 
forward  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  the 
ftone  lie  there,  the  forceps  pafs  be- 
yond it  the  moment  they  are  through 
the  wound  ; fo  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  lay  hold  of  it,  or  even  to 
feel  it,  if  not  aware  of  rhis  circum- 
ftance. 

When  the  ftone  breaks,  it  is  much 
fafer  to  take  away  the  fragments  with 
the  forceps,  than  to  leave  them  to  be 
difeharged  with  the  urine  ; and  if  the 
-pieces  are  very  fmall,  like  fand,  a 
fcoop  is  the  beft  inftrument ; though 
fome  prefer  the  injecting  barley-water 
into  the  bladder,  which  fuddenly  re- 
turning, brings  away  the  broken  par- 
ticles of  the  ftone. 

As  there  are  hardly  any  inftances 
of  more  ftones  than  one,  when  the 
ftone  taken  away  is  rough  ; fo  when 
it  is  fmooth  and  poliftied  in  any  part 
of  it,  it  is  almoft  a certain  fign  of 
others  behind ; on  which  account,  an 
operator  fhould  be  careful,  - in  that 
cafe,  to  examine  not  only  with  his 
fingers,  but  fome  convenient  inftru- 
ment, for  the  remaining  ones;  though 
indeed,  in  all  cafes,  it  may  be  proper 
to  examine  the  bladder  after  the  ex- 
tradion  of  a ftone  ; becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  there  may  be  a fecond  ftone, 
notwithftanding  the  firft  be  rough. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  the  la- 
teral operation  is  the  haemorrhage 
which  fometimes  enfues  in  men ; for 
in  children  the  danger  of  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning;  this  however  is 
the  principal  objedion  which  has  pre- 
vented it  being  univerfaily  pradifed  ; 
but  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be  more 
general,  when  the  merits  of  the  me- 
thod are  better  known,  and  it  is  once 
difeovered  that  the  ill  confequence  of 
moft  of  thefe  hemorrhages  is  owing 

more 


more  to  an  error  in  operating  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  operation ; foy  I 
think  I can  pofitively  fay,  that  all 
thofe  branches  of  the  hypogaftric  ar- 
tery which  lie  on  this  fide  of  the  prof- 
tate,  may  be  taken  up  with  the  needle, 
if  the  wound  be  made  large  enough  to 
turn  it  about  freely  at  the  bottom  ; 
yet  this  is  a circumltance  that  many 
furgeons  have  been  deficient  in,  and 
inftead  of  making  it  three  or  foul- 
inches  long  in  a man,  they  have  fome- 
times  made  it  not  above  an  inch  ; in 
which  cafe,  it  is  not  only  impoffible 
to  tie  the  veflels  between  the  fkin  and 
bladder,'  but  it  alfo  prevents  the 
proper  application  of  lint,  orftyptics 
to  the  artery  creeping  on  the  proftate  : 
fo  that  it  is  not  furprifing  the  opera- 
tion fhould  be  difcoun tenanted,  when 
the  practice  of  it  is  attended  with  this 
difficulty. 

I have  here  mentioned  lint,  or  ftyp- 
tics,  as  a proper  application  to  flop 
the  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  of  the 
proftate  ; but  if  they  fhould  not  prove 
effectual,  I would  advife  the  intro- 
duftion  of  a filt  er  canula  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder,  which  lhould 
be  three  or  four  inches  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  wound  ; and 
almoft  as  thick  as  a man’s  little  finger. 
It  muft  be  covered  with  rag  or  lint 
(that  it  may  lie  foft)  and  continue  in 
the  bladder  two  or  three  days  before 
it  is  taken  away. 

If  in  the  operation  any  very  large 
veflel  of  the  external  wound  lhould  be 
divided,  it  is  advifeable  to  tie  it  be- 
fore the  extrattion  of  the  ftone ; but 
the  neceffity  of  doing  this  does  not 
occur  once  in  twenty  times : it  rarely 
happens  that  the  veflels  of  the  proftate 
burft  open  any  confiderable  time  after 
the  operation,  if  they  did  not  bleed 
duiing  the  performance  of  it ; but  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  fyniiptomatic 
fever  to  dilate  the  veflels,  and  quicken 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  it  is  proper 
to  be  upon  our  guard,  efpecially  in 
plethoric  people,  and  endeavour  to 
obviate  the  accident  by  taking  away 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
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the  arm,  and  giving  an  opiate  im* 
mediately. 

There  is  but  one  objeft  more  of 
any  confequence,  which  is  the  danger 
of  wounding  the  retlum  ; and  this  I 
confefs  is  a very  troublefome  acci- 
dent : but  if  the  operator  obferves  the 
rule  I have  laid  down  with  regard  to 
that  article,  I fhould  hope  it  might 
always  be  avoided. 

In  this  defeription,  I believe  I 
have  been  fo  far  from  difguifing  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, that  before  I fpeak  of  its  advan- 
tages I fhould  once  again  repeat,  that 
thefe  effufions  of  blood  are  but  very 
rare,  and  feldom  or  never  mortal, 
w hen  properly  managed  ; of  which 
the  world  needs  no  better  proof  than 
the  late  extraordinary  fuccefs  we  have 
cut  with  in  our  hofpitals,  which  I 
believe  has  never  been  equalled  in  any 
time  or  country. 

In  this  method  the  remarkable  parts 
wounded  by  the  knife  are,  the  muf- 
culus  tranfverfalis  penis,  levator  ani, 
and  proftate  gland  : in  the  old  way, 
the  urethra  only  is  wounded,  about 
two  inches  on  this  fide  the  proftate, 
and  theinftrumentsare  forced  through 
the  reft  of  the  paflage,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
proftate  gland.  This  channel  is  fo 
very  narrow,  that  till  it  be  toren  to 
pieces,  the  management  of  the  forceps 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  it  hap- 
pens frequently  that  from  the  tender 
texture  of  the  membranous  parts,  the 
forceps  are  unwarily  pufhed  through 
it  between  the  os  pubis  and  bladder  ; 
befides,  that  in  introducing  the  gorget 
upon  the  ftaff,  it  is  apt  to  flip  down- 
wards, between  the  reftum  and  blad- 
der, both  which  inconveniencies  are 
avoided  in  the  lateral  operation.  It 
is  true,  the  wound  made  in  the  late- 
ral method  will  not  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  a large  ftone  without  lace- 
ration, as  well  as  in  the  old  way  ; but 
in  the  one  cafe,  the  laceration  is 
fmall,  and  made  after  a preparation 
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for  it  by  an  ineifion,  and  in  the  other, 
all  the  parts  I have  mentioned  are 
toren  without  any  previous  opening, 
and  which  are  fo  very  tight,  that  the 
pain  of  the  diftenfion  mull  neceflarily 
be  cxceffive.  Jt  is  pity  the  operators 
do  not  in  the  old  way  always  Hide  the 
knife  along  the  groove  of  the  ItafF, 
till  they  have  quite  wounded  through 
the  length  of  the  prdftate,  fince  they 
are  convinced,  that  by  the  extraction 
of  the  ftone,  it  is  opened  in  a ruder 
and  more  dangerous  manner  than  by 
ineifion,  and  without  any  advantages 
from  it;  becaufe  this  opening  is 
made  by  the  fini  thing  of  the  ope- 
ration ; whereas,-  for  want  of  it  be- 
fore the  extraction,  we  can  hardly 
widen  the  forceps  enough  to  receive  a 
large  ftone  ; and  when  we  do,  the  re- 
filtance  is  fo  very  great,  as  often  to 
break  it,  notwitliftanding  all  our 
care.  However,  in  both  thefe  ope- 
rations, the  furgeon  muft  not  grafp 
the  ftone  with  violence,  and  even  in 
extracting,  muft,  with  both  hands  to 
the  branches  of  his  forceps,  refill 
their  lhutting  fo  tight  as  the  com- 
preftion  from  the  lips  of  fuch  a nar- 
row wound  would  otberwife  make 
them  : here  I fpeak  of  the  difficulty 
of  laying  hold  of  a ftone  in  any  part 
of  the  bladder;  but  if  it  happens  to 
lie  in  one  of  the  liiiufes  before  men- 
tioned, the  forceps  are  fo  confined 
that  it  becomes  ft  ill  harder.  The 
extraction  of  very  large  ftones,  is 
much  more  impracticable  with  the 
greater  apparatus,  than  by  this  me- 
thod, becaufe  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
angle  of  the  bones  in  that  part  where 
the  wound  is  made  5 fo  that  indeed 
it  is  necelfary  in  almoft  all  extractions 
to  pull  the  ftor.e  downwards  towards 
the  reCtum,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  great  violence  to  the  mem- 
branous parts,  and  even  the  reparation 
of  one  from  another;  whence  follow 
abfeeffes  and  (loughs  about  the  wound, 
which  is  a circumftance  not  known  in 
the  lateral  operation.  Ecchvinofes 
followed  by  fuppu  ration  and  gan- 
grene, fometimes  fpread  themfclues 
upon  the  ferotum,  and  in  Ihort,  all 
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the  inconveniencies  and  ill  fvmptoms 
which  attend  upon  the  lateral  ope- 
ratton,  except  the  haemorrhage,  are  in 
a more  violent  degree  incident  to  the 
old  way. 

An  incontinence  of  urine  is  not 
common  after  the  lateral  operation, 
and  a fiftula  feldom  or  never  the  con- 
fequence  cf  it ; but  the  prevention  of 
a fiftula  feems  to  depend  very  much 
upon  the  (kill  of  dreffing  the  wound 
afterwards ; and  perhaps  it  wottld  not 
fo  often  happen,  if  the  dreffing  were 
rightly  managed  in  the  old  way } 
though  certainly  this  method  is  much 
more  liable  to  them,  as  the  wound  is 
made  among  membranes,  is  morecon- 
tufed,  and  in  many,  from  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  is  continually  kept 
open.  I have  feen  fome  inftances, 
indeed,  in  the  lateral  operation, where, 
through  negledl,  the  bladder  has  re- 
mained fiftulpus ; but  the  wound  be- 
ing in  a deftly  part,  I have,  without 
great  difficulty,  got  little  granulations 
to  fhoot  up,  and  healed  it  externally; 
fo  that  at  prefent  I think  a fiftula  can. 
hardly  be  accounted  one  of  the  incon- 
venieiicies  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  in 
the  lateral  way. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  patient 
after  the  operation,  is  pretty  nearly 
this : if  it  happens  that  the  veffels  of 
the  proftate  bleed,  dry  lint*  or  lint 
dipped  in  fome  ftyptic  water,  fuch  at} 
aqua  vitrioli,  muft  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  held  there  with  a conftder- 
able  degree  of  preffure  for  a few  mi- 
nutes ; or,  as  I have  before  mention- 
ed, a filver  canula  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,  covered  with  fine  rag, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
andleft  there  two  or  three  days,  which 
feldom  fails  to  ftop  the  haemorrhage. 
The  patient  may  alfd  take  an  opiate. 
If  the  wound  does  not  bleed,  a little 
dry  lint,  or  a pledget  of  digeftive, 
laid  gently  in  it,  is  bell.  T he  place 
where  the  patient  lies  fliould  be  mo- 
derately cool,  as  heat  not  only  dii- 
pofes  the  veffels  to  bleed  afreffi,  but 
generally  makes  him  low  and  faint. 
If  foon  after  the  operation  he  com- 
plains of  a ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  or 
j even 
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even  a pain  in  that  part  of  the  abdo- 
men near  the  bladder,  it  is  not  always 
a fign  of  a dangerous  inflammation, 
but  frequently  goes  off  in  half  an 
hour  : to  aflifl,  however,  in  its  re- 
moval, a fomentation  put  into  a hog’s 
bladder,  and  applied  pr.etty  warm  to 
the  part  in  pain,  will  be  of  great  fer-. 
vice ; if  the  pain  increafes  after  two 
or  three  hours,  the  confeqtience  is 
much  to  be  feared  ; and  in  this  cafe, 
bleeding  and  emollient  clyfters,  by 
way  of  fomentation  to  the  bowels,  are 
immediately  n'eceffary. 

The  firft  good  fymptom  after  the 
operation,  is  the  urine  coming  freely 
away,  as  we  then  know  the  lips  of  the 
bladder  and  proftate  gland  are  not 
much  inflamed;  for  they  often  grow 
turgid,  and  (hut  up- the  orifice  in  fuch 
a manner  as  not  only  to  prevent  the 
ilfue  of  the  water,  but  even  the  in- 
trodutftion  of  the  finger,  or  female 
catheter,  fo  that  fometimes  we  are 
forced  to  pafs  a catheter  by  the  penis. 
From  this  fymptom  too  we  learn, 
that  the  kidneys  are  not  fo  affefted  by 
the  operation  as  to  ceafe  doing  their 
office,  which,  though  a very  rare 
circumftance,  may  poifibly  occur.  If 
the  patient  lhould  become  languid, 
and  continue  without  any  appetite, 
blifters  prove  beneficial,  which  may 
be  applied  with  great  fafety,  and 
little  pain,  as  there  is  feldom  or 
never  any  ftrangury.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  a flool  mud  be 
procured  by  a clyfter,  for  it  feldom 
comes  naturally  the  firft  time,  and 
this  method  mult  be  continued  as 
every  man’s  diferetion  lhall  guide 
him.  As  foon  as  the  patient  comes 
to  an  appetite,  he  lhould  be  indulged 
in  eating  light  food,  with  this  caution, 
that  he  do  not  cat  too  much  at  a time: 
'it  fometimes  happens  that  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  operation, 
one  or  both  tefticles  indurate  and  in- 
flame, which  diforder  may  generally 
be  removed  by  fomentations  and  dif- 
cutient  applications ; or  if  a fuppu- 
rarion  enfue,  which  however  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe,  the  abfeefs  is  not 
very  difficult  to  cure. 
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If  during  the  cure  the  buttocks 
lhould  be  excoriated  by  the  urine,  let 
them  be  anointed  with  nutritum;  the 
d refling  from  full  to  lall,  is  feldom 
any  other  than  a foft  digeftive,  or 
dry  lint ; for  the  whole  art  of  healing' 
the  wound  confifts  in  the  force  with 
which  the  doflil  is  applied  ; if  it  be 
crammed  in  hard,  it  becomes  a tent, 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  the  little 
tender  (hoots  of  flefh,  till  in  procefs 
of  time,  from  the  continual  diftenfion, 
and  long  drain  of  the  urine,  the 
whole  cavity  becomes  callous,  and 
forms  itfelf  into  a fiflula  : on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wound  be  d re  fled 
quite  fuperficially,  the  external  parts 
of  it  being  more  prone  to  heal  and 
contrail!  than  the  internal,  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  a degree  ofobltruiftion 
to  the  urine  and  matter,  which  lying 
about  the  wound  of  the  bladder,  for 
want  of  a di (charge,  will  indurate  the 
part,  and  likewife  occafion  a flitula. 
This  method  of  drefling  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  wounds  after  cutting  for  the 
(lone,  but  is  applicable  to  fiflulas  in 
ano,  and  almoft  all  abfeefles  whatfo- 
ever ; fo  that  the  branch  of  furgery, 
which  regards  the  treatment  of  hol- 
low wounds,  depends  much  more  on 
the  proper  obfervance  of  this  rule, 
than  the  application  of  particular 
medicines. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  STONE  IN  THE  URETHRA. 

jF  a fmall  ilone  be  lodged  in  the 
urethra  near-  the  glands,  it  may 
often  be  puflied  out  with  the  fingers, 
or  picked  away  with  fotne  initru- 
ment ; but  if  it  flops  in  any  other 
part  of  the  channel,  it  may  be  cut 
upon  without  an  inconvenience  : the 
bed  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  pull  the 
prepuce  aver  the  glans,  33  far  as  you 
can,  and  then  making  an  inciflon  the 
length  of  the  (lone,  through  the  tegu- 
ments, it  maybe  turned  out  with  a 
little  hook,  or  the  point  of  a probe  : 
the  wound  of  the  fkin  flipping  back 

afterward 
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afterward  to  its  proper  fituation, 
and  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
prevents  the  i.ilue  of  the  urine  through 
that  orifice,  and  very  often  heals  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  a much 
lefs  painful  method  of  ext  rafting 
Hones  from  the  urethra,  than  by  any 
inftruments  that  have  hitherto  been 
deviled. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  STONE 
IN  WOMEN, 

^HE  extraftion  of  the  ftone  in  wo- 
men, will  be  eaiily  underftood, 
fince  the  whole  operation  confifts  in 
the  placing  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  men,  and  without  making  any 
wound,  introducing  into  the  bladder 
a ftraight  director,  upon  that  a gorget, 
and  afterwards  the  forceps  to  take 
hold  of  the  ftone  ; all  which  may  be 
done  without  difficulty,  by  reafon  of 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  urethra.  If  the 
ftone  proves  very  large,  and  inlex- 
trafting  draws  the  bladder  forwards, 
it  is  advifeable  to  make  an  incifion 
through  the  neck  of  it,  upon  the 
ftone,  which  not  only  will  facilitate 
the  extraftion,  but  alfo  be  lefs  dan- 
gerous than  a laceration,  which  would 
neceflarily  follow.  The  dreflings  are 
fomentations  and  emolient  ointments, 
which  fhould  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  and  the  patient  in  other 
refpefts  be  treated  like  men  who  have 
undergone  the  operation  for  the  ftone. 


PLATE  IV. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  A found  ufed  in  fearching  for 
tire  ftone. 

The  fize  reprefented  here,  is  but 
a little  too  large  - for  the  youngeft 
children,  and  maybe  ufed  upon  boys 
till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  ; a larger  fiiou Id  be  employed 
between  that  age  and  adultnefs,  when 
/one  of  about  ten  inches,  in  a right 
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line  from  the  handle  to  the  extremity, 
ts  pioper. . This  ihould  be  made  of 
ftecl,  and  its  extremity  be  round  and 
imodth. 

B.  A ftaff  ft  for  the  operation  on 

bo}  s from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  1 he  llaff  for  a man  muft  he  of 
the  fize  of  the  found  I have  already 
deferibed.  y 

C.  A ftaff  fomething  too  big  for  the 
fmadeft  children,  but  may  be  ufed 
upon  boys  from  about  four  years  of 
age  to  eight. 

Fhe  ft  aft  has  a groove  on  its  convex 
fide,  which  firft  ferves  as  a direftion 
where  to  cut,  and  afterwards  receiv- 
ing the  beak  of  the  gorget,  guides  it 
readily  into  the  bladder.  Care  fhould 
be  taken  in  making  the  groove,  that 
the  edges  of  it  be  fmoothed  down,fo 
tha*  they  cannot  wound  in  pafsing 
through  the  urethra.  The  extremity 
fhould  alfo  be  open,  other  wife  it  will 
be  fometimes  difficult  to  withdraw  the 
ftaff,  when  the  gorget  is  introduced, 
and  preftes  againft  the  end  of  it. 

Thefe  inftruments  are  ufually  made 
with  a greater  bending  than  I have 
here  reprefented;  but  I think  this 
fhape  more  like  that  of  the  "urethra, 
and  rather  more  advantageous  for 
making  the  incifion. 

I).  The  yoke,  an  inftrument  to  be 
woren  by  men  with  an  incontinence  of 
urine  : it  is  made  with  iron,  but  for 
ufe  muft  be  covered  with  velvet:  it 
moves  upon  a joint  at  one  end,  and  is 
fattened  at  the*  other  by  catches,  at 
different  diftances  placed  on  a fpring, 
as  will  be  eafily  underflood  by  the. 
annexed  print.  It  muft  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  fize  of  the  penis,  and  be 
taken  off  whenever  the  patient  finds 
an  inclination  to  make  water.  This 
inftrument  is  exceedingly  ufeful,  be- 
caufe’it  always  anfwers  the  pu  rpofe, 
and  feldom  galls  the  part  after  a few 
days  wearing. 

PLATE  V. 

T H E E x P L A N A T I o N. 

A.  A finall  catheter  made  of  fiver. 
This  inftrument  is  hollow,  and  ferves 
1 2 to 
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to  draw  oft'  the  urine  when  under  a 
fuppreffion  ; it  is  alfo  ufedin  the  high 
operation  to  fill  the  bladder  with 
water  ; near  its  extremity  are  two 
orifices,  through  which  the  water 
paffes  into  its  cavity.  Care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  edges  of  thefe  ori- 
fices are  quite  fmooth. 

B.  The  knife  ufed  in  cutting  for 
the  Hone.  It  is  the  fame  I have  al- 
ready defcribed ; but  I thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  repeat  the 
figure  with  the  alteration  of  a quantity 
of  tow  twilled  round  it,  which  makes 
it  eafter  to  hold  when  we  perform  the 
lateral  operation,  and  turn  the  edge 
upwards  to  wound  the  prollate 
gland. 

C.  A female  catheter,  different 
.from  the  male  catheter,  it  being 
a-imoft  ftraight,  and  fomething  lancer. 

D.  A filver  wire  to  pafs  into  either 
catheter,  for  removing  any  grumous 
hlaod  or  matter  that  clogs  them  up. 


PLATE  VI. 

The  EtfLANATioiK. 

A.  The  gorget  ufed  upon  men  in 
the  lateral  operation. 

B.  The  gorget  ufed  upon  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  in  the  lateral 
operation. 

A gorget  between  the  fizes  of  thefe 
two,  will  be  fit  for  boys  from  five 
years  of  age  to  fifteen  or  fixteen. 

Thefe  inftruments  are  hollow  for 
the  palfage  of  the  forceps  into  the 
bladder,  and  their  handles  lie  flant- 
iug,  that  they  may  the  more  readily 
be  carried  through  the  wound  of  the 
prollate,  which  is  made  obliquely  on 
the  left  fide  of  it.  The  beak  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gorget,  mull  be 
fmaller  than  the  groove  of  the  ftaff 
which  is  cut  upon,  bccaufe  it  is  to  be 
received  in  the  grboye.  Care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  goiget 
near  the  beak  are  not  fharp,  left,  in- 
ftead  of  dilating  the  wound,  as  it 
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ought,  it  fhould  only -cut  on  each  fid 
when  introduced  ; in  which  cafe,  if 
would  he  difficult  to  carry  the  forceps 
into  the  bladder. 

C.  A goiget,  with  its  handle  ex- 
actly in  the  middle;  this  fhaped  in- 
ftrument  is  ufed  in  the  old  way.  All 
the  gorgets  fhould  be  made  of  fteel. 


PLATE  VII. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  The  forceps  for, extracting  the 
Hone.*  Thefe  are  reprefented  a little 
open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better 
feen  within-fide. 

This  inftrument  mull  be  of  diffe- 
rent fizes  for  different  ages  and  Hones, 
from  the  length  of  that  in  the  copper- 
late,  to  one  of  near  a foot  long  ; 
ut  the  forceps  of  about  eight  inches 
long  will  be  found  molt  generally 
ufeful.  The  number  neceflary  to  be 
furnifhed  with,  will  be  four  or  five. 

Great  care  fhoqld  be  taken  by  the 
makers  of  this  inftrument,  that  it 
move  eafily  upon  the  rivet,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  chops  do  not  meet 
when  they  are  (hut,  and  particularly 
that  the  teeth  be  not  too  large,  left 
in  entering  deep  into  the  Hone  they 
fhould  break  it  : it  is  of  confequence 
alfo  that;  the  teeth  do  not  reach  farther 
towards  the  joint  than  I have  here  re- 
prefented,  becaufe  a fmajl  {lone,  when 
received  into  that  part,  being  held 
fall  there,  would  dilate  the  forceps 
Sxceffively,  and  make  the  extradion 
difficult  ; on  which  account,  the  in- 
fide  of  the  blades,  near  the  joint  fhould 
be  fmooth,  that  the  Hone  may  flip 
towards  the  teeth. 

B.  A direClor  made  of  fteel,  ufed 
for  the  direction  of  the  gorget,  in 
the  extraction  of  the  ftone  from 
women. 

C.  A fcoop  to  take  away  the  ftone 
when  it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces 
like  fand.  This  inftrument  is  made 
of  Heel. 
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OF  THE  EMPYEMA. 

rPHE  operation  for  the  empyema 
generally  implies  an  artificial 
qpening  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  by  which  we  evacuate  any 
fluid  that  lies  there  extravafated,  and 
is  become  dangerous  by  its  weight 
and  quantity.  The  fluids  deferibed 
as  neceflary  to  be  voided  by  this  ope- 
ration, arc  blood,  matter,  and  water. 

When  blood  is  the  fluid  fuppofed 
to  require  evacuation  by  this  me- 
thodic is  always  extravafated  through 
fome  wound  of  the  vefiels  of  the  lungs 
or  thorax,  and  being  difeharged  in 
great  quantities  on  the  diaphragm,  it 
is  faid  to  opprefs  refpi ration  tili  let 
put  by  fome  convenient  opening, 
made  in  the  moft  depending  part  of 
that  cavity,  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
perforation  into  the  thorax  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  the  operation 
for  the  empyema  : But  though  this 
opening  is  univerfally  recommended 
in  the  cafe  here  Hated,  yet  we  meet 
\vith  few  or  no  examples  where  it  has 
been  pradtifed  for  a mere  extravafa- 
tion  of  blood  ; and  I fhould  think  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  advifeable  on  this 
account : for  if  we  perform  it  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  during 
the  haemorrhage,  the  opening  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax  might 
probably  make  way  for  a dangerous 
effufion  of  blood,  which  perhaps 
would  otherwife  be  choaked  up  and 
Hopped  for  want  of  a ready  iffue  : 
and  if  we  wait  till  the  haemorrhage 
ceafes,  it  becomes  needlefs,  becaufe 
the  blood  not  only  for  the  moH  part 
finds  fome  vent  by  the  external 
wound,  if  left  open,  bqt  is  conflantly 
fpit  up  the  trachea ; fo  that  had  we 
no  farther  proofs  of  this  abforbent 
ower  in  the  Jungs,  we  might  from 
ence  be  perfuaded  of  the  probability 
of  its  being  more  fafely  carried  off 
To,  than  by  any  artificial  opening  we 
can  poHibly  contrive  in  the  thorax. 

Or  if  it  be  thought  that  the  extra- 
vafated blood,  being  coagulated  in 
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the  thorax,  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the 
vends  of  the  lungs,  yet  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  operation  ufually  praftifed 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe;  for  be- 
iides  the  poflibility  of  the  lungs  ad-' 
hering  to  the  pleura  in  the  place  of 
inciiion,  which  would  abfolutely  pre- 
vent any  advantage  from  it,  the  depth 
and  narrownefs  of  the  orifice,  and  its 
height  above  the  diaphragm,  on 
which  the  congealed  blood  is  fuppofed 
to  lie,  will  m ke  the  fuccefs  at  bed 
but  very  precarious. 

To  empty  the  thorax,  in  a rupture 
of  any  veffels  which  open  into  it, 
bleeding  is  very  neceflary,  which  not 
only  Hops  the  haemorrhage,  by  abat- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation,  but 
likewife,  by  unloading  the  vefiels  of 
their  contents,  makes  them  more  fit 
to  receive  the  extravafated  fluid  by 
absorption;  gentle  evacuations  and 
pectorals,  are  alfo  very  ferviceable, 
and  a low  diet  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  rules  laid  down  in  fome  books 
for  difl'ngu idling  if  a wound  pene- 
trates, have  led  practitioners  into 
mifehievous  methods,  by  advifing 
them  to  examine  thefe  wounds  witU 
the  probe,  or  for  more  certainty  the 
finger  ; which,  if  rudely  ufed,  fome- 
times  even  tear  into  the  thorax,  always 
force  or  prels  the  parts  too  much,  and 
often  feparate  the  Kings  from  the 
pleura,  when  they  happen  to  adhere ; 
all  which  violences  will  produce  ab- 
feefles  there,  efpecially  if  the  part  be 
afterwards  dreffed  with  large  tents,  or 
filled  with  any  adHve  injedtion,  both 
which  were  formerly  applied  with  a 
view  to  deterge  the  cavity  of  the 
wound,  but  nowfeem  to  be  exploded 
in  favour  of  more  fupcrficial  drefs- 
ings.t'ne  advantages  of  which  method, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated. 

But  what  I have  here  advanced 
concerning  the  excellence  of  fuper- 
ficial  application,  without  dilating 
the  ivouiid  to  make  way  for  the  iffue 
of  the  blood  or  fucceeding  matter, 
mufi  be  confidered  with  regard  to 
punftures  orinpifioris  by  fliarp  inflru- 

ments. 
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zncnts,  not  followed  with  a great  dif- 
eharge ; for  where,  the  wound  is  made 
with  fire-arms,  the  method  of  prac- 
tice mud  be  fometimes  altered;  be- 
caufe  not  only  Houghs  and  great  fup- 
jui  rations  enfue,  but  very  often  pieces 
of  the  fuirt  or  coat  are  carried  in  with 
the  bullet,  which  will  perhaps  require 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  in  or- 
cter  to  be  freely  di ft; barged ; though 
even  upon  this  account,  there  will  be 
no  occalion  to  make  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thorax,  fince  the  more 
dilatation  of  the  wound  will  more 
readily  give  vent  to  the  pus  and  ex- 
traneous bodies,  than  an  orifice  made 
lower ; bceaufe  the  lungs  being  in- 
flamed by  the  wound,  will  generally 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  and  break  off 
the  communication  between  the  ab- 
feefs  and  the  cavity  below  it.  In 
drefsing  the  dilated  wound,  care  mult 
be  taken  to  apply  the  dolfils  with  fuch 
preflure  only,  as  fhall  Ire  fufficient  to 
keep  open  the  external  orifice ; and 
not  to  croud  them  into  the  thorax,  fo 
as  to  lock  up  that  matter,  which  the 
very  defign  of  dilation  is  to  give  a 
difeharge  to. 

rihc  iecond  circumfiance  in  which 
this  operation  takes  place,  is  a rup- 
ture of  matter  from  the  pleura,  medi- 
aftin'um,  or  lungs,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  where  accumulating,  it 
at  length  proves  fatal  for  want  of  a 
difeharge.  It  is  true  that  the  cafe 
occurs  but  very  feldom,  where  the 
operation  is  necefiary ; becaufe  in  moil 
abfeefles  of  the  thorax,  the  matter  is 
■fpit  up  as  fall  as  it  is  generated,  and  in 
the  diffedlion  of  fuch  who  have  died 
of  this  Ipecies  of  confumption,  we 
rarely  find  much  extravafated  pus  in 
the  cavity,  though  a great  portion  of 
the  lungs  be  ddtroyeci  : however,  as 
I have  intimated,  there  are  a few  ex- 
amples which  require  the  operation, 
and  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
following  fymptoms : the  patient  is 
obliged  to  lie  upon  the  difeafed  fide, 
or  in  cafe  there  is  matter  in  both  ca- 
vities of  the  thorax,  on  his  back  ; 
bceaufe  the  mediaftinum  can  feldom 
fepport  rhe  weight  cf  the  incumbent 
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fluid,  without  fufFering  great  pain : 
but  this  rule  is  not  certain;  it  fome- 
times happening  that  the  patient  can 
lie  with  eafe  on  that  fide  where  there' 
is  no  fluid.  Another  fymptom  of  ex- 
travafated matter,  is  an  evident  un- 
dulation of  it,  fo  that  in  certain  mo- 
tions it  may  be  heard  to  quafli.  For 
the  molt  part  too,  upon  careful  en- 
quiry, an  cedema,  or  at  leaf!  a thick- 
ening of  fome  portion  of  the  inter- 
coflal  mufcles,  will  be  difeovered. 
And  laftly,  if  there  be  much  fluid,  it 
will  he  attended  with  a preternatural 
expanfion  of  that  fide  of  the  cheft 
where  it  lies.  When,  therefore,  thefe 
figns  appear  after  a previous  pleuritic 
or  pulmonary  diforder,  and  the  cafe 
has  been  attended  with  the  fymptoms 
of  a fuppuration,  it  ismofl  probably 
owing  to  a collection  of  matter ; 
though  the  patient  will  alfo  labour 
under  a continual  low  fever,  and  a. 
particular  anxiety  from  *the  load  of 
fluid. 

I have  here  deferibed  the  abfeefs  as 
breaking  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax; 
but  generally  fpeaking,  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  lungs,  an  ad- 
hefion  otbothenfues  ; in  confequence 
of  which,  nature  finds  a difeharge 
outwardly,  it  being  mofl  frequent  for 
abfeefles  of  the  pleura  and  intercoftal 
mufcles,  and  not  uncommon  even  for 
abfeefles  of  the  lungs,  to  break  exter- 
nally. In  cafe  of  an  adhefion,  no  far- 
ther operation  is  required  than  open- 
ing the  tumour,  when  fuppurated, 
with  a lancet ; and  if  the  difeharge 
be  fo  great  as  to  forbid  the  healing  the 
external  ulcer,  it  may  be  kept  open 
with  a hollow  tent ; by  which  man- 
ner of  treatment  many  have  lived  a 
long  time  with  a running  fiilula. 

The  laft  fort  of. fluid  faid  ro  require 
iffue  from  this  operation,  is  water, 
which  however  very  feldom  collefls 
in  luch  a manner  as  to  become  the 
proper  fubjeCI  of  the  operation ; for 
if  the  droply  of  the  thorax  be  compli- 
cated with  an  anafarca,  oreven  afcites, 
it  is  certainly  improper,  and  indeed 
it  can  hgrdly  ever  take  place  but 
where  the  diftemper  is  Angle,  and 
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takes  its  rife  from  the  fame  fort  of 
diforderin  the  lymphatics  of  the  pleura, 
as  the  hydrocele  does  from  thole  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  lymptoms 
of  this  dropfy  are,  a l'mali  cough 
without  fpitting,  a little  flow  fever 
from  the  diiturbance  of  refpiration  ; 
fometimes  too  the  water  by  a hidden 
jerk  may  be  heard  to  qualh,  and  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  its  weight  upon  the  di- 
aphragm and  mediaftinum  arefo  trou- 
blcfome  as  to  oblige  the  patient  to 
ftoop  forward  when  in  an  eredt  pof- 
ture,  and  to  turn  upon  the  affected 
fide  when  he  lies  down ; for  the  fame 
reafon,  when  there  is  water  in  both 
cavities  of  the  thorax,  he  is  forced 
to  lie  on  his  back'. 

The  manner  of  operating,  whether 
it  be  for  the  difeharge  of  matter  or 
water,  is  to  pitch  upon  the  moft  de- 
pending part  of  the  thorax,  which 
i'ome  have  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  rib,  and  others  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  tenth,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  vertebras  that  the 
depth  of  the  flefh  may  not  be  an  im- 
pediment to  the  perforation  ; this  dif- 
tance is  determined  to  be  about  a 
hand’s  breadth ; and  here,  with  a 
knife,  feiffars,  or  trocar,  we  are  or- 
dered to  make  the  perforation ; but 
in  doing  it,  there  are  a great  many 
difficulties : in  fat  perfons,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  count  the  ribs,  and  the  wound 
will  be  very  deep,  and  troublefome  to 
make  : it  is  hardly  poffible  to  efcape 
wounding  the  intercoftal  artery,  which 
runs  in  this  place  between  the  ribs  ; 
or  if  you  avoid  it  by  cutting  clofe  to 
one  of  the  ribs,  a caries  of  the  bone 
will  follow  from  the  preffure  of  the 
tent  employed  afterwards  : again,  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  may  pof- 
fibly  affedl  the  diaphragm,  which  is 
fuppofed  almofl:  contiguous  to  it,  and 
this  may  prove  of  very  ill  confe- 
quence;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
without  any  farther  recital  of  ob- 
jcdlions  to  the  empyema  thus  per- 
formed, it  cannot  appear  an  advil’e- 
pble  operation.  But  if  the  only  ad- 
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vantage  propofed  by  this  fituatidw  of 
the  wound  be  derived  from  its  depen- 
dency, the  purpofe  of  di (charging 
the  fluid  will  he  as  well  a ilvvcred,  by 
an  opening  between  the  -lixth  and  fe- 
\cnth  rib,  halt  way  from  the  fternum 
towards  the  fpine  ; , which,  by  laying 
ou delves  down,  becomes  in  effeft  as 
depending  an  orifice  as  the  other  in 
fitting  up;  and  by  an  opening  made 
in  - this  manner,  we  avoid  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  in  the  other  method  : 
for  in  this  part  of  the  thorax,  there 
is  very  little  depth  of  mufcles;  the  ar- 
tery lies  concealed  under  the  rib;  and 
the  diaphragm  is  at  a great  diftance ; 
fo  that  none  of  thofe  mifehiefs  can 
enfue  I have  fuppofed  in  the  other 
method  ; which  confequently  will  give 
it  the  preference.  The  opening  is  bell 
made  with  a knife,  and  fhould  be 
about  an  inch  long  through  the  lkm» 
and  half  an  inch  through  the  fubjacent 
mufcles  : though,  to  make  theinci- 
13 on  with  lefs  rilk  of  wounding  the 
lungs,  it  may  be  adv}feable  to  dilate 
it  with  the  blunt-pointed  knife  (as  is 
pradiifed  in  the.operation  for  the  bu- 
bonocele) after  having  made  a final! 
puncture  with  a common  knife.  If  it 
fhould  be  objected , that  the  fluid  can- 
not be  difeharged  by  this  orifice 
while  we  are  eredt,  whereas,  by  mak- 
ing it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
it  will' be  continually  draining;  I 
think  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  after 
it  is  once  emptied,  it  will  hardly  in 
twelve  hours  be  generated  in  greater 
quantity  than  what  will  lie  upon  the 
diaphragm  below  the  opening  made 
even  by  that  operation,  and  confer 
quently  cannot  be  more  readily  dif- 
eharged by  one  orifice  than  the  other. 
The  treatment  of  the  wound  will  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eharge. If  after  a few  days  there  ap- 
pears no  drain,  you  may  let  the  ori- 
fice heal  u).  ; but  if  it  continues,  it 
may  be  kept  open  with  a fliort  filver 
canula,  till  fuch  time  as  an  alteration 
in  that  tircumftance  will  give  us  leave 
to  cicatrize  with  fafety. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  ENCYSTED  TUMOURS. 

T II  E S E tumours  borrow  their 
names  from  a cyft,  or  bag,  in 
which  they  are  contained ; and  are 
farther  diftinguifhed  by  the  nature  of 
their  contents : if  the  matter  forming 
them  refembles  milk  curds,  the  tu- 
mour is  called  Atheroma ; if  it  be 
like  honey,  Mcliccris ; and  if  com- 
pofed  of  fat,  or  a fuetty  fubftance, 
Steatoma.  The  two  firlt  are  not  readily 
diftinguilhed  from  one  another,  but 
their  difference  from  the  fteatoma  is 
ealily  learnt  by  their  foftnefs  and 
fludtuation.  Thefe  tumours  appear  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  places 
where  there  are  no  glands ; which, 
with  the  circumftances  of  their  com- 
pofition  continuing  always  the  fame 
from  their  firlt  formation,  agrees  but 
little  with  an  opinion  fome  of  the 
moderns  are  fo  fond  of,  that  this 
kind  of  {welling  is  an  obftru&ed 
gland;  whole  membrane  forms  the 
Cyft,  and  whofe  fluids,  when  they  burft 
Out  of  their  veflels  after  a long  ob- 
ftruftion,  makefile  matter  contained. 

The  fteatoma  is  never  painful  till 
by  its  weight  it  grows  trdublefome, 
nor  is  it  a mark  of  general  indifpofi- 
tion  of  body ; fo  that  the  extirpation 
feldom  fails  of  fuccefs.  The  li/.e  of 
fomc  of  them  is  very  large,  frequently 
weighing  five  or  fix  pounds,  and 
there  have  been  inftances  of  theif 
weighing  above  forty. 

When  the  fteatoma  is  irregular  in 
Its  furface,  with  eminences  and  de- 
prelfions,  it  is  fuetty  ; whereas  the  fat 
one  has  for  the  molt  part  a uniforrri 
fmooth  outfide.  The  operation  for 
a fteatoma  will  be  understood  by  the 
dcfcrfption  of  that  lor  the  fchirrhus. 

The  atheroma  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  meliceris,  at  lenft,  if  all 
eneyfted  tumours  with  matter  not 
curdled,  may,  in  compliance  with 
ruftom,  be  called  fo  :*— ■ ‘thefe  are 
more  frequent,  and  grow  larger  than 
ihofe  where  the  matter  is  curdled,  be- 
fog often  attendant  on  f.rophulous 
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indifpofitions,  which  makfes  theni 
more  difficult  of  cure. 

rI  he  cyfts  ol  thefe  tumours,  with 
the  Ikin  covering  them,  after  a cer- 
tain period  of  growth;  refilling  any 
farther  enlargement,  do  frequently  in- 
flame and  break  ; but  this  opening  is 
not  fo  advantageous  to  the  cure,  as 
extirpation  by  the  knife,  which  ffiould 
be  done  in  the  infancy  of  the  fwell- 
ing.  When  the  tumours  are  no  big- 
ger than  a fmall  golden  pippin,  they 
may  be  dilfedtcd  away  from  under 
the  fkin,  by  making  a ftfaight  inci- 
fion  only  through  It  ; but  if  they  ex- 
ceed this  bulk,  an  oval  piece  of  (kin. 
mull  be  cut  through  firlt,  to  make 
room  for  the  management  of  the 
knife,  and  taking  away  the  turnout} 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  advifeable  to 
take  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylt 
with  the  Ikin  ; and  then  by  the  help  of 
a hook  to  difleft  away  as  much  of  the 
Remainder  ofit  as  can  be  conveniently, 
wdiich  is  a lefs  painful,  and  more  fe- 
Cure  method  than  deltroying  it  after- 
wards with  elcharotics.  This  rule 
is  to  be  obferved,  when  the  cyft  runs 
fo  deep  amongft  the  intertlices  of  the 
mufcles  as  to  make  it  impollible  to 
remove  the  whole  of  it,  where,  if  we 
cut  off  a great  quantity,  the  reft  ufually 
conies  away  in  Houghs  and  matter.  I 
once  opened  a remarkable  atheroma 
of  this  kind;  it  was  about  as  big  as 
the  crown  of  a man’s  hat,  and  lay 
underneath  the  peftoral  mufcle  (as  all 
I ever  met  with  oil  the  brealt  hai  e 
done) . extending  itfelf  towards  the 
arm- pit,  amongft  the  great  veflels , 
and  j rolling  aguinft  the  clavicle  : ] cut 
aw-ay  a large  circular  piece  of  the  (kin, 
pedtoral  mufcle,  and  cyft,  but  did  not 
dare  to  touch  file  lower  part  of  it, 
which  I could  not  remove  without 
laying  the  ribs  bare  3 however  it  fepa- 
rated  in  the  digeftion  of  the  wound, 
which  for  fome  time'difeharged  ex- 
ceffively,  and  the  whole  cavity  filled 
up,  leaving  him  the  ufe  of  his  arm 
almoft  p erledt : after  this , two  or  three 
fmall  fplinters  of  the  clavicle  worked 
away  through  the  ikin,  but  without 
any  great  inconvenience. 
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TV  ganglion  of  the' tendon  is  an 
encyfted  tumour  of  the  meliceris 
kind,  but  its  fluid  is  generally  like 
the  White  of  art  egg  ; when  ' it  is 
fmnll,  it  fometimes  difperfe  of  itfelf; 
predate  atid  fuddea  blows  do  alio 
remove  it,  but  for  the  moil  part  it 
continues,  unlefs  it  be  extirpated  : it 
is  no  uncamrnjn  cafe  to  meet  with 
this  fpecies  of  ganglion  running  un- 
der the  ligamentum  carp.de,  and  ex- 
tending itfelf  both  up  the  wrifl  and 
down  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
cure  of  this  difordcr  cannot  he  effect- 
ed but  by  incifion  through  its  whole 
length,  and  dividing  the  ligamentum 
carpale,  which  I have  performed  fuc- 
cefsfullv  feveral  times. 


The  drolling  in  thefe  cafes  does  not 
at  all  differ  from  the  general  methods 
of  treating  wounds. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  CAN- 
CERED  AND  SCHIRRHOUS  BREAST. 


rT''HE  fuceefs  of  this  operation  is 
exceedingly  precarious,  from 
the  great  difpofitkm  there  is  in  the 
conftitution,  after  an  amputation,  to 
form  a new  cancer  in  the  wound,  or 
fome  other  part  of  the  body.  When 
a fchirrhus  has  admitted  of  a long 
delay  before  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient feems  to  have  a better  pfofpeft 
of  cure  without  danger  of  a relapfe, 
than  when  it  has  increased  very  fait, 
and  with  acute  pain.  I cannot,"  how- 
ever, be  quite  pofltive  in  this  judg- 
ment, but  upon  looking  rouftd  among 
rhofe  I know  who  have  recovered, 
find  the  obfervation,  fo  far,  well 
grounded.  . There  are.fome  furgeons 
fo  disheartened  by  die  ill  fuccefs  of 
this  operation,  that  they  decry  it  in 
every  cafe,  and  even  recommend  cer- 
tain death  to  their  patients,  rather 
than  a trial,  upon  the  fuppofition  it 
never  relieves-;  but  the  indances, 
where  life  and  health  have  been  pre- 
ferved  by  it,  are  fulficiently  numerous 
to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  it. 
S ' , . 
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The  feirrhus' may  be  didinguifhed 
y its  want  of  inflammation  in  the 
fkin,  _ its  fmootlinefs  and  flippinefs 
deep  in  the  bread,  and  generally  by 
its  pricking  pain,  which,  as  it  is 
more  or  lei's,  ihcreafes  the  danger  ac- 
cordingly ; though  there  fire"  fomc 
few  With  little  or  none  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

As  the  tunio-ur  degenerates 
into  a cancer  (which  is  the  word  de- 
gree of  feirrhus)  it  becomes  unequal 
and  livid,  and,  the  veflels  growing 
varicous,  at  lad  ulcerates. 

In  extirpating  the  feirrhus,  if  it 
he  final  1,  a longitudinal  incifion  will 
dilate  1'ufficiently  for  the  operation  ; 
but  if  too  large  to  lie  dHTe&ed  out  in 
that  manner,  afi  oval  piece  of  fkin 
mud  be  cut  through  fird,  the  fize  of 
which  is  to  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  tumour  : for  example,  if  the 
fwelling  is  five  inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  the  oval  piece  of  fkin  cut  away 
mud  be  neatly  of  the  fame  length,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  breadth. 
In  taking  off  the  whole  bread,  the 
fkin  may  be  very  much  p refer ved,  by 
making  the  wound  of  it  a great  deal 
lefs  than  the  bafis  of  the  bread,  which 
mud  be  cafefully  cleared  away  from 
the  pecloral  mufcle  : this  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  do,  becaufe  all  thefe  feir- 
rhufes  being  enlarged  glands,  are  en- 
compafled  with  their  proper  mem- 
branes, which  make  them  quite  dif- 
tindfi  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
ahd  eafily  feparable ; at  lead  this  is 
the  cafe  when  the  tumour  is  move- 
able  ; for  fometimes  it  adheres  to  the 
fubjaceiit  mufcle,  and  that  mufcle  to 
the  fibs;  in  which  circumdance  the 
operation  is  impracticable.  When  it 
is  attended  with  knots  in  the  arm -pit, 
no  fervice  can  be  done  by  amputation, 
unlefs  the  knots  be  taken  away  ; for 
there  is  no  fort  of  dependence  to  be 
laid  on  their  fubfiding,  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  wound  of  the  bread ; 
the  poflibility  of  extirpating  thefe 
knots,  without  wounding  the  great 
veflels,  is  very  much  qnedioned  by 
cuns  t but  I have  often  done  it 
K.  above 
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w hen  they  have  been  loofe  and  dif- 
tind.  ; ' 

The  bleeding  of  the  large  arteries 

to  be  llopped  by  pafsing  the  needle 
twice  through  the  fieth,.  almolt  round 
every  yeflel,  and  tying  upon  it,  which 
will  necciTajrily  include  it  in  the  liga- 
ture. In  order  to  difeover  the  orifice 
of  the  veifels,  the  wound  mull  be 
cleaned  with  a fponge  wrung  out  of 
• warm  water. 

Thefcirrhous  tumours  which  apT 
pear  about  the  lower  jaw,  are,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  Icrophulous  diforders, 
that  dillingurfh  themfelves  alrnoil  by 
the  circumflance  of  fixing  on  the 
Salivary  glands.  Thefe  arc  very  flub- 
born  of  cure,  but  not  fo  bad  as 
the  feifrhus,  iince  they  frequently 
fuppurate,  and  heal  afterwards;  if 
they  impollumate  again  after  healing, 
it  is  for  want  of  a good  bottom, 
which  may  fometimes  be  procured  by 
destroying  their  bad  furface  with  a 
caultic.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  feirrhus  in  the  neck, 
rhat  fucceeds  better  after  extirpation 
than  either  of  the  former  kinds ; this 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  run  clofe  up  by  the 
jugular' vein,  and  is  diflinguilh’.ble 
from  cancers  of  this  part  by  its 
moveablenels,  want  of  pain,  the  lax- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  covering  it,  rhefmall 
degree  of  preffu re  it  makes  on  the 
cefophagus  and  trachea;  and  laftly, 
the  good  habit  of  body,  as  it  feldom 
affeds  theconflitution,  which  cancers 
here  do  very  early  after  their  firfl  , 
appearance.  This  tumour,  from  its 
fituation,  requires  great  exadnefs  in 
the  cutting  off : the  lall  I took  away 
of  this  kind,  I feparated  from  the 
jugular  veiii  near  the  length  of  an 
i licit  and  a half:  they  fometimes  ex- 
tend up  tothechirt  towards  the  mouth, 
and  occaiion  a divifion  of  the  falivary 
dud  in  operating,  which  proves  very 
troublefome  to  heal,  but  when  all 
other  methods  have  failed,  may  be 
cured  by  a perforation  into  the  mouth, 
tllrough  that  part  of  the  cheek  where 
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it  is  wounded,  which,  by  a tent  of 
fmall  feton,  may  be  made  fiflulous  j 
then  by  properly  d refling  upon  the 
outfide,  the  oozing  of  the  faliva  that 
way  will  be  prevented,  and  the  exter- 
nal orifice  healed  without  difficulty. 

The  treatment  of. all  thefe  wounds 
may  be  made  with  dry  lint  firil,  and 
afterwards  as  in  the  common  incifed 
wounds. 


C II  A P.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
TREPAN. 

rT'lHE  operation  of  the  ta-pan  is  the. 

making  one  or  more  orifices 
through  the  fcull,  to  admit  an  inffiru- 
ment  for  railing  any  pieces  of  hone, 
that  by  violence  are  beaten  inwards 
upon  the  brain ; or  to  give  iffue  to 
blood  or  matter,  lodged  in  any  part 
within  the  cranium. 

Fradures  of  the  fcull  are  at  all 
times  very  dangerous,  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  injurv  done  to  the  cra- 
nium itfelf,  but  as  the  brain  becomes 
afieded,  either  from  the  preffure  of 
the  fradu red  bone,  or  that  of  the 
extravafated  blood  and  matter. — 
It  then  the  fymptoms  excited  by  a 
fry  dure  do  fometimes  follow  from 
a mere  extravafation  of  blood,  as  is 
the  cafe  when-  the  cranium  is  not 
beaten  inwards,  it  muft  likewife  hap- 
pen that  a rupture  of  the  veifels  of  this 
part  without  a fradure,  will  alfo  oc- 
cafion  the  fame  diforders:  for  this 
reafon,  the  operation  may  take  place, 
where  the  fcull  is  not  much  offended, 
but  only  the  vefl'els  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  pia  mater,  or  the  brain.  • 

The  writers  on  this  operation  have 
deferibed  the  different  diforders  in 
which  it  is  ufeful,  under  a great  va- 
riety of  names  ; but  thofe  few  general 
ones,  which  all  furgeons  are  ac- 
quainted with,  are  quite  fufficientfor 
the  underftanding  the  nature  of  every 
cafe  that  can  happen. 

When 
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When  the  cranium  is  beaten  inw  ard, 
without  any  fracture,  it  is  called  a 
depredion  5 w'hen  A ery  much  broken, 
a fracture;  or  if  broken  and  beaten 
in  alfo,  a fradure  with  depredion,  if  it 
is  o«!v  cracked  without  depredion, 
though  properly  a fradure,  it  is  called 
a hd are  ; if  none  of  thele  diforders 
appear,  where  there  is  a fufpjcioij  of 
them,  the  fymptoms  are  imputed  to  a 
concudion  of  the  brain.  Thefe  arc 
the  four  diftindions  in  ufe,  and 
which  fuHy  comprehend  all  the 
others. 

The  depredion  of  the  cranium  with- 
out a fracture  can  but  feldom  occur, 
and  then  it  happens  to  children  whofc 
bones  are  more  pliable  and  feft  than 
thole  of  adults : I have  met  with  one 
inttance  of  this  niyfelf  ii;  a girl  of 
feven  years  of  age:  when  the  firft 
received  the  injury;  die  had  the  com- 
plaints of  anopprefled  brain,  but  they 
foon  went  off;  the  blow  formed  a 
large  tumour  on  the  parietal  bone, 
for  which  the  was  put  under  my  care 
fome  days  after  the  accident;  I opened 
immediately  into  it,  by  cutting  away 
a circular  piece  of  the  fcalp,  and  took 
out  a great  quantity  ofgrumous  blood 
lying  underneath  the  periodeum  ; I 
then  d reded  the  depTcflion  with  dry 
lint,  and  finding  no  complaints  come 
on,  continued  the  fame  method,  till 
In  about  fix  weeks  fhe  was  perfectly 
cured. 

In  blows  of  the  cranium,  requiring 
the  ufe  of  the  trepan,  the  marks  of  a 
trad ure  are  generally  very  evident, 
fince  the  fcalp  is  often  lacerated  fo 
much  as  to  expofe  it  to  our  fight  : 
but  if  the  wound  of  the  fcalp  lie  fo 
fmall  as  only  to  admit  a probe,  we 
mud  judge  then  by  the  feel  of  the  fur- 
face  ol  the  bone,  ufing  the  caution 
of  not  midaking  a future  for  a frac- 
ture, which  Hippocrates  confeffes  he 
himfelf  did  ; though  for  this  frank 
confcffron  of  an  error,  to  prevent 
others  being  milled,  Ik-  is  as  much  re- 
comnx-nded  to  po'derity  as  for  any  of 
his  other  qualities. 

If  there  be  no  wound  of  the  fcalp, 
you  mud  prefs  about  the  head  with 
you,  fingers,  till  the  patient  coqj- 
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plains  of  fome  particular  part,  which 
in  all  hkplihqpd  is  the  place  affected, 
and  if  the  fcalp  there  lie  feparated 
from  the  cranium,  is  almoft  infallibly 
lo  : the  fymptoms  of  a fradure  are,  a 
bleeding  at  die  cars  and  nofe,  a lofs  of 
fcnle,  vomitings,  d row  fined,  delirium, 
incontinence  of  urine  and  excrement ; 
but  u hat  is  mod  to  be  depended  upon, 
ls*b  depreffton  of  the  bone,  or  a rough- 
nefs  on  itsoutlide;  for  all  the  other 
complaints  not  onjy  happen  to  con- 
cuffions,  which  do  well  without  the 
application  of  a trepan,  but  like  wife 
there  are  fradures  not  attended  with 
any  of  them,  or  at  lead  in  a flight 
degree  ; fo  that  thefe  fymptoms  alone, 
without  examination  of  that  part  af- 
feded,  are  but  an  uncertain  rule  to 
go  by. 

In  concuflions  without  a fradure,, 
that  produce  the  fymptoms  here  laid 
down,  and  do  well  afterwards,  the 
vcffels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 
are  only  inflamed  and  dilated : or  if 
they  are  ruptured,  they  abforb  the 
extravafated  blood  again ; on  which 
account,  nature  fhould  be  aflided  by 
plentiful  bleedings,  dyders,  and  other 
evacuations,  and  fo  in  all  fradures 
where  the  patient  is  not  trepanned  im- 
mediately ; however,  although  people 
with  concuflions  in  the  violent  degree 
I have  dated,  do  fometimes  recover, 
it  is  fo  very  feldom,  that  there  can  be 
no  pretence,  when  they  happen,  for 
negledtng  the  trepan,  rbut  not  being 
able  to  learn  in  what  part  the  concui- 
fion  is.  The  opportunities  I have  had 
of  opening  fome  people  who  hav? 
died  underahis  circum, dance,  have  dif- 
fidently convinced  me  ho \y  little  is  to 
be  trulied  to  any  other  method  than 
an  opening  for  the  difeharge  of  the 
abfeefs,  which  by  confinement  of  mat- 
ter becomes  very  large,  fpreading over 
a great  quantity  of  the  brain  before 
It  kilk. 

Writers  difpute  very  much  about 
the  podibility  of  the  contra  fiffure,  or 
a fiffure  occ.iiioned  on  the  part  of  tile 
head  oppbfijte  to  that  on  which  the 
blow  is  given,  or  Vvhdre  the  inner  ta- 
ble is  fradured,  while  the  outer  01  A: 
remains  entire  : but  there  arc  hiflori.es 
K 2 * « 
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of  cafes,  which,  if  fairly  ftated,  make 
it  unqueftionable ; and  this  is  mod 
certain,  that  if  the  complaint  be  at  a 
diltance  from  where  the  blow  was  re- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  danger  in 
fealping,  and  applying  the  trepan  to 
that  part  where  the  pain  is. 

There  are  furgeons  who  fay  that 
the  veflels  of  the  diploe  do  fome- 
times,  by  a concuflion,  break,  and  that 
the  matter  making  its  way  through 
the  inner  table  of  the  fcull  into  the 
train,  requires  a trepan  ; but  I be- 
lieve there  is  no  very  good  authority 
for  this  aflertion. 

When  we  are  allured  of  a frafture 
or  depreflion,  though  the  fymptoms 
in  a great  meafure  go  off,  and  not- 
withftanding  there  are  a few  hiilories 
in  authors,  where  we  read  that  pa- 
tients have  furvived  without  the  ope- 
ration, it  is,  in  my  opinion,  always 
advifcable  to  trepan  as  foon  as  pofli- 
ble,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  theabfcefs,  which  feldom  fails  to 
follow  upon  the  rupture  of  the  velfels 
of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  for 
the  moll  part  in  a few  days ; though 
there  are  a great  many  inilances  of 
fraftures  not  bringing  on  a fatal  ab- 
frefs  for  a great  length  pf  time  after 
the  accident. 

I once  trepanned  a young  woman 
about  a hundred  days  after  five  re- 
ceived the  blow  ; the  lower  part  of 
.the  parietal,  and  upper  part  of  the 
temporal  bones,  were  fractured  and 
dcpreiled ; fire  bled  at  the  nofp  and 
cars  when  (he  firlt  received  the  injury, 
and  had  at  times  been  drowfy.  and  in 
fome  littlppain,  till  towards  the  nine- 
tieth day,  when  the  fymptoms  of  a 
jcomprefi'ed  brain  came  on  ftronger, 
and  a fin  all  time  after  (he  pur  herfelf 
under  my  eare  ; which,  with  the  many 
inftaiipes  of  the  fame  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  authors,  fhew  how  little 
fafe  it  is  to  truft  to  any  extravafa- 
tion  or  depreflion  on  rh.e  brain  do- 
ing well,  without  tire  afultance  pf  the 
trepan. 

The  manner  pf  treating  a f raft u re 
of  the  cranium,  will  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  (Ire  frafture  itfelf,  and 


the  injury  of  the  fcalp  ; if  the  wound 
of  the  head  be  toren  into  angles,  per- 
haps cutting  off  thelacerated  flaps  will 
make  room  for  the  faw ; if  the  bone 
be  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  the 
pieces  may  be  taken  away  with  the 
forceps  ; or  iffome  of  the  fcull  be  all'o 
dep relied,  the  removal  of  the  pieces 
will,  without  perforating,  make  way 
for  the  elevator  ro  raife  the  deprelled 
part  ; but  if  the  frafture  be  not  com- 
plicated with  a wound  of  the  fcalp,  or 
the  wound  be  too  fmall  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  which  feldom  fails  to  lie 
the  cafe,  then  the  frafture  mult  be 
laid  bare,  by  taking  away  a large 
piece  ol  the  fcalp.  It  is  a falhion 
with  fome  furgeons,  to  make  a crucial 
incifion  for  this  purpofe,  which  they 
prefer  to  the  other  method,  upon  the 
iuppolition  that  the  wound  will  more 
ealily  heal  again  after  the  operation, 
by  turning  down  the  flaps ; and  in 
cafe  we  And  no  frafture,  which  fome- 
times  happens  after  fealping,  that  by 
making  this  fpecies  of  wound,  an  ex- 
foliation of  the  bone,  and  tediouf- 
nefs  of  cure,  will  be  avoided.  But 
whoever  has  feen  the  praftice  of  the 
crucial  incifion,  mbit  be  fenfible  of 
the  falfc  reafoning  ufed  in  its  favour  j 
for  it  feldom  happens  that  we  enquire 
for  the  frafture  of  a fcull  by  fealping, 
but  that  the  fcalp  itfelf  is  contufed, 
which  circumitance  generally  bring- 
ing on  a plentiful  fuppuration,  and 
the  matter  lodging  between  the  cra- 
nium and  fkin,  not  only  prevent  their 
immediate  healing,  but  opcafion  a ca- 
ries of  the  bone,  which  is  the  accident 
meant  to  be  thunned  by  it ; and  often 
at  lait,  the  lips  of  the  wound  growing 
callous,  require  cutting  p(F.  ro  pro- 
cure a cicatrix.  If  then  the  objection 
be  good  to  the  crucial  incifion,  when 
no  operation  is  performed,  it  becomes 
of  fo  much  more  force  when  we  are 
affured  of  ufmg  the  trepan,  that  I 
think  it  is  indifputably  right  at  all 
times  to  take  off  the  fcalp  when  we  lay 
bare  the  cranium  with  a view  to  the 
operation,  which  feJdom  fails  to  gra- 
nulate with  flelb  in  a few  days,  if 
dfeflecj  only  with  dfy  lint,  apd  rarely 

grows 
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glows  carious,  if  not  offered  by  a 
^i-at  difeharge  of  matter  from  the 
brain,  and  even  in  that  cafe  but  fu- 
pcrficially ; or  if,  after  it  is  thus  ex- 
poled,  new  fle(h  lhould  not  generate 
upon  its  fnrface,  the  growth  pfic  may 
be  quickened  by  boring  little  orifices 
into  the  luhibince  of  the  pone,  or  talp- 
ing  it  with  the  rugine.  T he  form  of 
the  piece  taken  away  may  be  nearly 
circular  ; and  to  be  better  allured  of 
the  courfe  of  the  fradurp,  it  will  be 
proper  it  lhould  be  of  the  whole 
length  of  it.  1 believe  there  are  few 
will  care  to  ecpofe  fo  much  naked 
fcull,  but  whoever  knows  the  great 
advantage  and  the  little,  danger  of  it, 
u ill  not  hefitate.  When  the  fealp  is 
removed,  the  periofieura  m«ft  be  rail- 
ed, and  the  arteries  immediately  tied, 
which  .will  make  way  for  the  operation 
to  he  diredly  performed,  though  the 
effufion  of  blood  has  been  eftcemed  fo 
troublelome  in  this  part,  as  to  have 
made  it  almoft  an  univerfal  prattice  to 
pottpone  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  to  the 
day  after;  but  the  apprehcnfiqn  is 
without  foundation ; for  il  twp  or 
three  ol  the  larger  veffels  are  tied  , the 
others  may  ealily  be  ltopped  with  a 

little  dry  lint,  and  the  operation  take 
place  without  any  inconvenience, 
which  I have  always  done  my  fell, 

and  would  recommend  to  others,  eon- 

fidering  how  urgent  the  nature  pt  the 
dilteiuper  is,  and  that  lets  than  tw enU  - 
four  hours  is  often  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  when  the 
brain  is  much  prelTed  by  a fractured 

fcpne.  . . 

Jkl'ore  the  application  of  the  try- 
pan, it  is  to  be  remembered  there  are 
certain  places  gn  the  fcull,  where  it 
cannot  be  u fed  with  io  much  fafety  as 
on  others  ; the  whole  length  Qt 
fagittal  future,  down  to  the  note,  is 
always  mentioned  as  one  where  tne 
perforation  is  dangerous,  became  p 
the  {pine  of  the  fror.tis,  and  tie 
Courfe  of  the  fuperior  longitudinal 
iinus  under  this  part,  which  it  is  fup- 
pufed  would  be  neceffarily  wounded 
\y  the  faw,  and  in  contequenge  de- 
Uroy  the-  patient  by  the  luvm°rihage  ; 
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but  though  a perforation  mny,  con- 
trary to  tlie  general  opinion,  be  made 
o',  cr  tiic  finus  without  offending  it; 
and  even  if  it  was  wouuded,  the  cf- 
ttilion  of  bipod  vvould  not  in  all  pro- 
bability be  mortal  (as  J have  feejjia 
two  inltaiices)  yet  at  bell  it  would  be 
troublefome  ; and  Gnce  we  are  not 
llraightenedin  that  pan  of  the  .cranium 
for  room,  I think  it  is  advifeable  to 
forbear  operating  in  this  place.  The 
bony  iinufes  of  the  os  frontig  forbid 
the  uf'e  of  tjie  trepan  near  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes ; therefore  if  it  fhpuk\be 
depreflhd  near  thofe  cavities,  the  ifir- 
geon  mq ft  bo  careful  to  perforate  ei- 
ther above  or  one  fide  of  the  fracture; 
for  fawing  below  it,  wall  only  lead 
into  the  finus,  and  anfwer  no  pux- 
ppfe  in  the  defign  either  of  giving  a 
difeharge  to  the  matter  from  the  brain, 
or  an  opportunity  to  elevate  the  depref* 
fion;  nay,  perhaps  leave  an  incurable 
fiftula,  if  tfie  patient  efcapes  with  life. 

The  qs  ogeipitis  being  very  uneven, 
both  in  its  internal  apd  external  iur- 
faee,  makes  trepanning  there  almoft 
impracticable;  befides,  the  greatlinufe? 
run  about  fo  much  of  it,  as  hardly  to 
afford  fpace  to  perforate  without  dan- 
ger of  wounding  them ; but  tlien  it 
is  fo  defended  from  injuries  by  its 
fituatipn  and  ftrength,  that  fractures 
do  not  happen  to  it  lo  or  ten  as  to  thp 
other  bones  of  the  cranium;  and 
when  they  do,  for  the  mofi  part  they 
become  foon  mortal,  by  affect'- ng  the 
cerebellum,  which  it  luftains,  that  the 
operation  is  feldom  required  in  this 
cafii*  Indeed  the  upper  angle  of  this 
bone  lies  above  the  cerebellum,  and 
when  fra&ured  or  depreffed,  is  not  at- 
tended with  fo  immediate  danger ; but 
when  this-  happens,  the  courte  oh  tb«. 
Wigitndinal  linns,  down  the  middle 
of  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ot  the 
lateral  finufes  beneath  it,  make  it  ad 
vifeable  to  trepan  at  the  lower  part  ot 
the  qs  parietale,  or  at  lealt  upon  or 
juff  below  the  lambdoidal  future,  fo 
that  the  perforation  of  the  os  occi, 
pitis  can  hardly  ever  be  proper. 

It  maybe  obfervqd,  I have  fpoken 
of  wounds  of  the  cerebellum  as  prov- 
ing 


■mg  inevitably  mortal  when  affected 
by  a fradure;  how  long  a patient 
may  continue  with  matter  on  its  fur- 
face,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
but  1 believe  there  is  no  inflance  of  a 
cure  after  an  abfcefs  ; and  as  for 
wounds  of  it,  they  are  generally  ul- 
niolt  intentaneous '-death ; whereas 
fometimes  great  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum have  been  carried  off  or'dellroy- 
ed  without  any  notable  inconvenience. 
From  this  great  difference  of  (danger; 
in  affedinus  of  the  cerebrum  and  ce- 
rebellum, has  arifen  the  opinion,  that 
the  firft  is  the  organ  of  animal  motion 
only,  and  the  other  of  vital. 

The'piacjes  then  unfit  to  admit  the 
faw,  are  the  thre?  I have  deferibed  ; 
that  is,  the  fagittal  future;  that  part 
of  the  os  frontis  near  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes ; and  the  osoccipitis.  But  when 
a fradure  happens  in  any  other  part 
above  the  ear,  thereisnopbjedion  to 
the  operation.  When  there  is  only  a 
fmall  fiflure,  without  any  depreffion 
or  motion  in  the  bone,  the  trepan 
may  be  applied,  on  the  fiflure  itfelf, 
which  will  more  readily  give  vent  to 
the  blood  or  matter  underneath,  than 
if  made  at  a diflance.  Jf  the  fiflure 
be  large,  and  the  bone  weakened  or 
deprefled,  the  trepan  mull  be  applied 
on  one  fide  of  it,  but  fo  as  to  make 
it  a part  of  the  circuriifcrence  of  the 
fawed  piece ; if  the  fradure  run  up- 
wards, it  will  be  eligible  always  to 
perforate  near  its  bottom,  beeaufe 
the  dependency  of  the  orifice  will 
give  better  iflire  to  the  matter,  though 
the.  ill-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the 
brain  falling  out  there,  has  made 
many  eminent  furgeotis  contradict  this 
rule  in.their  pradice.  If  by  making 
one  orifice,  you  cannot  raife  all  the 
deprefled  part,  you  muff  make  a fe- 
cond  and  a third,  and  continue  doT 
ing  fo  till  you  have  reduced  the  whole 
cranium  even:  there  is  frequently  oc- 
cafion  to  repeat  it  twice  or  thrive,  and 
it  has  been  done  twelve  times,  nay 
oftener,  with  ftic'cefs  ; which  I men- 
tion, to  fhevv  the  little  danger  there 
is,  either  in  flawing  the  fcull,  or  ex- 
pofing  the  dura  mater  and  brain  when 
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the  preflure  is  taken  off.  Indeed  the 
mifehief  of  laying  the  hrain  bare  is 
fo  fmall,  compared  with  a concuflion 
of  it,  or  an  abfcefs  frompent-np  mat- 
ter, that  thofe  fradurcs  of  the  fcull, 
where  the  bone  is  broken  into  fplinters 
the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  can  be 
taken  away*,  much  more  readily  do 
well,  than  a Ample  fiflure  onlv,  where 
the  abfcefs  cannot  difeharge  itfelf 
freely;  for  which  reafon,  though  the 
deprefled  fradure  may  be  raifed  by 
the  means  of  one  orifice,  yet  if  it  is 
df  a conliderable  length,  it  will  beal- 
moff  abfolutely  neceffaryto  make  one 
or  two  more  openings  for  the  con- 
venience of  difeharge ; fince,  for 
want  of  this,  we  fee  abfeefles  increale' 
daily  in  their  quantity  of  matter  and- 
-at  the  end  of  a few  weeks  C.irry  off 
the  patient.  Thofe  that  are  conver- 
fant  in  the  difledion  of  perfons  dying 
of  this  diforder,  will  be  conv  inced  of 
the  force  of  this  reafoning,  fince  they 
not  only  conllantly  find  pus  lodged 
on  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  fiflure  ex- 
tends, but  all  round  about  it,  fome- 
times ipreading  over  a quarter  of  its' 
furface. 

In  concuflionsof  the  brain  without 
a fradure  of  the  cranium,  if  the  tre- 
pan be  applied,  and  vail  difeharges 
enfue,  it  will  be  alfo  convenient  to 
make  more  perforations  into  the  ab- 
fvels  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
&bfceft,  the  fituation  of  which  will  be 
cufily  guelled  by  the  direction  of  the' 
ft ream  of  matter.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  abfeefles  which  en- 
fuc  from  a concuflion,  are  generally 
more  extenfive  and  dangerous  than 
thofe  which  accompany  a fradure 
with  depreflion  ; for  in  a fradure,  the 
yielding  of  the  bone  dellroys,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  force  of  the  flriking 
body,  and  prevents  any  violent  com- 
motion of  the  brain  fo  that  what 
the  brain  fuflers,  refults  chiefly  from 
the  preflure  of  the  incumbent  bone, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  v elle Is  near 
the  fradure;  whereas,  when  the  cra- 
nium refills  tho- fhock,  all  or  great 
part  of  the  cerebrum  fuflains  the  cjon- 
cuilion,  and  is  often  impoilumated  or 
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inflamed  alraolt  in  its  whole  dimen- 
iion,  as  we  tind  upon  opening  thole 
who  die  of  this  diforder. 

1 he  manner  ot  trepanning  is;  this  : 
having  fixed  your  paticnt’shcad  Heady, 
either  on  the  ho  liter  of  a bed,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a low  chair,  with  the 
pin  of  your  faw  mark  the  center  of 
the  piece  of  bone  to  be  taken  out ; 
then  with  the  perforating  trepan, 
make  an  orifice  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  pin,  which  being  fixed  in  it, 
will  prevent  the  faw  from  flipping; 
and  thus  you  are  to  continue  flawing, 
till  the  imprelfion  made  will  preferve 
the  lteadinefs  without  the  pin,  when 
it  is  to  be  taken  away,  for  fear  of  its 
wounding  the  brain  before  the  faw  has 
entered  through  the  cranium,  which 
it  would  do  at  laid,  becaufe  of  its 
rejection.  In  working  through  the 
one,  the  teeth  of  the  faw  will  begin 
to  clog  by  that  time  you  arrive  to  the 
diploe,  wherefore  a brulh  mult  be 
ready  to  clean  it  every  now  and  then, 
and  with  a pointed  probe  you  mult 
clear  away  the  dull  in  the  Circle  of  the 
trepanned  bone,  obferving,  if  it  be 
deeper  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  to 
Jean  afterwards  on  that  fide  where  the 
imprelfion  is  leak,  that  the  whole 
thicknefs  may  be  Jawed  through  at  the 
fame  time.  To  do  all  this  with  lefs 
interruption,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  two  flaws  of  ex  Tidily  the  fame 
diameter,  that  an  alfiftant  may  be 
brulhing  one  while  you  operate  with 
the  other.  We  are  advifed  to  faw 
boldly,  till  we  come  to  the  diploe, 
which  it  is  fluid  will  always  diilin- 
guifh  itfelf  by  the  bloodinefs ; but 
however,  this  is  not  a certain  mark  to 
go  by;  for  though,  where  there  is  a 
diploe,  it  will  manifeft  itfelf  by  its 
bloodinefs,  yet  fometimes  the  fcull  is 
fo  very  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  any  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  an  operator  fhould 
pufh  on  his  inftrument  in  expectation 
of  meeting  with  this  fubltance,  he 
Would  unwarily  wound  the  brain. 

• This  is  not  very  often  the  cafe,  but 
however  often  enough  to  put  a man 
on  his  guard,  and  make  him  enquire 
whether  the  bone  be  loofe  after  a lit- 
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tie  flawing,  which  is  the  only  rule  we 
go  by  when  vve_  have  palled  through 
the  diploe.  and  may  as  well  be  attend- 
ed to  before  coming  at  it,  without  any 
great  lofs  ol  thne.  When  it  Is  quite 
Jawed  through,  and  lies  loofe,  it  may 
be  taken  with  the  forceps,  contrived, 
for  that  ufe  ; and  if  the  lower  edges 
ot  the  orifice,  next  to  the  dura  mater, 
are  Iplintered,  they  may  be  feraped 
fmooth  with  a lenticular. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  precedes  of  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  : the  only 
thing  remaining  to  be  done  is,  with 
an  elevator,  introduced  at  the  orifice, 
to  raife  the  deprelfion,  or  broken 
fplinters,  if  they  cannot  otherwife  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  to  draw  out  the 
grumous  blood,  or  any  other  extrane- 
ous body.  If  the  dura  mater  be  not 
wounded  ortoren,  an  inciJion  mult  be 
made  through  it,  to  give  way  to  the 
blood  or  matter,  which  almolt  cer- 
tainly lie  underneath  it,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  have  been  -bad,  and  none  has 
been  difeharged  from  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater ; though  it 
has  been  lately  obferved,  that  an  ab- 
feefs  will  fometimes  be  formed  in  the 
fubllance  of  the  brain  ; and  therefore, 
if  the  punfture  of  the  dura  mater  does 
not  procure  an  evacuation  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  fymptoms  of  a fuppura- 
tion  are  Hill  urgent,  it  will  be  advife- 
able  to  make  a fmall  incifion  with  a 
lancet  into  the  brain  itfelf. 

I have  ul'ed  the  word  trepan  all 
along  for  the  fake  of  being  better 
underltood  ; but  the  inftrument  I re- 
commend is  a trephine,  the  advan- 
tages of  which,  as  alfo  that  of  a cy- 
lindrical flaw,  or  one  nearly  cylin- 
drical, are  deferibed  in  the  explana- 
tion of  ;he  copper-plate. 

With  regard  to  the  drefsings  oJ 
thefe  wounds,  I think  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  as  die  greatell  part  ol  the 
evil  proceeds  from  the  quantity  and 
preflfure  of  the  matter,  whatever  ap- 
proaches towards  the  nature  of  a tent, 
and  increafes  its  quantity  and  pref- 
ftirc  by  locking  it  up,  mult.be  per- 
nicious : therefore  I would  exclude 
the  ufc  of  all  fynJons  whatever ; the 
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hady  Application  trtfl,  rtf  fpirits  rtf 
wine,  which  is  fo  commotily  Advlfed , 
cannot  be  proper,  as  they  art-  not  oniy 
unfit  for  inflammations  irt  general,  but 
alfo  crifp  up  the  vcflels  of  the  dura 
mater  and  brain,  and  do;  ping  the 
fopputation,  fdmetimes  produce  a 
gangrene.  Shade  then,  a clrtfe  ap- 
plication is  inconvenient,  arid  whiit- 
fcver  good  there  may  be  in  topical 
medicines,  it  canridt  for  the  mofl 
art  be  communicated  to  the  abfeefs, 
y realbn  of  itsextfcnt  beyrtnd  the  ori- 
fice, the  bed  remedy  will  be  dry  lint 
only,  which  rrtuft  be  laid  oh  loofely, 
to  give  vertt  to  the  matter,  and  be  re- 
peated twice  a -day  till  the  diicharge 
is  lef&ned,  wlt-riortce  in  twenty- four 
hours  will  be  Efficient  to  the  iinilhing 
of  the  cure,  which  will  be  frtrrt'thir.g 
ret  trded  by  the  exfoliations  that  frtme- 
ttmes  follow  this  operation.  The 
patient  afterwards  may  Wear  a plate  of 
tin  upon  the  fear,  trt  defend  it  from 
blows,  or  any  accidental  injury. 


PLATE  virr. 

The  Exp  i,  a,s  * t to  s, 

A.  The  perforator,  commonly 
called  the  perforating  trepan.  With 
this  inftrutnertt  an  orifice  is  ufually 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  pin,  ori 
the  center  of  the  piece  of  bone  that  is 
to  be  taken  away  in  the  operation  of 
trepanning  ; though  if  the  pin  be  very 
fharp,  and  project  but  little  beyond 
the  teeth  of  the  few,  as  in  that  mark- 
ed with  the  letter  B,  the  perforator 
would  Ik  rteedfefs ; but  as  the  point 
of  the  pin  prefen tly  grows'  blunt  with 
ule,  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  few,  1 think  it  adviieuble  to 
have  this  irtlittiment  in  rcadi'riefs.  It 
is  alfo  ixmdyfor  boring  into  the  fob- 
fhiftcC  of  the  bones,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a granulation  of  fleih  on  their 
fu-ftaces  : when  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it 
mull  be  received  and  feitensd  in  the 
handle  C. 
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B.  The  crown  , Or  faw  of  the  tre- 
pan, with  the  pin  appearing  jull  be- 
yond. the  extremities  of  the  teeth.  It 
may  be  obferved,  the  fhape  of  this 
few  is  cy  lindrical,  differing  from  thofe 
in  ufe  which  are  all  conical,  and 
foiiie  in  a very  great  degree.  Surgeons 
have  generally  conceived  great  advan- 
tages to  arife  from  this  form  ; firlt, 
as  a circumdance  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance, thcyr  have  imagined  there 
would  be  danger  of  injuring  the 
brain, by  fawingtoofuddenly  through 
the  cranium,  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
few  did  not  increafe  the  obdruidion, 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards it,  and  make  the  working  of 
the  indruihsnt  exceedingly  flow.  It 
has  alfo  been  believed,  that  unlefs 
the  few  was  fmaller  near  the  teeth  than 
towards  its  bails,  it  would  be  impof- 
iiblc  to  incline  it  on  any  part  where 
it  had  not  made  fo  deep  an  imurdhon 
as  in  others ; in  confequence  of  which, 
one  fide  of  the  circle  would  Ik  favved 
through,  and  the  membranes  or 
brain  injured  ; while  on  the  other, 
perhaps  the  few  would  not  have  pene- 
trated through  the  firft  table  of  the., 
cranium  : the  lad  remarkable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  conic  faw,  is, 
that  it  more  readily  admits  and  after- 
wards retains  the  fewed  piece  of  bone 
in  its  cavity  : but  I think  all  the  ad- 
vantages attributed  to  this  figure,  are 
aim  oft  imaginary,  and  the  great  la- 
bour of  working  fo  flowly  and  diffi- 
cultly', is  not  onlyr  very  inconvenient 
to  an  operator,  but  by' no  means  fet‘- 
viceable  to  the  operation  ; for  not- 
witbftanding  the  faw  be  cylindrical, 
and  works  without  any  other  impedi- 
ment than  what  lies  before  the  teeth, 
yet  even  with  this  advantage,  the 
operation  goes  on  fo  gradually,  that 
from  the  experience  I have  had,  I do 
not  find  the  lead  danger  of  fuddenly 
p'affing  through  to  the  brain,  as  is 
apprehended,  it  we  proceed  with  the 
caution  of  not  leaning  too  hard  on 
tue  indrumeht  when  the  bone  is  al-  • 
mod  fuued  through  j and  with  re- 
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fpeft  to  the  impfadticablcnefs  of  in- 
clinmg  it  cn  any  particular  part  of 
tbr  circle,  when  fa  \ed  uneven,  which 
is  commonly  alledged,  whoever  will 
try  the  ex;  eriment.  will  in  a moment 
df  (cover  the  fa  I feuds  of  the  affertion  : 
luifuies,  the  very  intfance  Hated,  over- 
throws this  reafoning,  for  if  the  cir- 
cle has  bee  n already  made  deeper  in 
one  part  than  another,  it  mull  imply 
that  we  have  leaned  v ith  more  force 
on  one  part  than  another,  and  con- 
fequently  may  at  pleafure  do  the  fame 
thing  again : as  to  the  lail  fuppofed 
advantage,  of  its  receiving  and  re- 
t;iiuing  the'fawed  piece  of  bone  in  its 
cavity,  the  benefit  would  be  fo  frivo- 
lous, if  it  Had  truly  the  preference  of 
the  cylindrical  one  in  that  refpefl, 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing ; but  in  fad,  the  cylindrical  faw 
receives  the  piece  of  bone  very  rea- 
dilv,  and  often  retains  it  in  its  cavity, 

C.  The  handle  of  the  foregoing 
indrumenr,  called  the  trephine,  which 
is  much  preferable  to  the  trepan  (an 
inftrument  It  he  a wimble  ufed  by 
joiner..}  becaufe  of  the  great  conveni- 
ence of  holding  it,  and  leaning  on  one 
fide  or  other  of  the  faw,  as  we  find  it 
neccffary  : the  trepan,  however,  though 
allowed  to  be  unhandy,  is  the  inftru- 
nient  moll  tiled  by  furgeons  in  other 
parts’ of  Europe;  upon  the  fappofi- 
il'on  of  its*  working  quicker  than  the 
trephine. 

I have  rep  re  fen  ted  the  trephine  of 
futh  a ihape  as  to  make  it  a conve- 
nient eleVaftir,  for  which  purpofe  the 
extremities  of  it  ate  made  rougn. 

D.  A Key  to  take  out  the  pin  h, 
when  the  faw  has  made  an  impredion 
deep  enough  to  be  worked  without 
the  help  of  it. 

E.  'The  pin. 


P L ATE  IX. 

The  Explanation. 

1 A.  A convenient  forceps  to  take 
cut  the  circular. piece  of  bone,  when 
it  doe-  not  flick  to  the  faw  : the  con- 
trivance by  which  they  readily  lay 
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hold  of  it,  is  to  make  the  extremi- 
tics  that  are  to  grafp  it,  With  anarch 
ol  the  fame  circle  as  the  faw  is  made. 

1 pun  one  of  the  handles  there  is  ad- 
ded a little  elevator,  10  lift  up  any 
fm  ill  fp! inter  of  bone,  but  it  is  not  of 
much  ufe. 

-h’.  A lenticular ; the  forepart  of 
its  blade  is  flUrp,  in  order  to  ferape 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the 
cranium,  in  cafe  any  fplintefs  (hould 
remain  after  the  operation,  and  the 
button  at  its  extremity  receives  the 
dull,  that  it  may  not  fall  on  the  brain ; 
but  there  is  feldom  anv  occafton  for 
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this  inilrument,  and  I have  never,  my-  ' 
fell' been  under  the  necellity  of  uling 
it. 

C.  A rugine,  or  rafpatory,  which 
I have  recommended  for  feraping 
bones,  in  order  to  promote  granula- 
tions of  flefh.  The  handles  of  thefe 
two  lad  inftruments  are  wood,  where- 
as every  part  of  the  others  fhould  be  1 
made  of  ftcel. 


CHAP.  XXV III. 


OF  THE  CATARACT. 

Thf.  cataract,  called  by  the  Latins 
Suffijioi  is  a difeafe  of  the.cry- 
ftalline  humour,  rendering  the  whole  . 
body  of  it  opake,  fo  that  the  rays  of 
light,  .which,  in  the  natural  ftate  of . 
its  tranfparency,  were  tranfmitted  to  t 
the’ tunica  retina,  become  now  to- 
tally intercepted,  and  produce  no  ef-- 
feet.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  ac- • 
count  delivered  down  to  us  by  Hip-: 
pocrates  and  die  ancient  Greeks,  who 
likewifeknew  it  by, the  name  of  Glau- 
coma. Galen  was  perhaps  the  (irlt 
who  fpecified  any  difference  in  defin- 
ing the  cat  a rad  to  be  a film  fituated 
behind  the  iris;  and  the  glaucoma, 
a diforder  of  the  cryftalline  humour  ; 
which  opinion,  with  very  little  alter- 
ation, has  prevailed  from  his  time 
down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  when  there  arofe  a 
difpute  on  this  dillindion  of  Galen  s, 
fome  of  the  moderns  alferting,  with 
Hippocrates,  that  die  catarad  is  al- 
L way* 
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ways  a difeafe  of  the  cryftailine  hu- 
mour; and  indeed  with  fo  much  rea- 
fon,  that  there  is  now  hardly  any 
one  who  doubts  it : however,  during 
thefc  lail  forty  years,  this  fubjeft  has 
produced  many  arguments  on  both 
tides.  i . . 'in  si: 

Mathematicians  having  clbferved, 
in  thofc  who  have  been  couched,  that 
the  defeat  of  fight  remaining  after  the 
operation,  anfwers  nearly  to  what  in 
optics  the  removing  the  cryftailine 
humour  would  oecafton,  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  operation 
tnuft  iti  confcqucnce  be  the  deprefting 
that  humour,  and  leav  ing  the  aye  to 
perform  its  function  afterwards  with 
the  aquexnis  and  vitreous  only  ; which 
wanting  the  denlity  of  that  humour, 
will  not  refraft  the  raysfufficiently  to 
re-unite  them  on  the  retina  ; whence 
patients,  after  their  cure,  are  obliged 
to  ufe  convex  glades,  as  fubftitutes 
for  the  deprelled  cryftailine  humour. 

Dr.  Petit,  a moll  accbrate  anato- 
mill  of  Paris,  has,  fiom  a eiiiical  ex- 
aminatian  of  the  figure  of  the  eye, 
argued  agaioft  the  poflibility  of  a 
film’s  exigence  in  the  pofterior  cham- 
ber, by  reafon  of  the  finallnefs  of  that 
chamber,  or  proximity  of  the  cryllal- 
li-ne  humour  to  the  back  of  the  iris ; 
and  again,  from  the  impracticability 
of  dillodging  fiich  a film,  without 
offending  the  found  cryftailine  hu- 
mour. 

Laftl-y,  and  wliat  is  more  cettain, 
aqato mills  have  frequently  dillefted 
the  eyes  of  perfons  under  this  di bor- 
der , after  their  death,  and  have  found 
it  to  be  always  an  opacity  of  the 
cryftailine  humour,  agreeably  to  the 
definition  of  a glaucoma  : fo  that  by 
oonftqucnce  we  muft  underftand  the 
words  cataraCl.and  glaucoma,- as  fv- 
nonymous  terms,  ft  nee-  they  are,  in 
fact,  but  one  and  the  feme  difeafe. 

I think  it  nccdlbfs  to  Hate  the  rea- 
lms on  the  other  fide  of  the  quellion, 
its  they  tire  of  little  weight,  and  indeed 
almofl  univerfelly  exploded. 

Indeferibing  the  nature  of  a eata- 
raft,.  it  has  hitherto  been  a pofttive 
maxim  laid  down  by  oculifts  oi  every 


nation,  that  there  is  one  certain  ftage 
of  the  dilleinper,  in  which  only  the 
operation  Is  proper;  and  this  ftate  of 
the  difeafe  is  laid  to  be  the  maturity  of 
the- cataract they  have  compared  it 
to  the  ripenefs  of  fruits, 'and  have 
fuppofed  a regular  change  iVi  the  con- 
fidence of  the  cry  {tall  me  humour, 
from  the  moment  it-. is  affefted.  They 
fay,' the  difeafe  upon  its  full  invafion 
gradually  liquefies  the  humour,  and 
that  after  its  arrival  to  thfc  unrioft  pe- 
riod of  liquefaftion,  -it  then  begins  to 
acquire  various  degrees  Of  tenacity, 
till  at  lull  it  becomes  perfectly  hard, 
or,  as  they  llile  it,  horny  : that  the 
fkill  of  the  furgeon  difeovers  itfelfby 
fixing  on  that  time  for  the  operation, 
in  which  the  fluidity  of  the  cataraft  is 
no  obllacle  to  the  deprcffioii  of  it, 
from  its  want  of  rcfiftance  to  the 
needle ; nor  its  hardnefs,  from  the 
clafticity  of  it  connecting  fibres, 
which  immediately  return  to  its  for- 
mer pofition.  •,  ■ 

Phis,  in  a few  words,  is  the  gene- 
ral doftrine;  but  I think  the  regular 
alteration  of  the  denlity  of  the  ervf- 
tallinc  humour,  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  and  for  my  part,  I cannot 
help  pofitively  excepting  to  the  rule 
here  laid  down,  having  not  only  feed 
cataracts  of  twenty- or  thirty  years 
growth,  , often  upon  the  sfiueh  Of  the 
needle  prove  fo-ft  and  milky,  but  alfo 
ntany  inllances,  in  which  a due  de- 
gree of  confidence  occurred  after  four 
or  five  months  (I  may  venture  to  fay 
days}  when  the  cataraft  was  the  con- 
feqtience  of  a blow  or  puncture;  both 
which  cafes  fo  little  cortefpond  with 
this  fuppofed  change,  that  they  feeijl 
not  only  to  overthrow  it,  but  to  im- 
ply that  the  cataraft,  after  it  has  ac- 
quired its  total  degree  of  Opacity,  may 
frequently^  if  not  generally,  continue 
in  the  fame  -flats  of  tenacity  to  the 
life’s  end  ; and  though  I will  not  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  that  cataraftscomc 
always  very  early  to  their  greaceft 
confidence,  yet  this  we  may  fafely 
deduce  from  thefe  observations,  that 
whenever  they  become  entirely  opake, 
we  may  properly  undertake  the  ope- 
ration; 
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ration  *,  which  has  been  inv  method  of 
practice  hitherto,  nor  do  I iind  any 
reafon  to  lay  it  aiide. 

I (hall,  however,  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  I have,  upon  examination, 
found  catarafis  of  a proper  confidence 
to  be  couched,  long  before  they  would 
huve  been  opake ; flnce  it  might  be 
fuccefsful,  as  I have  here  intimated, 
even  before  that  time,  though  I fhould 
never  advife  it,  nor  do  I believe  that 
patients  would  fubmit  to  it,  whilft 
they  enjoyed  a certain  degree  of 
%ht. 

SinCe  then,  the  glaucoma  is  no 
other  difeafe  than  the  cataraft,  we 
muft  at  once  difcard  the  didinfiion 
of  thefe  two  didempers  as  merely  ima- 
ginary ; and  from  what  has  been  faid 
with  regard  to  the  confidence  of  a 
cataract,  that  whatever  it  be,  the 
removal  of  the  humour  is  the  foie 
end  of  the  operation,  the  diftinftion 
of  a true  and  falfe  cataraft  will  appear 
equally  frivolous  ; and  confequently 
mod  of  the  l'ubdivifions  comprifed 
under  this  jaft,  fuch  as  the  bag,  the 
milky,  the  puru'ent,  the  doubtful,  the 
membranous,  the  fibrous,  the  fhaking, 
and  many-more,  in  the  books  of  this 
difeafe,  the  greated  part  of  which 
are  names  that  puzzle  the  memory, 
without  informing  the  underdanding, 
and,  indeed,  have  not  a fufficient 
foundation  in  nature,  but  owe  their 
diveffity  of  charafter  more  to  the 
imagination  of  writers,  than  any  real 
variety  in  the  difeafe. 

The  general  criterion  of  the  fitnefs 
of  cataraffs  for  the  operation,  is 
taken  from  their  colour ; the  pearl- 
coloured,  and  thofe  of  the  colour  of 
burnifhed  iron,  are  efteeriied  proper 
to  endure  the  needle;  the  white  are 
fuppofed  milky,  the  green  and  yellow 
h$>rny  and  incurable  ; the  black  cata- 
ract is  deferibed  by  mod  authors, 
but  I dare  fay  h^s  beeh  midaken  for 
a gutta  ferena,  where  no  difeafe  ap* 
pearing,  [he  pupil  feems  black  as  in  a 
natural  date  of  the  eye  : afid  as  to  the 
£peen  o^t,  1 have  net,  as  1 retnem- 
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her  in  a great  number  of  entarnfts, 
• a ”1  dance  of  it,  but 
P°  1 u'Iia.v  be  in  nature;  undone 
would  indeed  imagine  the  deferibers 
° could  not  be  inidHken,  in  what 
mult  have  been  fo  evident. 

1 he  deprellion  of  a cataraft  of  any 
colour,  would  be  the  cure,  if  that 
alone  was  the  diftemper  of  the  eye ; 
but  it  generally  happens  that  the  yellow 
cataracts  adhere  to  the  iris  fo  firmly, 
as  to  become  immoveable ; befides, 
when  they’  follow  in  confequence  of  a 
blow,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  either 
the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  are  fo 
much  didurbed  and  broken,  or  the  re- 
tina affeCted,  that  a degree  of  blind- 
nefs  will  remain,  though  the  cataraft 
be  deprefled,  and  that  one  caufe  re- 
moved. 

To  judge  whether  the  cataraft  ad* 
hercs  to  the  iris,  if  you  cannot  at 
once  difting-uilh  it  by  your  fight,  (hut 
the  patient’s  eye,  and  rub  the  lids  a 
little;  then fuddenly  opening  it,  you 
will  perceive  the  pupil  epntraCt,  if 
the  crystalline  humour  does  not  pre- 
vent the  aCtion  by  its  adhefion  : and 
when  this  is  the  cafe  in  any  kind  of 
cataraCl,  the  operation  can  hardly  be 
advifed,  though  where  the  adhefion 
has  been  flight,  I have  now  and  then 
performed  it  with  fuccefs. 

Another  confideration  of  the  greet- 
ed mofnent,  before  undertaking  the 
Gure,  is  to  be  allured  of  the  right  date 
of  the  tunica  retina,  which  is  very 
readily  learnt,  where  there  is  no  ad- 
hefion of  the  cataract,  from  the  light 
falling  between  the  iris  and  cryftalhne 
humour,  which  if  the  eye  is  not  fen- 
fible  of,  it  is  a certain  indication  of 
another  malady,  and  abfulutely  for- 
bids the  operation.  Generally,  this 
cataraft  takes  its  rife  from  head-achs, 
6<?hvulfion9,  and  nervous  diforders. 
Hqw  the  eye  perceives  in  this  cafe, 
vifle  the  copper-plate. 

The  operation  for  the  left  fpecics 
of  cataraft,  which  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly be  diled  milky,  has  DC?n  by 
ioihe.wfitets  fialiVly  faid  never  to  fw— 
«cc4*  Of  this  there  are  two  forts : 

b % fome. 
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fome,  where  we  do  not  perceive  any 
'membrane,  but  which  are  almofi  uni- 
formly foft,  and  admitting  the  needle 
through  them  as  through  water,  are 
ponfcquently  immoveable';  and  others 
where  the  humour  isr  liquefied,  add 
contained  In  its  awn  membrane,  r.ow 
pretty  much  thickened  by  the  difeafe. 
which  laft  frequently  does  well  ; for, 
upon  breaking  the  membrane,  the  fluid 
burlls  out  and  precipitates,  and  the 
membrane  itfelf,  if  it  is  not  de- 
prefied,  in  procefs  of  time  fhjinks 
into  a fmall  compafs,  or  waites.  quite 
away. 

Whether  the  whole  cataraft,  after 
its  fubfiding,  continues  to  lie  ,at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  or  is  quite  waded 
by  being  feparared  from  its  vefTels.T 
liafvc  never  had  an  . opportunity  of 
knowing  p.ofitiyely  bv  dHTcdting  one 
that  had  been  couched  ; but  by  wlyat 
we  fee  of  thofe  vt  hich  have  not  been 
totally  deprefled  below  the  pupil,  and 
continue  in  that  date  for  -ever  after, 
.\vc  may  fuppofe  that  they  only  \\  ade 
a little-:  1 know  one  indance  of  a 
woman,  w hefe  cataradl  after  eouch- 
jng  became  quite  loofe  in  the  eye, 
and  in  an  ere'd  pod  tire  funk  to  the 
bottom , but  by  Hooping  the  head  for- 
ward, fhc  could  bring  it  quite  over 
the  pupil.  On  theothfcr  hand,  I once 
couched  a perfon,  when,' upon  the-frft 
attempt  to  deprofs  the  catnraft,  it  fud- 
denly  fprting-  up,  and-made  its  way 
through  the'pirpil  into  the  anterior - 
chamber  of  the  eke,  where. I left  it, 
without  endeavouring  to  ci-flodge  it 
again.  In  about  fix  weeks  it  began 
to  diminifh;  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
.weeks  was  entirely  waded,  apd  the 
patient  faw  extrenlely  well. 

^ hen  none  of  theohje&ions  I have 
Hated  fotbid  the  operation,  jt  m y he 
thus  done  : — having  placed  vpur  pa- 
tient in  a convenient'  fight',  and  in  a 
chair  fuitable  to  the  height  of  that  you 
vourfelf  fir  in,  let  a pillow  ox  two  he 
placed  behind  his  back,  in  fu'ch  q 
manner,  that  the  body  bending  for- 
ward, the  head  may  approach  near 
to  you  ; then  inclining  the  head  a 
little  backward  upon  the  breafi  of 
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your  afiifiant,  and  covering  the  othf 
eye,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  rolling,  let 
the  aflidant  lift  up  tlie  fuperior  eye- 
lid, and  yourfelf  deprefs  alittlc  the  in- 
ferior one  : this  done,  Hoke  the  needle 
through  the  tunica  co'njundliva,  fome- 
thing  tyfs  than  nnc  tenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  cornea,  even  with  the  middle 
of  the  i upil,  into  the  poderior  cham- 
ber, and  gently  endeavour  to  deprefs 
the  cataraift  with  the  flat  furface  of 
it.  If,  after  it' is  diflodged,  it  arifes 
again,  though  not  with  much  elafii- 
city,  it  mufi  again  and  again  be  puffi- 
ed  down.  If  it  is  membranous,  sjtt;r 
the  difeharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle 
mufi  be  broke  and  deprelTed  : if  it  is 
uniformly  fluid,  or  exceedingly  elaf- 
tic,  we  mufi  not  continue  to  cn- 
jtUuiget  a Xcrriblc  inflammation,  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  fucceed.  If  a cataraft 
of  the  right  eye  is  to  be  couched,  and 
the  furgeon  cannot  ufe  his  left  hand 
fo  dexteroufly  as  his  right,  he  may 
place  him.felf  behind  the  patient,  and 
ufe  his  right  hand. 

I have  not  recommended  the  fpecu- 
lum  oculi,  becqufe,  upon  the  dif- 
eharge of  the  aqueous  humour  through 
the  pupcWe,  the  eye  heing  fomcwhqt 
emptied,  more  readily  admits  the  de- 
prejfion  of  the  crvfialline- humour, 
than  when  p relied  upon  by  the  inllru- 
ment. 

As  to  the  method  of  treating  tlie 
fuceceding- inflammation  (when  it  hap- 
pens, ■ for  fometimes  there  is  none)  I 
can  advife  nothing  particular,  but  to 
refrain  frovnxhoie  collvria  that  ary 
charged  with  powders  ; fer  the  , thin- 
ner parts- flying  off,  leave  a gritty  fqb- 
fiarvee  in-tfie  eye,  which  mufi  be  per- 
nicious; bleeding,  and  other  gentle 
evacuations,  are  found  abfolutely  ne- 
_ refill  ry.  The  ufe. of. Cool  applications 
externally  is  mofi.pafy  to  .the  eye; 
but,- after  all,  there  will  fometimes 
enfue  a trqublefcftrre.  ophthalmy,  which 
wifh*  t"he  uncertainty  there  always  is 
of  fuccefs  after  the  operation,  . havf 
deterred-  mod  furgeons  from  under- 
taking it,  and,  till  lately,  fromfiudyi- 
ing  tile  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; but  I 
fancy  the  operation 7 will  come  into 

greater 
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greater  repute,  when  more  generally 
pradii'eti  by  men  of  good  character  ; 
for  it  is  lels  the  dithcultv  than  the 
abufc  of  it  by  pretenders,  w hich  has 
brought  it  into  dikrec.it. 

Sir.ee  the  publication  of  the  iixth 
edition  of  this.  Trent ’fie,  a method, of 
.landing  die  cataract  by  opening  the 
cornea,  and  ext  acting  the  cry ; aliipe 
itfdf,  has  been  difcincred.  rl  he  ex- 
perience ot  a little  more  time  will 
evince  whether  it  he  preferable  of  not 
to  die  old  operation.  For  the  manner 
of  .performing  it,  and  the  fupceis  at- 
tending it,  I mult  refer  the  reader  for 
theprclcnt  to  the  Philoiophieal  Tragf- 
actior.s,  nr.d  to  ihe  third  edition  of 
my  Ciitical  Enquiry-,  where  1 have 
fr.id  all  I yet  know  on  this  fu-bjett. 
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OF  CUTTING  THE  IRIS, 

,rJ’HERE.  are  two  cafes  where  this 
operation  may  be  ot  fome  fervice  ; 
one,  when- tpc  cataract  is,  from  its  ad- 
helion,  immoveable;  and  the  other, 
when  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  totally 
clofed  up  by  a dilorder  of  the  miilcu- 
iar  fibres  cf  the  iris,  which  gradually 
contracting'  the  orifice,  at  1 ait  leaves 
the  memkiane  quite  imperforate.  1 his 
iaftdiitemper  has  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed incurable.  The  adhefion  of  the 
cataract  I have  fpoken  cf  in  the  pre- 
cepctr.g  chapter,  ana  conudered.it  as 
a-fpeuits  of  blmclnefs  not  to  be  rebev- 
ed  ; but  Mr.  Chefelden.  has  invented 
? method  of  making  an  artificial  pu- 
pil, by  flitting  the  iris,  which  may 
relieve  in  both  the  inltances  here, 
ilafeE1 

In- doing  -bis  operation,  the  pa- 
tient muff  be  placed  as  for  couching, 
and  the  dye  kept  open  and- fixed  by 
the  fpecuium  oculi,  which  is  abfo- 
1 u tdv  tieeeflary  here,  for  the  very  tea- 
fon  I would  difeard . it  in  the  other, 
iinte  the  flaccidity  of  the  membrane 
from  the  ifluc  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
would  take  away  its  proper  refinance 
to  the  knife,  and  make  it,  inf  end  o. 
heipg  cut  through,  tepr  from  tot  li- 
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ga tv,en turn  ciliare;  then  introducing 
the  knite  in  the  lame  part  of  the  coq- 
jtmciiva  \ ou  w ound  m couching,  iu- 
linuate  it  with  its  blade  held  horizon- 
tally, and  the  back  of  it  toy.  aids  you. 
between  the  ligamentum  ciliare  nqd 
circumference  of  the  iris,  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  and  after  it 
is  advanced  to  the  farther  (idc  of  it, 
ake  your  inciiion  quite  through  tl)c 
membianc;  and  if  the  operation  fue- 
. ceeds,  it  will,  ..upon  wounding,  fly 
open,  and  appear  a large  oiiliyy. 
though  not  fo  wide  as  it  becomes  af- 
terwards. 

The  place  to  be  opened  in  tl’p  in?, 
will  be  according  to.  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe:  if  the  membrane  itfdf  be 
- only; afiedled  with  a contraction,  the 
middle  part. of  it,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral fauation  of  the  pupil,  fnuft  be 
cut ; but  if  there  be  a cataract,  the 
inciiion  rqult  be  made  above  or  below 
the  catatatt,  though  I think  it  more 
eligible  to  do  it  above. 

The  contracted  iris,  from  a para- 
lytic diforder,  is  fo  often  compli- 
cated with  an  alfcdion  of  the  retina, 
that  the  fuccefs  is  very  precarious  in 
this.  cafe.  This  operation,  by  what 
I have  feen,  has  anlwered  beft  in  ap- 
helions of  the  cryflalline  humour, 
though,  to  fpeak  truly,  but  very  fel- 
dom  even  there.  As  1 would  not  mif- 
lead  any  one  who  ihali  pradife  an 
■oper.  tion  not  yet  much  known  in  the 
world,  I do  confefs  that  either  tlic 
danger  of  the  iris Ttparating.frpxn  the 
ligamentum  ciliare,  or  of  the  wound 
not  enlarging  itiiliciently,  do  upon 
the  .whole  make  the  event  .very  doubt- 
ful. I once  performed  it  with  toler- 
able fuccefs,  and,  a few. .months  after, 
the  very  orifice  I had  made,  contract  - 
ed, and  brought  on  blindnels  again. 
Since  it  has  been  difeovered  by  the 
extradtien  of  the  cr.vftalline,  -that  a 
large  wound  may.  be  made  through 
phe  -cornea  without  any.  bad  conle- 
quenpe,  I fnould  imagine  this  ojer.y- 
tion  would  be  much  improved  bv  in- 
troducing the  knile  perpcndiculaib. 
through  the  cornea  ahd  iris,  and  cut- 
ting both  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that 
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fbfc  ifieifidn  6f  the  If  Is  fhould  be’  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  part,  and  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  as  by  the  other  me- 
thod. 

In  thele  two  chapters  I have  not 
oftce  ufed  the  Word  Uh>ca\  but  have 
made  mentipn  of  the  L'gainnthim  ci- 
liarty  two  or  three  times ; both  which 
pants  are  but  little  underftood  for  want 
of  propet  explanation  ; but  which 
mu  ft  be  rightly  conceived  of,  in  order 
to  underfbtnd  What  I have  faid  upon 
{hfcfe  diftaftS. 

Thti  generality  of  anatomifts  call 
that  membrane,  which  I have  fpoken 
Of  ithder  the  name  of  iris,  the  uvea, 
2nd  its  anterior  lamina,  the  iris ; others 
agairt  call  the  membrane,  uvea,  and 
the  eolotlf  6f  it,  iris;  but  both  one 
2nd  thO  other  difiinCtion  confound 
le;ttncrs  exceedingly,  and  take  their 
rife  from  a want  of  proper  attention 
fb  the  hiltbry  Of  anatomy.  The  an- 
cients, Who  have  given  rrioft  of  the 
names  we  now  employ  in  thedeferip- 
fion  of  the  eye,  were  verled  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  in  the  defection  bf 
brutfcs,  amOnglt  which,  thofe  of  the 
graminivorous  kind  have  a party- 
coloured  choroidesy  (line  half  of  it 
being  dark,  and  tbt  other  of  a light 
Jhihing  green ; rim  lalt,  from  its  re- 
femblancc  to  aft  unripe  grape.  Was 
palled  the  Uvea ; but  the  fucceeding 
writers  ainong'ft  the  moderns,  apply- 
ing themfclvbs  to  human  dilutions 
only,  and  not  duly  conftdering  the 
difference  of  thfe  human  thofbides, 
W’hi'ch  is  hCarly  of  an  uniform  colour, 
and  of  that  abbri?  deftribed , have  re- 
tained thfc  appellation,  though  we 
have  nbt  the  thing,  Hence  have  arift-n 
the  great  variety  of  mifapplipatiohs 
bf  this  word,  which  Ought  no  more 
to  be  adopted  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  eye.  than  the  tunica  fiiCfitans, 
which  is  proper  to  certain  bealts  and 
birds. 

The  Hgamentyrti  ciliare  is  that  cir- 
cular line  on  tlib  globe  bf  the  eve, 
where  the  feftrotis,  choroides,  retina, 
cohieu,  pfocelYus  ciliares,  and  iris, 
terminate,  forming  a'  Whirifh  ring 
ibmewhat  denier  than  ghy  •other  part 
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of  the  coats ; but  finee  the  inftitution 
of  this  term,  the  description  of  the 
part  it  implies  has  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  the  term  itfelf  con- 
founded with  the  proceffus  ciliares  ; 
wherefore  it  was  necelTary  to  define 
it,  that  the  procefs  of  the  operation 
of  the  iris  might  be  better  compre- 
hended. 


PLATE  X. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  Thecouching-needle,  the  broad 
part  of  which  towards  the  point  is 
flat  on  one  fide  ; but  on  the  other,  is 
a little  convex,  to  give  it  more  fub- 
flance  and  ftrength. 

The  handle  of  this  inffrument  is 
white  ivory,  inlaid  with  a flreak  of 
black  in  that  part  of  it  lying  even 
with  the  convex  furface  of  the  blade  ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  by 
holding  the  handle  with  the  ftreak 
upwards,  we  may  be  guided  to  de- 
prefs  the  membrane  of  a milky  cata- 
ract with  the  flat  furface,  though  the 
fubftance  of  the  catapaCf  fwimming 
in  the  eye  obfeures  the  needle,  and 
prevents  its  being  directed  in  a proper 
pofitioh  by  the  fight. 

B.  A fpeculum  ocnli,  w’hich  is 
made  to  open  or  fhut  by  an  iron  but- 
ton Aiding  along  a Ait  in  the  handle. 
This  inltrument  is  compofed  of  one 
piece  of  fleel,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
it  Would  fly  open  by  its  elafticity,  if 
the  two  branches  of  the  handle  were 
not  confined  by  the  button.  The 
circle  of  it  fhould  be  covered  with 
c'clvet,  to  make  it  lie  fofeer  on  the  eye- 
lids. 

C.  The  knife  for  cutting  the  iris, 
the  blade  of  which  has  two  edges, 
refemhling  a lancet,  which  are  more 
advantageous  than  one  only,  in  cut- 
ting the  cornea  for  the  extraction  of 
the  e-atqraCf. 

D.  The  figure  of  the  eye. 

The  fmall  arch  on  the  fort  part  of 
the  figure  is  the  cornea,  the  two 
ftraight  lihes  tending  to  each  other 
are  tne  iris,  and  the  opening  between 
them  is  the  pupil ; ike  fpaec  tetweeri 
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Operations  or  Sorcery. 


that  degree  of^ght  which  people  ble  membranes  than  the  (accus,  would 


with  catarads  ha? 


more  readily  be  offended  by  them ; 
but  as  we  fee  they  are  not  in  the  leaft 
injured,  and  every  part  of  an  animal 
body  is  fubjed  to  inflammation,  &c. 
from  internal  caufes,  I believe  this 
external  one  may  be  juftly  doubted. 


C H A P.  XXX. 

OF  THE  FISTULA  LACHRYMALIS. 


rJ[’HE  fid ula  lachrymalis  is  gene-  Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  in- 
rally underftood  to  be  iuch  a dii-  fiammation,  whether  die  fmall- pox, 
order  of  the  canals  leading  from  the  lues  venerea,  & c.  theeffed  of  it  is  an 
eye  to  the  nofe,  as  obftruds  the  na-  obilrudion  of  the  dudus  ad  nafum. 
tural  progrefs  of  the  tears,  and  makes  That  a total  obftradi on  fliould  follow 
them  trickle  down  the  cheek  ; but  this  upon  an  inflammation  in  fo  large  a 
is  only  the  tir'd  and  mildeft  ftage  of  vefTel  as  the  natal  dud,  J p relume  is 
the  difeaie  ; in  the  next,  there  is  a owing  to  its  fituation  in  the  bony 
mucus  refembling  matter,  and  after-  groove  of  the  os  unguis,  which  not 
wards  matter  itfelf  dilcharged  with  allowing  it  to  dilate  in  its  inflaoima- 
the  tears  from  the  punda  lachrymalis,  tign  and  thickening,  mutt  neceiTarily 
and  fometimes  from  anorifice  broken  make  it  fill  up  the  whole  channel,  and 
through  the  tkin  between  the  nofe  caufe  that  regurgitation  of  tears  and. 
and  angle  of  the  eye:  the  lait  and  matter,  which  is  the  conllant  fymptom 
worit  degree  of  it  is,  when  the  mat-  of  this  difeafe. 
ter  of  the  abfeefs,  by  its  long  conti-  Some  years  fince,  Monfieur  Anneli, 
nuance,  has  not  only  corroded  the  a French  Airgepn,  recommended,  in 
neighbouring  f<j ft  parts,  but  alio  the  recent  fiituia,  to  pafs  a fmall  probe 
affeded  the  fubjacent  bone.  through  one  of  the  pu-nda  lachryma- 

For  the  better  undemanding  the  lia  into  the  faccus  and  nofe,  in  order 
feat  and  nature  of  this  diftemper,  I to  break  the  concretions  which  were 
have  here  annexed  a representation  of  fuppofed  to  make  the  obftrudion,  and 
the  lachrymal  duds.  with  a fmall  pipe  and  fyringe,  to 

In  treating  of  the  fiftula  lachryma-  throw  an  injcdion  through  the  other, 
lis,  molt  writers  mention  the  inflam-  in  order  to  wafh  them  away.  This 
mation  and  ulceration  of  the  faccus,  method  was  at  full  received  with  great 
as  being  fometimes  the  immediate  applaufe,  and^  Hill  continues  to  be 
caulcs  of  it ; but  then  they  all  fuppofe  pradifed  by  lomc  very  eminent  fur- 
that  the  tears  becoming  acrid  and  geons  ; yet,  by  what  I have  l>een 
corrolive,  excite  the  inflam  mation  and  able  to  learn  from  the  experiments  ol 
abfeefs;  though  many  of  them  ima-  others,  and  the  rcafon  of  tlic  tiling, 
gir.e  that  the  tears  themfelves, not  find-  I am  by  no  means  inclined  to  think 

k ♦oirnnr'iUIv 
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favour&blv  of  flic  invention  ; for  as 
the  very  chaTaderiilic  of  this  Hate  of 
the  filhda,  is  the  reflux  of  the  teais 
from  the  faccus,  -the  channels  leading 
to  it  from  the  pundta  lachrvmalia 
mull  be  fuppofed  clear ; and  as  to  the 
oMrudiori  in  the  nafal  dud,  an  in- 
jection thrown  with  fo  little  force, 
can  hardly  be  imagined  fufficient  to  re- 
move it ; and  Hill  let's,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  obftrudion  is  not  owing  to 
anv  loofe  fnbftance  closratno-  up  the 
paflage,  but  to  an  inflammation'  of  the 
membranes. 

If,  then,  the  injection  cannot  a hi  ft 
hv  the  force  of  its  ft  ream, ' the  ad- 
vantage inuft  arife  from  its  b ilfamic 
qualities  ; but  nofirgeon  at  this  time 
dilates' an  abfeefs  of  any  kind  by  m- 
j “dions,  when  the  pus  is  good  con- 
ditioned, and  he  can  hv  comprefs  di- 
ininifh  the  cavitv  of  it,  as  may  be 
done  in  this  very  cafe,  and  which 
fliould  be  prrtdifed  before  Imy  other 
method  is  undertaken  : indeed  Amiel 
and  his  follower1-,  after  the  injection, 
applied  a compr.  fs  and  bandage,  to 
the  good  effects  of  which,  rather  than 
any -of*  the  other  precedes,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  the  (needs  Was  owing. 

W hen  tile  quantity  of  matter  re- 
turned by  the  punda  increalcs,  not- 
withitanding  the  ule  of  comprefs,' and 
the 'tumour  of  the  faccus  grows  larger, 
it  then  becomes  neceflhrv  to  perform 
the  operation,  tlie  defign  of  . . hich  is 
to  cure  the  ulcer,  and  make  way  for 
the  tears  into  the  nofe. 

1 lie  general  notion  that  the  abfeefs 
of  the  bag  always  oceafions  a caries 
of  the  cs  unguis,  perhaps  may  have 
L'd  furgtons  into  the  method  of  de- 
ft roving  both  faccus  and  bone with  a 
perforating  inftrument,  and-  after- 
wards mo  re  eftedually  with  an  actual 
cautery,  in  order  to  iemove  the  dif- 
ordered  bone,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  ah  artificial  canal  into  the  nofe; 
but  as  there  are- many  inftances  of 
cure  by  a mere  inciiion  of  the  faccus 
hchrymalis;  the  rougher  merhod  of 
perforation  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  un- 
lefs  there  is  evidently  a caries  in  the  • 
adjacent  bone,  or  that  after  the.  ulcer 
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of  the  faccus  is  healed,  the  tears  can- 
not be  made  to  pafs  through  the  dud; 
though  e\  en  in  that  cafe,  the  appli- 
cation of  lire  is  not  only  generally 
u (clefs,  but  often  proves  hurtful,  and 
defeats  the  very  end  it  was  intended 
to  promotes  The  delign  of  the  cau- 
tery is,  to  prevent  the  artificial  canal 
made  by  the  perforation  from  dolin': ; 
but  the  operator-:  who  recommend  ft, 
confels  that  in  pc rfo ns  who  have  been 
c:  uteri  fed,  even  at  the  belt,  the  tears 
trickle  down  ever  after  : whereas  that 
accident  do”'  n : lb  often  attend  ot* 
thole  where  the  inciiion  onlv  is  prac-. 
tiled  : the  reafon  of  this  difference 
may  perhaps  be  more  cleariy  explain- 
ed by  a pa,  ahel  inftance  : if  we  divide 
a rein  quite  through,  and  cauterife  its' 
extremities,  it  is  well  .tnown  that  the 
Houghs  formed  by  the  fire,  hardlv 
ever  lcparate  from  the  li\  ing  parts  of 
tlie  vein,  u mil  they  are  totally  clofed  ' 
up  fo  as  to  prevent  any  cifufion  of  the' 
circulating  olood  ; the  confequenceof 
which  is,  the  bteakmg  off  the  com- 
munication of  tlie  divided  parts  of  the  I 
v -in  ; whereas,  if  there  was  only 
an  opening  made  with  alharp  inftru- 
ment,  or  even  a piece  of  the  vein 
carried  away  by  it,  the  divided  parts 
would  foon  re-unite,  and  tlie  circu- 
lation be  continued  through  them  : 
for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the  ule  of  the 
cautery,  tlie  communication  between 
the  punda  lachrynialia  and  faccus 
will  often  be  entirely  deft roved:  and 
the  perlorat  ion  into  the  nofe,  though  • 
it  remain  open,  will  of  confequence.t 
not  anfwer  .the  purpofe  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  in- 
troducing- the  cautery  through  a ca- 
nula,  the- upper  part  of  the  faccus, or 
Opening  of  the  lachrymal  channels,  r 
may  be  pro  reded  from  thefe  ill  ef- 
fects; but  I believe  it  ..will  plainly 
appear,  by  the  rudenefs  of  the  fear  : 
after  the  herding  of  the  wound,  how  1 
powerful  y fire  will  work  upon  the  ■ 
neighbouring,  parts,  notwithltanding  t 
this  precaution. 

from  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
nature  of  this  difeafe,  the  ufc  or  fire  , 
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nuift  be  difcarded  in  all  the  ltaires  of 
it,  and  even  perforation  for  the  molt 
part  be  pradifed.  only  when  the  lub- 
jacent  bone  is  carious ; but  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  very  rare,  and  for  my 
own  part,  iince  i have  doubted  its 
frequency,  it  has  -not  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  a Tingle  inftmee  of  it, 
though  1 fuve  had  fiflulas  of  many 
years  Handing  under  my  care,  in 
dome  of  w hich  the. pus  has  found  ifl'ue 
through  the  bag  and  Ikin,  and  formed 
an  external  ulcer  likewife.  The  rea- 
fon  why  the  inferior  part  of  the  faccus 
is  not  fo  often  corroded  as  the  fupe- 
rior(in  which  cafe  the  bone  would 
necedarily  be  affeded)  is,  that  here, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  ab- 
foeifes  will  break  where  they  are  lead 
under  confinement,  as  in  thofe  places 
they  fooner  give  way  to  the  preterna- 
tural influx  of  the  juices,  and  in  con- 
fequence  becoming  weaker,  will 
fooner  be  deltroyed.  .Since,  theie- 
iore,  neither  the  long  continuance  of 
the  difeafe,  nor  the  great  difeharge  of 
matter,  are  politive  fymptoms  of  y. 
caries,  we  onght  to  be  well  fatisfied 
of  it  by  the  feel  of  the  probe,  before 
We  perforate ; but  if/  upon  opening 
the  bag,  or  in  the  courfe  of  dieifing, 
it  appears  the  os  unguis  is  bare,  we 
not  *o  wait  for  an  exfoliation,  the 
bone  being  fo  very  thin,  but  to  break 
through  with  a fmall  perforator. 

Many  writers  mention  thefoccefs 
of  having  fometimes  treated  the  fif- 
tula  lachry  mails' as  a mere  abfeefs  /of 
the:  faccus,  though  in  general  they 
recommend  the  ufe  of  fire ; but  w'hen 
the  abfeefs  is  fo  foul  as  not  to  cu  re  by 
incifion,  a piece  of  the  bag  itfelf  muff 
tie  cut  away  ; and  thus  Ctlfus  treated 
the  li'hila  lachrvmaUs  (though  he  alfo 
ufed  the  cautery)  without  perforating. 

The ’manner  of  operating  in  thole- 
calca'  where  perforation  is  not  requir- 
ed, is  this  : fuppofing  the  abfeefs  not 
broken,  clioofe  a time  when  it  is  moft 
turgid  with  matter;  and  to  this  end, 
you  may  fliut  the  patient's  eye  the 
day  before,  and  lay  little  flips  of 
pi  after  upon  one  another  acrois  the 
lids ; from-  about  the  pundA  lachTy- 
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malia  to  the  internal  angle;  which 
comprefiing  their  channels,  and  pre- 
venting the  flux  of  the  matter  that 
way,  will  heap  it  up  in  the  bag,  and 
indicate  more  certainly  the  place  to 
be  cut.  If  the  ablcels  is  already  open, 
the  orifice  and  probe  will  inform  you 
where  to  enlarge;  then  placing  the 
patient  in  a feat  of  convenient  height 
for  the  management  of  your  hand  ; 
with  a fmall  incifion-knife dilate  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  without  any 
regard  to  the  tendon  of  the  orbicu- 
laris mufcle,  or  fear  of  wounding  the 
blood-veflels ; though  if  you  fee  the 
veflels,  it  is  proper  to  fltun  them  ; the 
length  of  this  incifion  will  be  near 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  has  been 
advifed  in. opening  the  bag,  to  intro- 
duce a fmall  probe  through  Q«e  of 
the  puntffa  into  its  cavity,  to  prevent 
wounding  the  polterioi' . part  of  it; 
but  I think,  tfe.  excels  of  care  may 
be  more  troubleibme  than  ufeful  ; 
fir/v-fh  in  fo  large  a veflel,  a very  fmall 
ihare  of  dexterity  is  fufficierit  to  avoid 
the  miftake.  In  making  this  incifion, 
care  mult  be.  had  not  to  cut  tod  near 
the  joining  of  the  eye-lids,  becaufe 
of  the  .deformity  of  the  fucceeding 
fear ; though  the  blear-eye,  or  uneven 
contraction  of  the  Ikin  in  that  part, 
after  the  operation,  is  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  ufe  of  the  cautery,  and 
not  to  the  wound  of  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  mufcle  ; for  this  lall 
is  necefiarily,  from  its  Situation,  al- 
ways cut  through,  but  without  any 
inconvenience,  becaufe  ot  the  firm 
cicatrix  afterwards  that  fixes  it  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  bone. 

■ ’ When  the  bag  is  open,  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  dry  lint,  which  the  next 
day  mav  be  removed,  and  exchanged 
for  a do  fill  dipped  in  a foft  digettive 
medicine ; this  muft  be  repeated  every 
day  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  difeharge;  now  and 
then,  when  the  matter  is  not  good, 
u finer  the  precipitate  medicine,  and 
from  time  to  time  a fponge-tem,  to 
prevent  the  too  fudden  re-union  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  abfeefs.  When 
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*Iie  difcliarge  begins  to  IciTen,  it  will 
be  proper  ,to  pafs  a final!  probe,  a 
finall  bougie,  or  lib  er  wire,  through 
the  nafal  dudl  into  the  nofe,  every 
time  it  is  drcfled,  in  order  to  dilate  it 
• a little,  and  make  way  for  the  tears 
and  matter,  which,  by  their  drain, 
will  continue  to  keep  it  open.  This 
method  mult  be  followed  till  the  dif- 
charge  is  nearly  over  (which  will  be 
in  a few  weeks)  and  then  drefling  fu- 
perlicially  with  dry  lint,  or  any  dry- 
ing application,  the  wound  will  fel- 
dom  fail  of  healing. — After  the  cure, 
in  order  to  prevent  a relapfe,  it  will  be 
proper*  for  a few  weeks,  to  wear  the 
eompreiling  inftrument  reprefented  in 
the  copper-plate. 

When  the  bone  is  bare,  and  the 
fiftula  requires  perforation,  the  perfo- 
rator is  not  to  be  carried  down  the 
ductus  ad  nafum,  for  fear  of  boring 
into  the  i'uius  maxillnris  5 but  more 
internally  towards  the  nofe,  which 
will  bleed  freely,  if  properly  wound- 
ed : the  wound  afterwards  lhould  be 
drefl’ed  with  doffils,  in  the  manner 
above  deferibed,  and  the  probe  or 
lilver  wore  be  every  day  paffed 
through  the  duftus  ad  nafum,  loll  af- 
ter the  cure  of  the  abfeefs,  it  lhould 
ltill  remain  obltruCted  ; and  if  upon 
trial  the  duft  fhould  be  fo  filled  up 
ns  not  to  admit  the  wire,  it  will  be 
right  to  keep  open  the  perforation  in- 
to the  nofe  with  a fmall  tent,  till  the 
difeharge  is  almofl  quite ceafed. 

1 ihali  finifli  this  chapter  with  ob- 
•ferving,  that  though  a weeping  eye 
will  fometimes  remain  after  the  treat- 
ment of  the  iiftula  lachrymalis,  yet 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  fo  final], 
compared  with  a difeharge  of  matter, 
that  it  would  be  happy  if  this  were  the 
word  confequence  of  the  operation  ; 
but  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  ul- 
cer, when  healed,  breaks  out  again, 
and  fometimes  too,  that  it  cannot  be 
quite  healed,  by  reafon  of  the  inferior 
part  ol  the  fuccus  and  nafal  duft  lying 
fo  deep  below  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
v,  hich  makes  the  proper  application  of 
d.reffings  to  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer 
more  difficult : it  is  this  fituation  of 
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the  faccus,  that  in  a great  mcafure 
prevents  any  good  effects  from  burn- 
ing, and  perforating,  if  the  perfora- 
tion only  be  drcfled,  as  is  very  much 
p raft i fed,  fince  the  drefling  .will  he 
full  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the 
lowed  part  of  the  ulcer. 

With  regard  to  the  trickling  of  the 
tears,  though,  generally  fpeaking,  it 
is  prevented  by  the  method  I have  re- 
commended ; yet  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  wonderful,  it  lhould  fo  frequently 
be  the  confequence  of  the  others,  when 
wc  conlider  how  much  at  belt  thefac- 
eus  contrails  after  a great  deal  of  it 
has  been  deflrcn  ed  ; and  how  poflible 
it  'is  for  the  wound  to  fill  up  with 
granulations  of  flefh,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  an  obfiacle  to  their  paf- 
fage  into  the  nofe. 


P L A T E XI. 

The  Explanation. 

jJ.  The  eye,  with  the  (kin  of  the 
eye-lids,  denuded,  in  order  to  lhew  the 
orbicularis  mufcle  : the  white  flreak 
running  f rom  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  towards  the  nofe,  is  called  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle, 
though  I think  it  rather  a fmall  liga- 
ment. At  a little  diflance  from  the 
internal  angle,  on  the  edge  of  the 
eye-lids,  may  he  obferved  two  black 
fpots,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the 
lachrymal  channels,  and  called  the 
punfta  lachrvmalia. 

.7>.  The  exaft  dimension  of  the 
lachrymal  channels  .and  bag;  the 
pricked  line  reprefents  the  edge  of  the 
orbit.  J have  here  taken  care  to  lhew 
the  oblique  direftion  ot  the  bag,  it 
runs  from  the  nofe  towards  the  orbit. 

From  comparing  this  figure  with 
the  fituation  of  the  punfta  lachryma- 
lia  in  the  foregoing  one,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
bag  lies  under  the  tendon  of  the  or- 
bicularis mufcle,  and  confcquently  is 
the  only  part  wounded,  and  burnt 
through  in  the  common  operation, 
when  the  perforator  is  carried  hori- 
zontally from  the  angle  into  the  nofe, 
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ns  Is  generally  praftifed.  And  I be- 
lieve the  Hze  of  the  bag  here  rep  relent- 
ed, though  not  fo  large  as  when  it  is 
dikafed,  will  at  or.ee  ihew  the  pro- 
priety ofopening  it  firil  by  nn  incifion 
down  to  tire  orbit,  or  even  farther, 
and  then  treating  the  fillula.  with  the 
fame  dreflings  as  we  do  other  fillulous 
ulcers. 

C.  A fmall  inc  ili-on- knife,  more 
handy  than  a larger  for  opening  the 
bag. 

D.  The  perforator,  to  dellroy  the 
os  unguis,  if  ever  it  lhould  happen  to 
be  necelfary. 

E.  An  iron  inflrument,  made  thin 
and  pliable,  to  let  even  on  the  fore- 
head, and  for  ufe  covered  with  velvet ; 
the  holes  at  the  three  extremities  re- 
ceive two  pieces  of  ribbon,  by  which 
it  is  fattened  on.  the  forehead : -the 
button  at  the  end  of  the  ferew  is  to 
be  placed  -on  the  face  us  laehrymalis, 
and  the  ferew  to  be  twitted  till  the 
button  makes  a confiderable  pretture 
on  the  bag  : the  button  lhould  be  co- 
vered with  velvet,  and  a little  com- 
p-refs of  platter  lhould  be  laid  on  the 
bag  before  it  is  applied,  to  prevent  the 
£ktn  from  being  galled  by  tire  pref- 
fure.  The  little  branch  of  iron  which 
receives  the  ferew,  mutt  bt  foft  enough 
to  admit  of  bending,  otherwife  it  will 
be  difficult  to  place  the  button  exact- 
ly on  the  bag.  This  inftrument  is  for 
ihe  left  eye  only.  It  fhould  be  woren 
night  and  day  in  the  beginning  of  a 
fritula,  and  after  a fiftula  has  been 
healed  by  incifion  ; hut  as  the  fuccefs 
depends  upon  the  exact  fvtuatiou  of 
the  button  upon  the  bag,  it  lhould  be 
carefully  looked  after. 

- i-  ■ v 

C H A P.  XXXII. 

OF  TKE  BRONCHOT.OMYt  ^ 
r | ' H E operation  of  bronchotomy 
is  an  incifion  made  in  the  afpera 
arteria,  to  make  way  for  the  air  into 
the  lungs,  when  refpiration  is  ob- 
ilrufted  by  any  tumour  compreffing 
the  larynx,  or  feme  other  diforder  of 
the  glottis  and  afpera  arteria,  without 
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any  apparent  tumour.  Thcfc  arc  the 
cafes  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ufctul;  but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
hardly  ever  can  be  of  fervice,  but  r 
where  tire  complaint  is  attended  with 
lome  fwelling,  fince  I cannot  find  any 
inflance  to  my  fatisfaCtion  of  good 
done  by  this  operation  in  the  other 
fpocies  of  angina;  nor  has  it  appear- 
ed, upon  examination  of  feveral  who 
have  died  of  it,  that  the  air  was  ob- 
Itr  lifted  by  any  ttrifturc  of  the  glottis 
or  afpera  arteria  : if  then  the  paflage 
remains  open,  and  refpiration  be  dil- 
turbed  from  other  caufes,  the  making 
a new  orifice  can  be  but  of'  little  ad- 
vantage. I once  performed  it  under 
this  circurnftance,  but  it  gave  no  fort 
of  relief. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I imagine 
the  praftice  of  this  operation  ufeful 
only  in  that  fpecies  of  angina,  where 
the  throat  is  exceedingly  enlarged  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  parts  adjacent,  called  bronchocele, 
which,  by  .their  weight,  may  prefs 
upon  the  trachea,  fo  as  to  make  it 
in  forne  degree  narrower,  and  prevent 
the  free  courfe  of  the  air  to  and  from 
the  lungs.  But  fhould  any  one  judge 
it  proper  in  the  inflance  I object  to, 
the  operation  is  fo  eafy  to  perform, 
and  fo  utterly  void  of  any  danger 
whatfoever,  notwithstanding  the 
frightful  cautions  laid  down  by 
writers,  that  I would  not  altogether 
difeonrage  the  trial,  till  I have  far- 
ther proof  of  its.infignifican.ee. 

The  manner  of  doing  it  is  by  ma- 
king a longitudinal  incifion  through 
the  (kin,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  oppottteto  the  third  and  fourth 
ring  of  the  trachea,  if  you  have  the 
choice  of  the  place  ; and  when  you 
cannot'  make  it  fo  high,  the  rule  will 
be  to  wound  a little  below  the  tu- 
mour : it  is  always  advifed  to  pinch 
up  the  Ik  in  for  this  procefs?  which 
however  may  be  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  furgeon,  When  the  ikin  is 
c-ut  through,  you  mull  make  a Imall 
tranfvcrle  incifion  into  the  wind-pipe, 
and  immediately  introduce  a iuver 
crooked  canula  near  hall  an  jm-h 
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Jong,  with  a couple  of  little  lings  at 
the  top  of  it,  through  which  a rib- 
bone  may  be  puffed  round  the  neck, 
to  keep  it  fixed  in  the  wound. 

Some  have  prefcribed  making  an 
incifion  through  the  (kin  and  trachea 
at  once,  with  a lancet  or  knife,  as 
the  more  eal'y  and  expeditious  me- 
thod ; and  I once  faw  it  performed 
in  that  manner,  but  it  proved  very 
inconvenient;  for  the  wind-pipe  in 
refpiratiori  moving  up  and  down, 
flipped  from  the  orifice  of  the  {kin, 
and  made  it  very  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  canula,  and  afterwards  to 
maintain  it  in  its  fituation  : where- 
fore I think  it  abfolutely  neceffaiy, 
to  make  the  external  incifion  longitu- 
dinal, and  even  pretty  large,  as  I 
have  directed  above. 

The  caution  laid  down  of  raifmg 
the  iternohyoidei  and  fternothyroi- 
dei  mufcles,  before  cutting  the 
wind-pipe,  is  not  to  be  regarded  ; 
and  as  to  the  divifionof  the  recurrent 
nerves  and  blood- veffels,  fo  much  ap- 
prehended in  this  operation,  it  is  not 
in  the  leaft  to  be  feared  ; iince  they 
are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
ftrunient,  as  any  one  (killed  in  the 
anatomy  of  thofe  parts  mud  very 
well  know. 

The  method  of  drefiing  will  be 
eafdy  underflood,  fince  after  the 
patient  can  breathe  by  the  natural 
paffa'ge,  if  you  withdraw  the  hollow 
tent,  the  wound  will  become  a Ample 
one,  and  notwithftanding  its  penetra- 
tion through  a cartilage  into  a large 
cavity,  require  a firpefficial  applica- 
tion only. 


CHAP.  XXX II. 

OF  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE 
TONSILS. 

^HESE  glands  fometimes  grow  fo 
large  and  feirrhous  as  to^become 
incurable,  and  even  to  threaten  futro- 
cation,  if  not  extirpated.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  this  operation  formerlv, 
was,  by  cutting  them  off;  but  the 
almoft  conftant  ccnfequence  of  this 


wound  was  a violent  bleeding,  and 
fometimes  too  a mortal  one  on  which 
account  it  is  rejeded  in  favour  of  the 
ligature,  which  is.  not  only  void  of 
danger,  butalfo  feldom  fails  of  cure. 

If  the  bafis  of  the  tonlil  is  fmaller 
than  the  upper  part,  you  maypafsthe 
ligature  by  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a 
probe,  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch, 
and  fet  into  a handle,  which  being 
carried  beyond  the  gland,  and  round 
it,  is  to  be  brought  back  again  ; this 
done,  you'  may  ealily  tie  it  by  the 
means  of  an  inftrument  of  Mr.  Chefel- 
den’s  contrivance,  which,  holds  one 
end  of  the  firing  on  the  fide  of  the 
tonfil  next  the  throat,  while  you 
make  the  knot  by  pulling  the  other 
with  the  right  hand  quite  out  of  the 
mouth,  as  will  be  eafily  underfiood 
by  the  draught  in  the  copper-plate, 
Should  it  happen  that  the  tonfils  are 
conical,  fo  that  the  ligature  will  nc7 
ceffarily  Hip  over  its  extremity  when 
we  attempt  to  tie,  in  this  cafe  he  I12S 
recommended  an  inftrumrnt  like  a 
crooked  needle,  fet  in  a handle,  with 
an  eye  near  the  point  threaded  with  a 
ligature,  which  is  to  he  thruft  through 
the  bottom  of  the  gland,  and  being 
laid  hold  of  with  a hook,  the  inftru- 
ment is  to  be  withdrawn  ; then  pull- 
ing the  double  ligature  forwards,  it 
muft  be  divided,  and  one  part  he  tied 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  tu- 
mour : the  knots  are  to  he  always 
double,  and  the  ligature  to  be  cutoff 
pretty  near  them  : however,  to  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  I have  never  in  one  in- 
fiance  been  obliged  to  life  this  me- 
thod ; for  where  the  tonfils  have  been 
conical,  I have  employed  a very  thin 
thread,  which  has  cut  into  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  gland  a little,  and  mak- 
ing a fmall  groove,  prevented  its  Aid- 
ing over.  If  after  four  or  five  days 
they  flip,  or  feem  to  have  mortified 
the  tonfil  only  in  part,  you  muft  re- 
peat the  whole  operation  ; and  if  it 
fail  a fecond  time,  you  muft  even  re- 
peat it  again,  as  I have  fometimes 
done,  though  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  firft 
operation. 
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Ope  rations 

This  kind  of  extirpation  is  more 
praddifed  in  large  piles,  that  are 
etleemed  incurable;  and  if  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it  were  better  known,  the  ope- 
ration would  be  much  more  frequent. 

I have  by  this  method  cured  feveral 
people  that  have  difeharged  blood 
every  itool  for  many  years,  and  fome 
that  have  been  almoft  quite  deftroyed 
by  the  repeated  lofles  of  it.  When 
the.  piles  are  withinfide  of  the  intef- 
tine,  you  mull  place  your  patient 
over  a fomentation  in  a elofe-liool, 
and  have  a crooked  needle  with  a 
double  ligature  ready  to  pafs  through 
them,  when  by  draining  they  are 
pufited  out  of  the  anus  (for  fome- 
fimes  the  inteiline  will  return  fudden- 
ly)  and  tie  above  and  below  as  in  the 
inltance  of  the  tonfil. — Sometimes  the 
piles  are  of  that  lhape  as  to  admit  a 
jingle  ligature  to  be  tied  round  them 
without' the  help  of  a needle,  which 
is  lefs  painful : if  there  are  feveral, 
you  mull  only  tie  one  or  two  at  a 
rime;  for  the  pain  of  the  ligature  is 
excdTive;  and  would  be  intolerable  if 
many  were  tied  at  once  : however, 
everv  five  or  fix  days,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated,  till  all  are  extirpa- 
ted, and  the  parts  mull  be  kept  fupple 
by  fome  emollient  ointments. 

When  the  piles  are  ftnalj,  they  may 
fafely,  and  with  much  lefs  pain,  be 
put  off;  but  when  this  method  has 
been  taken  with  very  large  ones,  I 
have  feen  the  patient  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  from  a violent  effufion  of 
bipod. 

The  uvula  is  fubjeft  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  relaxation  fometimes,  that 
it  almoft  clioaks  the  patient ; the 
readiell  cure  is  cutting  off  all  but  half 
an  inch  of  it,  which  may  be  done 
at  one  fnip  with  a pair  of  fcilfars 
(particularly  curved  for  that  purpofe) 
laying  hold  of  it 'with  a forceps,  left 
it  Ihould  flip  away.  I once  cut  off  a 
uvula  thar  lay  rolied  upon  the  tongue 
about  two  inches ; the  patient  reco- 
vered immediately,  and  never  felt  any 
inconvcuiencc  afterwards. 
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PLAT  F,  XII. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  The  bent  probe  fixed  in  a 
handle,  with  the  ligature  made  of  the 
fame  thread  as  the  ligatures  for  try- 
ing the  b.ood-velTels. 

B.  The  iron  inftrument  for  tying 
the  tonfils. 

I have  here  made  a knot  upon  a 
pin,  which  is  to  be  fuppofed  in  the 
fttuatiun  of  one  of  the  tonfils,  and 
may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  been 
tied  by  pulhing  the  firing  beyond  it, 
when  held  firm  by  one  hand  againft 
the  inifcrumentj,  and  pulled  by  the 
other,  on  the  outfideofthe  mouth. 

This  inllrument  is  alfo  of  geart  fev- 
vree  in  extirpating,  by  ligature,  a fpe- 
cies  oi  feirrhus  that  fometimes' grows 
from  the  neek  or  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

C.  The  needle  with  the  eye  to- 
wards the  point,  for  paffing  the  liga- 
ture through  the  tonfil;  when  the  ba- 
fts is  larger  than  the  extremity. 

D.  A canula  made  of  filver,  to  be 
ufed  in  the  epipyema. 

E.  A canula  to  be  ufed  in  bron- 
chotomy. 

To  keep  the  eanulas  in  tlrcir  place, 
frnall  ribbons  may  be  palled  through 
the  rings  of  them,  and  carried  round 
the  body  and  neck  ; or  they  may  be 
held  by  a ligature  run  through,  and 
fattened  to  a hole  cut  in  a piece  ol 
fticking-plafter,  which  is  to  be  laid 
on  each  fide  of  them. 


C II  A B.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  POLYPUS, 
polypus  of  the.nofe  is  faid 
to  be  an  excrefcence  Of  flefh, 
fpreading  its  branches  amongft  the. 
lamirne  of  the  os  ethmoid es,  an^ 
through  the  whole  cavity  of  one  or. 
both  noftrils.  It  happens  very  often 
to  both  ftdes  of  the  nofe  at  once,  and 
in  that  cafe  is  very  trottblefome,  ak 
moft  fuffocaring  the  patient,  at  lead 
making  refpiration  very  difficult.  The 
iqtent  of  the  operation  is  the  removal 
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of  this  obltac'Ie  ; but  as  it  is  attended 
with  different  events  from  the  variety 
of  nature  in  the  feveral  forts  of  no- 
lypufes,  I Ha  all  endeavour  to  diltin- 
guifh  their  fpecies,  fo  as  to  lead  us 
into  fome  judgement  of  the  greater  or 
Jefs  probability  of  fuccefs. 

They  all  arife  from  the  membrane 
fpread  upon  the  lamina;  fpongiofir, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hydatids  of  the  abdomen,  in  one 
kind  of  dropfy,  do  from  the  furfaee 
•ci  the  liver ; or  as  ganglions  from 
the  tendons,  borrowing  their  coats 
from  a production  of ‘its  fibres  and 
veffels : if  they  appear  foft,  and  of 
the  colour  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
in  all  likeljhocd  they  ar,c  formed  of 
loch  a fort  of  water  contained  in 
cyits,  which,  upon  breaking  the  mem- 
brane, leaves  io  little  hold  for  the  in* 
ftrument,  tlrat  but.  a final  1 part  of  it 
can  be  extracted  afterwards.'  This 
polypus  is  to  be  left  to  harden,  be- 
fore the  operation  be  undertaken, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  it  generally 
will  do.  In  the  next  degree  of  con- 
Intence,  they  retain  prettv  nearly  the 
fame  colour,  and  are  often  partly 
watery r and  partly  of  a vifeid  tex- 
ture, which  though  not  tenacious 
enough  to  admit  of  drawing  them 
out  ivy  the  roots,  may  at  feveral  at- 
tempts be  taken  away  by  bits.  The 
nyxt  degree  of  confidence,  is  that 
which  is  neither  fo  foft  as  to  be 
-ftpieezed  to  pieces,  nor  fo  hard  and 
brittle  as  to  crumble,  or  adhere  to  the 
membrane  with  that  force  as  not  to 
admit  of  feparation  : this  is  the  mold 
favourable  one.  The  lad,  is  hard  and 
kirrhous,  adhering  fo  tight  as  to  tear 
rather  than  ieparate  in  the  extraction, 
and  fomeiimes  even  tends  to  degene- 
rate into  a cancer : this  polvpus  is 
very  difficult  of  cure. 

1 lie  polypus  fpmetirnes  dilates  to 
tnat  degree,  as  npt  only  to  extend  be- 
yond  the  o§  pajati,  and  bang  over 
the  cefophagus  and  trachea,  but  alfo 
Ipreaaing  into  the  finus  maxiliaris, 
fo  exactly  fills,  up  every  iuferitine  of 
t,up  node,  as  to  oblrrurf  the  lower  cn- 
ficc  ol  tiie  dudtus  ad  nafunij  and  pre- 
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Vent  the  defeent  of  the  tears,  which 
neceffarjly  mud  return  tlirough  the 
punfta  lachry  malia  : and  foinetimes 
they  grow  fo  enormoufiy  large,  as 
even  to  alter  the  ffiape  of  the  bones 
of  the  face. 

WJien  the  polypus  appears  in  the 
throat,  it  is  always  advifeable  to  ex- 
tract it  that  way  ; it  being  found  by 
experience,  more  ready  to  loofen  when 
pulled  in  that  direction,  than  by  the 
nofe.  r\  o this  end,  it  would  be  right, 
before  undertaking  the  operation,  to 
let  )rour  patient  lie  lupine  two  or  three 
hours,  which  will  bring  it  dill  far- 
ther down  ; for  the  bodv  of  the  po- 
lypus does-  not  univerfally  adhere,  and 
will  by  its  weight  dretch  out  the  fi- 
bres, by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
nolej  nay,  there  are  mdances  where, 
by  a little  effort,  fueh  as  hawking, 
they  have  dropped  quite  off, 

ri  he  method  of  extrading  it  is,  by 
a pair  of  forceps,  with  a flit  at  theiF 
extremities  tor  the  better  hold,  which 
mud  be  introduced  into  the  nodril 
about  an  inch  and  a half,  to  make 
more  fure  of  it  towards  the  roots; 
then  twiding  them  a little  from  one 
lide  to  the  other,  you  mud  continue 
in  that  adion,  while  you  pull  very 
gradually  the  body  of  the  polypus. 
It  it  break,  you  mud  repeat  the  ex- 
traction as  lorjg  as  any  remains,  un- 
lefs  it  is  attended  with  a violent  hx- 
inorrhage,  which  is  an  accident  that 
fometimes  follows  upon  the  opera- 
tion* and  feldom  fails  when  the  ex- 
crefcence  is  feirrhous : however,  the 
furgeon  is  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  an  immoderate  effulion 
the  moment  after  the  reparation,  for, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  veffels  collapfe 
very  foon  again  ; but  if  they  do  not, 
dry  lint,  or  lint  dipped  in  fome  dvp- 
tic,  will  readily  dop  it. 

After  the  extirpation,  it  has  been 
ufual,  in  order  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
to  drefs  with  efcharotic  powders,  and 
even  to  burn  with  the  adual  cautery  : 
but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  of  great  ferviee  in  this  eafe,  and. 
both  are  painful  and  dangerous,  if 
ever  the  uie  of  cor r olive  medicines  is 

advifeable. 
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advifeable,  it  Ihould  be  tor  deftroying 
the  remainder  of  a polypus,  which 
cannot  all  be  taken  away  ; and  then 
the  etcharotics  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  conveyed  to  the  part  by  a 
long  tent,  than  a feton  palled  through 
the  nof'e  and  mouth,  which  is  difficult 
to  do  without  hurting  the  patient, 
and  very  natty  to  bear,  though  this  is 
the  method  at  prefent  pradifed,  and 
recommended  by  fomc  eminent  fur- 
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CHAP.  XXXI V.  ■ 

OF  THE  HARE-LIP. 
rJTIE  difeale  is  a Allure  in  the  upper 
lip,  with  want  of  fubftance,  and 
is  a natural  defect,  the  patient  being 
always  born  with  it,  at  leaft  that 
fpecies  of  hare- lip  which  requires  the 
operation  I am  going  to  defcribe. 
The  cure  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
twitted  future,  the  explanation  of 
which  I have  referved  for  this  chap- 
ter. There  are  many  lips,  where  the 
lofs  of  fubftance  is  fo  great,  that  the 
edges  of  the  Allure  cannot  be  brought 
together,  or  at  belt  where  they  can 
but  jutt  touch,  in  which  cafe  it  need 
not  be  advifed  to  forbear  the  at- 
tempt : it  is  likewife  forbidden  in 
infants,  and  with  reafon  if  they 
fuck,  but  otherwife  it  may  be  under- 
taken with  great  fafety,  and  even 
with  more  probability  of  fuccefs  than 
in  others  that  are  older,  as  I have 
myfelf  experienced. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  be  Affured  likewife; 
but  this  is  no  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion, if  the  fkin  of  the  lip  is  loofe 
enough  to  admit  of  re-union  : and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  fitTure  of 
the  palate,  in  length  of  years,  clofes 
furprifingly  in  fome  cafes. 

The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this : — > 
you  Arft  with  a knife  feparate  the  lip 
from  the  upper  jaw,  by  dividing  the 
frenulum  between  it  and  the  gums  ; 
and  if  the  dentes  inciforii  project,  as 
is  ufual  in  infants,  they  muft  be  cut 
cut  with  the  fame  knife  ; then  with 


a thin  pair  of  ftralght  feiffars  take  off 
the  callous  edges  of  the  Affure  the 
whole  length  ol  it,  obferving,  the  rule 
ot  making  the  new  wound  iii  ilraight 
1 » nss  r bee  a ufe  the  lid  cs  of  it  can  never 
be  made  to  correspond  without  this 
caution. — Fur.  iulhmce,  . 

If  the  hare-lip  had  this  (hape, 
the  inciiion  of  the  edges 
mull  be  continued  in  Ilraight  lines 
till  they  meet  in  the  manner 
here  reprefented.  The  two 
lips  of  the  wound  being 
brought  exactly  together,  ^ 
you  pals  a couple  of  pins,  one  pretty 
near  the  top,  and  the  other  as  near 
the  bottom,  through  the  middle  of 
both  edges  of  it,  and  fecure  them  in 
that  lituation  by  twilling  a piece  of 
waxed  thread  crofs  and  round  the 
pins  feven  or  eight  times;  you  muft 
then  cut  off  the  points,  and  lay  a 
fmall  boltler  of  plailer  underneath 
them,  to  prevent  their  feratching: 
but  when  the  lower  part  only  of  the 
hare-lip  can  be  brought  into  contact, 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  ufe  more  than 
one  pin. 

The  pins  I employ  are  made  three 
fourths  of  their  lengths  of  lilver,  and 
the  other  part  towards  the  point,  of 
fteel ; the  lilver  pin  is  not  quite  fo  of- 
fenfive  to  a wound  as  abrafs  or  fteel 
one  ; but  a fteel  point  is  neceffary 
for  their  eafier  penetration,  which 
indeed  makes  them  pafs-fo  readily, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  the  inftrument 
to  affift  in  pufhing  them  through. 
The  practice  of  bolltering  the  cheeks 
forward  docs  little  or  no  fervice  tc* 
the  wound,  and  is  very  uneafy  to  the 
patient;  wherefore  I would  not  ad- 
vife  the  ufe  • of  it.  The  manner  of 
dreffing  will  be  to  remove  the  appli- 
cations, which  are  quite  fupcrficial, 
as  often  only  as  is  neceffary  for 
cleanlinefs.  The  method  I would 
recommend  is,  to  defift  the  three  firft 
days,  and  afterwards  to  do  it  every 
day : I do  not  think  it  at  all  requifne 
to  drefs  between  the  jaw  and  lip 
where  the  frcenullim  was  wounded, 
there  being  no  danger  that  an  incon- 
venient adhefion  fhoiild  enfuc.  In 

about 
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about  eigtit  or  rune  days,  the  parts 
are  ufualTy  united,  and  in  children 
much  fooner,  when  you  muft  gently 
cut  the  thread's,  and  d-r;iw  out  the 
pins,  applying  upon  the  orilices  a 
piece  of  plailer  and  dry  lint.  It  will 
be  proper,  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
pins  more  ealily,  to  dab  the  ligatures 
and  pins  with  warm  water,  and  alfo 
moillen  them  with  fweet  oil,  two  or 
three  days  before  you  remove  them, 
which  will  wafh  oft*  the  coagulated 
blood,  that  would  otherwife  fallen 
them  fo  hard  to  the  ligature  as  to 
make  the  extraction  painful. 

The  twilled  future  is  ofgreatfer- 
vicein  filtulas  of  the  urethra  remain- 
ing after  the  operation  for  the  done, 
in  which  cafe  the  callous  edges  may 
be  cut  off,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
be  held  together  by  this  method. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


OF  THE  WRY  NECK. 


nr  HE  operation  of  cutting  the  wry 
neck  is  very  uncommon,  and  is 


never  to  be  praftifed  but  when  the 
diforder  is  owing  to  a contraction  of 
the  maltoideusfnufcle  only  ; as  it  can 
anfker  no  purpofe  to  fet  that  mufcle 
free  by  dividing  it  {which  is  all 
that  is  to  be  done)  if  the  others  in  the 
neck  are  in  the  fame  Hate,  and  mere 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  of  long 
Handing  from  infancy;  becaufe  the 
growth  of  the  vertebrae  will  have 
been  determined  in  that  direction, 
and  make  it  impollible  to  fet  the  head 
upright. 

When  the  cafe  is  fair,  theoperation 
is  this.  Having  laid  your  patient  on 
a table,  make  a tranfvcrfe  incifiojr" 
through  the  lkin  and  fat,  fourth  ing 
broader  than  the  mufcle,-  and  not 
above  half  an  inch  from  the  clavicle; 
then  palling  tlij,  probed  razor  with 
care  undernjc-afh  the  mufcle,  draw  it 
out  and.  cut  the  mufcle.  The  great 
vefle’>  of  the  neck  lie  underneath  ; 
btpr  I thiuk,  when  we  are  aware  of 
tilth  fituation,  the  danger  of  wound- 


ing them  may  be  avoided.  After  the 
incilion  is  made,  the  wound  is  to  be 
. crammed  with  dry  lint,  and  always 
drefled  fo  as  to  prevent  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  mufcle  from  rc-uniting  5 
to  which  end,  they  are  to  be  feparated 
from  each  other  as  much  as  pollible  by 
the  afliitance  of  a fupporting  bandage 
for  the  head,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  cure,  which  will  generally  be  about 
a month. 


PLATE  XIII. 


The  E x p l a n a t x o n. 


A.  The  inftrument  called  the  probe- 
razor,  to  cut  the  maltoideus  mulcle  in 
the  wry  neck,  and  is  lharp  only  about 
half  its  length,  at  that  end  where  the 
blade  is  broad. 

B.  The  two  pins  with  the  twilled 
future,  ufed  in  the  hare-lip. 

C.  The  polypus  forceps,  with  one 
of  the  rings  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  thumb,  which  would  be  cramped 
in  pulling  the  forceps  with  much 
force,  if  it  were  received  in  the  fame 
fort  of  ring ’as  in  the  other  handle. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  I have  repre- 
fented  the  Hone  forceps  with  open 


rings. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


OF  THE  AN  EUR  IS  M. 


HIS' is- a difeafe  of  the  arteries, 
in  which,  either  by  a preternatu- 
ral weaknefsof  any  part  of  them,  they 
become  exceffrvely  dilated,  or  by  a. 
wou  nd  through  their  coats,  the  blood 
is  extravafated  amonglt  the  adjacent- 
cavities.  The  firil  fpecies  of  aneu- 
rifm  is  incident  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  does  not  often  happen,  ex- 
cept to  the  curvature  of  the  aorta, 
which  is  fubjeCt  to  this  diforder  from 
the  extraordinary  i.mpulfe  of  the  blood 
on  that  part : from  the  curvature  it 
runs  upwards  along  the  carotids,  or 
fubclavians,  generally  increaling,  till 
by  its  great  dillenlion  it  is  ruptured, 
and  the  patient- dies, 

There 
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There  have  been  great  dilputes 
amongft  writers,  concerning  the  na- 
ture oi  this  dilatation  ot  the  artery  ; 
fome  even  denying  the  faft,  and  fup- 
pofing  it  always  a rupture  ; fome,  that 
all  the  coats  ate  diftendfcd  ; others, 
only  the  external  one ; and  again 
others,  whole  doftrine  has  been  the 
-belt  received,  that  the  internal  coat 
was  ruptured,  and  the  external  di- 
lated : thele  lull  have  fupported  their 
hypothecs  with  arguments  drawn 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  internal 
coats  which  is  ligamentous,  and  in- 
capable of  much  diltenfion ; fo  that  if 
an  artery  be  inflated  with  a fufficient 
force,  the  air  will  burft  that  coat,  and 
expand  the  external  one,  that  is,  make 
an  artificial  arieurifm,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  blood  is  fuppofed  to  make 
a natural  one  : but  this  argument  is  of 
little  force,  when  we  conlider,  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  an  animal  bo- 
dy, which  violence  cannot  ftretch 
confiderably,  but  which,  by  the  gra- 
dual influx  of  the  juices,  become  fuf- 
ceptible  of  monftrous  diltenfion,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  uterus,  and,  upon 
obfervation,  is  evidently  the  cafe  like- 
wife  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as 
I have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
in  feveral  aneurifms  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  which  he 
was  fo  kind  to  lend  me  for  that 
purpofe. 

There  are  feveral  hifiories  given  of 
aneurifrns  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta,  in  fome  of  which  the  veflel  has 
been  fo  exceflively  dilated,  as  to  pof- 
l'efs  a great  fpace  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  j and  the  molt  curious 
c ircumftancC  to  be  gathered  from  them 
is,  that  thefpot  of  the  veflel  which  is 
weakelt,  and  where  the  difeafe  begins, 
generally  gives  wav  in  fuch  a manner 
to  the  force  of  the  blood  continually 
pufhing  it  outwards,  as  to  form  a 
large  pouch  or  cyft,  with  coats  nearly 
as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  artc/v  itfelf  : 
however,  the  thicknefs  of  the  coats 
of  thefe  cyfls  will  la  ft  but  to  a certain 
period ; for  when  the  veffels  of  the 
coats  can  no  longer  conform  to  the 
cxienfion,  the  circulation  grows  Ian- 
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guid,  the  cyft  becomes  thinner  at  its 
apex,  and  foon  after  biirfts. 

. 1't‘om  this  defcrlption  of  the  cyft, 
it  will  be  underftood  to  refemblcthe 
bladder,  having  a large  cavity,  and  a 
narrow  neck  or  opening: 

lhe  fymptoms  of  this  ancurifm, 
are  a ftrong  pulfation  again!!  the  fter- 
num  and  ribs,  every  lyftole  of  thfc 
hear! ; and  when  it  extends  above  the 
fternum,  a tumour  with  pulfation  : 
upon  diffedtion,  the  ribs,  fternum, and 
clavicle,  are  fometimes  found  carious, 
from  the  obftrudtion  of  the  veffels  of 
the  periofteum,  which  are  preffed  by 
the  tumour.  What  are  the  caufes  of 
a particular  weaknefs  in  any  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  I cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  : but  it  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  dilated  aorta  every 
whefe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cyft,  is  generally  oflified  ; and  indeed 
oflifications.  Or  indurations  of  the  ar- 
tery, appear  fo  conftantly  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  aneurifms  of  the  aorta^ 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge  whether 
they  are  the  caufe  of  the  effedt  of  them. 

What  I have  fpoken  of  hitherto, 
has  been  only  the  aneurifm  of  the 
thorax,  from  an  internal  diforder  ; 
aneurifms  of  the  extremities  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  owing  to  wounds, 
though  when  they  happen  of  them- 
felves,  they  differ  very  little  from  the 
defeription  I have  given  of  that  in. 
the  thorax  : the  farther  fymptoms  of 
them  are  (befides  pulfation)  the  tu- 
mour’s being  without  difcolouration 
in  the  (kin  ; its  fubfiding  when  preffed 
by  the  hand,  and  immediately  re- 
turning when  the  hand  is  taken  away; 
though  if  it  be  upon  the  point  of  burlt- 
ing,  the  Ikin  will  grow  inflamed,  and 
the  coagulated  blood  in  the  cyft  will 
fometimes  make  the  pulfation  much 
lefs  perceptible. 

This  fpecies  of  ariedrifnt  may  fome- 
times be  fupported  a great  number  ot 
years,  if  we  relift  its  dilitatio'n  by  pro- 
per bandages  ; but  if  we  do  not, 
there  is  danger  of  its  burfting  ; and, 
if  it  be  pretty  large,  of  rotting  the 
adjacent  bones. 

A found  after/  wounded  through 
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part  of  its  external  coat,  would,  in 
all  probability,  produce  nearly  the 
lame  appearances  as  where  the  whole 
coat  is  weakened  from  an  internal  in- 
difpofition  ; and  this  moll  likely  is 
the  cafe  after  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
when  it  has  not  been  immediately 
perceived  that  the  artery  was  pricked, 
and  the  tumour  has  begun  to  form 
fomc  days  after  the  puncture  ; though 
the  common  appearance  ol  an  aneu- 
rifm  from  the  wound  of  a lancet,  is 
a difcharge  of  blood  firft  through  the 
orifice  of  the  (kin,  and,  upon  being 
flopped  from  bleeding  outwardly,  an 
insinuation  of  it  among  allthe  mufcles 
as  far  as  it  can  Spread,  in  the  Shoulder 
and  arm  : here  the  arm  grows  livid 
from  the  ecchymofis,  and  the  blood 
coagulating  to  the  confidence  of  flefh, 
prevents  any  fenftble  puliation.  The 
cyft  which  arifes  near  the  orifice  ot 
the  artery  is  formed  by  the  cellular 
capfula  enveloping  the  veffcls  of  that 
part,  and  a portion  of  the  aponeurofis 
of  the  biceps  mufcle,  which  admitting 
of  fomc  extravafated  blood  under- 
neath it,  become  excelfivelv  thickened 
and  expanded  : thefe  membranes  mull 
make  the  cyft,  otherwife  we  could 
not,  upon  opening  the  tumour  in  the 
operation,  difeover  fo  readily  the 
pundlure  ; or  if  the  coats  of  the  artery 
made  it,  we  could  notfeparate  it  dif- 
tindtlv  from  the  veflel,  which  would 
l>e  always  dilated  above  and  below 
the  cyft,  as  we  fee  in  other  aneurifms. 

There  are  fome  few  inftances  of 
fmall  aneurifms  and  pundtu res  of  the 
artery  from  bleeding,  doing  well  by 
bandage  ; but  they  almoil  all  require 
•the  operation  at  lafl,  which  is  to  be 
performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
in  every  part ; and  fuppoftng  it  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  is  to  be  done  after 
the  folloiving  method: 

Having  applied  the  tourniquet  near 
the  Shoulder,  and  laid  the  arm  in  a 
convenient  Situation,  make  an  i nci- 
lion  on  the  infide  of  the  biceps  mufele, 
above  and  below  the  elbow  a conSiden- 
able  length,  which  being  in  t'necourfe 
of  the  artery,  will  difeover  it  as  foon 
•as  you  'have  taken  away  the  coagu- 
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lated  blood,  which  mud  be  all  re- 
moved with  the  fingers,  the  wound 
being  dilated  Sufficiently  for  that  pur- 
poSe  : if  the  orifice  does  not  readily 
appear,  let  the  tourniquet  be  loofened, 
and  the  effufion  of  blood  will  direct 
you  to  it:  then  carefully  carrying  a 
crooked  needle  with  a ligature  under 
it,  tie  the  veflel  juft  above  the  orifice, 
and  paffing  the  needle  again,  make 
a fecond  ligature  below  it,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  blood,  and  leave  the 
intermediate  piece  of  the  veflel  to 
Slough  away  without  dividing  it.  To 
avoid  wounding  or  tying  the  nerve  in 
making  the  ligature,  the  artery  may 
be  cleared  away  from  it  firft,  and  held 
up  with  a hook  ; but  Should  the  nerve 
be  tied  with  the  artery,  no  great  in- 
convenience would  enfue  from  it. 
After  the  operation,  the  arm  muftbe 
laid  enfy  on  a*  pillow  in  bed,  and  the 
wound  be  treated  in  tlie  common  me- 
thod, keeping  it  in  that  pollnre  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  efpecially 
if  it  Should  Swell  much,  andnotdigeft 
kindly. 

In  doing  this  operation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  the  amputating  inftru- 
ments  ready,  left  it  Should  be  imprac- 
ticable to  tie  the  artery,  though  I have 
never  met  with  fuch  an  inftance  ; and 
even  after  having  tied  it,  the  arm  mull 
be  carefully  watched ; that  in  cafe  of 
a mortification  it  may  be  taken  off ; 
which,  though  from  experience  we 
learn  is  very  Seldom  the  confequence. 
Should  to  all  appearance  be  the  perpe- 
tual one  ; for  thefe  aneurifms  follow- 
ing always  upon  bleeding  the  balilic 
vein,  mud  neceflarily  be  aneurifms  of 
the  humeral  artery,  near  an  inch  above 
its  division,  which  being  obllrutted 
by  the  ligature,  one  would  think 
Should  neceflarily  bring  on  a mortifi- 
cation : but  we  fee  the  contrary, 
though  for  fome  time  after  the  opera- 
tion we  can  hardly  diftinguifh  fhe  leall 
degree  of  pulfe,  and  ever  alter  it  con- 
tinues languid.  If  the  humeral  artery 
happens  to  divide  above  the  elbow, 
which  is  not  very  uhcommon,  the 
profpeft  of  cure  is  better,  and  the  pulfe 
will  be  Stronger  after  the  operation, 

CHAP, 
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OF  amputation. 

A ^Preac^ing  mortification  has  been 
always  efteemed  fo  principal  a 
cayle  for  amputation,  that  it  is  a fa- 
fhion  with  writers  to  treat  of  the  na- 
ture of  a gangrene,  previous  to  the 
description  of  this  operation  ; and  I 
think  they  have  all  agreed,  that  what - 
c.  er  the  Ipeciesot  it  be,  rf  the  reme- 
dies they  preferibe  do  not  prevent  its 
progrefs,  the  limb  muft  be  amputated; 
however,  this  operation  is  fpoken  of 
as  frequently  unfuccefsful,  and,  in 
length  of  time,  its  want  of  fuccefs  has 
been  fo  unqueitionably  confirmed  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  practitioners  here 
in  England,  make  that  very  circurn- 
itance  an  exception  to  the  operation, 
which  fo  few  years  lince  was  the  great 
inducement ; and  the  maxim  now  is, 
never  to  extirpate  till  the  mortification 
is  abfolutely  flopped,  and  even  ad- 
vanced in  its  Separation. 

Gangrenes  may  be  produced  two 
ways  ; either  by  indifpolition  of  bo- 
dy, or  by  accident  in  a healthful 
Hate;  for  as  the  life  of  a part  depends 
upon  the  circulation  of  its  fluids, 
whatever  fhall  make  the  circulation 
ceafe,  will  inevitably  occalion  a gan- 
grene. Thus,  a mere  comprefs,  pre- 
venting the  courfe  of  the  blood,  as 
effectually  caufes  a mortification,  as 
any  indifpofition  in  the  fluids  or  vef- 
fels. 

It  frequently  happens  in  old  age, 
that  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties Offify,  which,  delfroying  their 
elafticity,  mull  in  confequence  pro- 
duce a gangrene  in  the  toes  firll,  and 
afterwards  in  the  limb  nearly  as  high 
as  where  the  offification  terminates  ; 
fo  that  in  mortifications  arifing  from 
this  caute,  we  at  once  fee  why  ampu- 
tation, during  their  increafe,  is  offo 
lirtle  Service,  unlefii  performed  above 
the  offification ; but  we  have  no  way 
to  judge  where  the  offification  ends, 
but  bv  the  inference  we  make  from  the 
gangrene's  flopping  j henoe  we  may 
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learn  the  propriety  of  our  modern 
practice  in  this  cafe. 

If  by  any  accident  the  limb  has 
cen  injured  to  that  violent  degree  as 
to  be^in  to  mortity,  it  will  lie  no 
more  fit  to  operate  here  till  it  Hops, 
tlnn  in  the  other  inftance  ; becaufe  all 
paits  that  arc  mortified,  have  had  the 
difpofition  to  become  fo,  before  the 
eftevt  is  produced ; and  cutting  off  a 
limb,  half  an  inch  above  the  abfolutc 
dead  Ikin,  is  generally  leaving  a part 
behind  with  the  feeds  of  a mortifi- 
cation in  it ; fo,  unlefs  we  can  he 
lure  the  veflels  are  not  affected  to  the 
place  of  amputation,  which  will  be 
hard  to  know  but  from  the  confe- 
quence, the  operation  will  lie  ufelefs. 

Sometimes  the  fluids  of  the  body 
are  fo  vitiated,  as  to  lofe  their  pro* 
per  nutritious  qualities ; and  the  limb 
becomes  gangrened,  not  from  any 
alteration  it  its  veflels,  but  chiefly 
from  its  fituation,  which  being  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  heart,  will  be 
more  prone  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  a 
bad  blood  than  any  other  part,  as  the 
circulation  is  more  languid  in  the  ex- 
tremities : and  it  feems  not  very  im- 
probable that  in  fome  difpofitions  ofT 
the  blood,  a.  mortification  may  alfc» 
be  a kind  of  critical  difeharge.  When 
therefore  a gangrene  arifing  from 
either  of  thefe  caufes,  is  running  on, 
amputation  above  it  will,  for  th« 
molt  part,  be  ufelefs,  fince  it  is  only 
removing  one  degree  of  the  eftqCts  o£ 
the  bad  juices,  and  leaving  them  in 
the  fame  ftate  to  produce  the  like  mif- 
chief  in  other  parts : thus  we  fee,  af- 
ter amputations  on  this  account,  the 
gangrene  fometimes  falls  on  the  bow- 
els, or  the  other  extremeties:  from 
which  obfervation,  I think  we  mav 
conclude  it  not  fafe  to  amputate  till 
the  fluids  are  altered  ; and  this  altera- 
tion will  prefently  difeover  itfeif  by 
the  flopping  of  the  mortification. 

I have  hud  it  down  as  a rule,  that 
the  mortification  fhould  not  only  be 
flopped,  but  advanced  in  its  repara- 
tion ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
though  the  blood  is  fo  much  alter.'d 
for  tire  better  tu  occalion  a ftop- 
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page  of  the  gangrene,  yet  at  this 
point  of  alteration,  it  is  ltill  in  a bad 
Hate,  and  fhould  be  left  to  mend, 
with  the  utmoft  tranquillity  of  body, 
and  aftiftance  of  cordial  medicines, 
till  fuch  time  as  granulations  of  flefh 
upon  the  living  part  of  the  extremity, 
fhew  the  balfamic  difpolition  of  the 
blood  : in  the  mean  while,  to  take  off 
the  fteneh  of  the  gangrene,  it  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  fpirituous  or  odoriferous 
applications.  I have  feen  fome  limbs 
taken  offim mediately  upon  the  morti- 
f cation’s  ceafing,  when  afterwards 
the  patients  have  funk  from  frequent 
eifulions  of  blood,  not  difcharged  by 
the  great  veffels,  but  the  whole  Hump  : 
thefe  haemorrhages  I conceive  were 
owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  blood, 
which  hardly  gave  a reddifh  tinfture 
to  the  cloths  and  bandages : on  the 
other  hand,  upon  waiting  a conftder- 
able  time  after  the  ceafing  of  the  mor- 
tification, I have  taken  off  fome  my- 
felf  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  for  any 
other  diforder. 

Gqn-ihot  wounds,  compound  frac- 
tures, and  all  fudden  accidents  re- 
quiring amputation,  are  attended  with 
the  belt  fuccefs  if  immediately  per- 
formed. Diforders  of  the  joints, 
ulcers  of  long  Handing,  and  all  fero- 
phulous  tumours,  do  fpmetimes  return 
on  other  parts-  after  the  operation. 
When  a leg  is  to  be  amputated,  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  this : 

Lay  your  patient  on  a table  two  feet 
fix  inches  high,  which  is  much  better 
than  a low  feat,  both  for  fecuring 
him  Heady,  and  giving  yourfelf  tne 
advantage  of  operating  without  Hoop- 
ing, which  is  not  only  painful,  but 
inconvenient  in  the  other  fituation. 
W hile  one  of  the  aftiftants  holds  the 
leg,  you  muft  roll  a flip  of  fine  rag 
half  an  inch  broad,  three  or  four 
times  round  it,  about  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  patella  : this  being  pinned  on,  is 
to  ferve  as  a guide  for  the  knife, 
which,  without  it,  perhaps  would  "not 
be  directed  fo  dexteroufly  : the  man- 
ner of  rolling  has  always  been  per- 
pendicular to  the  length  of  the  leg  $ 
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but  having  fometimes  obferved,  that 
though  the  amputation  at  firfi  be  even, 
yet  afterwards  the  gafirocnemius  inuf- 
cle  contraiffing,  draws  back  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  Hump  more  Hrongly 
than  the  other  mufcles  can  do  the  reft 
of  it,  I have  lately,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  regularity  of  the  cicatrix, 
allowed  for  this  excefs  of  contraction, 
and  made  the  circular  incifion  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  part  of  the  wound 
which  is  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  a 
little  farther  from  the  ham,  than  that 
on  thefhin  is  from  the  middle  of  the 
patella. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  af- 
fillants  muft  carry  a Hrong  ligature 
round  the  thigh,  about  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  patella,  which  pafs- 
ing  through  a couple  of  Hits  in  a fquare 
piece  of  leather,  he  muft  twill  with  a 
tourniquet,  till  the  artery  is  fuffici- 
ently  compreffed,  to  prevent  any  great 
effufion  of  blood;  and  to  do  it  more 
effectually,  he  may  lay  a boliler  of 
t ow  or  linen  under  the  ligature,  upon 
that  part  where  the  artery  creeps.  It 
will  alfo  be  a little  more  eafy  to  the 
patient,  to  carry  a comprefs  of  linen, 
three  or  four  times  double,  round  the 
thigh,  on  that  part  where  the  liga- 
ture is  applied,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  cutting  the  Ikin' 

The  courfe  of  the  blood  being 
Hopped,  you  muft  begin  your  incifion 
juH  below  the  linen  roller,  on  the 
under  part  of  the  limb,  bringing 
your  knife  towards  you,  which  at  one 
fweep  may  cut  more  than  the  femi- 
circle  ; then  beginning  your  fecopd 
wound  on  the  upper  part,  it  muft  be 
continued  from  the  on,c  extremity  to 
the  other  of  the  firft  wound,  making 
them  but  one  line,  Thefe  incifibns 
muft  be  made  quite  through  the  meow 
brana  adipofa,  as  far  as  the  mufcles  ; 
then  taking  off  the  linen  roller,  and 
an  affiftant  drawing  back  the  lkin  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  you  make  your 
wound  from  the  edges  of  it  when 
drawn  back  through’the  flelh  to  the 
bone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did 
through  the  lkin.  Before  you  faw  the- 
bpnes,  you  mult  gut  the  ligament  be- 
tween 
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tween  them,  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  and  the  alfiftant  who  holds  the 
leg  while  it  is  favving,  mult  obferve 
not  to  lift  it  upwards,  which  would 
clog  the  inftrument ; and  at  the  fame 
time  not  to  let  it  drop,  leit  the  weight 
of  the  limb  lhould  f raft u re  the  bone 
before  it  is  quite  favved  through. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  Hand  on  the  iufide  of 
the  leg;  becaufe  the  tibia  and  fibula 
lie  in  a pofition  to  be  fawed  at  the 
fame  time,  if  the  inftrument  be  ap- 
plied externally : whereas,  if  we  lay 
. it  on  the  infide  of  the  leg,  the  tibia 
will  be  divided  firft,  and  the  fibula 
afterwards  ; which  not  only  lengthens 
the  operation,  but  it  is  alfo  apt  to 
fplinter  the  fibula  when  it  is  alinoft 
fawed  through,  unlefs  the  alfiftant  be 
very  careful  in  fupporting  it. 

When  the  leg  is  taken  off,  the  next 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  flopping  the 
blood,  which  mull  be  effedlually  done 
before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  or 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  bleeding 
pgain,  when  the  fever  is  excited,  and 
the  velfels  of  the  Hump  dilated,  both 
which  happen  a very  little  while  after 
the  operation.  There  is  no  method 
for  this  purpofe  fo  fecure  as  taking 
up  the  extremities  of  the  velfels  with 
ji  needle  and  ligature,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : As  foon  as  the  ampu- 
tation is  performed,  the  alfiftant  mull 
loofen  the  tourniquet  for  a moment, 
upon  which  the  orifices  of  the  arteries 
W'iil  appear  by  the  ifl'ue  of  the  blocd. 
The  operator  having  then  fixed  his 
pye  upon  owe  of  the  largeft  vcffels, 
paftes  a crooked  needle  through  the 
flefh,  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  orifice,  and  about  the 
fame  depth,  in  fuch  a diredUon,  as  to 
make  nearly  one  third  of  a circle 
’ round  the  veffiel ; then  withdrawing 
the  needle,  he  a fecond  timepaffes  it 
into  the  flefh  .ynd  out  again,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  about  the  fame 
jlillance  below  the  orifice  of  the 
ycffel : by  this  means  the  thread  will 
^hnoft  cncoinpafs  the  vcfTel,  and 
when  it  is  tied  (which  fltould  be  done 
Ipy  the  furgeon’s  knot)  will  neceflarily 
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inclofe  it  within  the  ftrlflurc.  All 
the  confulerablc  arteries  are  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  fame  manner ; — that  is,  the 
tourniquet  is  to  beloofened,  in  order 
to  difeover  the  veflel,  and  then  the 
needle  is  to  be  pafled  round  it,  as  I 
have  here  deferibed.  This  is  a much 
better  way  than  ufing  the  artery  for- 
ceps, where  the  velfels  arc  apt  to  llip 
away  out  of  the  ligature  ; and  as  to 
ftyptic  applications,  their  want  of 
fafety  is  lo  well  known  now,  that  the 
ufe  of  them,  in  haemorrhages  from 
large  velfels,  is  almoft  univerfally  re- 
jected ; though  it  is  thought  by  fevc- 
ral  furgeons  who  have  experienced  the 
virtue  of  agaric,  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a more  powerful  aftringent  than 
any  hitherto  difeovered. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  a large 
flump,  that  fen  or  more  velfels  require 
tying,  which  done,  you  mull  apply 
loofe  dry  lint  to  the  wound ; or  in  cafe 
the  fmall  velfels  bleed  plentifully,  you 
may  throw  a handful  of  flour  among 
the  lint,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
more  effectual  Hopping  up  the  orifices: 
before  you  lay  on  the  pledget,  you 
mull  bind  the  ltump,  and  begin  to 
roll  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  ltump. 
The  ufe  of  the  roller  is  to  keep  the 
lkin  forwards,  which,  notwithlland- 
ing  the  Heps  already  taken  to  prevent 
its  falling  back,  would,  in  fomemea- 
fure,  do  fo,  unlefs  fultained  in  this 
manner.  The  drelfing  may  befecured 
by  the  crofs  cloth  and  gentle  bandage ; 
and  the  method  of  treating  the  wound 
may  be  learnt  from  what  has  been  faid 
with  refpe&to  recent  incifed  wounds. 

Before  the  invention  of  making  the 
double  incifion  I have  juft  now  de- 
feribed, the  cure  of  a ltump  was 
always  a work  of  length  of  time,  for 
by  cutting  down  to  the  bone  at  once, 
and  fawing  it  direCtly,  the  confe 
quencc  was,  that  the  lkin  and  flefh 
withdrew  themfelves,  and  left  it  pro- 
truding out  of  the  wound  two  or  three 
inches  in  forne  cafes  ; fo  that  it  rarely 
happened  that  an  exfoliation  did  not 
follow,  which  befides  being  tedious, 
alio  frequently  reduced  the  wound  to 
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an  habitual  ulcer,  and  at  heft,  left  a 
pointed  ttump,  with  a cicatrix  ready 
to  fly  open  upon  the  leaft  accident ; 
all  which  inconveniencies  are  avoided 
by  this  new  method  ; and  I know  not 
of  any  objedlion  to  it,  unlefs  that  the 
pain  of  making  the  wound,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
other,  becaufe  of  the  double  incifion; 
but  when  we  confider  that  we  only 
cut  the  (kin  once,  and  the  flefh  once, 
though  not  in  the  fame  moment,  I 
fancy  upon  refledtion,  the  difference 
of  pain  will  be  thought  inconfider- 
able. 

It  muff  be  confefled,  however,  that 
notwithftanding  we  derive  fuch  bene- 
fits from  the  double  incifion,  thecon- 
tradlile  difpolition  of  the  mufcles, 
«ind  perhaps  of  the  Ikin  itfelf,  is  fo 
great,  that  in  fpitc  of  any  bandage, 
they  will  retire  from  the  bone,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  thigh,  and  foiuetimcs 
render  the  cure  tedious. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  I have 
lately  in  amputations  of  the  thigh, 
made  ufe  of  the  crofs-ffitch,  which  I 
would  advife  to  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

'fake  a feton  needle,  and  thread  it 
with  about  eight  threads  of  coarfe 
lilk,  fo  that  when  they  are  doubled, 
the  ligature  will  conlift  of  fixteen 
threads,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long  ; wax  it  prettv  much,  and 
range  the  threads  fo  that  the  ligature 
may  be  flat,  relembling  a piece  of 
tape,  after  which,  oil  both  it  and  the 
needle  : the  fiatnefs  of  the  ligature 
will  prevent  its  wearing  through  the 
ikin  fo  tail  as  it  would  do  if  it  was 
round,  and  the  oil  will  facilitate  its 
paflage  : then  carry  the  needle  through 
the  ikin,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  flump,  and  out  again  cn 
the  iniide  of  the  itum'p;  after  which 
it  muff  be  pafled  through  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  flump,  from  within  out- 
ward, exactly  at  the  lame  diftance 
from  the  lips  of  the  wound  ; this 
done*  the  filk  is  to  be  tied  in  a bow- 
knot.  With  another  needle  and  (kain 
of  filk,  the  fame  procefs  is  to  be  re- 
peated, in  fuph  manner  that  the  liga- 
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tures  may  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles.  If  it  is  a large  thigh,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  fo  nearly,  as  that 
the  diameter  of  the  wound  may  be 
about  two  inches  long;  but  in  this, 
and  in  all  other  flumps,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  lips  will  depend  upon 
the  laxnefs  of  the  Ikin,  and  the  quan- 
tity preferved  by  an  artful  double  in- 
cifion ; for  the  Ikin  mult  not  be  drawn 
together  fo  tight  as  to  put  it  upon  the 
ftretch,  left  it  fhould  bring  on  an  in- 
flammation and  pain. 

The  manner  of  applying  the  crofs- 
flitch,  after  the  amputation  of  a 
leg,  has  nothing  particular  in  it,  only 
that  the  threads  mu  ft  be  carried  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula,  rather  than 
direftly  over  the  tibia  : and  before  the 
Ikin  is  drawn  over  the  end  of  the 
ftump,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a 
thick  doflil  of  lint  on  the  edges  of  the 
tibia,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
wounding  the  Ikin.  The  dreflings 
muft  be  fuperficial;  and  to  preferve 
the  wound  clean,  an  injeftion  of  bar- 
ley water,  or  warm  milk,  may  be 
thrown  in,  with  a fmall  fyringe,  be- 
tween the  Hitches,  which  will  pre- 
vent any  matter  from  harbouring- 
there. 

I have  advifed  the  fkains  of  filk  ta 
be  tied  in  a bow-knot,  that  in  cafe  of 
an  hemorrhage,  they  might  be  un- 
done, in  order  to  difeover  the  veflfela 
more  eafily,  and  alfo,  if  any  tenfion 
fhould  enfue,  that  they  might  be 
loofened  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  tied  again  when  the  fuppuration 
comes  on,  and  the  parts  are  more  at 
liberty. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  tlpt  the 
double  incifion  is  of  itfelf  fuffleient 
for  anfwering  the  ends  propofed  by 
this  meafiire ; but  whoever  is  con- 
verfant  in  this  branch  of  pra&ice, 
mult  know,  that  notwithftanding  the 
lax  ftate  of  the  flein  and  mufcles  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  yet  fome  days 
after  they  fall  confiderably  back  from 
the  bone,  and  in  the  thigh  particu- 
larly, fo  much  that  no  bandage  will 
fuftain  them ; the  confluence  of 
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which  is,  a proportionable  largenefs 

i of  wound,  a tedioufnefs  of  cure,  and 
ri  fome  degree  of  pointedncfs  in  the 

ii  Hump.  It  may  be obferved  too,  that 
3 the  ltridlnefs  of  bandage  employed 
li  for  fupporting  the  lkin  and  mufcies 
: ef  the  thigh,  is  not  only  painful,  but 
i in  all  probability  may  obftrutl  the 
< cure  of  the  wound  by  intercepting 
I the  nutrition  ; for  it  is  certain,  that 
i)  by  long  continuance  it  often  waftes 
ij  the  flump,  and  I am  jealous  it  may 

I alio  be  acceflary  to  thofe  abfoeffes, 
which  fometimes  form  amongft  the 
mufcies  indifferent  parts  of  the  thigh. 

The  queftion  then  remaining  is, 
whether  thefe  Hitches  will  fupport 
the  ikin  and  mufcies  more  effa&ually 
than  bandage,  without  producing 
fome  new  evil,  a point  which  can  on- 
ly be  decided  by  experiment.  It  is 
true  that  this  very  method  was  fol- 
lowed by  fome  of  our  anceftors,  and 
the  objections  to  it  have  abfolutely 
prevailed  over  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  it;  for  few  people  now  even  know 
it  ever  was  praftifed.  Yet  I cannot 
i help  imagining  that  caprice  may  have 
i had  more  fhare  in  utterly  dil'carding 
I this  method,  than  reafon  and  obfer- 
vation;  for  it  is  pofitively  faid,  by* 
: fome  of  the  molt  able  and  candid 
1 practitioners,  to  have  fucceeded  mar- 
velouily  ; and  as  the  inflammation  and 
fymptomatic  fever  fuppofed  to  be 
excited  by  it,  were  always  relievable 
by  cutting  or  loofening  the  flitches, 
there  does  not  feem  to  have  been  rea- 
fonable  grounds  for  wholly  giving  up 
fuch  great  advantages. 

But  if  the  obje&ions  to  it  were  of 
force,  when  the  Angle  incifion  was 
praftifed,  they  diminilh  exceedingly 
now  that  we  perform  the  operation  by 
th;  double  incifion ; for  though  the 
double  incifion  does  not  wholly  pre- 
vent the  withdrawing  of  the  mulcles 
from  the  bone,  yet  it  abates  the  de- 
gree of  it  fo  much,  that  they  can 
fuffer  the  flitches,  without  incurring 
either  inflammation  or  pain,  to  which 
they  were  much  more  liable  after  the 
Angle  incifion.  It  muft  be  remarked 
however,  that  they  draw  with  that 
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ftrength  as  to  make  the  flitches  wear 
tlie  Inin  and  flefh  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  but  this  is  done  fo  gradu- 
ally, that  it  caufes  very  little  pain  or 
inflammation,  and  though  they  confe- 
quently  come  off  with  the  drdfmgs, 
yet  by  this  time  the  (kin  and  mufcies 
are  fixed  ; and  a flight  bandage  will 
be  iufficient  to  maintain  them  in  the 
fame  poAtion. 

The  two  greateft  objections  I know 
of,  to  this  method,  are,  the  defor- 
mity of  the  flumps,  and  the  addi- 
tional pain  of  the  operation;  but  as 
a flump  is  not  expofed  to  view,  after 
the  cure,  its  want  of  beauty  is  of  no 
great  confequence;  and  though  it 
muft  be  granted  that  the  flitches  can- 
not be  made  without  fome  pain,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  found  fo  bad  as  one 
is  apt  at  Aril  to  fuggeft  ; for  the  mere 
palling  of  a large  needle  through  the 
flefh  without  making  a ftricture,  is 
very  bearable,  in  comparifon  of  a 
tight  ligature  : but  whatever  be  the 
increafe  of  pain  for  the  pre'ent,  the 
future  eafe  in  confequence  of  it  is  an 
ample' compenfation  ; and,  if  I am 
not  miftaken,  there  is  ttill  another 
conlideration  of  a much  higher  im- 
portance than  any  I have  mentioned, 
I mean  a lets  hazard  of  life. 

For  the  fymptomatic  fever,  and 
the  great  danger  of  life  attendant  up- 
on an  amputation,  do  not  feem  to  pro- 
ceed purely  from  the  violence  done 
to  nature  by  the  pain  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  the  limb; 
but  alfo  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  large  fuppurations  are  pro- 
duced ; and  this  is  evident  from  what 
we  fee  in  very  large  wounds  that  are 
fo  circumftanced  as  to  admit  of  heal- 
ing by  inofculation,  or  as  furgeons 
exprefs  it,  by  thefirft  intention;  foi, 
in  this  cafe,  we  perceive  the  cure  to  be 
effected  without  any  great  comnaotion, 
whereas  the  Aime  wound,  had  it  beat 
left  to  fuppurate,  would  have  occa- 
fioned  a fymptomatic  fever,  &c. 
but  in  both  inftanccs,  the  violence 
done  by  the  mere  operation  is  the 
fame,  whether  the  wound  be  fewed 
up  or  left  to  digeft, 
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Upon  this  principle,  wc  may  ac- 
count for  the  diminution  of  danger, 
by  fallowing  the  method  here  pro- 
pofed  ; becaufe  as  the  Hitches  have  a 
power  of  holding  up  the  fkfh  and 
Ikin  over  the  extremity  of  the  Hump, 
till  they  adhere  to  each  other  in  that 
Situation,  they  actually  do  by  this 
means  lelTen  the  furface  of  the 
wound  ; in  confequence  of  that,  the 
ihppuration  ; and  in  confequence  ot 
both,  the  danger  refulting  from  the 
fappu  ration. 

Jn  amputating  the  thigh,  the  firft 
incifion  is  to  be  made  a little  more 
than  two  inches  above  the  middle 
of  the  patella;  after  the  operation, 
a roller  Ihould  be  carried  round  the 
bodv,  and  down  the  thigh,  to  fupport 
the  ikin  and  flclh  ; this  is  alfo  the  molt 
proper  bandage,  as  abfce'ffes  will 
, fametimes  form/in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  which  cannot  difeharge 
themlelves  fa  conveniently  with  any 
other,  it  being  almofr  impracticable 
ro  roll  above  the  abfeefs  unlefs  we 
begin  from  the  body. 

The  amputation  of  the  arm  or  cu- 
bit differs  fa  little  from  the  foregoing 
Operations,  that  it  will  be  but  a repe- 
tition to  deferibe  it.  However,  it 
muff  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  to  pre- 
ferve  as  much  of  the  limb  as  poilible, 
and  in  all  amputations  of  the  upper 
limbs,  to  place  your  patient  in  a 
chair. 

There  are  in  the  armies  a great  ma- 
ny inflames  of  gur}-fhot  wounds  of 
the  arm  near  the  lcapula,  which  re- 
quire amputation  at  the  ilioulder ; 
but  the  apprehenfton  of  looftng  their 
patients  on  the  fpot  by  the  haemorrhage 
has  deterred  furgeons  from  undertaking 
it.  I have  known  where  it  has  been 
done  more  than  once,  with  fuccefs; 
but  though  it  had  never  been  perform- 
ed, we  might  learn  it  is  practicable, 
from  the  cafe  of  a poor  miller,  whofe 
arm  and  fcapula  were  both  toren 
from  his  body,  by  a rope  which  was 
accidentally  twilled  round  his  wrift, 
and  fuddenlv  drawn  up  by  the  mill. 
Almoft  every  one  in  London  knows 
the  llorv,  and  that  he  recovered  in  a 


a few  weeks.  It  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  accident,  that  after  fainting, 
the  haemorrhage  Hopped  of  itielf,  and 
never  bled  afrelb,  though  nothing  but 
lint  and  turpentine  were  laid  on  the 
great  veflels.  In  cafe,  therefore,  of  • 
a wound  or  fraCIure  near  the  joint, 
or  incurable  fillulas  in  the  joint,  not 
attended  with  much  caries,  I think 
the  operation  may  be  performed 
fafely  ill  this  manner. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back, 
with  his  ilioulder  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  make  an  incifion  through  the 
membrana  adipofa,  from  the  ihoulder 
acrofs  the  peCtoral  mufcle,  down  to 
the  arm-pit ; and  in  order  to  fave  as 
much  (kin  as  poflible,  begin  it  about 
two  inches  below  the  joint;  then 
turning  the  knife  with  its  edge  up- 
wards, divide  that  mufcle,  and  part 
of  the  deltoid,  all  which  may  be  done 
without  dangerof  wounding  the  great 
veflels,  which  will  become-  expofed 
by  thefe  openings  : if  they  be  not, 
cut  Hill  more  of  the  deltoid  mufcle, 
and  carry  the  arm  backward  : then 
with  a Hrong  ligature,  having  tied 
the  artery  and  the  vein,  carefully  di- 
vide thofe  veflels  at  a confiderable 
diflance  below  the  ligature,  and  pur- 
fue  the  circular  incifion  through  the- 
joint,  cutting  firfl  into  that  part  ot 
the  burial  ligament  which  is  thenear- 
eft  to  the  axilla  : for  if  you  attempt 
to  make  wav  into  the  joint,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ihoulder,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  proceflfus  acromion, 
and  proceflus  coracoides,  will  very 
much  embarrafs  if  not  baffle  the 
operation.  Alter  the  amputation,  the 
crofs-llitch  may  be  praCtiled  here  with, 
great  benefit. 

The  amputation  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  is  better  performed  in  their  arti- 
culation, than  by  any  of  the  other 
methods : for  this  purpofe  a great 
knife  mufi  be  itfed,  and  the  incifion 
of  tire  Hein  be  made  not  exactly  upon 
the  joint,  but  a little  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  that  more  of 
it  may  be  preferved  far  the  eafier 
healing  afterwards  ; it  will  alfo  faci- 
litate the  reparation  in  the  joint,  who* 
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you  cut  the  firtjir  fro  n the  nr  eta  :.r- 
n;il  hone,  to  make  two  fmall  longi- 
tudinal incifions  on  each  fide  of  it 
firfi.  In  theie  amputations,  there  is 
generally  a veffel  or  two  that  require 
iving,  and  which  often  prove 
Troublefome  when  the  ligature  is 
omitted. 

It  may  happen  that  the  bones  of  the 
toes,  and  part  only  of  the  metatarfal 
bones  are  carious,  in  which  cafe  the 
kg  need  not  he  cut  off,  but  only  fo 
much  of  the  foot  as  is  difordered  ; a 
fmall  fpring-faw  is  better  to  divide 
with  here,  than  a large  one  : when 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  heel 
and  remainder  of  the  foot  will  be  of 
great  ferviee,  and  the  wound  heal  up 
fafely,  as  I have  found  by  experience. 

PLATE  XIV. 

1'  HE  ExPLANATIO  N. 

Jl.  The  figure  of  the  amputating 
knife.  The  length  of  the  blade  and 
handle  Ihould  be  about  thirteefi 
inches. 

B.  The  figure  of  the  faw  it  fed  in 
amputating  the  limbs.  The  length 
of  the  handle  and  faw  ihould  be  about 
feventeen  inches. 


c ii  a p.  xxxmi. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

|T  is  ufual  to  prepare  the  patient  for 
* this  operation  by  diet  and  evacu- 
ations, which,  according  to  the  habit 
-of  body,  are  to  be  more  or  lefs  fevere. 
Some  phyficians  recommend  frequent 
bleedings  and  purgings,  with  a firkt 
milk  diet,  the  preceding  two  months; 
others  a regimen  of  mercurial  alte- 
ratives, with  gentle  purges  at  proper 
intervals,  for  the  fame  length  of  time  ; 
but  1 think  thofe  of  the  greateft  emi- 
nence in  London,  feldoin  preferibe 
bleeding-  more  than  once,'  and  fre- 
quently not  at  all,  tabling  to  an  ab- 
flemious  courfe  of  life,  and  two  or 
three  gentle  purges,  and  fo  me  time  to 
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one  only,  the  week  before  tire  ope- 
lation,  at  lealt  where  the  luhjcil  is 
young. 

ri  lie  proper  time  for  inoculation  is 
generally  l'nppjbfed  to  be  in  fane/  ; and 
lomu  thij'-.v  the  earlier  the  better ; 
but  as  ehU  Iren  the  fir  It  two  or  three’ 
years  of : 1 toil*  lit.:,  are  fiibjetl  to  many 
terrible  difordc:s  from  the  circu.m- 
_lfar.ee  of  breeding  their  teeth,  and 
indeed  feem  more  liable  to  fatal  con- 
vulfions  upon  the  eruption  of  (he 
finall-pox,  than  after  that  time  ’ I be- 
lieve it.  is  advisable  to  poitpone  the 
operation  till  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  when  probably,  the  longer 
it  is  deferred,  io  much  the  worfe  ; 
though  the  fuecels  of  this  practice  lias 
been  furprlfing,  even  in  the  molt  ad- 
vanced age. 

Phyficians  have’  not  dnanimoufly 
determined  which  is  the  preferable 
part  for  inoculation,  the  arms  or  legs; 
and  fome  order  the  operation  to  De 
performed  in  one  of  each:  in  either 
cafe,  it  is  right  to  do'  it  in  two  places; 
though  probably  it  will  not  be  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary;  but  as  one  of  the 
applications  may  by  accident  fall  off, 
or  flip  ort  one  fide  from  the  orifice, 
the  other  will  generally  take  effect, 
and  prevent  a diiapporntment.  'The 
practice  of  inoculating  in  the  legs,  is 
preferred  to  the  other  method  by 
fame,  from  an  obfervation  that  the 
incifions  in  thefe  parts  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  ulcerate  than  thofe  in  the 
arms,  which  circumitance  they  ima- 
gine to  be  advantageous,  upon  a per- 
fuafion  it  makes  a po.w erful  revolution 
of  the  morbid  matter  from  the  face 
Und  throat  : on  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
vocates for  inoculating  in  the  arms, 
advife  it  for  the  very  rSafon  that  the 
orifices  are  lefs  liable  to  become  fore 
and  painful ; alledging,  that  the  dit- 
charge  from  the.  wounds  cannot  be 
favourable  to  the  eruption,  ft  nee  it 
fetdom  happens  till  the  pultulcs  ap- 
pear, and  are  even  ripe  ; or  Ihould  it 
be  judged  necefiary  from  the  nature 
of  the  diflemper,  or  the  patient’s 
conftitu t ion, to  continue  the  difeharge, 
itiil  it  may  be  done  as  efiicaciouily  in 
O the 
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the*  arms,  by  converting  one  Or  both 
inciftons  into  an  iffue.  Thefe  con- 
iiderations  have  induced  the  generali- 
ty of  phyficians  to  approve  of  this  laft 
method. 

The  operation  is  to  be  performed 
after  this  manner  : you  muft,  with  a 
flocking  needle,  prick  five  or  fix  large 
puftules  on  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  fub- 
jeCt  you  inoculate  from,  when  they 
are  plumpeft,  and  the  diftemper  is  at 
its  height ; then  taking  a few  threads 
of  lint,  rpll  them  up  fo  as  to  make  one 
thread  of  the  thicknefs  of  fine  worfted: 
draw  this  over  the  orifices  made  into 
the  puftules,  till  a fufficient  quantity 
of  it  is  moiftened  by  the  matter  iflu- 
ing  out  of  them.  Cut  this  thread 
into  pieces  of  the  length  of  a barley- 
corn, and  put  them  immediately  into 
a little  box  or  bottle,  which  fhould  be 
Jfhut  up  clofe  ; and  though  perhaps 
the  matter  may  retain  its  efficacy  for 
many  hours  or  days,  yet  it  is  advife- 
able  to  ufe  it  as  foon  as  poflible.  It 
would  be  of  no  importance  what  part 
of  the  aims  or  legs  were  to  receive  the 
ihfeCtion,  but  that  a drain  may  be 
defirable  after  the  illnefs ; and  there- 
fore the  inciftons  fhould  be  in  thofe 
places  where  iflues  are  generally  or- 
dered, that  by  putting  in  a pea,  you 
may  at  pleafure  procure  a difeharge 
from  them  as  long  as  you  fliall  think 
proper,  a month,  two  months,  or 
itiore : the  orifices  fhould  be  cut  with 
a lancet  the  length  of  a barley-corn, 
and  fo  fhallow,  as  barely  to  fetch 
blood  ; the  pieces  of  lint  muft  belaid 
exaCtly  on  them,  and  fecured  in  their 
fltuation  by  a lticking-plafter  and 
bandage  ; this  application  fhould  re- 
main twenty-four  or  thirty-fix  hours, 
and  afterwards  the  orifices  may  be 
treated  every  day  with  digeftives,  or 
Other  medicines,  according  to  their 
degree  of  inflammation,  ulceration. 
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and  pain.  After  the  operation,  the 
patient  inurt  be  confined,  and  live  low 
till  the  time  of  the  eruption,  which  is 
ufually  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  dav, 
when  the  diftemper  is  to  be  managed 
as  in  the  ordinary  method. 

It  is  imagined  by  fome,  that  the 
matter  from  an  inoculated  fubjeCt,  is 
lefs  malignant  than  from  aperfon  who 
has  the  diftemper,  however  mildly,  in 
a natural  way';  but  I think  there  is 
not  a fufficient  foundation  for  this 
opinion:  it  is  without  doubt  proper 
to  take  it  from  a kind  fort  of  a healthy 
fubjeft ; and  though  it  is  not  probable 
any  other  conftitutional  illnefs  will 
be  communicated  with  the  fmall-pox 
by  inoculation,  rather  than  by  the 
natural  way,  which  nobody  even 
fuggells ; vet,  as  we  may  have  choice 
of  patients  to  borrow  it  from,  we 
fhould  not  run  any  rifk,  but  fix  on 
fuch,  if  poflible,  who  are  under  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  whofe  parents 
have  always  been  healthy  as  well  as 
themfelves. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  England, 
among  the  many  popular  prejudices 
which  prevailed  againft  it,  there  was 
none  of  fuch  feeming  weight,  as  the 
opinion  that  it  did  not  abfolutely  fe- 
curc  the  patient  from  contracting  the 
diftemper  again  in  the  natural  way  ; 
but  length  of  years,  and  a ftriCt  en- 
quiry,- have  at  laft  entirely  falfified 
this  doCtrine,  among  men  of  learning 
and  candour.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  England  fince  the 
publication  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
both  in  the  method  of  inoculating,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  the  diftemper  ; 
but  as  they  are  deferibed  with  great 
precifion  by  Baron  Dimfdale,  I lhall 
refer  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet  on  this 
fubjcCi. 
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TO  THE 

STUDENTS  of  ANA  T Q M Y, 

IN  THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH. 

Gentlemen,- 

WH  EN  this  O fleology  was  firfl  printed  in  1726,  I 
did  not  know  that  Albinus,  Window,  and  Palfyn, 
were  to  pubiifli  delcriptions  of  the  bones  ; otlier- 
wife  my  papers  probably  would  have  remained  yet  unde- 
livered to  the  printers.  I however  flatter  myfelf,  that  this 
eflay  has  been  of  ufe  to  the  gentlemen  who  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  attend  my  lectures,  by  addling  them  to  underhand 
my  fenfe  and  representation  of  things  in  this  fundamental 
part  of  anatomy  ; and  that  it  has  pollibly  been  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  them  than  a more  complete  work  from  an  abler 
hand,  unlefs  my  demonftrations  had  been  in  the  order  and 
method  of  fuch  an  author. 

This  view  of  your  improvement,  gentlemen,  is  a prevail- 
ing argument  with  me  to  caufe  this  elfay  to  be  reprinted  ; 
and  you  cannot  realonably  blame  me,  if  I likewile  acknow- 
ledge another  motive  for  it,  which  more  particularly  relates 
to  myfelf.  In  a new  edition,  an  author  has  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  works  more  cor  re  61,  complete,  and  confe- 
quently  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
dulgent enough  to  think  this  little  treatife  not  altogether 
ufelefs  ; fince  more  reafoning  on  the  ftrudlure  of  moibid 
phaenomena  of  bones  is  to  be  found  in  it,  than  in  the  other 
writers,  who  have  confined  themfelves  almolt  entirely  to  the 

deferiptive  or  proper  anatomical  part  of  the  oflcology. 

1 1 have 
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I have  here  kept  to  the  plan  of  the  former  editions,  by 
firft  considering,  in  the  order  that  Teemed  to  me  moll  natu- 
ral and  methodical,  every  thing  which  I thought  neceflary 
to  be  known  concerning  bones  in  general;  and,  in  the  fecond 
part,  I have  deferibed  the  fcveral  bones  compofing  the 
fkeleton. 

The  bones, of  adults  are  what  I principally  endeavour  to 
deferibe  ; but  I have  added  as  much  of  the  ofleogenea  as  I 
think  ferviceable  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic  and  furgery. 

That  little  might  be  omitted  of  what  was  formerly  done 
on  this  fubjeft,  I have  taken  all  the  affiflance  I could  from 
books  ; but  have  never  alferted  any  anatomical  fact  on  their 
authority,  without  confulting  nature,  from  which  all  the  de- 
scriptions are  made  ; and  therefore  the  quotations  from  Such 
books.  Serve  only  to  do  jufticc  to  the  authors  who  have  re- 
marked any  thing  in  the  flruffure  of  the  parts  that  was  com- 
monly omitted,  and  to  initiate  you  in  the  hiflory  of  anato- 
my, which  I once  jrropofed  to  make  complete,  lo  far  as  re- 
lated to  this  lubjeft  ; but  not  being  able  to  procure  Several 
books,  and  being  fenhble  how  much  more  may  have  never 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I laid  alide  this  defign,  of  purpofe 
omitted  many  I could  have  inferted,  and  in  Some  places  I 
have  changed  an  older  author  for  a later  one,  who  has  more 
fully  or  clearly  deferibed  what  I treated  of.  Befide  anato- 
mifts,  I have  alfo  named  Several  other  authors,  to  confirm 
my  reafoning  by  practical  cafes,  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  my  own  experience  could  furnilh  a Sufficient  variety. 

You  will  readily  obferve,  that  I qupte  no  palfages  with  a 
view  to  criticife  or  condemn  them.  This  precaution  of  giv- 
ing no  offence,  is  very  neceflary  in  thofe  who  are  Suffi- 
ciently confcious  of  their  being  liable  to  lay  themfelves  open 
to  juft  cenfure  ; and  it  prevents  occafions  of  ufelefs  wrang- 
ling, in  which  generally  both  parties  are  lolers,  and  the  pub- 
lic has  little  advantage. 

In  this  treatife  I always  make  ufe  of  the  moft  common 
name  of  each  part,  and  have  put  the  fynonimous  names  to 
be  met  with  in  books,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  that  the  read- 
ing  might  be  fmoother,  and  you  might  conlult  them  at  your 
leilure,.  to  allift  you  in  understanding  different  authors. 

The  descriptions  and  reafoning  are  here  blended,  without 
which  I always  find  young  anatomies  are  foon  difgufted  with 
. ' authors  :• 
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authors  : their  imaginations  cannot  follow  a long  chain  of 
deicnptions,  efpecially  when  they  are  not  taught  at  the  lame 
time  the  ules  which  the  defenbed  parts  ferve  : their  minds 
m u ft  have  lome  relaxation,  by  a mixture  of  .reafoning  which 
never  milles  to  ftrike  the  fancy  agreeably,  and  raifes  a fhong 
delire  to  underhand  the  priridiples  on  which  it  depends. 

1 he  phenomena  of  dileafes  are  all  deduced  in  this  elTay 
from  the  lWlure  of  the  parts,  by  way  of  corollaries  and 
queftions,  which  fuch  an  anatomical  work  confined  hie  to: 
And  this  method  has  otherwife  a good  effeft  ; for  when  one 
meets  with  an  uleful  proportion,  and  is  obliged  to  employ 
a little  thought  to  find  out  its  folution,  the  impreffion  it 
makes  is  deeper,  and  he  acquires  a fondnefs  for  it,  as  beincr 
iu  part  his-  own  difeovery.  . My  pupils  have  frequently 
affured  me,  that  they  could,  with  very  fmalf  reflection,' 
trace  out  the  whole  reafoning  from  which  my  confclufions 
were  drawn  ,•  1 hope  their  fuccelfors  will  alfo  think  this  art 
agreeable  manner  of  being  inftruCted. 

Thofe  gentlemen  who  defired  I wduld  add  the  lectures 
which  I pronounce  in  my  colleges  as  a commentary  upoii 
the  text,  where  the  dileafes  are  mentioned,  will,  1 perfuade 
myfelf,  cxcufe  me  for  not  complying  with  their  defire, - when7 
they  conlider  the  defigii  of  this  is  to  be  a lchool-book,  and 
how  great  the  difference  is  betweeri  inffr acting  youth  in 
private,  and  pretending  to  inform  the  public.  Art:  xxiv. 
Vol.  l’.  of  Medical  Elfa'ys  arid  Obfervations;  publifhed  irl 
this  place,-  is  orie  of  thefe  lectures  which  I give  as  a com- 
mentary on  the  paragraph  (p.  i i)  concerning  the  different 
kinds  of  carieS: 

In  this  edition,  I have  corrected  the  mi flakes'  and  obfeure 
paffiiges  which  I difeovefed  in  the  former,  arid  in  foine 
places  I have,  made  the  defcriptiori£  more  lull  and  exaCty 
aiming  all  I could  to  fhun  unneceflary  rriindteriefs  Cfh  the  one 
hand,  and  a blameable  inaccuracy  on  the  Other : whether  I 
have  hit  that  juft,  medium,  is  what  you  and  the  public  muff 

now  judge.  , 

I am  f till  of  opinion’,'  that  figure#  of  the  bones  would  at 
any  rate  have  been’  unrieceflaryy  in  a book  that  is  intended 
Co  be  illuftrated  and  explained  by  the  originals  themfelyes  £ 
but  would  be  much  more  lo  now,'  when  my  late  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Chefeldeny  Dr.  Albfnusy  and  Mr.  Sue,*  have 
puLlifhed  fuch  elegant  ones. 

* Tr«ticc  d’ofteologie,  traidvit  dc  1‘Angloi.!  dc-M-  Mento,  fefondepartie. 
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You  have  advantageous  opportunities  in  this  place  of 
fludying  all  parts  of  medicine,  under  the  profclfors  of  its 
different  branches  in  the  univerhty,  and  of  feeing  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy,  l'urgery,  and  phyfic,  with  our  furgeon- 
apothecaries,  and  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  the  dif_ 
eafed  poor  arc  carefully  treated.  Thefe  your  interelf,  and 
I hope  your  inclination,  will  lead  you,  gentlemen,  lb  to  im- 
prove, as  that  they  may  become  the  happy  means  of  your 
making  a confiderable  figure  in  your  feveral  ftations.  What- 
ever afliflance  is  in  my  power  towards  fuch  a deli  ruble  event, 
fliall  be  given  with  the  greatefl  pleafure  by 


Your  humble  fervant, 

ALEXANDER  MONRO. 
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PART  L 

OF  THE  BONES  IN  GENERAL. 


BONES  are  covered  by  a mem- 
brane, named  on  that  account, 
Periojieum ,*  which  is  fo  ne- 
ceiTary  to  them,  that  we  mu  it  ex- 
amine its  texture  and  ufes,  before  wc 
can  underitand  their  ftrutture. 

The  periofteum,  as  well  as  molt 
other  membranes,  can  be  divided  into 
layers  of  fibres.  The  exterior  ones, 
compofed  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles 
connected  to  the  bones,  vary  in  their 
number,  fize,  and  direction,  and  con- 
fequently  occafion  a very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  thicknefs  and  ftrength 
of  the  periofteum  of  different  bones, 
and  even  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fame  bone.  The  internal  layer  is 
every  where  nearly  of  a fimilar  ftruc- 
ture,  and  has  its  fibres  in  the  fame 
direftion  with  thofe  of  the  bone  to 
which  they  are  contiguous.  Ought 
pot  then  the  name  Periojieum  to  be 

* Membrana  circumofTalis,  orntafum  ofii- 

bus  impofitum. 


applied,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  only  to 
this  internal  layer,  to  which  the  others 
are  joined  in  an  uncertain  manner  and 
number  ? 

Some  authors*  endeavour  to  prove 
the  internal  layer  of  fibres  of  the  pe- 
riolteum,  to  be  derived  from  the  dura 
mater  ; for,  fay  they, fince  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  fculL.is  plainly  a 
production  or  continuation  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  paflesout  between 
the  futures;  and  fince  there  aie 
mufcles  on  the.  head,,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts,  which  might  furnim  a 
periofteum,  it  is  needlefs  to  affign 
different  origins  to  membranes  which 
have  the  fame  texture  and  ufes.  I hey 
add  farther,  in  proof  of  this  doCtnne, 
that  the  periofteum  extends  melt 
along  the  ligaments  of  the  articula- 
tions from  one  bone  to  anothei,  an 
therefore  is  continued  from  its  origin 

* Havers,  Ofteology,  nov.  dife.  i-  PaSe 
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Of  the  Bone?  i^  general. 


over  all  the; bones  of  the  body.  While 
anatomies  were  fond  of  the  hypothecs 
oj  all  membranes  being  derived  f-om 
one  or  other  of  the  two  that  cover 
‘the  brain,  a difpute  of  this  kind 
‘might  be  thought  of  confequencc : 
but  now'  tlffit  the  hypothecs  is  nfg- 
lecfledas  ufelefs,  it  i's  needlefs  to’ex- 
hinine  the  arguments  for  and  againli 
it. 

Except  where  mufcles,  cartilages, 
or  ligaments,  are  rnlerted  rnto  the 
periofteum,  its  external  furface  is 
fconnedted  to  the  furrounding  parts  by 
thin  cellular  membranes,  which  can 
eafily  be  ftretched  confiderably,  but 
fhorten  themfelves  whenever  the 
ft  retching  force  is  removed.  When 
thefib  membranes  9 re  cut  offor  broken, 
they  collaple  into  fuch  a fmall  fpace, 
that  the  furface  of  the  periofteum 
feems  fmooth  and  equal. 

When  we  attempt  to  tear  off  the 
periofteum  from  bones,  we  fee  a 
great  number  of  white  threads  pro- 
duced from  the  membrane  into  them  ; 
and  after  a fuccefsful  injection  of  the 
arteries  with' a red' liquor,  numerous 
vclfels  are  not  only  feen  on  the  perio- 
fteum.*  hut  moil  of  the  fibres  fen  t from 
the  membrane  to  jhe  bone,  (hew  the’m- 
fclves  to  be  veffcls  entering  it,  with 
flie  injcifted  liquor  in  them  ; and 
V’hen  riiey  arc  brqken,  by  tearing  off 
tlie  periofteum,  the  furface  of  the 
bone  is  almoft  covered  ' with  red 
points. 

The  veins  correfj  onding  to  thefe 
arteries,  arc  fometimes  to’  be'fecn  in 
fubjedfs  that  die  with  their  veffcls  full 
of  blood ; jhough  fuch  numerous 
Ramifications  of  them,  as  of  the  axt'e- 
ries,  can  (eldom  be  demenft rated, 
becaufe  few  of  them  naturally  con- 
tain coloured  liquors,  and  fuch  li- 
quors car.  difficultly  be  injeefted  into 
them.  This,  however1,  Is  fometimes 
dene.  + , 

The  great  fenfibility  of  the  perio- 
ftgum  in  the  deep- fea ted  fpeocs  of 
paronychia,  in  cxo'ftofes,  nodi,  tophi, 

* Ruyfch.  Epift.  j.  tab.  5.  fig.  1, 2..Ppift.  S. 
tab.  5,  fig.  v.  c. 

f Sue  traite  d’ofieoJogic,  traduit  de  1’ACf 
gidis  de  Mr.  Monro,  .-{vote  in  page  5. 


and  gummata,  from  a lues  venerea, 
or  whenever  this  membrane  is  in  an 
inflamed  ftate,  is  a fufficient  pRpof 
that  it  is  well  provided  with  nerves, 
though  they  are  perhaps  too  fmdll  to 
be  traced  upon  it ; and  therefore  can- 
not well  determine,  whether  they  are 
fent  along  with  the  arteries  in  the 
common  way,  or  are  derived  from 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  mufcles  ex- 
panded on  the  peiiafteum  .* 

Veffcls  alfo  pafs'  tjirough  perio- 
fleum  to  the  marrow  ; of  which  more 
hereafter.  And  frequently  mufcles, 
ligaments,  or  cartilages,  pierce  through 
the  periofteum,  to  be  inferted  into 
the  nones . 

The  chief  ufes  of  the  periofteurp 
are,'  1.  7'oc  allow  the  mufcles,  whun 
thev  contraft  or  are  ftretched,  to 
move  and  Aide  eafily  upon  the  bones; 
the  fmooth  furface  of  this  membrane 
preventing  anv  ill  effefts  of  their  fric- 
tion upon  each  other.  2.  To  keep 
in  due  ordey,  and  to  fupport,  the  vef- 
fels  in  their  paffage  to  the  bones.  3. 
By  being  firmlv  braced  on  the  bonesi 
to  a'ffift  in  fetting  limits  to  their  in- 
creafe-,  and  to  check  their  overgrowth. 

4.  To  ftrqngthen  the  conjunction  of 
the  bones' with  their  epiphyfes,  liga- 
ments/  and  cartilages,  which  are  da- 
ftly feparated  in  young  creatures, 
when  this  membrane  is  taken  away. 

5.  To  afford  convenient  origin  and 
ipfertion  to  feVefal  mufcles  which 
are  fixed  to  this  membrane.  And, 
laftly,  to  warn  us  when  any  injury  is 
offered  to  the  parts  it  covers  ; which', 
being  infenfible,  might  otherwife  be 
deflrbyed  without  -our  knowledge, 
or  endeavouring  to  procure  a remedy. 

' When  the  cellular  fubftance  con- 
necfting'the  periofteum  to  the  furround- 
ing  parts  is  deftroved,  thefe  parts  are 
fixed  to  that  membrane,  and  lofe  the 
Hiding  motion  they  had  upon  it;  as 
we  fee  daily  in  iffues,  qr  any  other  te- 
dious fuppurations  neat  a bone. 

t ■'  ■ 

* See  the  difpute  about  the  fenfibility  of 
this  _and  of  ether,  membranes  in  Zinm  ermaij. 
Diflert. ‘de  irritabil it.  A&  Getting.  \ol.  4. 
Haller  fur  la  nature  ferfible  « irritable. 
Whytt’s"  phyfioieg.’  (flay  II.  Remar.  Diflert, 
defungo  articulof.  fedt.  26.  T4.  f‘ 

Wheq 


Of  the  Bones 
When  the  veflels  which  go  from  the 
pcriolleum  to  the  bones  are  broken 
or  eroded,  a collection  of  liquor  is 
made  between  them,  which  produces 
a fordid  ulcer  or  rotten  bone,  i his 
often  is  the  cafe  after  fractures  of 
bones,  and  inflammations  of  the  pe- 
riolteum,  or  after  finall-pox,  mealies, 
fpotted  levers,  and  eryfipelas.  Do 
not  the  diforders  of  the  perioitpum, 
coming  rather  along  with,  or  foon 
after,  the  cutaneous  than  other  dif- 
eafes,  indicate  fome fimilarity  of  itruc- 
ture  in  the  periolteym  and  flein  ? 

The  bones  are  the  molt  hard  and 
folid  parts  of  the  body,  and,  as  all 
other  parts  where  large  veflels  do  not 
enter,  are  generally  of  a white  colour  ; 
only  in  a living  creature  they  are 
fclueiih,  which  is  owing  to  the  blood 
in  the  fmall  veflels  under  their  furface. 
The  lefs  therefore  and  fewer  the  vef- 
fels  are,  and  the  thicker  and  firmer 
the  bony  furfacc  covering  the  veflels 
is,  the  bones  are  whiter.  Hence  the 
bones  of  adults  are  whiter  than  thofe 
pf  children;  and,  in  both  young  and 
old,  the  white  colour  of  different 
bones,  or  of  the  fcveral  parts  of  the 
fame  bone,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
their  veflels  and  folidities ; which 
circumftances  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
furgeons,  when  they  are  to  judge  ol 
the  condition  of  bones  laid  bate. 

Bones  are  compofcd  of  a great  ma- 
ny plates,*  each  of  which  is  made  up 
pf  fibres  or  firings  united  by  fmaller 
fibres  ; + which  being  irregularly  dif- 
pofed,  and  interwoven  with  the  other 
larger  fibres,  make  a reticular  work. 
.This  texture  is  plainly  feen  in  the 
bones  of  fuetufes,  which  have  not 
their  parts  clofely  compaCled,  and  in 
the  bones  of  yduljs  \yhich  have  been 
burnt,  long  expoifed  Jo  the  weather, 
or  whofe  compol'uion  has  been  made 
loofe  by  difeafes.  The  chinks  which 
are  generally  made  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  larger  fibres  ol  bones 
that  have  undergone  the  action  of  fire, 
or  of  the  weather,  fhew  the  greater 
ffrength  of  thefc  than  ol  the  fibres 

* Squamae  brafleie,  laminae. 
jVtalpigh.Ar.it.  plant,  ct.  oper.  poltfiupi. 
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which  conned  them.  Numerous  ac- 
curate obfervations  of  the  different 
times  in  which  exfoliations  are  made 
from  the  tides  cr  ends  oflimilar  hones, 
might  bid  fair  to  determine  what  is 
the  proportional  force  of  coheiion  in 
the  two  forts  of  fibres. 

I he  plates  are  find  * to  be  firmly- 
joined  to. each  other  by  a great  number 
of  claviculi,  or  fmall  bony  proccfl’es, 
which,  rifmg  from  the  inner  plates, 
pierce  through  fome,  and  arc  fixed 
into  the,  more  external  ones.  Of 
thefo  nails,  four  kinds,  viz.  the  per- 
pendicular, oblique,  headed,  and 
crooked  have  been  deferibed  ; but  in 
bones  fitly  prepared,  1 could  only  lea. 
numerous  irregular  procefles  iifing 
out  from  the  plates.+ 

Though  the  exterior  part  of  bones 
is  compofed  of  firm  cornpad  plates, 
yet  they  are  all  more  or  leis  cavernous 
internally.  In  fome  (e.  g.  middle 
thin  part  of  the  fcapula  and  os  ilium) 
the  folid  fides  are  brought  fo  near, 
that  little  cavity  can  be  ieen  ; and  in 
others  (middle  of  os  humeri,  femoris. 
See.)  the  cyvities  are  fo  large,  that 
fuch  bones  are  generally  effeemed  to 
be  hollow  or  tiftular.  But  the  internal 
fpongy  texture  is  evident  in  young 
animals ; and  fome  of  it  may  be  feen 
to  remain  in  thofe  of  greateft  age, 
when  bones  are  cautioully  opened 
after  they  have  been  kept  fo  long  as 
to  be  free  of  the  oil  they  contain,  or 
after  being  burnt. 

This  fpongy  cavernous  internal  part 
of  bones,  is  generally  called  their 
Can.celiiox-l'dttice-work,  and  js  formed 
in  the  following  manner  : The  piates 
are  firmly  joined  about  the  middle  of 
the  bone  ; but  as  they  are  extended 
towards  its  ends,  the  more  internal 
plates  feparate  from  the  exterior,  and 
ilretch  out  their  fibres  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bone,  wljerc  they  are  in- 
terwoven with  the  fibres  ol  _ ot  er 
plates  that  have  been  fent  off  w 
fame  way.  Seeing  tke  plates  are  thqs 
conffantly  going  off,  the  lobd  in.  cs 

* Gagliard.  Ar.at,  cflium.  nov.  invert. 

illttftrat.  cap.  U abf.  -• 
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of  the  bones  mu  ft  become  thinner, 
and  the  lattice-work  mult  be  thicker 
and  ftronger  towards  their  ends. 
This  is  evident  in  many  of  them, 
where  the  folid  lides  of  their  middle 
are  very  thick,  and  the  cancelli  are 
fcarce  obfervable  ; whereas,  at  the 
ends,  where  their  diameter  isgreateft, 
the  folid  walls  or  ftdes  are  not  thicker 
than  paper,  and  the  cancelli  are  nume- 
rous and  large  enough  to  fill  up  th<^ 
whole  fpace  left  between  the  fides. 

The  twilling  and  windings  which 
thefe  cancelli  make,  and  the  interftices 
which  they  leave,  differ  confiderably 
in  figure,  number,  and  fize  ; and  there- 
fore form  little  cells,  which  are  as 
different,  hut  communicate  with  each 
other.  Some  writers  '*  minutely 
remark  thefe  different  appearances  of 
the  cancelli,  after  they  begin  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  plates  ; and  from  thence 
diftinguifh  them  into  wrinkled,  per- 
forated, and  net-like. 

The  cancelli  fuftain  the  membra- 
nous bags  of  the  .marrow  which  are 
ftretched  upon  them,  and  thereby 
hinder  thefe  membranous  parts  to  be 
toren  or  removed  out  of  their  proper 
places,  in  the  violent  motions  and 
different  poltures  which  the  bones 
are  employed  in.  This  fupport  which 
the  cancelli  afford  the  marrow,  alio 
faves  its  membranes  and  velTels,  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  bones,  from 
being  eomprefled  by  the  weight  of 
the  marrow  above.  • 

The  depreffions  between  the  fibres 
of  the  external  plates  of  bones  ap- 
pear like  fo  many  furrows  on  their 
lurface,  jnto  each  of  which  the  peri- 
efteum  enters;  by  which  the  furface 
ot  contact,  confequently  the  cohefion., 
between  it  and  the  Lone,  is  coniider- 
ably  increafed,  and  a greater  num- 
ber of  veffels  is  fent  from  it  info  the 
bone,  than  if  it  was  a pjain  furface. 

Both  on  the  ridges  and  furrows, 
numerous  little  pits  or  orifices  of 
canals  are  to  be  iecn,  by  which  the 
veffels  pais  to  and  from  the  bones. 

After  a fuccefsful  injection,  the 
arteries  can  be  traced  in  their  courfe 

* Gagliar,  pfflu'ra.icap.  i.  off.  4 
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from  the  pits  to  the  plates  and  fibres » 
and,  in  fawing,  cutting,  or  rafping 
the  bones  of  living  creatures,  thefe 
veffels  difeover  themfelves  by  the 
fmall  drops  of  blood  which  then  ouze 
out  from  the  molt  folid  part  of  the 
bones.  But  the  clearelt  demonitra- 
tion  of  the  intimate  diltribution  of 
thefe  fmall  arteries,  is  to  obferve  the 
effeCt  of  fuch  a tjngeing  fubftance  as 
can  retain  its  colour,  when  fvvallowed, 
digelted,  and  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
any  livinganimal,  and  at  the  fame  time 
has  particles  fmall  enough  to  be  con- 
veyed into  the  veffels  of  the  bones ; 
fuch  is  rubia  tinftorum,  madder  root:*1 
— For  we  fee  the  gradual  advances 
which  this  tinCture  makes  from  thepe- 
riofteum  into  the  more  internal  parts 
of  the  bones,  and  how  univerfally  the 
distribution  of  the  liquors  is  made,  the 
whole  bony  fubftance  being  tinged. 
Whether  the  time  in  which  this  tin- 
ged liquor  palfes  from  the  outer  to  the 
internal  plates,  till  all  the  plates  are 
made  of  its  colour,  and  the  time 
which  the  difappearing  of  the  dye, 
after  giving  the  creature  no  more  of 
this  fort  of  food,  makes  us  think  it 
takes  to  return,  are  the  fame  in, 
which  the  natural  liquors  circulate,  is 
uncertain  ; becaufe  this  tingeing  fub- 
ftance  may  move  mo  re  llowly,  or 
may  pafs  more  quickly,  than  the  na- 
tural liquors  do.- The  arteries  are 

larger  near  each  end,  than  at  the  mid- 
dle, of  the  large  bones  that  are  much 
moved  ; becaufe  they  not  only  ferve 
the  bony  plates  near  the  ends,  but 
pafs  through  them  to  the  marrow. — - 
As  animals  advance  in  age,  the  arte- 
ries of  the  bones  become  lefs  capa- 
cious; as  is  evident,  1.  From  the 
bones  of  adults  having  lefs  blood  in 
them  than  thofe  of  children  have. 
2.  From  many  of  them  becoming  in- 
capable in  old  age  of  admitting  the 
coloured  powders  ufed  in  injections, 
which  eafily  pafs  in  youth.  And,  3. 
From  the  bones  of  old  creatures  being 
more  difficultly  tinged  with  maddej 
than  thofe  of  young  ones  If  an 

* Philofoph.  Tranfadt.  nura,  442.  art.  S 
tram.  443,  art.  2.  num.  457.  art.  4.  Mem 
de  l’Acad.  des  fciettces,  1739,  J742. 
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thors  have  not  miftaken,  the  arteries 
ot  bones  have  fometimes  become 
very  large.* 

\\  e may  conclude,  from  arteries  be- 
ing accompanied  with  veins  fo  far  as 
we  can  trace  them  in  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  that  there  are  alfo  veins 
in  the  bones  ; and  the  difappearino- 
of  the  tinfture  of  madder,  alter  bones 
of  living  aniinalsare  coloured  with  it, 
could  not  be  without  fuch  veins  to 
carry  it  away  ; nay,  the  veins  of 
bones  can  fometimes  be  injeded  and 
then  feen.t 

The  bones  of  a living  animal  are  fo 
infenfible,  that  they  can  be  cut,  raf- 
ped,  or  burnt,  without  putting  the 
creature  to  pain,  and  the  nerves  dif- 
tributed  in  their  fubftance  cannot  be 
Ihewn  by  dilTedion  ; from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  they  have  no 
nerves  diltributed  to  them  : But  the 
general  tenor  of  nature,  which  be- 
llows neives  to  all  the  other  parts, 
fhould  prevent  our  drawing  fuch  a 
conclufion.  And  if  fenfibility  is  a 
lure  proof  of  nerves  entering  into 
the  compolition  of  any  part,  as  it  is 
generally  allowed  to  be,  we  have  fuf- 
licient  evidence  of  nerves  here  in  the 
bones ; for  the  granulated  red  flelb 
which  fprouts  out  from  them,  after 
an  amputation  of  a limb,  or  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  the  trepan,  or 
after  an  exfoliation,  is  exquifitely  fen- 
fibld  : And,  in  fome  ulcers  of  bones, 
where  theperiolleum  was  all  fepara- 
ted,  the  patient  fuffered  racking  pain, 
if  the  bone  was  touched  with  a rough 
inllruinent ; nor  was  he  free  of  pain 
after  the  bone  was  perforated. + 

The  reafon  why  the  nerves  ot  rigid 
hard  bones  become  infenfible,  is,  that 
all  nerves  mull  have  a conliderable 
degree  of  flexibility  at  the  part  where 
objeds  are  applied,  otherwife  it  can- 
not be  affeded  by  their  impreflions. 
We  fee  this  illullrated  in  a very  com- 
mon analogous  cafe,  the  growth  ot 
a new  nail  : When  the  former  one 

* Diernerbrock,  Anat.  lib.  9.  cap.  1. 
Mery.  Hift.  del’Acad.  des  fciences,  1704. 
Sue  trad.  d’olteolog.  p.  9. 

Nicola  Mali*  lib.  introd.  anat.  cap. *50. 
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has  fuppurated  oft,  the  thin  membrane 
which  lirlt  appears,  is  exquilitelv  fen- 
fiblc  ; but  gradually  becomes  dull  in 
its  fenlation,  till  it  can  be  cut  or 
feraped,  without  caufing  pain,  after 
it  is  formed  into  a hard  nail. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
vetVels  of  bones,  it  is  evident,  that 
there  is  a conftant  circulation  of  fluids 
in  every  part  ot  them;  and  that  there 
is  a perpetual  wafte  and  renewal  of. 
the  particles  which  compofe  the  folid 
fibres  of  bones,  as  well  as  of  other 
parts  of  the  body;  the  addition  from 
the  fluids  exceeding  the  waile  during 
the  growth  of  the  bones:  the  renewal 
and  wafte  keeping  pretty  near  par  in 
adult  middle  age  ; and  the  wafte  ex- 
ceeding die  fupply  from  the  liquors 
in  old  age  ; as  is  demonflrable  from 
their  weight : for  each  bone  increafea 
in  weight,  as  a perfon  approaches 
to  maturity ; continues  ofnearly  the 
fame  weight  till  old  age  begins,  and 
then  becomes  lighter.  The  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  folid  fides,  on  the  con- 
trary, increafes  by  age  5 for  then 
they  become  more  hard,  compact, 
and  denfe.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  bones  of  old  peopleware  thin  net* 
and  firmer  in  their  fides,  and  have 
larger  cavities  than  thofe  of  young 
perfons. 

The  vafcular  texture  of  bones  mull 
make  them  fubjefl  to  obllruttions, 
ecchymofes,  ulcers,  gangrenes,  and 
moft  other  difeafes  which  the  fofter 
parts  are  affefled  with  ; and  therefore 
there  may  be  a greater  variety  of  ca- 
ries than  is  commonly  deferibed.* 

Hence  we  can  account  for  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  i 

Haemorrhages  from  fungous  flefh 
rifing  out  from  the  moft  folid  part  of 
a cut  bone.h 

The  regular  alternate  elevation  nnd 
fubfiding,  or  apparent  puliation,  fre- 
quently to  be  feen  in  fome  df  the  cell* 
of  a carious  bone. 

Cells  refembling  cancelli.  fometimes 
feen  in  the  part  ol  a bone,  which,  in  & 

* Edinburg  Medical  efliiys  and  obf.  vol. 
e art.  15. 

f Medical  eflays,  vol.  4.  art.  21. 
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natural  Bate,  is  the  moft  folid  and 

firm.*  ’ . , .. 

A bone  has  a tube  including  ano- 
ther bone  within  it.+ 

On  the  internal  furface  of  the  folid 
parts  of  bones,  there  are  orifices  of 
canals,  which  pal's  outwards  through 
the  plates  to  opeu  into  other  canals 
that  are  in  a longitudinal  direction, 
from  which  other  tranlverfe  pafiages 
go  out  to  terminate  in  other  longitu- 
dinal canals;  and  this  ftru&ure  is 
continued  through  the  whole  fubltance 
of  bones,  both  thefe  kinds  of  canals 
becoming  fmaller  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  outer  furface.J  Tnefe 
canals  are  to  be  feen  to  the  belt  ad- 
vantage in  a bone  burnt  till  it.  is 
white  : When  it  is  broken  tranfverf- 
lv,  the  orifices  of  the  longitudinal 
canals  are  in  view ; and  when  we  fe- 
parate  the  plates,  the  tranlverfe  ones 
axe  to  be  obferved.  Here  however 
we  are  in  danger  of  believing  both 
thefe  forts  of  canals  more  numerous 
than  they  really  are ; becaufe  the 
holes  made  by  the  procelfes  connect- 
ing the  plates  of  bones,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tranfverfc;||  and  the 
pafiages  for  the  blood-velVds  refemble 
the  longitudinal  canals.  I do  not 
know  how  we  are  to  keep  free  of 
error  about  the  tranfverfe  canals; 
but  think  we  may  diftinguifh  between 
the  two  kinds  of  longitudinal  ones  ; 
for  the  pafiages  of  the  veflels  are  lar- 
gelt  near  the  external  furface  of  the 
bone,  and  every  tranfverfe  fedion  of 
them  is  circular  ; whereas  the  longi- 
tudinal canals  are  largefi  near  the 
cimcelli,  and  their  tranlverfe  fedions 
appear  to  me  of  i flat  oval  figure, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  different 
momentum  of  the  fluids  conveyed  in 
them.  The  fituation  of  the  laro-er 
longitudinal  canals,  and  of  the  paf- 
ftges  of  the  larger  veflels,  make  a 
bone  appear  more  denfe'and  compad 
in  the  middle  of  its  folid  fuies,  than 
towards  its  outer  and  inner  furfaces, 
where  it  is  fpongy. 

» Ruyfch.  Thef.  S.  num.  S.  Thef.  io 
mm.  176. 

■f  Idem,  ibid. 

J Havers  Ollcolog.  nov.  p.  47, 
j[  Mctgagn;  Adverf.  2.  animad;  25* 


We  fee  marrow  contained  in  the 
larger  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal  ca- 
nals juft  now  deferibed,  and  from 
thence  judge  that  it  paffes  alfo  into 
the  fmaller  ones.  The  drops  of  oil 
which  we  difeover  with  a microfcope 
every  where  on  the  furface  of  a recent 
bone,  fradured  tranfverlly,  and  the 
oufing  of  oil  through  the  molt  folid 
bones  of  a (keleton,  which  renders 
them  greafy  and  yellow,  are  a confir- 
mation of  the  ufe  of  thefe  canals.  Of 
what  advantage  this  diftribution  of 
the  marrow  through  the  fubftance  of 
bones  is,  will  be  mentioned  when  the 
nature  and  ufe  of  this  animal  oil  is 
inquired  intoi 

Moft  bohes  have  one  or  more  large 
oblique  canals  formed  through  their 
fides  for  the  paflage  of  the  medullary 
veflels,  which  are  to  be  deferibed 
afterwards. 

Bones  expofed  to  a ftrong  fire  in 
chemical  veflels,  are  refolved,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals, into  phlegm,  fpirit,  volatile 
fait,  fetid  oil,  and  a black  caput 
mortuum.  But  the  proportion  of 
thefe  principles  varies  according  to 
the  age,  folidities,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  bones.  Young  bones., 
yield  the  largeft  proportion  of  ' 
phlegm  ; fpongy  bones  afford  moft 
oil,  and  folid  ones  give  moft  fait  and 
black  refiduum.  Though  this  reli- 
duum  can  fcarce  be  changed  by  the 
force  of  fire  while  it  is  in  clofe  vef- 
fels ; yet,  when  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire,  the  .tenacious  oil,  to  which  it 
owes  its  black  colour,  is  forced  a- 
wav,  and  a white  earth  is  left  that  has 
little  or  no  fixed  fait  in  it.  This 
earth  fee  ms  to  be  the  proper  condim- 
ent folid  part  of  bones,  and  the  other 
principles  give  it  firmnefs  and  tena- 
city ; For  the  quantity  of  the  earth 
is  fo  great,  that,  after  all  tlie  other 
principles  are  feparated  from  a bone, 
its  former  fhape  and  fize  remain  ;* 
but  it  is  very  brittle  till  it  is  moiftened 
with  water  or  oil,  when  it  recovers 
fomc  tenacity.  The  increafe  of  the 
proportion  of  earth  in  old  people’s 
bones  is  one  reafon  of  their  being 

* Havers  Ofieolog.  nov.  dife.  1.  p.  32. 
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more  brittle  than  thofe  of  young 
people  are. 

Left  any  imagine  the  falts  and  oils 
of  bones,  while  in  a natural  itare,  to 
be  of  the  fame  acrid  kind  with  thofe 
obtained  from  them  by  the  chemical 
bnalyfis,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  principles  may  be  extracted  from 
bones  in  the  form  of  a very  mild  jelly, 
by  boiling  them  in  water. 

The  bones  fuftain  and  defend  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Bones  are  lined  within*  as  well  as 
Covered  externally,  with  a membrane ; 
which  is  therefore  commonly  called 
P eriofiatm  internum. 

The  internal  periofteum  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine  membrane;  nay,  fre- 
quently it  has  a loofe  reticular  tex- 
ture; and  therefore  it  is  compared  by 
fome  to  the  arachnoid  coat  of  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow  ; I'd  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  divide  it  into  layers  as  we  can 
divide  the  external  periofieum.  We 
can  however  obferve  its  proceifes  en- 
tering into  the  tranfverfe  pores  of  the 
bones,  where  probably  they  are  con- 
tinued to  form  the  immediate  canals 
f . r the  marrow  diftributed  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  bones  ; and  along 
with  them  veffels  areferit,  as  from  the 
external  periofteum,  into  the  bone.* 
Thefe  proceffes  being  of  a very  deli- 
cate texture,  the  adhefion  of  this 
membrane  to  the  bone  is  to  fmall, 
that  it  feparates  commonly  more  eafi- 
ly  from  the  bone  than  from  the  mar- 
row which  it  contains  i viheretoie, 
one  might  call  it  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  marrow,  rather  than  by 
the  name  it  now  has.  But  whether 
dne  or  the  other  defignatiori  ought  to 
be  given  it,  is  not  worthy  a difpute.. 

From  the  internal  furface  of  the  in- 
ternal periofteum,  a great  number  nt 
thin  membranes  are  produced,  which 
palling  acrofs  the  cavity,  unite  with 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  and  form  fo 
many  diftincf  bags,  which  communi- 
c te  with  each  other ; and  thefe  again 
are  fub-divided  into  communicating 
veficular  cells,  in  which  the  mairow 

« Window  Ex  politic  n anat.  des  os  tra.s, 
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is  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marrow,  when  hardened,  and  view- 
ed with  a miefofeope,  appears  like  a 
duller  of  fmall  pearls;  arid  that  the 
hardened  marrow  of  bones  buried 
long  under  ground,  or  laid  fome  time 
in  water,  and  then  dried,  is  granu- 
lous.*  This  texturfc  is  much  the  fame 
with  what  obtains  in  the  other  cellu- 
lar parts  ot  the  body,  where  fat  is 
colluded;  only  that  the  cells  contain- 
ing the  marrow  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  tunica  adipofa  orcellulofa 
elfewhere,  which  probably  is  owing 
to  their  being  inclofed  in  the  bone's, 
where  they  are  not  fo  milch  ftretched 
or  extended  as  iii  other  parts. 

The  martow  is  the  oily  part  of  the 
blood,  feparated  by  fmall  arteries, 
and  depolitated  in  thefe  cells.  Its  co- 
lour and  confidence  may  therefore  va- 
ry according  to  the  11  ate  of  the  veffels, 
and  their  diftributioii  on  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cells. 

The  marrow,  as  well  is  the  other 
fat  of  the  body,  chemically  analized, 
yields,  beiides  oil  and  water,  a con- 
ftderable  proportion  of  an  acid  liquor, 
but  no  alkali. + This  may  be  the 
reafori  of  its  being  Iefs  putrifeent  than 
the  blood  or  molt  other  parts  ofani- 
mal«,d  which  is  a neceffary  quality 
in  a fubftance  that  is  conllantly  ex- 
pofed  to  a confide!  able  degree  of  heat, 
and  is  more  in  a ftagnating  condition 
than  the  other  liquors. 

Befides  the  arteries  which  I men- 
tioned already  (p.  i o.)  to  be  fent  froti^ 
the  bofies  to  the  marrow,  there  is  at 


leaft  one  artery  for  each  bone  : feveral 
bones  have  more,  whofe  principal 
life  is  to  convey  and  fecern  this  oily 
matter.  After  thefe  arteries  have 
pierced  the  folid  tide  of  a bone,  they 
are  divided  into  feveral  branches; 
which  foon  are  diflributed  every 
where  on  the  internal  periofteum,  and 
afterwards  fpread  their  branches  in- 
wards on  the  medullary  cells,  and 
* Ruyfc.’  Thefaur.  9.  num.  z.  et  Adverf. 

dec.'  in*  obf.  9.  , • _ um  f:  ' 

f GmVzmaker  Difiert.  de  oflium  medulla. 
Haller  Element  pbybolog.  lib.  4-  left.  4. 

I Pringle  Append,  to  camp  diicafes  ex- 
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outwards  through  the  tables  of  the 
bone. 

The  blood  which  remains  after  the 
ffecretion  of  the  marrow  is  returned, 
by  proper  veins,  which  are  collected 
from  the  membranes  into  one  or  two 
large  trunks,  to  pafs  out  at  the  fame 
holes  or  paifages  at  which  the.  artery 
or  arteries  enter. 

The  general  rule  of  the  fmall  veflels 
decrealing  in  their  capacities  as  ani- 
mals advance  in  age,  to  which  many 
phenomena  in  the  animal  oeconomy 
are  owing,  obtains  here  : for  though 
the  trunks  of  the  medullary  veflels 
enlarge  as  animals  turn  older ; yet 
the  fmall  branches  become  fmaller ; 
as  is  evident  from  injections,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  pafs  near  fo  far  in 
thefc  velfels  of  adults  as  of  children. 
Hence  the  marrow  is  bloody  in  chil- 
dren, oily  and  balmy  in  middle  age, 
and  thin  and  wateay  in  old  people. 

By  experiments  made  on  the  mar- 
row, when  bones  of  living  animals 
arc  opened  or  cut  through,  * and  from 
the  racking  pain  with  which  fuppu- 
rations  within  bones  are  frequently 
attended,  we  have  fufficient  proof 
that  the  membranes  here  arc  fenfible, 
and  confequently  have  nerves  diltri- 
buted  to  them.  Hippocrates  + might 
therefore  fay  juitly,  that  a wound 
penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  a bone 
may  produce  a delirium. 

1 lieTeflelsof  the  marrow,  wrapped 
up  in  one  common  coat  from  the  pe- 
rioileum,  pais  through  the  bones  by 
proper  canals  ; the  molt  confiderable 
of  which  are  about  the  middle  of  each 
bone,  and  are  very  oblique.  Some- 
tirnes  thefe  veflels  continue  at  a little 
diitance  in  their  paflage.  when  the 
canal  is  divided  by  a fmall  bony  par- 
tition or  two. 

From  the  ftrudure  of  the  contents 
of  the  bones,  we  may  judge  how  thefe 
parts,  as  well  as  othqrs,  may  be  fub- 
ject  to  oidema,  phlegmon,  eryfipelas, 
rerun hus,  &c.  and  may  thence  be  led 
to  a cure  of  each,  before  the  common 
confequence,  putrefadion,  takes  place, 

ton£“  Memdr“  * to 
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and  frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of 
the  limb,  if  not  of  the  patient. 

The  marrow  is  of  very  confiderable 
ufe  to  the  bones;  for,  by  entering 
their  tranfverfe  canals,  and  palfing 
from  them  into  the  longitudinal  ones, 
it  is  communicated  to  all  the  plates, 
to  foften  and  conned  their  fibres, 
whereby  they  are  preferved  from  be- 
coming too  brittle;  as  we  fee  they 
do  in  burnt  bones,  or  thofe  long  ex- 
pofedto  the  air  ; in  people  labouring 
under  old  age,  pox,  or  feurvy.  In 
all  which  cafes,  the  oil  is  either  in  too 
little  quantity,  or  has  its  natural  good 
qualities  changed  for  worfe  ones. 

Befides  this  advantage  which  the 
fubftance  of  bones  has  irom  the  mar- 
row, their  articulations  arc  faid  * to 
receive  no  Ids  benefit  from  it ; for  it 
is  thought  that  the  marrow  pafle*  into 
tlic  articular  cavities,  through  the 
holes  which  are  in  the  bones  near  the 
large  joints.  And,  as  a proof  of 
this,  it  is  alledged,  that  butchers-, 
upon  feeing  the  greater  or  Idler  quan- 
tity of  marrow  in  the  bones  of 
cows,  can  tell  whether  they  have  tra- 
velled far  or  little  before  they  were 
flaughtered. 

When  the  marrow,  after  haring 
ferved  theufes  mentioned,  is  reafuined 
into  tlie  niafs  of  blood  (as  it  is  con- 
tinually, in  common  with  all  other 
fecreted  liquors  that  have  not  paflages 
formed  for  conveying  them  out°of 
the.  body)  it  corrcds  the  too  great 
acrimony  communicated  to  tbe  fa- 
line  particles  of  otir  fluids  by  their 
circulation  and  heat  ; in  the  fame 
manner  as  lixivial  fairs  are  blunted 
by  oil  in  making  foap.  Hence,  in 
acute  difeafes,  the  marrow,  as  well  as 
the  other  fat  of  the  body,  is  quickly 
wafted,  but  mult  be  immediately 
fupplied  by  liquors  from  the  veflels  ; 
feeing  the  cells  within  the  bones, 
which  have  no  afliltanee  to  their 
contradion  from  the  prelTure  of  the 
atmofphere,  cannot  collapfe,  as  the 
tCila  cellularis  under  the  Ikin  does, 
when  the  liquor  in  its  cells  is  abforb- 

* Joan  de  Muralto  Vade  mecum  anat.  ex- 
era*.  5.  feet.  3.  liavcis- Olteolog.  nov.  difg. 
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ed ; the  bones  therefore  are  al- 
ways full. 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  all  oils  to 
become  thin  and  rancid  when  expofed 
Jong  to  heat,  and  bones  have  much 
oil  in  their  firm  hard  Jubilance,  we 
may  know  why  an  ungrateful  irnell, 
and  dark-coloured  thin  ichor,  proceed 
more  from  corrupted  bones  than 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  ; and 
we  can  underitand  the  reafon  ’ of  the 
changes  of  colour  which  bones  under- 
go, according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  mortification.  Hence  like- 
wife  we  may  learn  the  caufe  of  a fpi- 
na  ventofa,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
curing  all  caries  of  bones  proceeding 
from  an  obilruclion,  and  confequent 
putrefaction  of  the  marrow;  and  of 
the  quick  pulfe,  third,  and  hectic  pa- 
roxyfms,  fo  often  attending  thefe  dif- 
eafes.  Thefe  phenomena  alfo  teach 
us  the  reafon  of  the  fatal  prognoiis 
taken  from  black  fetid  urine  in  fevers. 

Though  bones  fo  far  agree  in  their 
ftrudlure  and  annexed  parts,  yet  we 
may  obferve  a coniiderable  difference 
among  them  in  their  magnitude,  fi- 
gure, iituation,  fubftance,  connection, 
ufes.  See.  From  which  authors  have 
taken  occafion  to  diftinguifh  them 
into  as  many  clafles  as  they  could  e- 
mimerate  of  thefe  different  circum- 
ftances.  But  thefe  being  obvious  to 
every  perfbn  that  looks  on  bones,  I 
fhall  only  mention  one  of  them  ; which 
comprehends  very  near  the  whole 
bones  of  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  leads  us  to  examine  the  moil; 
confiderable  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  difpofition  of  their  conilituent 
parts,  and  in  their  ufes.  It  is  this, 
that  fome  bones  are  broad  and  flat, 
while  others  are  long  and  round. 

The  broad  bones  have  thin  Tides, 
by  the  plates  being  foon  and  equally 
fent  off  to  form  the  .lattice-work; 
which  therefore  is  thicker,  and  nearly 
of  an  equal  form  all  through.  By 
this  flruclu re,  they  are  well  adapted 
to  their  ufes,  of  affording  a large  e- 
nough  furface  for  the  mufcles  to  rife 
from,  and  move  upon,  and  of  defend- 
ing fufficiently  the  parts  which  they 
inclofe. 


tit  general. 

The  round  bones  have  thick  flrong 
walls  in  the  middle,  and  become  very 
thin  towards  their  ends,  which  is  ovk- 
1!1£  to  very  few  plates  feparating  at 
tneir  middle  ; where,  on  that  account, 
tnc  cancclli  are  fo  fine  and  fmall,  that 
they  are  not  taken  notice  of : but 
iuch  bones  are  faid  to  have  a large  rc- 
ei  voir  of  oil  in  this  place.  Towards 
their  ends  the  lattice-work  becomes 
very  thick,  and  rat  her  more  complete 
than  in  the  other  fort  of  bones.  Thefe 
round  bones  having  flrong  forces  natu- 
rally applied  to  them,  and  being 
other  wife  expofed  to  violent  injuries, 
have  need  of  a cylindrical  figure  to 
refill  external  preffure,  and  of  a confi- 
derable quantity  of  oil  to  preferve 
them  from  becoming  too  brittle.  Be- 
fides  which,  they  are  advantageoufiy 
provided  with  thick  files  towards 
their  middle,  where  thegreatefl  forces 
are  applied  to  injure  them  ; while 
their  hollovvnefs  increafes  their  diame- 
ter, and  confequently  their  flrength 
to  refill  forces  applied  to  break  them 
tranfverfly.*  Thus  for  inllance,  in 
ellimating  the  proportional  refinance 
of  two  cylindrical  bones  of  unequal 
diameters,  but  confining  of  an  equal 
number  of  fimilar  fibres  uniformly 
difpofed  round  each,  it  is  plain, 

1.  That  the  abfolute  force  of 
thefe  two  bones  is  equal,  becaufe  they 
confifi  of  equal  numbers  of  fiinilar 
fibres. 

2.  That  the  abfolute  forces  of  all 
the  fibres  in  each  bone  have  t'he  fame 
effedl  in  refilling  any  power  applied  to 
break  them,  as  if  the  fum  of  all  their 
forces  was  united  in  the  refpeflive 
centres  of  the  tranfverfe  fedjons  where 
the  fradlures  are  to  be  made.  For, 
by  hypothefis,  the  fibres  being  uni- 
formly difpofed  in  each,  there  is  not 
any  fibre  in  either  bone  that  has  nofc 
a correfponding  fibre;  the  fum  of 
both  whofe  diitances  from  the  axis 
of  revolution  (about  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  bone  mull  revolve  in 
breaking)  is  equal  to  two  lemi- diame- 
ters of  the  bone : confequent  ly  each 
fibre,  may  be  regarded  as  refilling  at 

* Galilei  Mechanic,  dialog.  2. 
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“the  diftancc  of  one  femi-diameter  or 
radius  from  this  axis,  that  is,  in 
the  centre. 

Since  the  united  force  of  all  the 
fibres  is  to  be  regarded  as  refilling  at 
a diftancc  from  the  centre  of  motion 
equal  to  the  femi-diameter.it  follows, 
that  the  total  refiftance  of  all  thefe 
fibres,  or  the  flrength  of"  the  bone,  is 
proportional  to  its  femi-diameter, 
and  confequently  to  its  diameter. 

I have  here  taken  for  an  example 
one  of  the  moil  fimple  cafes  for  cal- 
culating the  proportional  forces  of 
bones.  Buf,  %vas  it  not  too  foreign 
to  the  prefent  defign,  it  might  be  uni- 
verfally  demonitrated,  that,  of  what- 
ever figure  bones  are,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  their  fibres  are  difpofed, 
their  ftrength  mult  always  be  in  a 
ratio,  compounded  of  the  area  of 
their  tranfverfe  feftions,  or  of  their 
quantity  of  bohy  matter,  and  of  the 
diftancc  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
thefe  feftions  from  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion or  fulcrum,  on  which'  the  bone 
is  fuppofed  to  be  broken.* 

Since  therefore  the  ftrength  of 
bones  depends  on  their  number  of 
fibres,  or  quantity  of  matter,  and  the 
largenefs  of  their  diameters,  one  may 
conclude,  that  the  part  of  a bone  for- 
merly fraftured,  and  re-united  by  a 
callus,  mull  be  ftronger  than  it  was 
before  the  frafture  happened  ; beca'ufe 
both  thefe  advantages  are  obtained  by 
a callus;  which  is  a wife provision, 
fince  bones  are  never  fet  in  fuch  a' 
good  di  reft  ion  as  they  were’ naturally 
of ; and  then,  wherever  a callus  is 
formed,  there  is  fuch- an  obflruftibn 
of  the  veffels,  that  if  the  bone  was 
again  broken  in  the  fame  place,  the 
oilific  matter  could  not  fo  eafilv  be 
conveyed  to  re-unite  it.  This  callus 
may  indeed,  for  want  of  comt  relfion, 
be  allowed  to  form  into  a fpongy  cel- 
lular fubiiance  ; f but  even  in  this  cafe 
the  ftrength  of  the  bone  i,  here  in- 

* See  the  dcmonfrrapori  of  this  theorem 
by  Dr.  Pdrterfiek!  in  the; Edinburgh  Medical 
ciTays,  vcl.  1.  art.  to.  ' 
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creafed  by  one  or  both  the  eaujes 
above-mentioned. 

Many  bones  have  protuberances,  or 
procefles,*  riling  out  from  them.  If 
a procefs  Hands  out  in  a roundifh  ball, 
it  is  called  enput,  or  head. — If  the 
head  is  flatted,  it  obtains  the  appel- 
lation of  condyle. — A rough  unequal 
protuberance  is  called  tuberojity. — 
When  a procefs  rifes  narrow,  and  then 
becomes  large,  the  narrow  or  fmall 
part  is  named  cervix,  or  neck. — 
Long  ridges  of  bones  are  called  fpines. 
— Such  procefles  2s  terminate  in  a 
fharp  point  have  the  general  name  of 
cor  on.?, \ or  coronoid,  bellowed  on 
them,  though  moll  of  them  receive 
particular  names  from  the  relemblan.e 
they  have,  or  are  imagined  to  have, 
to  other  fubftance's,  c.  g.  maftoid, 
ftyloid,  anehoroid,  coracoid,  fpinal, 
"&c. — Such  proceffes  as  form  brims  of 
cavities  are  called  fupercilia.  |[ 

Procefles  ferve  for  the  advantage- 
ous origin  and  infertion  of  mufcles, 
and  render  the  articulations  firm  and 
liable. 

Before  leaving  this  fubjeft,  we  mull 
remark,  that  much  the  greater  num- 
ber of  what  are  called  procefles  in 
adult  bones,  difeover  themfelves  in 
children  to  be  epiphyfes,  or  diilinft 
bones,  which  are  afterwards  united 
to  the  other  parts ; fuch  are  t)ie  ftyloid 
procefles  of  the  temporal  bones,  pro- 
cefles  of  the  vertebra;,  trochanters  of 
the  thigh,  &c.  However,  as  I defign 
to  infill  chiefly  on  the  defeription  of 
the  adult  Ikeleton,  in  which  the  union 
of  thefe  parts  is  fo  intimate,  that  fcarce 
any  veftige  remains  of  their  former 
feparation,  I lhall  retain  the  common 
appellation  of  apopbyfc , or  procefs, 
to  all  fuch  protuberances ; but  lhall 
remark  the  principal  ones,  that  have 
no  juft  title  to  this  name,  when  they 
occur  in  the  defeription  of  particular 
bones.  ’ v • ' 

* ’ hTtofyua-tu,  tKipvj-cic, 

Exceftus,  expla’natio,  tubeiculuJb, 
gibhus,  eminentia,  produdtio,  extuberantia, 
projec’ura,  enafeentia.’  '• 
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On  the  furfaccs  of  a great  many  of 
the  bones  there  are  cavities,  or  de- 
prelfions.  If  thcfe  arc. deep,  with 
large  brims,  authors  name  them  co- 
tjL'y* — It  they  are  fuperficinl,  they 
obtain  the  defignation  of  gletuc,  or 
glenoid.  Thefe  general  claffes  are 
again  divided  into  fevcral  fpecies; — 
oV  which  pits  are  fmall  round ilh 
channels  funk  perpendicularly  into 
the  bone  ; — -furrows  axe  long  narrow 

canals,  formed  in  the  furface  ; 

niches,  or  notches,  fmall  breaches 
in  the  bone  ; — finuofities,  broad  but 
fuperficial  deprdtions  without  brims ; 

. — f offer , large  deep  cavities,  which 
are  not  equally  furrounded  by  high 
brims ; — fnufes,-  large  cavities  within 
the  fubftance  of  the  bones,  with  fmall 
apertures  ; — -foramina,  or  holes,  canals 
that  pierce  quite  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  bones. — When  this  lull  fort  of 
cavity  is  extended  any  long  way 
within  a bone,  the  middle  part  re- 
tains the  name  of  canal,  and  its  ends 
are  called  holes. 

The  cavities  allow  the  heads  of 
bones  to  play  in  them  ; they  lodge 
and  defend  other  parts  ; they  afford 
fafe  paffage  to  veffels,  mufcles,  &c. 
To  mention  more  would  engage  us 
too  much  in  the  hiftory  of  particular 
bones,  which  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  demon  fixation  of  the  flceleton, 
where  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  thefe  feveral  fpecies  of  cavities. 

To  far  the  greater  numberof  bones, 
whofe  ends  are  not  joined  to  other 
bones  by  an  immoveable  articulation, 
there  are  fmallerones  annexed,  which 
afterwards  become  fcaree  diftinguilh- 
nble  from  the  fubftance  of  the  bone 
irfelf.  Thefe  are  called  epiphyfes,  or 
appendices .+  Some  bones  have  one, 
others  have  two,  three,  or  four  ot 
thefe  appendices  annexed  by  the  means 
of  cartilages,  which  are  of  a con- 
fiderable  thicknefs  in  children,  but 
by  age  become  thinner ; the  oftifica- 
lion  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the 

* Ksrt/XiH?,  Acetabula,  pixid-* 
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bone  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  cpi- 
phyfes'  on  the  other,  till  at  laft>  in. 
adults,  the  place  of  their  conjunc- 
tion can  fcarcely  be  feen  on  the  ex- 
ternal lurface ; and  it  is  only  fomc- 
times  that  wc  can  then  fee  any  mark 
of  diftinftion  in  the  cancelli.* 

Several  proceffes  {e.  g.  trochanters 
of  the  thigh,  fpine  ot'  the  fcapula. 
See.)  have  epiphytes;  and  proceffe* 
frequently  rile  out  from  epiphyfes; 
for  example,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  ulna,  tibia,  &c.+ 

The  epiphyfes  are  united  chiefly  to 
fuch  bones  as  arc  deftined  for  frequent 
and  violent  motion  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  are  wifely  framed  ot  a lar- 
ger diameter  than  the  bone  they  be- 
long to;  for  by  this  means,  the  fur- 
face  of  contaft  between  the  two  bones 
of  any  articulation  being  increafed, 
their  conjunction  becomes  firmer,  and 
the  mufcles  inferted  into  them  aft 
with  greater  force,  by  reafon  of  their 
axes  being  farther  removed  from  the 
centre  of  motion.  Thefe  advantages 
might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  end  of  the  bone  itfelf, 
to  a thicknefs  equal  to  that  of  the  epi- 
phyfes ; but  then  the  conftant  repara- 
tion of  new  plates  to  form  fo  wide  a 
cellular  ftrufture,  muft  have  left  the 
folid  tides  of  the  bones  fo  thin,  as  to 
yield  eafily,  either  to  the  aftion  of  the 
mufcles  fixed  to  them;  and  palling^ 
over  them  to  the  weight  feveral  ol 
them  are  obliged  to  tupport,  or  to  the 
application  of  any  other  external 
force. 

Several  anatomiftsj  thought  that 
the  epiphyfes  ferve  other  purpofes: 
fuch  as  lecuriiig  the  ligaments  of  the 
articulations  which  rife  out  from  be- 
tween the  bones  and  them  ; tor  as 
foon  as  thefe  parts  are  intimately  join- 
ed, the  ligaments  infinuated  between 
them  muff  have  a much  ftronger  con- 
nection than  they  could  have  to  the 
finooth  furfacc’  of  the  bones.  Such 

* Winflow,  Exposition  anatomlque  de 
corps  humain,  traite  dcs  os  fees,  fed.  116. 

•(•  Vefal.  De  human,  corp.  tabnea,  hb.  1. 

C t "Joliumb.  De  re  anatomic, a.  Hb.  :.  cap.  2, 
Faliop.  Expi/f.  do ollibus,  cap.  is. 
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an  interception  of  the  ligament  be- 
tweeh  the  Body  of  the  bone  and  its 
cpiphyfes  is  not  to  be  fecn  ; but  as, 
at  this  place,  the  bone  remains’ longer 
i’oft  than  any  where  elfe,  and  the  ad- 
hefion  of  the  perioftcum,  and,  of  liga- 
ments to  bones,  is  always  ftronger  in 
proportion  to  the  bones  being  neareft 
to  the  confiftcnce  of  thofe  parts, 
which  is,  being  fofteft,  the  opinion 
of  thefe  writers  concerning  the  ltronger 
connexion  of  the  ligaments;  where 
the  bones  and  epiphyfes  join,  is  not' 
without  fame  foundation. 

Poflibly  too,  by  the  fibres  of  epi- 
phyfes not  extending  themfelves  fo 
longitudinally  as  thole  of  the  bones, 
there  may  be  lefs  chance  of  the  for- 
mer running  info  each  other,  than  of 
the  latter. 

'The  foftnefs  of  the  ends  of ' the 
bones  may  be  of  fome  advantage  in 
the  womb,  and  at  birth,  after  which 
the  olfiftcation  begins  at  different 
points  to  form  epiphyfes,  before  the 
edification  can  extend ' from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  ends  of  the  bones.* 

However  folid  and  compaft  adult 
hones  are,  yet  they  were  once  carti- 
lages, membranes,  nay,  a meregelly. 
This  needs  no  farther  proof,  than  re- 
peated obfervations  of  embryos  when 
differed.  And  how  much  more  ten- 
der mutt  the  bones  be  before  that 
time,  when  neither  knife  nor  eve  is 
capable  to  dilcover  the  ieait  rudi- 
ments of  them  ? By  degrees  they  be- 
come more  folid,  then  affume'the  na- 
tu re  of  gtiltles,  and  at  laft  offitfy  ; the 
cohefion  of  their  plates  and  fibres  al- 
ways mcreafing  in  proportion  to  their 
jiicreafed  folidities  ; as  is  evident  from 
the  time  necefl ary  to  unravel  the  tex- 
ture of  bones  of  people  of  different 
ageSj  or  of  denfe  and  of  fpongy 
bones,  or  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  fame  bone,  and  from  the  more  te- 
dious 'exfoliations  of  the  bones  of 
adults  than  ofchildren. 

After  any  part  of  the  bone  is  fully 
offified,  its  fibres  are  extended  little 
more  in  length  at  that  part,  though 
they  increafe  there  in  thicknefs,  and, 

f Haller  «le  Audio  mi  die.  p.  267, 


though  their  fofrer  parts  continue  to 
become  longer.* 

• As  the  foiidity  of  bones  increafcs, 
their  periofteum  more  eafily  feparates 
from  them.  When  bones  are  mem- 
branous, the  periofteum  and  they 
cannot  'he  diftinguifhed ; they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fame  fubftance.  When 
they  are  cartilages,  their  membranes 
adhere  fo  firmly  to  them,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  it  from  them. 
Where  the  rigid  bony  fibres  are, 
the  periofteum  is  eafily  taken  off.  Is 
the  fimilarity  of  ftruaure  and  confe- 
quent  greater  attraction  of  the  mem- 
brane and  fubftance  it  inclofes,  while 
they  are  both  flexible,  the  caufe  of 
their  greater  adheiion  ? oris  it  owing 
to  the  veffels  that  go  from  the  one  to 
the  other  being  larger  ? or  do  both 
thefe  caufes  combine  to  produce  this 
efteft  ? or  is  the  membrane  or  carti- 
lage, wliich  becomes  hone  afterwards, 
to  be  confidered  as  the  fame  fubftance 
with  the  perioftemn  ?+  and  mult,  all 
thefe  plates  of  bones  be  therefore  faid 
to  be  layers  of  the  perioltcum 
hardened.! 

The  olfifieation  of  bones  depends 
principally  on  their  veffels  being  fo 
difpofed,  and  of  fuch  diameters,  as 
to  feparate  a liquor,  which  may  eafily 
turn  into  a bony  fubftance,  w hen  it 
is  deprived  of  its  thinner  parts ; as 
feems  plain  from  the  obfervation  of 
the  callous  matter  feparated  after  frac- 
tures and  ulcer’s,  where  part  of  the 
bone  is  taken  out;  for  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  veffels  extending  themfelves,  and 
the  liquors  added  to  them  are  gradu- 
ally formed  into  granulated  flefh  ; 
which  fills  up  all  the  fpace  where  the 
none  is  taken  from,  then  hardens,  till 
it  becomes  as  firm  as  any  other  part 
of  the  bone.  This  happens  frequent- 
ly, even  when  tire  ends  of  the  difeafed 
bone  are  at  a confiderabie  diftance 
from  each  other. j| 

* Hale’s  Vegitable  ftatics.  p.  293,  Du 
Hamel  Memoires  de  1'Acad.  des  fciences,  1742 
! Memoires  de  1’ Acad. des  fciences,  1744. 
I Memoires  de  1' Acad,  des  fder.ces,  1743. 
r Hildan.  devuln.  gravif.  Med.  e(fays,vol. 
1.  art.  23.  Job  a Meckren  obf.  69.  Mem.  de 
1 Acad,  des  fciences,  1742.  See  a Colleftioa 
of  Inch  cafes  in  Boghruer  dc  ofiium  callg. 
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The  induction  of  hones  is  alio 
greatly  aflifted  by  their  being  expofed , 
more  than  any  other  parts,  to  the 
llrong  p reffu  re  of  the  great  weights 
they  lupport,  to  the  violent  contrac- 
tion of  the  mu  files  fixed  to  them,  and 
to  the  force  of  the  parts  they  contain, 
which  endeavour  to  make  way  for 
their  farther  growth.  By  all  this 
prefling  force,  the  folid  fibres  and 
veffels  of  bones  are  thruft  elofer ; and 
fuch  particles  of  the  fluids  conveyed 
in  thefe  vefl'els  as  are  fit  to  be  united 
to  the  fibres,  are  fooner  and  more 
firmly  incorporated  with  them,  while 
the  remaining  fluids  are  forcibly  driv- 
en out  by  the  veins,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  mafs  of  blood.  In  confequence 
of  this,  the  veffels  gradually  dimi- 
nilb  as  the  bones  harden.  From  which 
again  we  can  underhand  one  reafon, 
why  the  bones  of  young  animals  foon- 
er re-unite  after  a frafture  than  thofe 
of  old,  and  why  cattle  that  are  put 
too  foon  to  hard  labour  feldom  are 
of  fuch  large  fize  as  others  of  the 
fame  brood  who  are  longer  kept 
from  labour. 

That  the  ofiifying  of  bones  greatl 
depends  onpreffure  feems  tobe  evinced 
from  the  frequent  examples  we 
meet  with  of  other  parts  turning  bony, 
when  long  expofed  to  the  prefling 
force  of  the  furromnding  parts,  or 
when  they  are  fubjected  To  the  like 
circumllances  by  their  own  frequent 
and  violent  contraction,  Witnefs 
the  bones  found  frequently  near  the 
bafe  of  the  heart  in  fome  old  men,* 
and  in  feveial  other  creatures.  Nay, 
the  mufcular  fubilance  of  the  heart 
has  been  oflified  in  fuch,+  and  the  ?.r- 
teries  of  old  men  olten  become  bony. 
The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  ge- 
nerally oflified  in  adults.  In  beads  of 
burden,  the  cartilages  between  the 
vertebra  of  the  back  very  often  change 
into  complete  bones  ; and,  being  in- 
timately united  with  the  vertebra, 
the  whole  appears  one  continued 

* Riolan.  Comment,  tie  offlb.  3?.  Bartho- 
lin. Hilt. medic,  cent.  1 . hill.  50.  Ibid.  cent.  ?. 
hilt.  45- 

+ Uidelde ).  Anatomy,  book  1.  introtf*. 
Ov^geot,  1 fill,  de  i’acad.  ties  fcitnccs,  1 716. 
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bone  : n >r  is  the  periofletim  exempt- 
ed from  fuch  an  induration.* 

I o confirm  this  argument  (HU  far- 
ther, we  may  obferve,  that  bones 
begin  their  offifleation  at  the  peaces 
" lore  they  are  moll  expofed  to  thefe* 
cautes,  viz.  in  the  cylindrical  bones 
from  a- middle  ring,  and  in  the  broad 
ones,  at  or  near  their  centre,  from  one 
or  more  diftindl  points.  The  reafon 
of  which  is,  that  thefe  parts  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  bellies  of  the  muffles 
annexed  to  the  bones,  where  the 
iw clang  of  thefe  moving  powers  is 
great  ell.  What  the  effeifts  of  this 
may  be,  let  any  judge,  who  view 
fome  of  the  bones,  as  the  ffapula  ami 
ofia  ilium,  which  are  covered  with, 
muffles  on  each  fide, .how  compact, 
and  thin  they  are  in  adults,  where  the 
bellies  of  the  muffles  were  lodged  ; 
whereas  in  children  they  are  thicker. 
But  this  being  the  middle  part  of 
thefe  bones,  where  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  fibres  is,  this  particular  place 
would'  have  been  much  thicker  in  a- 
dults,  had  not  this  forcible  cauff  been 
applied,  which  has  not  had  fuch  ef- 
fedls  in  children,  whofe  muffles  have 
not  been  much  exercifed.  Befides, 
if  we  allow  that^H  the  parts  of  a hone' 
are  equally  increaffd  by  the’co'nftant 
fupply  of  newpaifi.de,  each  fibre,  and 
every  particle  of  a fibre/  endeavours 
to  make  way  for  its  own  growth,  by 
pufhing  the  one  next  to  it ; and  con- 
fequendy  by  far  the  greateft  preffure 
is  on  the  middle  to  make  the  particles 
firm,  and  therefore  to  begin  their  of- 
fification  there.  Lallly,  the  pulfation 
of  themedullary  arteries,  which  en-’ 
ter  the  bones  near  to  this  middle  part, 
may,  as  authors  have  a Hedged,  con- 
tribute perhaps  fome  what  to  this 
induration. 

From  the  effefts  of  preffure  only 
it  is,  that  we  can  account  for  the 
bones  of  old  people  having  their  fides 
much  thinner,  yet  more  denfe  and 
folid,  while  the  cavities  are  much 
larger  than  in  thofe  of  .young  people; 
and  for  the  prints  of  muffles,  veffels, 
&c.  being  more  ftrongly  marked  on 

* Pcyer.  Ephenierid.  German,  tk'cur.  2. 
ann.  7.  ob/civ.  205. 
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thefurfaces  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter,  if  they  belong  to  people  of  near 
the  fame  condition  in  life.  Prefinre 
mud  likewife  be  the  caufe,  which,  in 
people  of  equal  ages,  makes  thefe  . 
prints  ftrongcr  in  the  bones  of  thofe 
who  had  much  labour  and  exercife, 
than  they  are  in  people  who  have  led 
an  indolent  inactive  life. 

Perhaps  both  the  caufes  of  oHifica- 
tion  above-mentioned  may  be  aliilted 
by  the  nature  of  the  climate  people 
live  in,  and  the  food  they  _ ufe. 
Whence,  in  hot  countries,  the  inha- 
bitants fooner  come  to  their  height  of 
ftature  than  in  the  northerly  cold  re- 
gions : and  thence  ieems  to  have 
arifen  the  common  practice  among  the 
ladies,  of  making  puppies  drink  bran- 
dy, or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  of  bathing 
them  in  thefe  liquors,  to  prevent  their 
growing  big.  Nay,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  much  ufe  of  fuch  fpirits 
has  occafioned  parts,  naturally  foft,  to 
petrify  in  fome,  and  to  ollify  in  other 
people  of  no  great  age.* 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
ftrufture  of  bones,  and  of  their  offifi- 
cation,  we  may  underftand  the  reafons 
bf  the  following  phaanomena  : — 

Flow  the  natural  colour  of  bones 
may  be  changed  by  fome  forts  of 
food.T 

Why  the  bones  of  fome  people  are 
fo  long  in  hardening,  ana  in  others 
never  completely  indurate. 

Why,  in  fuch  whole  offification  is 
flow,  the  bones  are  generally  thicker 
in  proportion  to  their  lengths,  efpe- 
cially  at  their  ends ; as  in  the  rickets. 

How  hard  firm  bones  have  become 
foft  and  pliable  by difeafes.j 

Why  in  fome  difeafes,  epiphyfes 

* Littre,  Hiftoire  de  l'acad.  des  fciences, 
7706.  Geortroy,  Memoires  de  l'acad;  des  fci- 
ences, 1706. 

p ldiilofoph.  Tranfaih  44Z.  art.  3.  num. 
44-5.  art.  2.  num.  457.  art.  4.  Mem.  de  I’acad. 
des  fciences,  1739.  1142. 

J Hiftoire  de  l'acad.  des  fciences,  1700: 
Mem.  17 22.  Gagliardi  Anatom,  oflium.  cap. 
a.  olrft  i v.  3.  Ephem.  Germ,  decur.  1.  ann.  1: 
bbf.  37.  et  fchol.  decur.  2.  ann.  7.  obf.  212. 
235.  decur.  3.  ann.  2.  obf.  3.  Philof.  Tranf. 
■No.  470.  feci.  3.  Ibid.-  vol.  4S.  feel;  4.  and 
44- 
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feparate  from  bones,*  and  the  ends  of, 
fradlured  bones  come  afunder  many 
years  after  their  frattures  appeared  to 
be  cured. + 

H ow  bones  may  wafle  and  di- 
mi  niih.j; 

How  bones  inay  become  folid  all 
through,  without  any  appearance  of 
cancelli.j} 

How  nodes,  tophi,  and  exoftofes, 
happen  after  the  erofion  of  the  exter- 
nal plates  of  bones  in  the  lues  venerea, 
feurvy,  rheumatifm,  and  gout. 

How  bone3  exfoliate  by  the  rising 
of  granulated  flefh  from  their  furface. 

How  and  from  what,  callus  is 
formed  after  a fradure.§ 

Why  callus  appears  to  be  rather  the 
continued  fubflance  of  the  periofteum 
than  of  the  bone,  while  it  remains  foft 
and  flexible;  but  feem?  continued 
with  the  bone  after  it  offifies.** 

Why  callus  is  fenfible,  while  it 
is  foft,  but  becomes  inferiiible  when  it 
hardens. 

What  occafions  fometimes  fuch  dif- 
ficulty in  curing  f radu red  bones;  or 
why  they  never  re-unite,  though  they 
are  reduced,  and  all  proper  means  to- 
wards a cure  are  ufed.+f — Are  the 
bones  of  women  with  child  more  te- 
dious in  rc-uniting  than  thofe  of  other 
people 

Whycallufes,  after  fra  flu  res,  are 
fometimes  very  thick  and  protuberant. 

What  difference  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  application  of  bandages  to  frac- 
tures of  the  bones  of  old  and  of  young 
patients. 

* Memoires  de  l’acad.  des  fciences,  1699; 
Die  nerbroek,  Anat.  lib.  9.  cap.  19.  Cowper’i 
Anat.  explic.  tab.  96.  %.  1. 

t Anfon’s  Voyage. 

t Chefelden.  Anat.  book  1.  rntrod.  Hitl. 
de  1‘acad.  des  fciences,  170c. 

II  Ruyfcli.  Thefaur.  2.  arc.  5.’  thef;  3.  loc.  1. 
numb.  5.  thef.  9.  numb.  2.  not.  3.  Bochmer 
de  callo  oflium. 

* Memoires  de  l'acad.  des  fciences,  T741. 
Debtletf  de  oflium  callo. 

**  Mem.  de  l'acad.  1741. 

f f Mcckren  Obferv.  medico-chirurg.  Obf. 
71.  Ruyfcli.  Advctf.  dec.  a.  feft.  2.  obferv." 
anat.  cliir.  obf.  4.  Van  Swieten  in  Boerliaave 
Aphor.  fedl.  354. 

Jt  Hildan.  centur.  5.  obf.  87.  et  cent.  6. 
obf.  68.  'Philof.'  Tranfacl.  No.  494.  feel. 
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How  bones;  remaining  long  unre- 
duced after  a luxation,  m.iy  have  their 
forth  fo  changed  as  to  make  their 
reduction  very  diiEcult,  if  not  im- 
poliible.* 

Whoever  is  defirous  to  know  in 
what  time  and  order  each  bone  and 
its  feveral  parts  begin  to  affurae  a 
bony  nature,  let  him  confult  Kerkrin- 
gius,+  who  gives  us  the  delineations 
of  abortions  from  three  days  after 
conception,  and  traces  the  offificarion 
of  the  bones  from  throe  weeks,  and  a 
month,  till  the  time  of  the  birth  : 
To  whom  fhould  be  added  Coiterus.i 
and  Eyffbnius;||  An  account  of  this 
lubjeft  might  alfo  be  collected  out  of 
Ruyfch’s  works,  where  fo:ne  of  the 
miitakes  committed  by  the  former 
authors  are  corrected ; and  feveral 
more  particulars,  to  make  the  hiftory 
of  the  ofteogenea  more  accurate,  have 
lince  been  added  by  Nefbit§  and  Al- 
binas.** 

I mult  refer  to  the  authors  now 
quoted  for  the  more  curious  part  of 
the  human  ofteogeny ; not  having 
preparations  enough  to  give  fuch  a 
full  hiftory  of  it  as  is  done  by  them. 
But  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
more  ufeful  and  neceflary  part  of  the 
ofteogeny,  by  fubjoining  to  the  de- 
feription  of  each  bone  of  an  adult, 
its  condition  in  ripe  children  ; that  is, 
in  fuch  as  are  born  at  the  ordinary 
time ; and  fhall  point  out  what  parts 
of  each  are  afterwards  joined  in  form 
of  epiphyfes.  This,  with  the  follow- 
ing general  rules,  feem  to  me  fuffi- 
cient  for  underftanding  what  of  this 
fubjeff  is  neceflary  in  the  practice  of 
phvflc  and  furgery. 

i.  Wherever  1 mention  any  parts 
being  cartilaginous,  or  their  being- 
ftill  l’eparable  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  bone  to  which  they  belong,  I 

* Saltzman.  Obf.  decur.  obf.  6.  Memoires 
Oe  I’acarf.  dc  chiru'rgic.  torn.  2.  p-  1 55* 
mer  inftit.  ofteoloe.  fe£.  596. 

f Anthropograprl.  ichnograph.  et  olteoge- 
nea  foetuunr.. 

t De  oftibus  foetus  ahortivi. 

|j  DeofTibus  infant,  cognofcend.etcurand. 

b Human  Ofteogeny  explained. 

•**  icones  oftium  ftetus  human!  j acce-ft 
ofttwrenear.  brevis  hiltona. 
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would  be  underflood  fo  hint,  that' 
about  feven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
fuch  parts  are  ollihed  and  united  to 
their  proper  bones,  unlefs  when  it  is 
laid  that  they  are  alterwards  formed 
into  epiphyfes. 

2.  Such  as  become  epiphyfes,  are 
generally  offified  at  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age  ; but,  being  for  the  moft 
part  moiftened  By  fynovia,  their  ex- 
ternal lurlacc  is  ftill  fomewhat  carti- 
laginous, and  they  are  not  yet  united 
to  their  bones. 

3.  At  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age  the  epiphyfes  are  entirely  offified, 
and  have  blended  their  fibres  fo  with 
the  body  of  the  bone,  as  to  make 
them  inseparable  without  violence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the 
ofteogeny  I think  neceflary,  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  miitakes  in  the  cure  of 
feveral  difeafes.  As  for  example: — • 
Without  this  knowledge,  the  repara- 
tion of  an  epiphyfe  might  be  miftaken 
for  a frafture,  or  luxation.  The  in- 
terlace of  two  parts  of  a bone  not  yet 
joined,  might  be  judged  to  be  a fif- 
fure.  A diaftafis,  or  feparatio.n  of 
fuch  disjointed  pieces  of  a bone,  might 
be  thought  a fracture.  The  protru- 
fion  of  one  piece,  or  its  over-lopping 
any  other,  could  be  miftaken  for  an 
exerefcence  or  exoftofis.  Such  errors' 
about  the  nature  of  a difeafe  would 
give  one  very  different  indications  of 
cure,  from  what  he  would  have,  if 
he  really  underftood  his  patient's  cafe. 
And  very  often  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  inequalities  on  the  furfaces 
of  bone's,  mult  diredt  us  in  the  exe- 
cution of  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
to  cure  feveral  of  their  difeafes. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  bones 
when  Angle,  we  ought  next  to  fhew 
the  different  manner  of’ their  conjunc- 
tions.* To  exprefs  thefe,  anatomilfs 
have  contrived  a great  number  of 
technical  terms  ; about  the  meaning, 
propriety,  and  clafling  of  which,  there 
has  unluckily  been  variety  of  opinions, 
borne  of  thefe  terms  it  is  neceflary  to 

* jtvTafi?.  ^i/juSoXn,  OS* iXia. 

comnofitio,  conr.exio,  articulatio,  cqnjunftio, 
nuuus,  cuttmftlura,  ftrnitura,  com  pages*. 

p)  retain, 
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retain,  fince  they  ferve  to  exprefs  the  fprouting  out  farther,  or  are  reflc&edj- 
various  circumftances  of  the  articula-  and  therefore  thefe  indentations  are 
tions,  and  to  underiland  the  writers  very  different  both  in  figure  and  mag- 
on  this  fubjeft.  nitude:  thus  the  bones  of  the  heal- 

The  Articulations  are  moft  are  joined  ; thus  epiphvfes  are  joined 
commonly  divided  into  three  claffes,  to  thfc  bones,  before  their  full  con- 
viz.  Jy »‘p’ yfa,  fjnarthrofis,  and  di-  neClion  and  union  with  them. 
artbrojts.  > . Under  this  title  of  future,  the 

Symplyjis,  which  properly  flgnifies  harmonia  of  the  antients  may  be  com- 
the  concretion  or  growing  together  of  prehended ; fcarceany  unmoved  bones 
parts,  when  ufed  to  exprels  the  arti-  being  joined  by  plain  furfaces.* 
culations  of  bones,  does  not  feem  to  2.  Gompboft$\  is  the  fixing  one 
comprehend,  under  the  meaning  ge-  bone  into  another,  as  a nail  is  fixed 
nerally  given  to  it,  any  thing  relating  in  a board  ; thus  the  teeth  are  fccured 
to  the  form  or  motion  of  the  conjoin-  jn  their  fockets. 


ed  bones  ; but  by  it  molt  authors  only 
denote  the  bones  to  be  conne&cd  by 
fome  other  fubftance;  and  as  there 
are  different  fubflances  which  ferve 
this  purpofe,  therefore  they  divide  it 
into  the  three  following  fpecies 

r.  SjncbondrnJis,*  when  a cartilage 
is  the  connecting  fubltance.  Thus 
the  ribs  are  joined  to  the  fternum  ; 
thus  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are 
connected  to  each  other ; as  are  like- 
wife  the  offa  pubis. 

2.  Synneurofs,  orfyndefmefs,  when 
ligaments  are  the  connecting  bodies, 
as  they  are  in  all  the  moveable  arti- 
culations. 

3*  *^E [Jdrcofs,  when  mufcles  are 
flretched  from  one  bone  to  another, 
as  they  mult  be  where  there  are  move- 
able  joints. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  articulations, 
the  fynarthrofn,  which  is  faid  to  be 
,the  general  term  by  which  the  im- 
. moveable  conjunction  of  bones  is  ex- 
prtlfed,  is  divided  into  three  kinds. 

i».  The  future  + is  that  articu- 
lation where  two  bones  are  mutu- 
ally indented  into  each  other,  or  as  if 
they  were  fowed  together,  and  is 
formed  by  the  fibres  of  two  bones 
meeting  while  they  are  yet  flexible 
and'  yielding,  and  have  not  come  to 
their  full  extent  of  growth  ; fo  that 
they  mutually  force  into  the  intcr- 
flrccs  of  each  other,  till,  meeting  with 
fuch  refinance  as  They  are  not  able  to 
overcome,  they  are  flopped  from 

* Amphiarthroiis 


3-  Shindy  lefts,  or  ploughing, \ when 
a thin  lamella  of  one  bone  is  received 
info  a long  narrow  furrow  of  another. 
Thus  the  proceflus  azvgos  of  the 
fphenoid,  and  the  nafal  procefs  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  are  received  by 
the  vomer. 

The  third  clafs,  or  diartbrofs  ||  is 
the  articulation  where  the  bones  are 
fo  loofely  connected  as  to  allow  large 
motion.  This  is  lubdivided  into 
three  kinds. 

d he  firlt  is  enartbrojit , or  the  ball 
and  focket,  when  a large  head  is  re- 
ceived into  a deep  cavity ; as  the  head 
of  the  os  femoris  is  into  the  acetabu- 
lum coxendicis. 

I he  fecond  is  arthrodia,  when  a 
round  head  is  received  into  a fuper- 
ficial  cavity;  as  in  the  articulation  of 
the  arm-bone  and  ftapula.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  of  diarthroiis  allow  mo- 
tion to  all  fides. 

1 he  third  is  gi nglimus,§  which  pro- 
perly flgnifies  the  hinge  of  a door  or 
window  ; in  it  the  parts  of  the  bones 
mutually  receiveand  are  received,  and 
allow  of  motion  two  ways.  Workmen 
call  it  charnal. 

The ginglimus  is  generally  divided 
into  three  kinds,  to  which  fome** 

* VefTal.  Ohferv.  Fallop.  Examen. 
fConclavatio. 

j Kei).  Anat.  chap.  feifV.  13. 
n A'tapdpacrte,  <ie  articulatio,  ab  articulatio. 
Articulatio  mutua. 

**  Baker,  Curf.  oifcolog.  dcmcnftr,-  j. 
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give  the  names  of  contiguous , * d'j- 
t::nt,  + and  compound,  j 

The  firft  kind  ofginglimus  is,  when 
a hone  has  feveral  protuberances  and 
cavities,  which  anfwer  to  as  manv 
cavities  and  proceflcs  of  the  other 
bone,  with  which  it  is  articulated,  as 
in  the  conjunction  of  the  femur  with 
the  tibia.  . 

The  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  a bone 
receives  another  at  one  end,  and  is 
received  by  the  fame  bone  at  the  other 
end  ; as  in  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  laft  fort  is,  when  a bone' re- 
ceives another,  and  is  received  by  a 
third  ; as  in  the  oblique  procefies  of 
the  vertebra?. 

When  I firft  -mentioned  the  articu- 
lations of  bones,  I faid  there  wmre 
different  opinions  concerning  the  ufe 
of  their  technical  names,  e.  g.  it  has 
been  faid,  that  fyniphjjis  fhould  be 
the  name  for  the  immoveable  articu- 
lations, and  fynartbrojis  fhould  be 
tinderftood  to  be  the  conjunftioiVqf 
bones  by  fome  connecting  medium. 
Thofe  who  have  taken  fymphyfis  in 
the  fenfe  I did,  of  its  exprefling  the 
^•conjunction  of  bones  with  a connect- 
ing fubltance,  have  difagreed  in  their 
definition  of  it ; fome  inferting,  and 
others  leaving  out,  its  allowing  mo- 
tion. Where  they  have  agreed  in  their 
definition,  they  have  not  been  of  the 
fame  mind  concerning  the  fpecies  of 
it ; for  feveral  think  the  fyfarcofis 
and  fyndefmofis  applicable  to  fo  many 
joints  which  are  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  dafled  under  the  diarthrofis, 
that  it  muft  create  confufion  .to  name 
chem  by  any  fpecies  of  the  fymphyfis. 
Tew  keep  to  fuch  a general  definition 
of  the  fynchondrofis  as  1 have  done  ; 
and,  whether  they  determine  it  to  al- 
low no  motion,  or  an  obfeure  or  a 
manifeft  one,  bring  themfelves  into 
difficulties,  hecaufe  there  are  exam- 
ples of  all  thefe  three  kinds.  Some 
again,  by  too  nicely  diftinguifhing 
obfeure  and  manifeft  motions  ofbones, 
have  blended  the  fynarthrofls  and  diar-- 

• Proximus. 

f Longus. 

j,  Cutiij.vlit.KS. 
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th rolls, and  from  thence  have  branched 
out  the  different  compound  fpecies 
articulations  that  may  be  formed  of 
them  fo  far,  that  they  could  find  no 
examples  in  the  body  toilluftrate  them 
by.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate more  of  the  jarring  opinions,  and 
it  w ould  be  far  more  fo  to  give  a de- 
tail of  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  dif- 
putants.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
Pofe,  tiiat  it  is  underftood  in  what 
fenfe  I take  thefe  technical  terms, 
which  I do  in  the  following  manner  t 

When  I mention  the  fymphyfis  or 
fynarthrofis,  or  any  fpecies  of  them, 

I ft',  all  always  underhand  them  ac- 
cording to  the  explication  already- 
given  of  them.  Put  though  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  diarthroiis,  or 
articulation  of  moveable  bones  has 
been  alinoft  univerfally  received;  yet, 
feeing  it  does  not  comprehend  all  the 
moveable  articulations  of  the  body, 
and  one  of  its  fpecies  does  not  anfwer 
to  any  notion  we  can  have  of  the  con^ 
junction  of  tw;o  bones,'  I muft  beg 
leave  to  change  the  definitions  and, 
kinds  of  thefe  joints. 

I would  call  diartbrhjis  that  con- 
junction of  bones,  whereby  they  are 
fitted  for  motion,  being  each  covered 
with  a frnooth  cartilage,  connected  by 
one  or  more  common  ligaments,  and 
lubricated  with  liquor  at  rhe  conjoined 
parts.  In  which  definition,  I have 
no  regard  to  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  they  really  do  perform  ; the 
motion  being  often  confined  or  en- 
larged by  fome  other  caufe  not  im- 
mediately depending  on  the  frame  of 
the  two  furfaces  of  the  bones  forming 
the  particular  joipt  which  then  is  con- 
fidered, 

The  firft  fpecies  of  the  diarthrofis, 
viz.  the  enarthrofis,  or  ball  and  focket, 
I would  define  more  generally  than 
above,  that  articulation  where  a round 
head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a 
cavity  of  another,  and  confequently, 
without  fome  foreign  impediment,  is 
capable  of  motion  to  all  fides.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  to  be  fecn  in 
the  articulation  of  the  thigh-bone 
and  ofla  imiominata;  arm-bone  and 
P 2 fcapula ; 
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fcapula  ; aftragajus  and  os  naviculare  ; 
magnum  of  the  wrilf,  with  the  fca- 
phoides  and  Iunare  ; firft  bone  of  the 
thumb  with  the  fecond,  &c. 

The  ferond  fort,  or  the  arthrodia, 
differing  from  the  enarthroiis,  in  the 
preceding  account,  only  in  the  cavi- 
ty being  more  fuperficial,  which 
makes  no  elfential  difference,  efpe- 
cially  that,  in  the  recent  fubjed,  carti- 
lages or  ligaments  fupply  the  defi- 
ciency qf  bone,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  called,  with  Vefalius,*  that  Ar- 
ticulation of  two  bones  adapted  for 
motion,  where  it  is  not  at  firlt  fight 
obvious  which  of  the  two  has  the 
head  or  cavity,  or  where  they  are 
joined  by  plain  furfaces,  or  nearly  fo; 
fuch  is  the  conjunction  of  the  clavicle 
with  the  fcapula ; ofl'a  cuneiformia 
with  the  os  naviculare;  metatarfal 
bones  with  the  offa  cuneiformia,  &c. 
From  the  nature  of  this  fort  of  joint, 
it  is  plain,  that  very  great  motion 
cannot  be  allowed,  without  the  bones 
going  farther  out  of  their  natural 
fituation  than  is  convenient  or  fate. 

" G inglim  us  I would  reckon  that 
articulation,  by  the  foriq  of  which  the 
motion  of  the  joined  bones  niuft  be 
chiefly  confined  to  two  directions, 

which  hinges  of  doors  are. 

T he  firit  fpecies  of  this  is  the  tro- 
choides,  when  one  bone  turns  on  ano- 
ther, as  a wheel  does  on  its  axis : 
Thus  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck 
moves  on  the  tooth-like  procefsof  the 
fecond.  7 his  is  the  molbproper  kind 
of  ginglimus. 

r\  he  fecond  fpecies  fhoujd  be  efleem- 
ed  that  articulation  where  feveral  pro- 
minent and  hollow  furfaces  of  two 
bones  move  on  each  other,  within  the 
fame  common  ligament ; as  in  the 
knee,  elbow.  Sec. 

7 he  third  fort  of  ginglimus  is,  when 
two  bones  are  articulated  to  each 
other  at  different  parts,  with  a diitind 
apparatus  of  the  motory  machines  at 
each  ; fuch  is  the  articulation  of  the 
os  occipitis  with  the  firfl  vertebra  of 
t c neck  ; of  an}'  two  contiguous  ver- 
tebras, by  their  oblique  proceffes ; of 

* De  co  rp.  human,  fabrica.  Jib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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the  ribs  with  the  bodies  and  tranfvcrfp 
proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  ; of  the  ra- 
dius with  the  ulna,  tibia  with  the 
fibula,  altragalus  wdth  the  calcaneum. 
Sec. 

I would  entirely  throw  out  what  is 
commonly  called  the  third  kind  of 
ginglimus ; for,  in  examining  the 
conjunction  of  a bone  with  two  others, 
as  in  the  common  example  of  a verte- 
bra joined  with  the  one  above  and  be- 
low, the  connection  of  the  middle  one 
with  each  of  the  other  two  ought  to. 
be  confidered  feparately ; otherwife 
we  might  with  the  fame  propriety 
efteem  the  articulations  that  the  long 
bones,  the  femur,  tibia,  humerus.  See. 
have  at  their  different  ends,  as  one  ar- 
ticulation ; which  is  abfurd. 

If  the  moveable  bones  are  not  con- 
nected and  kept  firm  by  fome  ltrong 
fubilance,  they  M ould ’be  luxated  at 
every  motion  of  the  joints  ; and  if 
their  hard  rough  unequal  furfaces 
were  to  play  on  each  other,  their  mo- 
tion would  not  only  be  difficult,  but 
the  lofs  of  fubftance  from  attrition 
would  be  great.  7 herefoie  ligaments 
are  made  to  obviate  the  firit,  and  car- 
tilages to  prevent  the  othev  inconve- 
nience. But  becaufe  ligaments  and 
cartilages  turn  rigid,  inflexible,  and 
rough,  unlefs  they  are  kept  tnoift,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  proper  liquors  is 
fttpplied  for  their  lubrication,  and  to. 
preferve  them  in  a flexible  ifate. 

Seeing  thefe parts  are  fo  neceflary  to. 
the  articulations,  I fhall  nexteonfider 
their  ilruChtre,  fituation,  and  ufes,  fo 
far  as  they  are  fubfervient  to  the. 
bones,  and  their  motions. 

Ligaments*  are  white  flexible, 
bodies,  thicker  and  firmer  than  mem- 
branes, and  not  fo  hard  or  firm  as  car- 
tilages, without  any  remarkable  ca- 
vity in  their  fubltance,  difficultly 
flretched,  and  with  little  elafticity ; 
ferving  to  conned  one  part  to  ano- 
ther, or  to  prevent  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  fixed  from  being  removed  out 
of  that  fituation  which  is  ufeful  and 
fate. 

After  maceration  in  water,  the  1L 

* Ivyhr/xoi,  twpot,  copula,  vincula. 
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gaments  can  eafilv  be  divided  ; and 
each  ligamentous  layer  appears  com- 
pofed  of  fibres,  the  largelt  of  which 
are  difpoled  in  a longitudinal  direc- 
tion. 

d he  arteries  ot  ligaments  are  very 
confpicuous  after  a tolerable  injection, 
qnd  the  larger  trunks  of  their  veins  are 
fometimes  to  be  fecn  full  of  blood. 

Such  ligaments  as  form  the  iides  of 
cavities,  have  numerous  orifices  of 
their  arteries  opening  upon  their  in- 
ternal furface,  which  keep  it  always 
moiit.  If  we  rub  off  that  moifture, 
and  then  prefs  the  ligament,  we  can 
fee  the  liquor  oufing  out  from  fmall 
pores  ; and  we  can  force  thin  liquors 
injected  by  the  arteries  into  the  cavi- 
ties formed  by  ligaments. 

Thefe  exhalent  arteries  muft  have 
correfponding  abforbent  veins,  other- 
wife  the  cavities  would  foon  be  too 
full  of  liquor. 

Ligaments  then  muft  be  fnbjeCt  to 
the  difeales.  common  to  other  parts, 
where  there  is  a circulation  of  fluids, 
allowance  always  being  made  for  the 
fize  of  veffels,  nature  of  the  fluids, 
and  firmnefs  of  the  texture  of  each 
part. 

Authors  generally  fay,  that  liga- 
ments are  inlenfible  ; and  confequently 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  have  no 
nerves  bellowed  on  them ; but  the  vio- 
lent racking  pain  felt  on  the  leaft  mo- 
tion of  a joint  labouring  under  a 
rheumatifin,  the  feat  of  which  difeafe 
feems  often  to  he  in  the  ligaments,  and 
the  infufferable  torture  occafioned  by 
inciflons  of  ligaments,  and  by  a col- 
lection of  acrid  matter  in  a joint,  or 
by  tophi  in  the  gout,  would  per- 
faade  us,  that  they  are  abundantly 
fupplied  with  nerves. 

The  ligaments  which  conned!  the 
moveable  bones  commonly  rife  from 
the  conjunction  ot  the  epiphytes  of 
the  one  bone,  and  arc  inferted  into 
the  fame  place  of  the  other  ; or  where 
epiphyfes  arc  not,  they  come  out  from 
the  cervix,  and  beyond  the  fupercilia 
of  the  articulated  bones ; and  after 
fuch  a manner,  in  both  cafes,  as  to 
include  the  articulation  in  a purfe  pr 
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bag,  with  this  difference,  depending 
on  their  dilferent  motions,  that  where 
the  motion  is  only  to  be  in  two  di- 
rections, the  ligaments  are  ftrongclt 
on  thole  fid-'s  towards  which  the 
bones  are  not  moved  ; and  when  a 
great  variety  of  motions  isdefigned  to 
be  allowed,  the  ligaments  are  weaker 
than  in  the  former  fort  ofarticulations, 
and  are  nearly  of  the  fame  itrength  all 
round. 

Part  of  the  capfular  ligaments  is 
compofedot  the  periolteum, continued 
from  one  bone  to  another,  as  was  ob 
ferved  p.  7,  and  their  internal  layer  is 
continued  on  the  parts  of  the  bone 
or  cartilage  which  the  ligament  in- 
cludes.* 

Befldcs  thefe  common  capfular  li- 
gaments of  the  joints,  there  arc  parti- 
cular ones  in  feveral  places,  either  for 
the  firmer  connection  of  the  articu- 
lated bones,  or  for  reitraining  and 
confining  the  motion  to  fome  one  fide; 
fuch  are  the  crofs  and  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  knee,  the  round  one  of 
the  thigh.  See. 

From  this  account  of  the  ligaments, 
we  may  conclude,  that,  cater  is  pari- 
bus, in  whatever  articulation  the  liga- 
ments are  few,  long,  and  weak,  the 
motion  is  more  free  and  quick  ; but 
luxations  happen  frequently : and, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  ligaments 
are  numerous,  fhort,  and  ftrong,  the 
motion  is  more  confined  ; but  fuch  a 
joint  is  lels  expofed  to  luxations.d — 
Whence  we  may  judge  how  neceffary 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  different  liga- 
ments, and  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  on  them  by  a luxation, 
when  it  is  to  be  reduced. 

Ligaments  alfo  fupply  the  place  9f 
bones  in  feveral  cafes  to  advantage. 
Thus  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  are  more 
fufely  fupportecl  below  by  ligaments 
than  they  could  have  been  by  bone. 
The  ligaments  placed  in  the  great 
holes  of  the  offa  innominata,  and  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and 

* Nefbit,  Ofteogen.  Philof.  Tranfadf.No. 
470.  feeft.  6. 

f Fabric,  ab  Aquapend.  de  articul.  part, 
utiiit,  pars  3. 
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lee,  afford  convenient  origin  to  muf- 
fles. Immoveable  bones  are  firmly 
connected  by  them  ; of  which  the  con- 
junction of  the  osfacrum  andinnomi- 
natum  is  an  example.  They  afford  a 
focket  for  moveable  bones  to  play  in, 
-as  wc  fee  part  of  the  aftragalus  does  on 
the  ligament  ftretched  from  the  heel- 
bone  to  the  fcaphoid. 

Numerous  inconveniences  may  a rife 
from  too  long  or  fhort,  ftrong  or 
weak,  lax  or  rigid  ligaments. 

' Cart ilages  * are  folid,  finooth, 
white,  elaftic  fubftances,  between  the 
hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments,  and 
covered  with  a membrane,  named 
fterichondri rim , which  is  of  the  fame 
ftrufture  and  ufe  to  them  as  the  peri- 
ofteum  is  to  the  bones. 

Cartilages  are  compofed  of  plates, 
which  are  formed  of  fibres,  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of 
bones  are  ; as  might  be  reafonably 
concluded  from  obferving  bones  in  a 
cartilaginous  fiate  before  they  offify, 
and  from  feeing,  on  the  other  hand, 
fo  many  cartilages  become  bony. 
This  may  be  ft  ill  farther  confirmed, 
by  the  exfoliation  which  cartilages 
are  fubjeft  to,  as  well  as  bones. 

The  perichondrium  of  feveral  car- 
tilages, for  example,  thofe  of  the  ribs 
and  larynx,  has  arteries  which  can  be 
equally  well  injefted  with  thofe  of  the 
periofteum;  but  the  veflels  of  that 
membrane  in  other  parts,  r.  g.  the  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  are  fmaller,  and  in 
none  of  them  does  injeftian  enter  deep 
into  the  fubfiar.ee  of  the  cartilages ; 
nav,  madder,  mixed  with  the  food  of 
animals,  does  not  change  the  colour 
of  cartilages,  as  it  docs  that  of  bones.f 

The  granulated  fiefh  which  rifes 
fram  the  ends  of  metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsi bones,  when  tlie  cartilage  exfo- 
liates, after  a finger  or  toe  has  been 
taken  off  at  the  firfi  joint,  is  very  fen- 
£ble,  from  which  the  exiflence  of 
nerves  in  cartilages  may'  be  inferred. 

* XovJjo?. 

i Philof.  Tranfaft.  No.  <142. art.  8.  No.  443. 
art.  2.  No.  457.  art.  4.  Moo.  de  1’acad.  ties 
sciences  1739  « i?4a.  Dduicef  de  eftum 
«allo» 
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While  cartilages  arc.  in  a natura. 
fiate,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  firfi, 
that  they  have  no  cavity  in  their  mid- 
dle for  marrow  ; fecondly,  that  their 
outer  furface  is  fofteft,  which  renders 
them  more  flexible  ; thirdly,  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  change  their  texture 
near  fo  much  by  acids  as  bones  do; 
and,  laftly,  that  as  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  cartilages  is  near  a third  Ids  than 
that  of  bones,  fo  the  cohefton  of  their 
feveral  plates  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  in 
bones : whence  cartilages  laid  bare  in 
wounds  or  ulcers,  are  not  only  more 
liable  to  corrupt,  but  exfoliate  much 
fooner  than  bones  do. 

Cartilages  feem  to  be  principally 
kept  from  oflifying,  either  by  being 
fubjefred  to  alternate  motions  of  flec- 
tion and  extenfion,  the  effefts  of 
which  are  very  different  from  any 
kind  of  fimple  prelfure,  or  by  being 
conftantly  moirtened.*  Thus  the  car- 
tilages on  the  articulated  ends  of  the 
great  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
moveable  ones  placed  between  the 
moving  bones  in  fome  articulations, 
which  arc  obliged  to  fuffer  many  and 
different  flections,  and  are  plentifully 
moiflened,  fcarce  ever  change  into 
bone  ; while  thofe  of  the  ribs,  and  la- 
rynx, arc  often  oflified.  The  middle 
angular  part  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  which  is  conftantly  in  an  alter- 
nate fiate  of  fleftion  and  extenfion,  by 
being  moved  in  refpiration,  is  always 
the  laft  of  becoming  bony.  In  the  la- 
rynx, the  epiglottis,  which  is  oftener 
bended  and  more  moiftened  than  the 
other  four  cartilages,  feldom  is  oflified, 
while  the  others  as  feldom  efcape it  in 
adults.  H 

The  cartilages  fubfervient  to  bones, 
are  fometimes  found  on  the  ends  of 
bones  which  are  joined  to  no  other ; 
but  are  never  wanting  on  theends,  and 
in  the  cavities  of  fuch  bones  as  are 
defigned  for  motion. + Cartilages  al- 
fo,  are  interpofed  between  fuch  other 
cartilages  as  cover  the  heads  and  cavi- 
ties ofarticulated  bones;  nay,  they  are 
alfo  placed  between  immoveable  bones. 

* Havers  Ofleolog.  nov. 

-f  Celf.  de  re  medic,  lib.  S.  cap,  1, 
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The  ufes  of  cartilages.  To  far  as 
they  regard  bones,  are  to  allow,  by 
their  fmoothnefs,  fuch  bones  as  are 
defigned  for  motion,  to  Hide  eafilv 
without  detrition,  while,  by  their 
flexibility,  they  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  feveral  figures  necella ry 
in  different  motions,  and,  by  their 
elafticity,  they  recover  their  natural 
pofition  and  lhape  as  foon  as  the  pref- 
iure  is  removed.  This  fpringy  force 
may  alfo  aflilt  the  motion  of  the  joint 
to  be  more  expeditions,  and  may  ren- 
der (hocks  in  running,  jumping,  & c. 
lefs.  To  thefe  cartilages  we  chiefly 
owe  thefecurity  of  the  moveable  arti- 
culations, for  without  them  the  bony 
fibres  would  fprout  out,  and  intimate- 
ly coalefce  with  the  adjoining  bone  ; 
whence  a true  anchylofis  mull  necef- 
farily  follow,  which  never  fails  to  hap- 
pen when  the  cartilages  are  eroded  by 
acrid  matter,  or  oflified  from  want  of 
motion  or  defeft  of  liquor,  as  we 
fee  often  happens  after  wounds  of  the 
joints,  paidarthrocace,  fcrophula,  and 
lpina  ventofa,  or  from  old  age,  and 
long  immobility  of  joints,*  Hence 
we  may  know  what  the  annihilation 
'is  which  is  faid  to  be  made  of  the  head 
of  a bone,  and  of  thecavityfor  lodg- 
ing it,  after  an  unreduced  fracture.t 
The  moveable  cartilages  interpofed  in 
joints  ferve  to  make  the  motions  both 
freer  and  more  fafe  than  they  would 
other  wife  be.  Thofe  placed  on  the 
ends  of  bones  that  are  not  articulated, 
as  on  the  fpine  of  the  os  illiuin,  bafe 
of  the  fcapula,  See.  ferve  to  prevent 
the  bonv  fibres  from  growing  out  too 
far.  Cartilages  foine times  lerve  as 
ligaments,  either  to  fallen  together 
bones  that  are  immovcably  joined, 
fuch  are  the  cartilages  between  the  os 
facrum  and  ofl’a  illium,  the  ofla  pubis, 
&c.  or  to  connect  bones  that  enjoy 
motion,  as  thofe  do  which  are  placed 
between  the  bodies  of  the  true  t'erre- 
brx,  &:c.  Cartilages  very  often  do 

* Columb.de  re  an  at.  lib.  i5-_  Tfeflandes 
Hilt,  de  l’.icad.  des  fctences,  1716.  Phil.  Tran- 
fa<ft.  No.  115.  Ibid.  No.  461.  tail.  lb. 

-f-  Hildam.  de  ichor,  ft  iwlicer.  acri  CsJC, 
cap.  5.  Ruyfch.  Thet.  8.  iso.  103.  Suhz- 
nr-m  In  aftPetropclit,  Tom.  2*  p-  *7 5* 
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the  office  or  bones  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  thele  la!l  could,  as  in  the- 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  thole  which  fup* 
ply  brims  to  cavities,  &c. 

Too  great  rhicknefs  or  thinnefs, 
length  or  (hortnels,  hardnefs  or  fup- 
plenefs,  of  cartilages,  may  therefore 
caufe  great  diforders  in  the  body. 

The  liquor  which  principally  ferves' 
to  moiften  the  ligaments  and  carti- 
lages of  the  articulations,  is  fuppliei 
by  glands,  which  are  commonly  fitu- 
ated  in  die  joint,  after  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  gently  preffed,  but  not 
deltroyed  by  its  motion.  By  this 
means,  when  there  is  the  greatelt  ne- 
ceffity  for  this  liquor,  that  is,  when 
the  molt  frequent  motions  are  per- 
formed, the  greateft  quantity  of  it 
mud  be  feparated.  Thefe  glands  aTe 
foft  and  pappy,  but  not  friable.  In 
fome  of  the  large  joints  they  are  of 
the  conglomerate  kind,  or  a great 
number  of  fmall  glandules  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  one  common  membrane. 
Their  excretory  dudts  are  long,  and 
hang  loofe,  like  fo  many  fringes, 
within  the  articulation ; which,  by 
its  motion  and  preflure,  prevents  ob- 
ftrudlions  in  the  body  of  the  gland  or 
its  excretories,  and  promotes  the  re- 
turn of  this  liquor,  when  fit  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veflels, 
which  mult  be  in  the  joints,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  cavities  of  the  body  ; 
and,  at  the- fame  time,  the  preflure 
on  the  excretory  dufts  hinders  a fu- 
psrfluous  unneceifary  lecretion,  while 
the  fimbriated  difpofition  of  thefe  ex- 
cretories docs  not  allow  any  of  the 
fecreted  liquor  to  he  pufhed  back, 
again  by  thefe  canals  towards  the 
glands.* 

Very  often  thefe  fountains  of  (limy 
liquor  appear  only  as  a net-work  of 
velTe’s.  Frequently  they  are  almolt 
concealed  bv  cellular  membranes, 
containing  the  fat ; and  fometimes' 
fmall  fitnple  mucous  foliiculi  may  be 
feen.d 

The  different  joints  have  thefe  or- 

* Cow  per,  Anatom,  explicit,  tab.  79. 

lit.  E.  E.  . , 

| Morgan.  AIvtrfar.  2.  ammad.zt. 
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pans  in  different  numbers  and  fixes  ; 
the  conglomerate  ones  do  not  vary 
ranch,  efpecially  as  to  fituation,  in 
the  fimilar  joints  of  different  bodies ; 
hut  the  others  are  more  uncertain. 

Upon  p re  fling  any  of  thefe  glands 
with  the  linger,  one  can  fquceze  out 
of  their  excretories  a mucilaginous 
liquor,  which  fomevvhat  rcfeinblcs 
the  white  of  an  egg,  or  ferum  of  the 
blood;  but  it  is  manifeftlv  fait  to 
thetafte.  It  does  not  coagulate  by 
acids,  or  by  heat,  the  ferum  does, 
but  by  the  latter,  turns  firft  thinner, 
and  when  evaporated,  leaves  only  a 
thin  fait  film. 

The  quantity  of  this,  mucilage, 
conftantly ' fupplied,  mull  be  very 
confiderable,  fince  we  fee  what  a 
plentiful  troublefome  difcharge  of 
glary  matter  follows  a wound  or  ul- 
cer of  any  joint ; of  which  liquor 
the  mucilage  is  a confiderable  part. 

The  vellels  which  fupply  liquors 
for  making  the  fecretion  of  this  mu- 
cilage, and  the  veins  which  bring 
back  the  blood  remaining  after  the 
fecretion,  are  to  be  fccn  without  any 
preparation;  and,  after  a tolerable 
injcflion  of  the  arteries,  the  glands 
are  covered  with  them. 

In  a found  date,  we  are  not  con- 
feious  of  any  fenfibility  in  thofe 
glands ; but,  in  forne  cafes  which  I 
have  feen,  when  they  inflame  and 
fuppurate,  the  molt  racking  pain  is 
felt  in  them  ; a melancholy,  though 
a fare  proof  that  they  have  nerves. 

Thefe  mucilaginous  glands  are 
commonly  lodged  in  a cellular  fub- 
flance  ; which  is  alio  to  be  obferved 
in  other  parts  of  the  bag  formed  by 
the  ligaments  of  the  articulation  ; and 
contains  a fatty  matter,  that  mu  it 
neccflarrly  be  attenuated,  and  forced 
through  the  including  membranes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  by  the 
jp  re  fibre  which  it  fullers  from  the 
moving  bones. 

If  then  the  oil  is  conveyed  from 
this  cellular  fubitar.ee ; and  if  the  at- 
i tenuated  marrow  pafles  from  the  can- 
celli  oi  the  bones  by  the  large  pores 
ntard.eir  ends,  or  in  their  cavities. 
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and  fweats  through  the  cartilages  there 
into  the  articulations  (whic  h it  mar, 
when  aflilled  by  the  conilant  heat  and 
adtion  of  the  body,  mdre  eafily  do, 
than  when  it  efcapes  through  the  corn- 
pad  fubftance  of  the  bones  in  a 
Ikeleton)  if,  I fay,  this  oil  is  fent  to 
a joint,  and  is  incorporated  with  the 
mucilage,  and  with  the  fine  lymph 
that  is  conftantly  oufingout  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fmall  arteries  dif- 
tributed  to  the  ligaments,  one  of  the 
fitted:  liniments  imaginable  'naff  be 
produced  ; for  the  mucus  diluted  by 
the  lymph  contributes  greatly  to  its 
lubricity,  and  the  oil  preferves  it 
from  hardening.  How  well  fuch  a 
mixture  ferves  the  purpofe  it  is  defign- 
ed  for,  Boyle  * tells  us  he  experienced 
in  working  his  air-pump  ; for  the 
fucker  could  be  moved  with  muah 
lefs  force  after  be  ng  moiirened  with 
water  and  oil,  than  when  he  ufed 
either  one  or  other  of  thofe  liquors  ; 
and  I believe  every  one,  at  firft  view, 
will  allow  the  diluted  mucilage  to  be 
much  prefer  ble  to  fimple  water. 

The  f\na<via,\  as  this  liquor,  corn- 
pofed  oroil,  mucilage,  and  lymph,  is 
commonly  now  called,  while  in  a 
found  Hate,  edecluallv  preferves  all 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  .articula- 
tions foft  and  flexible,  and  makes 
them  Aide  eafily  on  each  other,  by 
which  their  mutual  detrition  and 
over-heating  is  prevented,  in  the  man- 
ner daily  praftifed  in  coach  and  cart 
wheels,  by  befmearing  them  with 
greafe  and  tar. 

After  the  liquor  of  the  articulations 
becomes  too  thin  and  unferviceable. 
by  being  conftantly  pounded  and  rub- 
bed between  the  moving  bones,  it  is 
re-affumed  into  the  mafs  of  blood  by 
the  abforbent  vellels. 

When  the  fynovia  is  not  ru bbed be- 
twixt the  bones,  it  infpiflhtes.  And 
forcetimes,  when  the  head  of  a bone 
has  been  long  out  of  its  cavity,  this 
liquor  is  faid  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
the  bone  and  hinder  its  reduction ; or 

* Phyfico-mechanic  experim. 

■f  mucus,  eXuswia, 

if 
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if  a joint  continue*  long  unmoved,  it 
is  alio  laid  to  cement  the  bones,  and 
occafion  a true  anchyloiis.*  If  the 
fynovia  becomes  too  acrid,  it  erodes 
the  cartilages  and  bones ; as  the  lue9 
venerea,  fcurvy,  fcrophula,  or  fpina 
ventofa*  II  this  liquor  is  feparated 
in  too  fmall  quantity,  the  joint  be- 
comes (tiff;  and  when  with  difficulty 
it  is’moved,  a crackling  noife  is  heard, 
as  people  advanced  in  years  frequently 
experienced  If  the  mucilage  and 
lymph  are  depofited  in  too  great  quan- 
tity, and  the  abforbent  veffels  do  not 
perform  their  office  fufficiently,  they 
may  occafion  a dropfy  of  the  joints.j; 
From  this  fame  caufe  alfo  the  liga- 
ments are  often  fo  much  relaxed,  as 
to  make  the  conjun&ion  of  the  bones 

" Pare,  Chirurgie,  livre  15.  chap.  i3.  et 
livre  16.  chap.  5. 

-f-  Galen  de  u(u  part.  lib.  12. cap.  a.Fabrie; 
ab  Aquapend.  do  articul.  part,  utilitat.  pars 
3.  Bartholin.  Hiih  medic,  cent.  3 hift.  11. 

J Hildan.  de  ichoreet  mel  icqria  acri  Celfi. 
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very  weak  ; thence  arife  the  luxation? 
from  an  internal  caufe,  which  arc 
ealily  reduced,  but  difficultly  cured.* 
Frequently,  when  fuch  a fuperfluoua 
quauntity  of  this  liquor  is  pent  up,  it 
becomes  very  acrid,  and  oc'cafions  a 
great  train  of  bad  fymptoms ; fuch  as 
iwelling  and  pain  of  the  joints,  long 
finuous  ulcers  and  fiftulas,  rotten 
bones,  immobility  of  the  joints, 
inarcor  and  atrophia  of  the  whole 
body,  heftic  fevers,  &c.+  From  a 
depravity  in  the  blood  or  difeafes  in 
the  organs  that  furniffithe  fynovia  of 
tlie  joints,  it  may  be  greatly  changed 
from  its  natural  llate  ; it  may  be  pu- 
rulent after  inflammation,  mucous 
in  the  white  fwellings,  gelatinous  irf 
the  rheumatifm,  chalky  from  the 
gout,  &c. — hence  a great  variety  of 
diforders  in  the  joints.^ 

* Hipocrat.  de  locis  in  homine,  fee.  14.  et 
de  articul. 

■f  Hildan.de  ichore  et  meliceria  acri  Celfi. 

J See  Relmer  Difiert.  de  iungo  articular. 
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PART  II. 

OF  THE  SKELETON. 


H G H anx  dry  ftrbftance 
may  be  called  Jktlcton,  jet, 
a among  anatomills,  this  word 
is  univerfally  underftood  to  fignify 
the  tiones  of  animals  connected  to- 
gether, after  the  teguments,  mufcles, 
bowels,  glands,  nerves,  and  vefiels, 
are  taken  away.* 

A flceleton  is  faid  to  be  a natural 
one  when  the  bones  are  kept  together 
bv  their  own  ligaments;  and  it  is 
called  artificial,  when  the  bones  are 
joined  with  wire,  or  any  other  fub- 
iiance  which  is  not  part  of  the  crea- 
ture to  which  they  belonged.  Small 
fubjeCts.and  fuch  whofe  bones  are  not 
fully  olfilied,  are  commonly  prepared 
the  firft  way;  becaufe,  were  all  their 
parts  divided,  the  niceft  artift  could 
not  rejoin  them,  by  reafon  of  their 
fmallnefs,  and  of  the'  feparation  of 
rheir  u nullified  parts  ; whereas  the 

i ,'adavcris  crates. 


bones  of  large  adult  animals  are  feronr- 
eft  and  moft  conveniently  cleaned  when 
fingle,  and  are  eafliv  reftored  to,  and 
kept  in,  their  natural  fituation.  Some- 
times the  flceleton  of  the  fame  animal 
is  prepared  in  both  thefe  ways;  that 
is,  the  fmaller  bones  are  kept  together 
by  their  natural  ligaments,  and  the 
larger  ones  are  connected  by  wires,  or 
fome  fuch  fubftances. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  divifion 
and  particular  defeription  of  the  flce- 
leton, it  is  worth  while  to  remark, 
that  when  the  bones  are  put  into 
their  natural  fituation,  fcarce  any 
one  of  them  is  placed  in  a perpendi- 
cular bearing  to  another ; though 
the  fabric  compofed  of  them  is  fo 
contrived,  that,  in  an  ereCt  pofture, 
a perpendicular  line,  from  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  falls 
in  the  middle  of  their  common 
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bafc.* *  On  this  account,  we  can  flip- 
port  ourfelves  as  rirmlv  as  if  the  axis 
of  all  the  bones  had  been  a ftreight 
line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; 
and  we  have  much  greater  quicknefs, 
cafe,  and  firength/in  feveral  of  the 
moil  neceffary  motions  we  perform. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  where-ever  the 
bones,  on  which  any  part  of  our  body 
is  fultained,  decline  from  a ilreiglit 
line,  the  force  required  in  the  mufclfes, 
to  counterart  the  gravity  of  that  part, 
is  greater  than  otherwise  it  needed  to 
have  been  : but  then  this  isellertually 
provided  for  in  fuch  places  by  the 
number  and  ftrength  of  the  mufcles. 
So  long  therefore  as  we  remain  in  the 
fame  poilure,  a coniiderable  number 
of  mufcles  mull  be  in  a confiant  ilate  of 
contrartion ; which  we  know,  both 
from  reafon  and  experience,  mull  foon 
create -an  uneafy  fenfation.  This  we 
call  being  weary  of  one  poilure ; an 
inconvenience  that  we  Ihouldnot  have 
had  in  Handing  ereft,  if  the  bearing  of 
all  the  bones  to  each  other  had  been 
perpendicular  ; but  is  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  advantages  above- 
mentioned. 

The  human  Ikeleton  is  generally 
divided  into  the  head,  the  trunk,  the 
fuperior  and  the  inferior  extremities. 


V 


OF  THE  HEAD. 

BY  the  Head  is  meant  all  that  fphe- 
roidal  part  which  is  placed  above 
the  firfl  bone  of  the  neck.  It  there- 
fore comprehends  the  cranium  and 
benes  ol  the  face. 

The  cranium, f helmet,  or  brain- 
cafe,  confills  ol  feveral  pieces,  which 
form  a vaulted  cavity  for  lodging  and 
defending  the  brain  and  cerebellum, 
with  their  membranes,  vefl'cls,  and 
nerves. 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  contents.  Hence 
fuch  a variety  ol  its  fize  is  obferved 

* Cowper  Anat.  of  human  bodies,  explic. 
tab.  87.  SS.  , 

■f  Kcy/tt,  xJAsin,  calv?, 

calvaria,  cerebri  galea,  theca  ct  olla  capitis, 
teita  capitis,  fcucella  capitis. 


in  different  fubjerts;  and  hence  it  is 
neither  l'o  broad  nor  fo  deep  as  its 
forepart,  in  which  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain  arc  lodged,  as  it  is  be- 
hind, where  the  large  pollerior  lobes 
of  the  brain  and  the  whole  cerebcl-  ■ 
lum  are  contained. 

1 he  roundifh  figure  of  the-  fkull; 
which  makes  it  more  capacious,  and 
better  able  to  defend  its  contents  from 
external  injuries,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  equal  preflu rc  of  thefe  contained, 
parts,  as  they  grow  and  incrcafe  be- 
fore it  is  entirely  ollified.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  the  fides  of 
the  cranium  are  depreffed  below  a fphe- 
rical  furface  by  the  ft  rang  temporal 
mufcles,  vvhofe  artion  hinders  here 
the  uniform  protrufion  of  the  bones, 
which  is  more  equally  performed  in 
other  parts,  where  no  fuchlargemufcles 
are.  In  children,  whofe  mufcles  have 
not  arted  much,  and  confequently 
have  not  had  great  efferts  on  the  bones, 
this  depreflioii  is  not  fo  remarkable, 
and  therefore  their  heads  are  much 
rounder  than  in  adults.  Thefe  natu- 
ral caufes,  differently  difpofed  in  dif- 
ferent people,  produce  a great  variety 
in  the  lhapes  of  Ikulls,  which  is  Hill  in- 
creafcd  by  the  different  management  of 
the  heads  of  young  children  : fo  that 
one  may  know  a Turk’s  fkull  by  its 
globular  figure,  a German’s  by  its 
breadth  and  flatnefs  of  the  occiput, 
Dutch  and  Englifh  by  their  oblong 
lhapes,  See*  Two  advantages  are' 
reaped  from  this  flatnefs  of  the  fides  of 
the  cranium,  viz.  the  enlargement  of 
our  fphereof  vifion,  and  more  advan- 
tageous fltuation  of  our  ears,  for  re- 
ceiving a greater  quantity  of  found, 
and  for  being  lefsexpofed  to  injuries. 

The  external  furface  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cranium  is  very  fmooth 
and  equal,  being  only  covered  with 
the  periofleum  (common  to  all  the 
bones,  but  in  the  fkull  dqftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  pericranium)  the  thin 
frontal  and  occipital  mufcles,  their 
tendinous  eponewrofis,  and  with  the 
common  teguments  of  the  body ; w hik 
the  external  furface  of  its  lower  part 
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*as  numerous  riljngs,  depreflions,  and 
^°les,  which  afford  convenient  origin 
and  infertion  to  the  mufcles  that  are 
S°nneCted  to  it,  and  allow  fafe  pallage 
*°r  the  veffels  and  nerves  that  run 
through  and  near  it. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  fkull  is  commonly  finooth, 
except  where  the  veffels  of  the  dura 
mater  have  made  furrows  in  it,  while 
the  bones  were  foft.  Surgeons  fliQuld 
be  cautious  when  they  trepan  here, 
left,  in  fawing  or  raifing  the  bone 
where  fuch  furrows  are,  they  wound 
thefe  veffels.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  furface  of  feveral  fkulls,  there 
arelikewife  pits  of  different  magni- 
tudes  and  figures,  which  feem  to  be 
formed  by  fome  parts  of  the  brain  be- 
ing more  luxuriant  and  prominent  than 
others.  Where  thefe  pits  are,  the 
fkull  is  fo  much  thinner  than  any 
where  elfe,  that  it  is  often  rendered 
diaphanous,  the  two  tables  being 
clofely  compared  without  a diploe  ; 
the  want  of  which  is  fupplied  by  vef- 
fcls  going  from  the  dura  mater  into  a 
great  many  fmall  holes  obfervable  in 
the  pits.  Thefe  veffels  are  larger,  and 
much  more  confpicuous  than  any 
others  that  are  fent  from  the  dura  ma- 
ter to  the  fkull ; as  evidently  appears 
from  the  drops  of  blood  they  pour 
out,  when  the  fkull  is  raifed  from  the 
dura  mater  in  a recent  fubjed  ; and 
therefore  they  may  furnifh  a fufficient 
quantity  of  liquors  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  brjttle'nefs  of  this  thin  part.  The 
knowledge  of  fhefe  pits  fhould  teach 
furgeons  tp  few  cautioufiy  and  fiowly 
through  the  external  table  of  the  fkull, 
when  they  are  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trepan  ; fince,  in  a patient 
whofe  cranium  has  thefe  pits,  the  dura 
mater  and  brain  may  be  injured,  before 
the  inftrurr.ent  has  pierced'  near  the 
ordinary  thicknefs  of  the  table  of 
the  skull.  The  internal  bafe  of  the 
skull  is  extremely  unequal,  for  lodg- 
ing the  feveral  parts  and  a,  pendices  of 
the  brain  and  cerebellum  , and  allow- 
ing paffege  and  defence  tp  the  veffels 
and  nerves  that  go  into,  or  come  out 
from,  thefe  parts. 


K E L E T O Nt 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  com- 
pofed  of  two  tables,  and  intermediate 
cancelli,  commonly  called  their  diploe* 

The  external  table  is  thickeft ; the 
inner,  from  its  thinnefs  and  confe- 
quent  brittlenefs,  has  got  the  name  of 
vitrea.  Whence  we  fee  the  reafon  of 
thofe  mifehievous  confequences  which 
fo  often  attend  a collection  of  matter 
in  thq  diploe,  either  from  an  external 
or  an  internal  caufe,  before  any  fign 
of  fuch  a collection  appears  in  the  te- 
guments that  cover  the  part  of  the 
skull  where  it  is  lodged.f 

The  diploe  has  much  the  fame  tex- 
ture and  ufes  in  the  skull,  as  the  can- 
celli have  in  other  bones. 

The  diploe  of  feveral  old  fubjeCts 
is  fo  obliterated,  that  fcajxe  any  vef- 
tigeof  it  can  be  feen  ; neither  is  it 
obfervable  in  fome  of  the  hard  craggy 
bones  at  the  bafe  pf  the  skull.  Hence 
an  ufeful  caution  tp  furgeons  who 
trufl  to  the  bleeding,  want  of  refin- 
ance, and  change  of  found,,  as  certain 
marks  in  the  operation  pf  the  trepan, 
for  knowing  when  their  intlrument 
has  fewed  through  the  firit  table, 
and  reached  the  diploe. :£  In 
other  people,  the  diplpp  becomes  of 
a monitrous  thicknefs,  while  the  tables 
of  the  skull  are  thinner  than  paper. 

The  cranium  confiffe  pf  eight 
bones,  fix  of  which  are  faid  to  be 
proper,  and  the  other  two  are  reckoned 
common  to  it  and  to  the  face.  The 
fix  proper  are,  the  os  frontis,  two 
op  par  id  alia,  two  op  temporum , 
and  the  os  occipitis.  The  common 
are  the  os  ctbmoides  and  fpbenoides. 

The  os  frontis  forms  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  vault  ; the  two  ofia  parie- 
talia  form  the  upper  and  middle  part 
of  it ; the  ofia  temporum  compofe 
the  lower  p;  rt  of  the  fides;  the  os 
occipitis  makes  the  whole  hinder  part, 
and  fome  of  the  bafe ; the  os  ethmoi- 
des  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the 

* MedituJlium  commifiura. 

i Bonct.  Sepulcret  . anac.  lib.  i.  fe£>.  r 
obf.96.  — IO-3, 

I Bartholin,  anat.  icform.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 
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bafe,  and  the  os  fphenoides  is  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Thefe  bones  are  join- 
ed to  each  other  by  five  futures;  the 
names  of  which  are,  the  coronal, 
Jambdoid,  fagittal,  and  two  fqua- 
mous. 

The  coronal  * future  is  extended 
over  the  head,  from  within  an  inch  or 
fo  of  the  external  canthus  of  one  eye, 
to  the  like  difiance  from  the  other; 
which  being  near  the  place  where  the 
ancients  wore  their  vittae,  corona?, 
or  garlands,  this  future  has  hence  got 
its  name.  Though  the  indentations 
of  this  future  are  confpicuous  in  its 
upper  part,  yet  an  inch  or  more  of  its 
end  on  each  fide  has  none  of  them  ; 
for  it  is  fquamous  and  fmooth  there. 

The  lambdoidal  + future  begins 
fome  wav  below,  and  farther  back 
than  the  vertex  or  crown  of  the  head, 
whence  its  two  legs  are  ftretched  pb- 
liqueb-  downwards,  and  to  each  fidg 
in  form  of  the  Greek  letter  a,  and 
are  now  generally  faid  to  extend 
themfelves  in  the  bafe  of  the  skull; 
but  formerly  anatomifts  | reckoned 
the  proper  lambdoid  future  to  termi- 
nate at  the  fquamous  futures,  and 
what  is  extended  at  an  angle  down 
from  that  on  each  fide,  where  the 
indentations  are  lefs  confpicuous 
than  in  the  upper  pa  t of  the  future, 
they  called  additantentum  future e 
lambdoidis .|| 

This  future  is  fometimes  very  ir- 
regular, being  made  up  of  a great 
many  fmall  futures,  which  furround 
fo  many  little  bones  that  are  generally 
larger  and  more  confpicuous  on  the 
external  furface  pf  the  Ikull,  than  in- 
ternally. Thefe  bones  are  generally 
called  triquetra  or  Wormiana ; but 
fome  other  name  ought  to  be  given 
them,  for  they  are  not  always  ol  a 
triangular  figure;  and  older  anato- 
mifts £ than  Glaus  Wormitts  **  have 

* Zt £$a*a“a,  arcualis,  puppis. 

"t  Laqdae,  prora:  hypfylcides. 

£ Vefal.  Anat.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

(I  Lambdoides  harmonialis,  lambdoides 
inferior,  occipites  corona.  , „ 

■ Euftach.  Oflium dxamen.  Baunm  cheat- 

» KU  - #>  P-iour  in  f-f  mnOCrUt*  C.C 
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at.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Paaw  in  Hippocrat.  de 
lner.  cap.  p.  56. 


ncr.  cap.  p.  56. 

T Muteum,  lib.  3.  cap.  10. 


efcribed  them.  The  fpecific  virtue 
which  thefe  bones  were  once  thought 
to  have  in  the  cure  of  the  epilepiy* 
is  not  now  aferibed  to  them  ; and  ana- 
tomifts generally  agree,  that  their  for- 
mation is  owing  to  a greater  number 
of  points  than  ordinary  of  offification 
m the  fkull,  or  to  the  ordinary  bones 
ol  the  cranium  not  extending  their  of- 
fification far  enough  or  foon  enough  j 
in  which  cafe,  the  unollificd  interllice 
bet  een  fuch  bones  begins  a feparate 
ollificationin  oneor  more  points ; from 
which  the  oflification  is  extended  to 
form  as  many  diftintf  bones  as  there 
were  points  that  are  indented  into  the 
large  ordinary  bones,  and  into  each 
other.  Probably  thofe  children  who 
have  a large  opening  in  this  place  at 
their  birth,  will  have  the  largeft  ofta 
triquetra.  To  confirm  this  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  little  bones, 
we  may  remark,  that  fuch  bones  are 
fometimes  fecn  in  other  futures,  as 
Well  as  in  the  lambdoid.f  and  they  are 
fpmetimes  in  one  table  of  the  Ikull, 
and  not  in  the  other.]: 

The  fagittal  future  ||  is  placed  lon- 
gitudinally in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  fkull,  and  commonly  ter- 
minates at  the  middle  of  the  coronal, 
and  of  the  lambdoid  futures ; between 
which  it  is  faid  to  be  placed,  as  an  ar- 
row is  between  the  firing  and  bow. 
However,  thisfutureis  frequently  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  of  the  os 
fronds,  down  to  the  root  of  the  nofe; 
which,  fome  § fay  oftener  happens  in 
women  than  men;  but  others**  alledge, 
that  it  is  to  be  met  with  more  frequent- 
ly in  male  fkulls  than  in  female  : 
among  the  lkulls  which  I have  feen 
thus  divided,  the  female  are  the  molt 

* Bauhin.  et  Paaw.  ibid.  Bartholjn.  Anat 
reform,  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  Hildan.  Epiftol.  65. 

f See  Examples  in  Vefal.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
fig.  4.  Paaw.  in  Hippocrat.  de  cap.  vuln. 
Bartholin.  Hift.  anat. cent.  1.  hift.  5i.Ruyfch. 
Muf.  anat.  Sue  Trad.  d’Oftcolog.  p.  47; 

^ Hunald.  in  Mem.  de  l'acad.  des  fcicnces, 
1730. 

II  ’PaCJofi the,  o&XaiV  iTrfvywra,  Inftar 
virgae.  nervalis,  in  Aar  teli,  inftar  veru,  fc- 
cundum  capitis  longitpdinem  prorepens,  con- 
;ungens,  columnalis,  reifta,  acualis.  1 

<N  Riolan.  Coniment.de  oftib.  cap.  8. 

**  Vefal.  lib.  i.eap.  6.  et  in  epitome. 

nu.ncro  is. 
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numerous.  Several  * have  delineated 
and  deferibed  the  fagittal  future,  fume- 
times  dividing  the  occipital  bone  as 
far  down  as  the  great  hole  through 
■which  the  medulla  fpinalis  paffes. 
This  I never  faw. 

In  fome  old  fkulls  that  are  in  my 
poffeffion,  there  is  fcarce  a veftige  of 
any  of  the  three  futures  which  I have 
now  deferibed.  In  other  heads,  one 
or  two  of  the  futures  only  difappear; 
hut  I never  could  difco'ver  any  fealbn 
for  thinking  them  difpofed  in  fuch 
different  manners  in  fkulls  of  different 
fhapes,  as  fome  ancients  alledge  they 
are.d 

The  fqyamous  agglutinations,  or 
falfe  futures,|'  are  one  on  each  fide,  a 
little  above  the  ear,  of  a femicircular 
figure,  formed  by  the  over-lopping  (like 
one  fcale  upon  another)  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  temporal  bones  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  parietal,  where,  in 
both  bones,  there  are  a great  many 
fmall  riitngs  and  furrows,  which  are 
indented  into  each  other  ; though 
thefe  inequalities  do  not  appear  till 
the  bones  are  feparated.  In  fome  fkulls 
indeed,  the  indentations  here  are  as 
confpicuous  externally  as  in  other  fu- 
tures ;||  and  what  is  commonly  called 
the  pofterior  part  of  this  fquamous  fu  - 
turc,  always  has  the  evident  fcrrated 
form  ; and  therefore  is  reckoned  by 
fome  § a diftintt  future,  under  the 
name  of  additamcntttm  pojleritts  futu- 
TfC  fijMiinafa-.  J hn\  e feen  tOo  fqua- 
mous futures  on  the  fame  temple,  with 
a femicircular  piece  of  bane  between 
them.** 

We  ought  hereto  remark,  that  the 
true  fquamous  fort  of  future  is  not 
confined  to  the  conjunTionof  the  tem_ 
poral  and  parietal  bones,  but  is  made 

* Vefil.  Ii!>.  i.  cap.  3.  ficr.  -5.4.  et  in  text 
cap.  6.  1’aaw.  in  CVlf.de  re  medic,  cap.!. 
Laurent.  Wiff.  anat.  lib. 2.  cap.  16. 

+ Hippocrat.  de  vulner.  capitis,  fc£h  1. 
Galen,  de  offib.  et  de  u u part.  lib.  9.  cap.  17. 

4 AtvTi'fcEi$ri,  rBooTHOM  r.i/ata  ac-O't  a*pin  t, 

teniporales,  ccrticales,  mendofa-,  harmonl- 
ak  ?,  cqnitniirura  in  u nevioin. 

t|  I'olumb.  de  re  amt.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Dio- 
uj.,  Anat.  3.  demo  nil.  tics  os. 

4 Albin.  de  offib.  fedt.  34. 

x*  but  Trad,  d'ofteclog.  p.  4S. 
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ufe  of  to  join  all  the  edges  of  bones  on 
which  each  temporal  mufcle  is  plac- 
ed :*  for  the  two  parts  of  the  fphe- 
noidal  future  which  arc  continued 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  common 
fquamous  future  juft  now  deferibed, 
of  which  one  runs  perpendicularly 
don  nwards,  and  the  other  horizontally 
forwards,  and  alfo  the  lower  part  of 
the  coronal  future  already  taken  notice 
of,  may  all  be  juftlv  faid  to  pertain 
to  the  fquamous  future.  Tin?  manner 
how  I imagine  this  fort  of  future  is 
formed  at  thefe  places  is,  that  by  the 
adlion  of  the  ft rong  temporal  mufelea 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  preffure  of  the 
brain  on  the  other,  the'  bones  are 
made  fo  thin,  that  they  have  not  large 
enough  furfaces  oppofed  to  each  other 
to  ftop  the  extenfion  of  their  fibres  in 
length,  and  thus  to  caufe  the  common 
ferrated  appearance  of  futures  explain- 
ed before,  but  the  narrow  edge  of 
the  one  bone  Hides  over  the  other. 
The  fquamous  form  is  alfo  more  con- 
venient here;  becaufe  fuch  thin  edges 
of  bones,  when  accurately  applied 
one  to  another,  have  fcarce  any  rough 
furface  to  obftrutl  or  hurt  the  mufcle 
in  its  contraction  ; which  is  ftill  far- 
ther provided  for,  by  the  manner  of 
laying  thefe  edges  on  each  other;  for 
on  viewing  their  outfide,  we  fee  the 
temporal  bones  covering  the  fphenoi- 
dal  and  parietal,  and  this  laft  fupport- 
ing  the  fpenoidal,  while  both  mount 
on  the  frontal;  from  which  difpofi- 
tion  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  tem- 
poral mufcle  is  contracting,  which  is 
the  only  time  it  prefles  flrongly  in  its 
motion  on  the  bones,  its  fibres  Hide 
ealily  over  the  external  edges.  Another 
advantage  ftill  in  this  is,  that  all  this 
bony  part  is  made  ftronger  by  the 
bones  thus  fupporting  each  other. 

The  hones  of  the  Ikull  are  joined  to 
thofe  of  the  face,  by  fchyndelcfis  and 
futures.  The  fchyndelefis  is  in  the 
partition  of  the  nole.  The  futures 
faid  to  be  common  to  the  cranium  ai\d 
face  are  five,  viz.  the  ethmoidal,  fphe- 
noidal,  tranfverle,  and  two  zygoma- 

* Vefnl.  Annt.  lib.  j.  cap.  6.  Winflow* 
Mem.  dcTacad.  des  fciences,  1720. 
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tic.  Parts  however  of  thefe  futures 
are  at  the  junction  of  only  the  bones  of 
the  lkull. 

The  ethmoidal  and  fphenoidal  fu- 
tures furround  the  bones  of'  thefe 
names  ; and  in  fame  places  help  to 
make  up  other  futures,  particularly 
the  fquamous  and  tranfverfe  ; and  in 
other  parts  there  is  but  one  future  com- 
mon to  thefe  two  bones. 

The  tranfverfe  future  is  extended 
quite  acrofs  the  face,  from  the  external 
canthusof  one  orbit  to  the  fame  place 
of  the  other,  by  finking  from  the  can- 
thus  down  the  outfide  of  the  orbit  to 
its  bottom  ; then  mounting  upon  its 
inlide,  it  is  continued  by  the  root  of 
the  nofe  down  the  internal  part  of  the 
other  orbit,  and  rifes  up  again  on  its 
outfide  to  the  other  canthus.  It  may 
be  here  remarked,  that  there  are  fome 
interruptions  of  this  future  in  the 
courfe  I have  defcribed  ; for  the  bones 
are  not  contiguous  every  where,  but 
are  feparated,  to  leave  holes  aftd  aper- 
rures,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  zygomatic  futures  are  one  on 
each  fide,  being  fhort,  and  Hunting 
from  above  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  to  join  a procefs  of  the 
cheek-bones  to  one  of  the  temporal 
bones,  which  acjyances  towards  the 
face  ; fo  that  the  two  precedes  thus 
united,  form  a fort  of  bridge,  or  ju- 
gum,  under  which  the  temporal  mufcle 
pafles ; on  which  account  the  precedes 
and  future  joining  them,  have  been 
called  zygomatic. 

It  mull  be  obferved  that  the  inden- 
tations of  the  futures  do  not  appear  on 
the  indde  of  the  cranium,  by  much 
fo  drong  as  on  the  outfide;  but  the 
bones  feem  almod  joined  in  a dreight 
line,  nay,  in  fome  fkulls,  the  internal 
furface  is  found  entire,  while  the  fu- 
tures are  manifed  without ; which 
may  poflibly  be  owing  to  the  lefs  ex- 
tent of  the  concave  than  of  thecon- 
* vex  furface  of  the  cranium,  whereby 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  fide  would  be 
firctched  farther  out  at  the  edges  of 
the  bones,  than  the  exterior  ones,  il 
they  were  not  redded.  The  refinances 
arc  the  fibres  of  the  oppofite  bone,  the 
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parts  within  the  lkull,  anil  die  diploei 
of  which  the  lad  being  the  weakelt, 
the  moll  advanced  fibres,  or  feme, 
run  into  it,  and  leave  the  contiguous 
edges  equal,  and  more  ready  to  unite:, 
whereas  the  feme  of  the  external  ta- 
ble have  (pace  enough  for  their  ad- 
million  between  die  fibres  of  the  op- 
polite  bone,  and  therefore  remain  of 
the  indented  form,  and  are  lefs  liable 
to  the  concretion,  whereby  the  futures 
are  obliterated.*  By  this  mechanifm 
there  is  no  rilk  of  the  lharp  points  of 
the  bones  growing  inwards,  dnee  the 
external  feme  of  each  of  the  c6n- 
joined  bones  red  upon  the  internal 
fmooth-edged  table  of  the  other  ; and 
external  forces  applied  to  thtfe  parts 
are  drongly  refilled,  becaufe  the  fu- 
tures cannot  yield,  unlefs  the  fer- 
rated  edges  of  the  one  bone,  and  the 
plain  internal  plate  of  the  other,  are 
broken.f 

The  advantages  of  the  futures  of 
the  cranium  are  thefe  : — i.  That  this 
capfula  is  more  eafily  formed  and  ex- 
tended into  a fpherical  figure,  than  if 
it  had  been  one  continued  bone. 
2.  That  the  bones  which  are  at  fome 
didance  from  each  other  at  birth, 
might  then  yield,  and  allow  to  the 
head  a change  of  diape,  accommo- 
dated to  the  padage  it  is  engaged  in. 
Whence,  in  hard  labour  of  child-bed, 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  indead  of 
being  only  brought  into  contadl,  are 
fometimes  made  to  mount  one  upon 
the  other.  3.  It  is  alledged,  that 
through  the  futures,  there  is  a tranf- 
pi ration  of  deams  from  the  brain, 
which  was  the  old  do&rine  ; or  fome 
communication  of  the  vefiels  without, 
and  of  thofe  within  the  lkull,  larger 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
cranium,  according  to  fome  moderns  ; 
and  therefore  eucuphae,  fomentations, 
cataplafms,  cephalic  phlters,  blillers, 
are  applied,  andifluesare  eroded,  or 
cut  in  the  head,  at  thofe  places  where 
the  futures  are  longed  in  forming* 

* Hunauld,  Menvoires  de  l’acad.  des  fei- 

ences,  1730.  . . , . . 

f Window,  Memoires  de  1 acad.-  des  lci- 

ences,  1720.  , 
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and  where  the  connexion  of  the  bones 
is  afterwards  loofeft,  for  the  cure  of 
a phrenitis,  mania,  inveterate  head- 
ach,  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  head.  The  favourers 
of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfpi ration,  or 
communication  of  veflelsat  the  futures, 
endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  obfervations 
of  perfons  fubjeit  to  head-achs  which 
caufed  death,  from  the  futures  being 
too  clofely  united.*  4.  That  the  du- 
ra mater  may  be  more  firmly  fufpend- 
ed  by  its  proceffes,  which  infinuate 
themfelves  into  this  conjunction  of 
the  bones  ; for  doing  this  equally,  and 
where  thegreateft  hecelfity  ofadhefion 
is,  the  futures  are  difpofed  at  nearly 
equal  diltances,  and  the  large  refer- 
voirs  of  blood,  thefinufes,  are  under 
or  near  them.  r.  That  fradlures 
might  be  prevented  from  reaching  fo 
far  as  they  would  in  a continued  bony 
fubilance.  6.  That  the  connection 
at  the  futures  being  capable  of  yield- 
ing, the  bones  might  be  allowed  to 
feparate ; which  has  given  great  relief 
to  patients  from  the  violent  fymptoms 
which  they  had  before  this  feparation 
happened.h  And  it  feems  reafonahle 
to  believe,  that  the  opening  of  the 
futures  was  of  great  benefit  to  feveral 
others  who  were  rather  judged  to  have 
been  hurt  by  it  for  we  mu  if  think, 
that  the  confequences  of  fuch  a force 
aCting  upon  the  brain,  as  was  capable 
of  thrufling  the  bones  afunder,  mud 
have  been  fatal,  unlefs  it  had  been 
thus  yielded  to. 

Having  gone  through  the  general 
ftruCture  of  the  cranium,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  each  bone  of  which 
that  brain-cafe  confifts,  in  the  order 
in  which  I firft  named  them. 

The  OS  FRONT!  S ||  has  its  name 

* Columh.  de  re  anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Ver- 
auc.  nouvelle  ofteologie.  chap.  14.  Dionis. 
.Anat.  3.  demonftr.  des  os. 

+Ephemerid.  Germanic,  dec.  i.ann.4.  et  e. 
obferv.  33  3 

X Ephemorid.  Germ.  dec.  2.  ann.  9.  obf. 
230.  Ibid.  cent.  10.  obf.  31.  Vander  Linden 
Median,  pliyf.  cap.  8.  art.  4.  fe£h  16.  Hildan 
Obferv.  cent.  1.  obf.  1.  cent.  2.  obf.  7.  Bauchin 
Theat.  anat.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Pechlin.  Obferv. 
lib.  2.  obferv.  30. 

||  MfTM7r«,  YS-Ay/xa,  coron?le,  inrerecun- 
dum,  puppis,  fenfus  communis,  fincipitis. 
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from  its  being  the  only  bone  of  that 
part  of  the  face  we  call  the  forehead , 
though  it  reaches  a good  deal  farther. 
It  has  fome  refemblance  in  lhape  to 
the  (hell  of  the  concha  hivalvls,  com- 
monly called  the  cockle ; for  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  convex  external- 
ly, and  concave  internally,  with  a 
ierrated  circular  edge;  while  the 
fmaller  part  has  proceffes  and  depref- 
fions,  which  make  it  of  an  irregular 
figure. 

The  external  furface  of  the  osfrontis, 
is  fiffooth  at  its  upper  convex  part, 
but  feveral  proceffes  and  cavities  are 
objervable  below  ; for,  at  each  angle 
of  -each  oibit,  the  bone  juts  out, 
to  form  four  proceffes,  two  internal, 
and  as  many  external  ; which,  from 
this  fituation,  may  well  enough  be 
named  angular.  Between  the  internal 
and  the  external  angular  proceffes  of 
each  fide,  an  arched  ridge  is  extended, 
on  which  the  eye-brows  are  placed. 
Very  little  above  the  internal  end  of 
each  of  thefe  fuperciliary  ridges,  a 
protuberance  may  be  remarked,  in 
moll  Ikulls,  where  there  are  large  ca- 
vities, called  fitiufes,  within  the  bone  ; 
of  which  hereafter.  Betwixt  the  in- 
ternal angular  proceffes,  a fmall  pro- 
cefs  rifes,  which  forms  fome  fhare  of 
the  nofe,  and  thence  is  named  nafal. 
Some  obferve  a protuberant  part  on 
the  edge  of  the  bone  behind  each  ex- 
ternal angular  procefs,  which  they 
call  temporal  proceffes ; but  thefe  are 
inconfiderable.  From  the  under  part 
of  the  fuperciliary  ridges,  the  frontal 
bone  runs  a great  way  backwards; 
which  parts  may  juftly  enough  be 
called  orb/tar  proceffes.  Thefe,  con- 
trary to  the  rell  of  this  bone,  are  con- 
cave externally,  for  receiving  the 
globes  of  the  eyes,  with  their  mufcles, 
fat,  &e. 

In  each  of  the  orbitar  proceffes,  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  fuperciliary 
ridges,  a confiderable  finuofity  is  oh- 
ferved,  where  the  glandula  innomi- 
nata  Galeni,  or  lachrymalis,  is  lodged. 
Behind  each  internal  angular  procefs, 
a fmall  pit  may  be  remarked,  where 
the  cartilaginous  pully  of  the  mufeu- 

lus 
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lus  obliqmis  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed. 
Betwixt  the  two  orbitaf  proMles, 
there  is  a large  difcontinuatio'n  of  the 
bone,  into  which  the  cribriform  part 
of  the  os  ethmoides  is  incaied.  The 
frontal  bone  frequently  has  little  Ca- 
verns tormed  in  it  here  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  ethmoid  bone.  Behind 
each  external  angular  procefs,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  frontal  bone  is  confidcrably 
deprcfied  where  part  of  the  temporal 
mufcle  is  placed* 

The  foramina,  or  holes*  obfcrva- 
ble  on  the  external  lurface  of  the  fron- 
tal bone,  are  three  in  each  fide.  One 
in  each  fuperciliarv  ridge,  a little  re- 
moved from  its  middle  towards  the 
nofe  ; through  which  a twig  of  the 
ophthalmic  branch  off  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  pafics  out  of  the  ofbit',  with  a 
fmall  nrteryfrom  the  ifittrnal  carotid* 
to  be  diltributed  to  the  tegurhents  and 
niufcles  of  the  forehead.  Thefe  vef- 
fels  in  fome  Ikulls  make  furrows  in  the 
os  frontis,  efpecially  in  the  bones  of 
children,  as  has  alfo  been  obfefved  of 
another  confiderable'veiTel  of  this  bone 
near  its  middle  ;*  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  aware  of  tranfverfe  inci- 
fions  on  either  fide  of  the  os  frontis, 
which  might  either  open  thefe  veflels 
or  hurt  the  nerves  while  they  are  yet 
in  part  within  the  bone  -;  for,  when 
veflels  are  thus  wounded,  it  is  difficult 
to  Hop  the  haemorrhage,  becaufe  the 
adhefiOn  of  a part  of  the  artery  to  the 
bone  hinders  its  contraction,  and  con- 
fequently  ftypticS  can  have  little  effetft; 
the  tides  of  the  furrow  keep  off  cora- 
prelling  fubltances  from  the  artery  ; 
and  we  would  wifh  to  fhun  cauteries 
or  efeharotics,  becaufe  they  make  the 
bone  carious  ; and  nerves,  when  thus 
hurt,  fometimes  pfoduce  violent  fymp- 
toms.  But,  to  return  to  the  fuperci- 
liary  foramina,  we  mult  remark,  that 
often,  inltead  of  a hole,  a notch  only 
is  to  be  feen : nay,  in  fome  ikulls, 
f.  arce  a veltige  even  of  this  Is  left ; in 
others,  both  hole?  and  notch  are  oo- 
fervable,  wl.cn  tire  nerve  and  artery 
run  feparately.  Frequently  a hole  is 

* Ruyfcli.  Muf.  anat.  thexa  D.  repoljt.  4. 
No.  3. 
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found  on  one  fide,  and  a notch  on 
the  other  ; at  other  times  we  fee  two 
holes  ; or  there  is  a common  hole 
w tlioiit,  and  two  diftinft  entries  in- 
ternally. 1 he  reafon  of  this  variety 
of  A hole,  notch,  depreffibn, or  fmooth- 
nefs,  in  th.e  fuperciliary  ridge,  is  the 
different  length  and  terifion  of  the 
nerves  and  veflels ; the  fliortcr  they 
ate,  the  more  tliy'y  are  funk  into  the 
bone  as  it  grows.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  infide  of  each  orbit,'  hard  by, 
or  in  the  tranfverfe  future,  there  is  a 
fmall  hole  for  the  pafluge  of  the  naful 
twig  of  the  firlt  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  arid  of  a branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  This'hole  is  fome- 
times  entirely  formed  in  the  os  fron- 
tis > in  ocher  Ikulls*  the  fides  of  it  are 
compofed  of  thislali  bone,  and  of  the 
os  planum.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  tile  name  of  orb- 1 arium  internum , 
though  e infer  ins  fhould  be  added,  be- 
eaufe'of  the  next,  which  is  Commonly 
omitted.  This,  which  may  be  called 
orbitariu'm  internum  pnfierius,  is  fuch 
another  as  the  former,  only  fmaller, 
and  about  an  inch  deeper  in:  the  orbit : 
through  it  a fmall. branch  of  the  ocular 
artery  paffes  to  the  nofe.  Befides  thefe 
fix,  there,  are  a great  number  of  fmall 
holes  obfervable  on  the  outer  furface 
of  this  bone,  particularly  in  the  two 
protuberances  above  the  eye-brows. 
Molt  of  thefe  penetrate  no  farther 
than  the  finufes,  or  than  the  diploe, 
if  the  firth fes  are  wanting;  though 
fometinyes  I have  feen  this  bone  fo  per- 
forated by  a vaft  number  of  thefe 
fmall  holes,  th  t,  placed  between  the 
eye  and  a clear  light,  it  appeared  like 
a fieve.  In  the  orbit  of  the  generality 
of  flceletons,  we  may  obferve  one,  two. 
Or  more  holes,  which  allow  a paffage 
tt)  a hog’s  brittle  through  the  tkuil. 
The  place,  lize,  and  number  of  thefe, 
ate  however  uncertain.  They  gene- 
rally ferve  for  the  tranfmiffion  of 
Imp  11  arteries  or  nerves. 

The  interna!  furface  of  the  os  fron- 
tis is  concave,  except  at  the  orbitar 
proccffes,  which  are  convex,  to.fup- 
port  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
This  furface  is  not  fo  fmooth  as  the 
F external! 
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External  ;•  for  the  larger  branches  of 
the  arteries  of  the  aura  mater  make 
fome  furrows  in  its  fides  and  back 
parts.  rl  he  finuofities  from  the  luxu- 
riant rifings  of  t-hc'  brain,  mentioned 
when  deferibing  the  general  ilrufture 
of  the  cranium,  are  often  very-  ob- 
•fervable  on  its  upper  part ; and  its 
lbwer  and  fore  parts  are  marked  with 
the  contortions  of  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.  Through  the  middle  of 
this  internal  furfacC,  where  always  in 
children , and  fometimes  in-  old  people, 
the  bone  is  divided,,  either"  a ridge 
ihmds  out,  to1  which  the  upper  edge  of 
the  falx  is  fattened,  or  a furrow  runs, 
in  which  the  upper  fide  of  the  fupe- 
rio?  longitudinal  finus  is  lodged:  on 
both  thefe  accounts chirUrgical  authors 
juftly  difeharge  the  application  of  the 
trepan  here.  The  realort  of  this  diffe- 
rence" in  fkulls,  is  alledged  by  fome" 
authors  to  be  this : that  in  thru  fkulls- 
the  ridge  ftrengthens  the  bones,  and  in 
thick  ones  tbere  is  no  occafion  for  it. 
To  this  way  of  accounting  for  this 
phoenomcnon,  if  may  ju-ftly  be  ob- 
jected, that  generally  very  thick  fkulls 
have  a large  fpine  here,  and  frequently 
thin  ones  have  only  a furrow.  Per- 
haps this  variety  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  rimes  of  complete  oflification 
of  thofe  parts  in  different  fubjefts  \ for 
Jf  the  two  fides  of  this  bone  meet  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  their  utmoft  extent 
of  growth,  they  unite  very  firmly,  and 
all  their  fibres  endeavour  to  itretch 
themfelves  oat  where  the  leaf!  refin- 
ance is,  that  is,  between  the  hemi- 
fpheres  of  the  brain.  To  fnpport  this 
feafoning,  we  may  remark,  that  thofe 
adults,  whofe  frontal  bone  is  divided 
by  the  fagittal  futffre,  never  have  a 
fidge  in  this  place. 

Immediately  at  tire  toot  of  this 
ridge  or  furrow  there  is  a final!  hole, 
which  fdmetimes  pierces  through  the 
firft  table,  and,  in  other  fknfls,  opens 
into  the  fuperior  finus  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  within  the  nofe.  In  it  a Iktle 
procefs  of  the  falx  is  lodged,  and  a 
{mail  artery,  and  fometimes  a veia 
runs  ;*  and  the  fuperior  longitudinal 

• Mergagn.  Adverfar.  6.  anjmad.  31, 


finus  begins  here.  This  hole,  how- 
ever, is  oftei  not  entirely  proper  to 
the  os  frontis  ; for  in  feveral  fkulls, 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  formed  in  t’nc 
upper  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  crlita 
galli,  which  is  a-  procefs  of  the  eth- 
moid hone.* 

The  os  frontis  is  compofed  of  two 
tables,  and  an  intermediatediploe,  a» 
the  other  bones  of  the  cranium  arer 
and,  in  a middle  degree  of  tnicknefs 
between  the  os  occipitis  and  rhe  pari- 
etal bones  ; is  pretty  equally  denfe  all 
through,  except  at  the  orbitar  pre- 
cedes, where,  by  the  aftlon  of  the 
eye  on  one  fide,  and  preffureof  the 
lobes  of  the  brain  on  the  other,  it  is 
made  extremely  thin  and  diaphanous, 
and  the  meditullium  is  entirely  obli- 
terated. Since  in  this  place  there  i* 
fo  weak  a defence  for  the  brain,  the 
reafon  appears  why  fencers  efteem  a 
pu(h  rn.  the  eye  roortaLf 

The  diploe  is  alfo  exhauffed  in  thaS 
part  above  the  eye-brows,  where  the 
two  tables  of  the  bone  feparate,  by  the 
external  being  protruded  outwards,  to 
form  two  large  cavities,  called  finus 
frontalis.  Thefe  are  divided  by  a 
middle  perpendicular  bony  partition, 
1 heir  capacities  in  the-  fame  fubjeCf 
are  feldom  equal  -r  in  fome  the  right, 
in  others  the  left  is  brgeit.  And  in 
different  bones  their  fize  is  as  incon- 
ffant  ; nay,  I have  examined  fome, 
where  they  were  entirely  wanting 
which  oftener  happens  in  fuch  as  have 
a flat  forehead,  and  whofe  fagittal 
future  is  continued  down  to  the  nofe, 
than  in  others.};  In  fome  fkulls,  be- 
fides  the  large  perpendicular  feptem, 
there  are  feveral  bony  pillars,  or  fhort 
partitions,  found  in  each  finus;  in 
others  thefe  are  wanting.  Bor  the  moft 
part  the  feptum  is  entire ; at  other 
times  it  is  difeontuwed,  and  the  two 
finufes  communicate.  When  the  fi- 
nufes  are  feen  in  fuch  fkulls  as  have  th* 
frontal  bane  divided  by  the  fagittal 

* Ingraff.  Comment,  in  Gaien.  de  oflib. 
cap.  1.  comment.  8. 

f Ruyfch  Obferv.  anat.  chir.  obferv.  54. 
Diemerbroeck.  Anat.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  -Bon£t«r 
Sepulch.  anat.  lib.  4.  fe£t  3.  obferv.  17. 

\ Eallop,  Expolit.  de  ofTfcus,  sap.  13. 

future. 
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fn'ture,  fhe  partition  dividing  thefe 
•cavities  is  cvn  ently  conipofed  of  two 
plates,  which  eafijy  feprare.  Each 
Iinus  commonly  opens  by  a roundilh 
fmall  hole,  at  the  inner  and  Iowct 
part  of  the  internal  angular  procefles, 
into  a iinus  formed  in  the  nofe,  at  the 
upper  and  hack  part  of  the  os  unguis; 
near  to  which  there  are  alfo  fome  other 
fn  all  finufes  of  this  bone,*  the  greater 
part  of  which  open  feparately  nearer 
the  feptum  nariinm,  and  often  they 
terminate  in  the  fame  common  canal 
T/ith  the  large  ones. 

In  a -natural  and  found  Hate,  thefe 
cavities  are  of  confulerable  advantage; 
for  the  organ  of  fmclling  being  thus 
enlarged,  the  effluvia  of  -odorous  bo- 
dies more  difficultly  efcape  it;  and 
their  impreffions  being  more  nume- 
rous, are  therefore  ftronger,  and  affeft 
the  organ  more.  ‘That  odorous  par- 
ticles may  be  applied  to  the  membrane 
of  the  finufes,  is  evident  from  the 
pain  felt  in  thi-s  part  of  the  forehead, 
when  the -effluvia  of  volatile  fpirits  or 
of  ftromg  aromatics,  are  drawn  up 
into  the  nofe  by  a quick  irifpiration. 
Thefe  and  the  'Other  cavities  which 
open  intotfhe  nofe,  increafe  the  found 
of  ourvoice,  and  render  rt  more  me- 
lodious, by  lerving  as  To  many  vaults 
to  refound -the  notes.  Hence  people 
labouring  under  a coryza,  or  Hop- 
page  of  the  nofe  from  any  other  caufe, 
when  they  are  by  the  vulgar,  though 
falfelv,  laid  to  fpeak  through  their 
-nofe,  have  fuch  a difagreeable  harfli 
voice.  The  liquor  feparated  in  the 
membrane  of  thefe  finufes,  drills 
down  upon  the  membrane  of  the  nofe 
to  keep  it  moiH. 

From  the  defcrrption  of  thefe 
finufes,  it  is  evident  how  ufelefs,  nay, 
how  pernicious  it  muH  be,  to  apply  a 
trepan  on  this  part  of  the  fkull tor 
this  inflrument,  inflead  of  piercing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  would 
reach  no  farther  than  the  finufes ; or, 
if  the  inner  table  was  perforated,  any 
extravafated  blood  that  happened  to 
ifee  within  theficuli,  would  not  be  dif- 

* Cowper  in  Drake.’*  AnthropOlog.  book  3, 
■htp  10. 
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charged  outwardly,  but  would  fall  in- 
to the  linufes,  there  to  Hagnate,  cor- 
rupt, and  Himulate  the  fenlible  mem- 
branes; from  which  alfo  there  would 
he  tuch  a conllant  flow  of  glairy  mu- 
cus, as  would  retard,  if  not  hinder  a 
cure,  .and  would  make  the  fore  dege- 
nerate into  an  incurable  fiftula.  Kc- 
fides,  as  it  would  be  almcfl  impoflible 
in  this  'Cafe  to  prevent  the  air  palling 
through  the  nofe,  from  having  con- 
ftant  accefs  to  the  dura-mater,  or  brain, 
fuch  a corruption  would  be  brought 
on  thefe  parts  as  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger-  Farther,  in  ref- 
piration,  the  air  ruffling  violently  into 
thefe  cavities  of  the  os  .fronds,  and 
palling  through  the  external  orifice, 
whenever  it  was  cot  well  covered  and 
defended,  would  not  only  prevent  the 
clofing  up  of  the  external  orifice, 
but  might  otherwife  bring  on  bad 
confequences.*  The  membrane  lin- 
ing thefe  finufes  is  .fo  fenfible,  that 
irifl  immations  of  it  -rnufl  create  vio- 
lent torture  ;+  and  worms,  or  other 
infefts,,  -crawling  there,  mull  give 
great  uneafinefs.f 

The  upper  circular  part  of  the  os 
fronds,  is  joined  to  the  ofla  parietalia, 
from  one  temple  to  the  other.,  by  the 
corond  future.  From  the  termination 
of  the  coronal  future,  to  the  external 
angular  procefles,  this  bone  is  con- 
nected to  the  fphenoid  by  the  fphenoi- 
dal  future.  At  the  external  canthi  of 
the  eyes,  its  angular  procefles  ar.e 
joined  by  the  trail fverfe  future  to  the 
ofla  molarum,to  which  it  adheres  one 
third  down  the  outiide  of  the  orbit3  .; 
whence  to  the  bottom  bf  thefe  cavi- 
ties, and  a litde  up  on  their  internal 
fides,  thefe  orbitar  procefles  are  con- 
nected to  ihe  fphcnbidal  bone  by  that 
fame  future.  In  fome  few  (kulls,  how- 
ever., a difeontinuadon  ot  thefe  two 
bones  appears  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
long  flit,  near  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 

* Paaw,  de  offibus,  pars.  7.  cap.  7.  Pal- 
fyne  Anatom,  chir.  traite  4.  chap.  15-  Nou- 
velle  ofteologie,  partie  2.  chap.  3. 

-j-  Fernel.  Partholog.  lib.  5.  cap.  7.  Saltz- 
man  Decur.  ohferv.  ro. 

t Feme!-  Pattholog.  1'h.  5.  can.  7.  Bar- 
tholin.  Epiftol.  medic,  cent.  a.  epifl.  74.  Hffl. 
dfr  l’acaU.  ties  fciences,  1 70S  & 1733. 
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On  the  infide  of  each  orbit,  the  orbi- 
tar  procefs  is  indented  between  the 
cribriform  part  of  the  .ethmoid  bone, 
and  the  os  planum  and  unguis,  The 
tranfverfe  future  afterwards  joins  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  fupevio.r  oafal  pre- 
cedes of  the  oiTa  maxillaria  ffiperiora, 
and  to  thenafal  boros.  And,  hiftly, 
its  nafa!  procefs  is  co'nnqfted  to  the  na- 
fal  lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  frontal  bone  ferv'es  to  defend 
and  {upport  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  It  forms  a confide  ruble  part 
of  the  cav  ities  that  contain  the  globes 
of  the  eyes,  helps  to  make  up  the  fep- 
tum  narium,  org  n of  fm.eliing,  kc. 
From  the  dei’eription  of  the  feveial 
parts,  fhc  other  ufes  of  this  bone  are 
evident. 

In  a ripe  child,  the  frontal  bone  is 
divided  t'r. rough  the  middle  ; thefu- 
perciliary  holes  are  not  formed  ; often 
n {mail  round  piece  of  each  orbitar 
procefs,  behind  the  fuperciliarv  ridge, 
is  not  ofiined,  and  there  is  no  finus  to 
be  feen  within  its  fubflance, 

Each  of  the  two  ajfa  parictedla  * 
or  bones  fending  as  walls  to  the  ence- 
phalon, is  an  irregular  fqijare;  its 
upper  and  fore  fides  being  longer  than 
the  one  behind  or  below.  Tlus  infe- 
rior fide  is  a concave  arch  ; the  middle 
part  receiving  the  upper  round  part  of 
the  temporal  b me.  The  angle  formed 
by  tins  upper  fide,  and  the  fore  one, 
is  fo  extended,  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a procefs. 

The  external  furfaqe  of  each  os  pa- 
netale  is  convex.  Upon  it,  fomewnat 
below  the  mjddle  height  of  the  bone, 
there  is  a tranfverfe  arched  ridge,  of 
3 whiter  colour  generally  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone ; f.  om  which,  in 
bones  that  have  ltrong  prints  pf  muf- 
cles,  we  fee  a great  many  converging 
furrows,  like  fo  many  radii  drawn 
front  .1  circumference  towards  a cen- 
ter. From  this  ridge  o{  each  bone, 
the  temporal  muficle  riles ; and,  by 
the  p refiu re  of  its  fibres,  pccafions  the 
furrows  jud  r.ow  mentioned.  Below 

* KopmpKc,  pirifl,  fynciplis,  verticis,  2rciu 
alia,  nervalia  coRiratignis,  raticnis,  bregrna- 
. jis,  madel'aclipnis, 
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thefe  weobferve,  near  the  femicircu- 
lar  edges,  a great  many  rifings  and 
depreffions,  which  are  joined  to  like 
inequalities  on  the  infide  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  to  form  the  fquamous 
future.  The  temporal  bone  may  there- 
fore fierce  here  as  a buttrefs,  to  pre- 
vent the  lower  fide  of  the  parietal  from 
flatting  outwards  when  its  upper  part 
is  prefled  cr  (truck.* 

Near  the  upper  fides  of  thefebones, 
towards  the  hind  part,  is  a fmall  hole 
in  each,  through  which  a vein  pafles 
from  the  teguments  of  the  head  to  the 
longitudinal  finus.  Sometimes  I have 
feen  a branch  of  the  temporal  artery 
pafs  through  this  hole,  to  he  dillri- 
buted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  falx, 
and  to  the  dura  mater  at  its  fides, 
where  it  had  frequent  analtomofes 
with  the  branches  pf  the  arteries  oe, 
rived  from  the  external  carotids,  which 
commonly  have  the  name  of  the  arte-* 
ries  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the 
branches  of  the  internal  carotids 
which  ferve  the  falx.  In  feveral  fkulls, 
one  of  the  ofla  parietalia  has  not  this 
hole  : in  others,  there  arc  two  in  one 
bone  ; and  in  fome  not  one  in  either,' 
Moil  frequently  this  hole  is  through 
both  tables  ; at  other  times  the  ex-, 
tcpnal  table  is  only  perforated.  The 
knowledge  of  the  coprfe  of  thefe  vcf- 
fds  may  be  of  ufe  to  furgeons,  when 
they  make  any  incifion  near  this  part 
of  the  head,  leaft  if  the  vcflels  are 
rafhly  cut  near  the  hole,  they  (brink 
within  the  fiubftance  of  the  bone, 
and  fo  caufe  an  obitinate  haemorrhage, 
which  neither  ligatures  nor  medicines 
can  flop. 

On  the  inner  concave  furface  of  the 
parietal  bones,  we  feq  a great  many 
deep  furrow's,  difpofed  fomewhat  like 
the  branches  of  trees  ; The  furrows 
are  Iargeft  and  deepeit  at  the  low'd 
edge  of  each  os  pavietale,  efpecially 
near  its  anterior  angle,  where  fome- 
txmes  a full  canal  is  formed  They 
afterwards  divide  into  fmall  furrows, 
in  their  progrefs  upwards.  In  fome 
fkulls  a large  furrow  begins  at  the 

* Hunauld  in  Mem.  de  l’acad.  des  fcicnccs, 
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J'ole  near  the  upper  edge,  and  divides  plcted  ; and  there  never  is  a hole  in  • 
into  branches,  which  join  with  thofe  the  oflilied  part  ofit  near  to  the  fag  it- 
which  come  upwards,  lhewing  the  tal  future. 


communications  of  the  upper  and 
lower  vcffels  of  the  dura  mater.  In 
fhefe  furrows  we  frequently  fee  paf- 
fuges  into  the  diploe  ; and  femetimes 
1 have  obferved  canals  going  off, 
which  allowed  a frnall  probe  to  pafs 
fome  inches  into  the  bony  fubftance. 
Some  * tell  us,  that  they  have  obferved 
thefe  canals  piercing  the  bone  towards 
the  occiput.  On  the  infide  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  offa  parietalia,  there 
is  a large  finuofity,  frequently  larger 
in  the  bone  on  one  fide  than  c.n  the 
other,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
falx  is  faftenedj  and  the  fuperior  lon- 
gitudinal finus  is  lodged.  Generally 
part  of  the  lateral  finules  makes  a de- 
prefiion  near  the  angle,  formed  by  the 
lower  and  pollerior  iides  of  thefe 
bones  ; and  the  pits  made  by  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  brain  are  to  be 
feen  in  no  part  of  the  skull  more  fre- 
quent, or  more  confiderable,  than  in 
the  internal  furface  of  the  parietal 
bones. 

The  effa  parietalia  are  amongft  the 
thinned  bones  of  the  cranium';  but 
.enjoy  the  general  ftrudture  ol  two  ta- 
bles and  diploe  the  completed,  and  are 
the  mod  equal  and  fmooth. 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  at  their  fore- 
fide  to  the  os  frontis  by  the  coronal 
future  ; at  their  long  inferior  angles, 
to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  part  oi  the 
■future  of  this  name;  at  their  lower 
edge,  to  the  offa  temporum,  by  the 
-fquamous  future,  and  its  poderior  ad- 
ditamentum  ; behind,  to  the  os  occi- 
pitis,  or  oda  triquetra,  by  the  larnb- 
coid  future ; and  above,  to  one  ano- 
ther, by  the  fagittal  future. 

They  have  no  particular  ufes  hefides 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of 
their  feverai  parts,  except  what  are  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  the  general 
drutture  of  the  cranium. 

In  a child  born  at  the  full  time* 
none  of  the  ftdes  of  this  bone  arecom7 

* Cowpcr.  Anatom,  exphe.  of  90.  tao. 
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The  large  unoffified  ligamentous 
p<art  of  the  cranium,  oblervable  be- 
tween  the  parietal  bones,  and  the 
middle  of  the  divided  cs  frontis  of 
new-born  children,  called  by  the 
vulgar  the  open  of  the  head , was  ima- 
gined by  the  ancients  to  ferve  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  fuperfluous  moifthre 
of  the  brain ; and  therefore  they  named 
it  bregma  * or  the  fountain  ; fome- 
times adding  the  epiphet  pulfatilh , 
or  beating,  on  account  of  the  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  brain  felt  through  this 
flexible  ligamento-cartilaginous  fub- 
dance.  Hence  very  frequently  the  pa- 
rietal bones  are  called  offa  bregmatis. 

The  upper  middle  part  of  the  head 
of  a child,  in  a natural  birth,  being 
what  prefents  itfelf  fird  at  the  os 
uteri,+  an  accoucheur  may  reach  the 
bregma  with  his  finger,  when  the  os 
uteri  is  a little  opened.  If  the  bregma, 
is  dretched,  and  the  pulfation  of  the 
brain  is  felt  through  ir,  the  child  is 
certainly  alive  : but  if  it  is  fhrivelled 
and  flaccid,  without  any  obfervable 
pulfation  in  it,  there  is  feme  reafen 
to  fufpedt  the  child  to  be  very  weak* 
or  dead.  Thofe  who  praftife  mid- 
wifery fhould  therefore  examine  the 
date  of  the  bregma  accurately. 

All  the  bregma  is  generally  offified 
before  feven  years  of  age.*  Several 
authors  ||  fay,  they  have  obferved  it 
unoflified  in  adulrs ; and  phyficians, 
who  order  the  application  of  medi- 
cines at  the  meeting  of  the  coronal 
and  fagittal  futures,  feem  yet  to  thir.lc 
that  a derivation  of  noxious  humours 
from  the  encephalon  is  more  eafily 
procured  at  this  part  than  any  othep 
of  the  skull  ; and  that  medicines  have 
a greater  effedl  here  than  elfewhere,  in 
the  internal  diforders  of  the  head. 

w Palpltans  vertex,  foliolum,  folium,  tri- 
angularis lacuna.  _ , 

Burton’s  Midwifery,  fed.  51.  Smelhe  s 
Midwifery,  Book  1.  chap.  1.  fed.  5. 

||  Bartholin.  Anat.  reform,  lib.  4.  cap.  0. 
Diemerbrock  Anat.  lib.  9,  cap.  6.  Kerkring. 
yftcogen.  cap.  2.  „ . 
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OSSA  TEMPO  RUM*  fo  named, 
fay  authors,  from  The  hair  firlt  be- 
coming grey  on  the  temples,  and 
clius  difeovering  people’s  ages,  arc 
each  of  them  equal  and  fmooth  above, 
with  a very  thin  fcmiciircu'lar  edge; 
which,  from  the  manner  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbouring  bones, 
is  diitirrguifhed  by  the  name  ot  os 
fHi/amnJ'itni . Behind  tin’s  the  upper 
■part  of  the  temporal  bone  is  thicker, 
and  more  unequal,  and  is  fometiines 
cefcrilxd  as  a.d;llinX  part,  under  the 
name  of  pans  marmnillarisAr  Towards 
the  bufe  of  the  fkull,  the  temporal 
bone  appears  very  irregular  and  un- 
equal ; and  this  part,  inllead  of  being 
broad,  and  placed  perpendicularly, 
as  the  others  are,  is  contraded  into 
an  oblong  very  hard  fubilnnce,  ex- 
tended horizontally  forwards  and 
inwards,  which  in  its  progrefs  becomes 
fmaller,  and  is  commonly  called  os 
petrcfuni. 

Three  external  proerfles  of  each 
tempor;  1 bone  are  generally  deferibed. 
The  firil  placed  at  the  lower  and 
hind  part  of  the  bone,  from  its  refem- 
hlance  to  a nipple,  is  'called  majloidcs, 
cr  mammillaris.  It  is  not  foiid,  bnt 
Tvithin  is  eompofed  -of  cancelli,  ot 
fur itll  cells,  which  have  a communica- 
tion with  the  large  cavity  of  the  ear, 
the  drum  ; and  therefore  founds,  be- 
ing multiplied  in  this  vaulted  laby- 
rinth, are  incrcaied,  before  they  are 
applied  to  the  ‘immediate  organ  of 
hearing.  Into  the  maftbid  procefs, 
the  ftenomaftoideus  imrfclc  Is  inferred; 
tnd  to  its  back  part,  where  the  fur- 
face  is  rough,  the  trachelomafioideus, 
and  part  of  the  fplenius,  are  fixed. 

About  an  inch  farther  forward, 
the  fecond  procefs  begins  to  rife  out 
from  the  bone  ; and  having  its  origin 
continued  obliquely  downwards'  and 
forwards  for  fome  wav,  it  becomes 
final  ler;  and  .is  ilretched  forwards  -to 
join  with  thetas  make;  they  together 

* KipTmpxv,  xofc-.jiv,  •*opj5o>i>1  XsTriJoeiJi).  w«- 
Xvuir}  \i8ouSr,-  terrporaliu,  lipidola,  mendo. 
fa,  dura,  arcualia,  tymparum,  armalh, 
laxca,  parietalia. 

f Albia  c!e  clF:b.  tc£L  26. 
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forming  the  bony  jugum,  under 
which  the  temporal  mufcle  pafles. 

Hence  this  procefe  has  been  named 
rjgornatic.*  Its  upper  edge  has  the 
itrong  aponeurofis  of  the  temporal 
mufcle  fixed  into  it ; and  its  lower 
part  gives  rife  to  a fhare  of  the  maf- 
ferer.  The  fore  part  of  the  bafe  of 
this  procefs  is  an  oblong  tubercle, 
which  in  a recent  fubjeX  is  covered 
with  a fmooth  polifhed  cartilage,  con- 
tinued from  that  which  lines  the  cavity 
immediately  behind  this  tubercle. — 
From  the  under  craggy  part  of  the  os 
temporum,  the  third  procefs  Hands 
out  obliquely  forwards.  The  thape- 
of  it  is  generally  faid  to  refemble  the 
ancient  Ilyins  feriptoriers : and  there- 
fore it  is  called  th tfiyloid  procefs .+ 
Some  authors  £ however  contend,  that 
it  ought  to  be  named ftcloid,  from  its 
being  more  like  to  a pillar.  Several 
mufeies  have  their  origin  from  this 
procefs,  and  borrow  one  half  of  their 
name  from  it ; as  Jjylo-gloJJus,  ftylo- 
byouh'us , fiylo-pbarjugcus  ; to  it  a li- 
gament of  thc-os  hyoides  is  fometimes 
fixed;  and  another  is  extended  from 
it  to  the  rnfide  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Thisprocefs  is  often  even 
in  adults  not  entirely  oflified,  but  is 
ligamentous  at  its  root,  and  fome- 
times is  eompofed  of -two’ or  three 
diftinX  pieces.  Round  the  root  of  it, 
efpecia<ily  at  the  fore-part,  there  is  a 
remarkable  rifing-  of  die  os  petrofum, 
tvjiich  fome  have  elleemed  a procefs  ; 
and,  from  the  appearance  it  makes 
with  the  fly li form,  have  named  it 
glnatis.  Others  again  have,  under 
the  name  of  auditory  procefs,  reckoned 
among  the  external  precedes -that  femi- 
circular  ridge,  which,  running  be- 
tween the  root  of  the  maftoid  and  zy- 
gomatic precedes,  forms  the  under- 
part  of  the  exteraajl  meatus  audito- 
rium 

* K ayuiof,  paris,  ant;p  otnum  temporum, 
otlii  areuatlia,  paria,  jugalia,  conjugalia. 

f rpaKpo^iJr,  •nrXvxTpov,  os  ca. 

laminum,  fagittale,  clavale,  acuale,  calcar  ca- 
pitis. _ 

I Galen,  de  ufu  part. lib.  2.  cap.  4. 
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The  firiuoficies  or  deprelTions  on  the 
external  iuriuce  ot  each  os  temporum 
are  thele  : A long  folia  at  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  mam- 
mary procefs,  where  the  poftcrior  head 
of  the  digaftric  mttfck  has  hs  origin. 
Immediately  before  the  root  of  the 
zygomatic  procefs,.  a coirfiderabls  hol- 
low is  left,  tor  lodg-ing  the  crotaphite 
mufele.  Between  the  zvgomatic,  au- 
ditory, and  vaginal  precedes,  a large 
cavity  is  formed  > through  the  middle 
of  which,  from  top  to  bottom,  a fiffure 
is  oblervabk,  into  which  part  of  the 
ligament  that  fecures  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  fore-part  of  the  cavity 
being  lined  with  the  lame  cartilage 
which  corers  the  tubercle  before  it, 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  ■,  and 
in  the  back  part  a fmall  fhare  of  the 
parotid  gland,  and  a cellular  fattv 
fubftance,  are  lodged.  At  the  infide 
of  the  root  of  the  ftyloid  apophyfe, 
there  is  a thimble-like  cavity,  where 
the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  or  end  of  the  lateral  ftnus  is 
lodged.  And  as  the  finufes  of  the 
two  fidcs  are  frequently  of  unequal 
fize,  fo  one  of  thefe  cavities  is  as 
often  larger  than  the  other.*  Round 
the  external  meatus  auditorius,  feveral 
finuolities  are  formed  for  receiving  the 
cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  ear, 
and  for  their  firm  adheiion. 

The  holes  that  commonly  appear  on 
the  outfide  of  each  of  thefe  bones,  and 
are  proper  to  each  of  them,  are  five. 
The  firft,  fiiuated  between  the  zygo- 
matic and  maftoid  proceffes,  is  the 
orifice  of  a large  funnel-like  canal, 
which  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ; 
therefore  is  ca  led  meatus  auditorius 
■exteruusA  The  fecond  gives. paffage 
to. the  portia  dura- of  the  feventh  pair 
of  nerves,  and  from  its  fituation  be- 
tween the  maftoid  and  ftyloid  pre- 
cedes, is  called  foramen  Jiylo  maji oi- 
dium. ||  borne  way  before,  and  to  the 

» Hunauld.  in  Mem.  de  l’acad.  dcs  fei- 
•nccs,  1730.  > _ 
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infide  of  the  ftyloid  procefs,  is  the 
third  hole  ; the  canal  from  which  run* 
firft  upwards,  then,  forwards,  aiul 
receives  into  it  the  internal  carotid 
artery-,,  and.  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
tercoftal  nerve  ; where  this  canal  is. 
about  to  make  the  turn  forwards* 
one*  or  fometimes  two  very  final! 
holes,,  go-  off  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
air,  called  tympanum  ; throughthefe 
\ alfalva  * affirms  the  proper  artery  or’ 
arteries  of  that  cavity  are  fent.  On 
the  anterior  edge  of  this  bon:,  near 
the  former,  a fourth  hole  is-  obferv- 
abie,  being  the  orifice  of  a canal 
which  runs  outwards  and  backwards, 
in  a horizontal  direction,  till  it  ter-, 
ininates  in  the  tympanum.  This,  in. 
the  recent  fubjebl,  is  continued  for- 
ward and  inward,  from  the  parts 
which  I mentioned  juft  now  as  its. 
orifice  in  the  fkeleton,  to  the  fide  of 
the  noftrilo ; being  partly  cartilagi- 
nous, and  partly  ligamentous.  The 
whole  canal  is  named.  Iter  a palates 
ad  aureni,  or  Eufrachiau  title.  On 
the  external  fide  of  the  bony  part  of 
this  canal,  and  at  top  of  tire  chink  in 
the  cavity  that  receives  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  is  the  courfe  of  the 
little  nerve  faid  commonly  to  be  re- 
fleffed  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  till  it  enters  the  tympanum 
to  run  acrofs  this  cavity,  and  to  have 
the  name  of  chorda  ijmpani.  The 
fifth  hole  is  very  uncertain,  appearing 
fometimes  behind  the  maftoid  pro*, 
cefs ; fometimes  it  is  common  to  the 
temporal  and  occipital  bones,  and  in 
feveral  fkulls  there  is  no  fuch  hole. 
The  ufe  of  it,  when  found,  is  for  the 
tranfmiflion  of  a vein  from  the  exter- 
nal teguments  to  the  lateral  finns. 
But  in  forne  fubjeifts,  a branch  of  the 
occipital  artery  pafles  through  this 
hole’,  to  ferve  the  back  part  of  the 
dura  matter  ; in  others,  I have  feen 
two  or  three  fuch  holes  ; but  they  are 
oitener  wanting  than  found.  And 
we  may,  once  for  all,  in  general  re- 
mark, that  the  largeneft,  number, 
fituation,  and  cxiftence  of  all  fuch 
* De  aurc  humana,  cap.  a,  fe&.  az.  et  tab. 
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holes,  that  for  the  molt  part  allow 
orrly  a paffhge  for  veins  from  without 
to  the  internal  receptacles,  are  very 
uncertain. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  offa 
tcmporum  is  unequal;  the  upper  cir- 
cular edge  of  the  fquainous  part  hav- 
ing numerous  fmall  ridges  and  fur- 
rows for  its  conjunction  with  the 
parietal  bones ; and  tire  reft  of  it  is 
irregularly  marked  with  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  middle  part  of  the 
brain,  and  with  furrows  made  by  the 
branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura 
mater. 

From  the  under  part  'of  this  inter- 
nal furface,  a larger  tranfverfe  hard 
craggy  protuberance  runs  horizon- 
tally inwards  and  forvVardS,  with  a 
fharp  edge  above,  and  two  flat  fides, 
one  facing  obliquely  forWakis  and 
outwards,  and  the  other  as  much  back- 
wards and  inwards.  To  the  ridge  be- 
tween thefe  two  fides,  the  large  late- 
ral procefs  of  the  dura  mater  is  fixed. 

Sometimes  a fmall  bone,  a-kin  to 
the  fefamoid,  is  found  between  the 
fmall  end  of  this  petrous  procefs  and 
the  fphenoid  bone.* 

' Towards  the  back  part  of  the  infidfc 
of  the  os  tcmporum,  a large  deep  fofl'a 
is  confpicuous,  where  the  lateral  finus 
lies  ; and  frequently  on  the  top  of  the 
petrous  ridge,  a furrow  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  where  a fmall  finus  is  fituacedt 

The  internal  proper  foramina  of 
each  of  thefe  bones  are,  firft,  the  in- 
ternal meatus  auditorius  in  the  pofie- 
ri&r  plain  fide  of  the  petrous  procefs. 
This  hole  foon  divides  into  two  ; one 
of  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  aquse- 
duft  of  Fallopius  ; the  other  ends  in 

feveral  verv  fmall  canals  + that  allow 

* 

a paffhge  to  the  branches  of  the  portio 
mollis  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves, 
into  the  veftibulfe  and  cochlea. — 
Through  it  alfo  an  artery  is  fent,  to 
be  diftributed  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
The  fecond  hole,  which  is  on  the  an- 
terior plain  fide  of  the  craggy  procefs^ 

* Riolan.  Comment,  de  offib.  cap.  32. 
Window,  Expofiticn  anatomique  de  corps 
humain,  trait,  dcs.os  fees.  fe£t.  266. 

+ Valfavl.  De  aure  huiriana,  cap.  3.  fed. 
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gives  paffage  to  a reflected  branch  of* 
the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  joins  the  portio  dura 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  while  it  is  in 
the  aqumduft,*  fmall  branches  of 
blood  veffels  accompanying  the  netves 
Or  paffmg  through  fmallcr  holes  near 
this  one.  The  paffage  of  the  cuta- 
neous vein  into  the  lateral  finus,  or  of 
a branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  is 
fee'n  about  the  middle  of  the'  large  foffa 
for  that  finus J and  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  of  the  cafotid  artery  is  evident  at 
the  under  part  of  the  point  of  the  pea 
trous  procefs. 

Befidcs  thefe  proper  holes  of'  the 
temporal  bones  which  appear  on  their 
external  and  internal  furfidees,  there 
are  two  others  in  each  fide  that  are' 
common  to  this  bone  and  to  the  occi- 
pital and  fphenoidal  bones ; which 
ihali  be  mentioned  afterwards  in  the 
defGription  of  thefe  bones. 

The  upper  round  part  of  the  fqua- 
mous  bones  is  thin,  but  equal  ; while 
the  low  petrous  part  is  thick  and 
ftrong,  but  irregular  and  unequal, 
having  the  diltindlion  of  -tables  and 
diploe  confounded,  with  feveral  ca- 
vities, procefles,  and  bones  within  its 
fubllance,  which  are  parts  of  the  organ 
of  hearing.  Tha-t  a clear  idea  may  be 
had  of  this  Beautiful  but  intricate  or- 
gan, anatomifts  generally  chufe  to  de- 
n.onftrate  all  its  parts  together.  1 
think  the  method  good  ; and  there- 
fore, fince  it  would  be  improper  to 
ir.fcrt  a complete  treatife  on  the  eaf 
here,  fhall  omit  the  defeription  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  os  petrofum 
of  the  Ikeleton, 

The  temporal  bones  are  joined  above 
to  the  parietal  bones  by  the  fquamous 
futures,  and  their  pofterior  addita- 
menta  ; before,  to  the  fphenoid  bone 
by  the  future  of  that  name:  to  the 
cheek- boms  by  the  zygomatic  futures; 
behind,  to  the  occipital  bone,  by  the 
lambdoid  future  and  its  additamenta; 
and  they  are  articulated  with  the 
lower  jaw  in  the  manner  which  fhall 
be  deferibed  when  this  bone  is  exa- 
mined. 

* Valfalv.  Deaure,  cap.  3.  feft.  10. 
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The  purpofcs  which  thefe  two  bones 
ferve,  are  eafily  collected,  from  the 
general  ufe  of  the  cranium,  and  from 
what  has  been  laid  in  the  defcription 
of  their  federal  parts. 

. In  an  infant,  a fmall  fifth  re  is  to  be 
obferved  between  the  thin  upper  part, 
and  the  lower  craggy  part  ot  each  of 
thefe  bones  ; which  points  out  the  re- 
cent union  of  thefe  parts.  Neither 
malloid  nor  ftyloid  procefles  are  yet  to 
be  feen.  Inllead  of  a bony  funnel-like 
external  meatus  auditorius,  there  is 
only  a fmooth  bony  ring,  within 
w hich  the  membrane  of  the  drum  is 
faltened.  At  the  entry  of  the  Eu da- 
tum tube,  the  fide  of  the  tympanum 
is  not  completed.  A little  more  out- 
ward than  the'  internal  auditory  canal, 
there  is  a deep  pit,  over  the  upper 
part  of  whofe  orifice  the  interior  femi- 
circular  canal  of  the  ear  is  Itretched  ; 
and  fome  way  below  this,  the  poiterior 
femicircular  canal  alio  appears  ma- 
nifeillv. 

OS  OCCIPiriS  * fo  called  from 
its  lituation,  is  convex  on  the  out- 
lidc,  and  concave  internally.  Its 
figure  is  an  irregular  fquare,  or  rather 
rhomboid  ; of  which  the  angle  above 
is  generally  a little  rounded  ; the  two 
lateral  angles  are  more  finifhed,  but 
obtufe ; and  the  lower  one  is  itretched 
forward  in  form  of  a Wedge*  and 
thence  is  called  by  fome  the  cunei- 
form nrocefs.  If  one  would*  how- 
ever, oe  very  nice  in  obferving  the 
feveral  turns,  which  the  edges  df  the 
os  occipitis  make,  five  or  feven  lides 
and  as  in  my  angles  of  this  bone  might 
be  defcribed. 

Tilt  externa!  furfaCe  is  eorivex,  ex- 
cept at  the  cuneiform  apophyfe,  where 
it  is  flatted.  At  the  bafe  of  this  tri- 
angular procefs,  on  each  fide  of  the 
great  hole*  but  more  advanced  tor- 
wards  th  m the  middle  of  it,  the  large 
oblong*protuberances,  named  the  con- 
dyles, appear  to  ferve  for  the  articula- 
tion of  this  bone  with  the  firft  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  The  fniooth  ftlrfade  of 
eacti  of  thefe  condyloid  proccifes  is 

* *(v«5,  bafilare,  pror*,  memorize,  r.ixilis, 
fibrofam,  nervofum,  mablde. 
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longeil  from  behind  forwards,  where* 
by  their  oblique  lituation,  they  come 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they 
tire  at  their  back  part.  Their  inner 
lides  are  lower  than  the  external,  by 
w Inch  they  are  prevented  from  Hiding 
to  either  fide  out  of  the  Cavities  of  the 
firft  vertebra.*  In  fome  fubjeCts  each 
of  thefe  plain  fmooth  fitrfaces  Teems  to 
be  divided  by  a fmall  riftng  in  its 
middle ; and  the  lower  edge  of  each 
Condyle,  next  the  ereat  foramen,  is 
difeontinued  about  the  middle,  by  art 
intervening  notch:  Whence  fome  + 
alledge,  that  each  of  thefe  apophyfes 
is  made  tip  of  two  protuberances* 
Round  their  root  a fmall  depreflion 
and  fpotlgy  rotighnefs  is  obfervable, 
where  the  ligaments  forfuvrounding 
and  fecuring  their  articulations  ad- 
here. Though  the  motion  of  the  head 
is  performed  on  the  condyles,  yet  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  that  globe  docs 
not  fall  between  them,  but  is  a good 
way  farther  forward;  from  which  me- 
dian ifm  it  is  evident,  that  the  mufcles 
which  pull  the  head  back,  mult  be  in 
a conftant  ftate  of  contraction  ; which 
is  ftronger  than  the  natural  contraction 
of  the  proper  flexors,  elfe  the  head 
would  always  fall  forwards,  as  it  does 
when  a man  is  afleep,  or  labours  under 
a palfy,  as  well  as  in  infants,  where 
the  weight  of  the  head  far  exceeds  the 
proportionable  ftrength  of  thefe  muf- 
cles. This  feCming  disadvantageous 
fituation  of  the  condyles  is  however  of 
good  ufe  to  us,  by  allowing  fufficient 
{pace  for  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  for  lodging  a fufficient 
number  of  mufcles*  which  commonly 
ferve  for  other  ufes,  but  may  at  plea- 
fure  be  directed  to  aCt  oh  the  head*  arid 
then  have  an  advantageous  lever  to 
aCt  with,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fuftain  a 
corifiderable  weight  appended,  of  othef 
force  applied,  to  pull  the  head  back; 

Sdrricwhat  more  externally  than  the 
Condyles  there  is  a fmall  riling  and 
femilunated  hollow  in  each  fide,  which 
make  part  of  the  holes*  common  to 
the  occipital  and  petrous  boneS.  Im* 

* Galen*  de'ufu  part  lib.  12.  cap,  p 

-j  DiCmtrbroek,  ah  at,  lib;  9.  cap.  6. 
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mediately  behind  this,  on  each  fide,  a 
{ abrous  ridge  is  extended  from  the 
middle  of  the  condyle,  towards  the 
root  of  the  maftoid  procefs.  Into 
this  ridge  the  mufculus  lateralis,  com- 
monly aferibed  to  Fallopius,  is  in- 
flated. About  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ternal convex  ftirface,  a large  arch 
runs  acrofs  the  bone;  from  the  upper 
lateral  parts  of  which  the  occipital 
mufcles  have  their  rife  ; to  its  middle 
the  trapezii  are  attached  : and  half 
way  between  this  and  the  great  hole,  a 
leffer  arch  is  extended.  In  the  hol- 
lows between  the  middle  of  thefe 
arches  the  complexi  are  inferted  ; and 
in  the  depreflions  more  external  and 
faither  forward  than  thefe,  the  fplenii 
are  inferted.  Between  the  middle  of 
the  Idler  arch  and  the  great  hole,  the 
little  hollow  marks  of  the  redti  mi  no  res 
appear  ; and  on  each  lids  of  thefe  the 
flelldy  infertions  of  the  obliqui  fufe- 
riores  and  rebti  m a jo  res  make  depref- 
fipns.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
two  arches  a fmall  (harp  fpine  is 
placed,  which  ferves  as  fome  fort  of 
partition  between  the  mufcles  of  diffe- 
rent Tides,  or  rather  is  owing  to  the 
adipn  of  the  mufcles  deprefling  the 
bone  on  each  fide  of  it,  while  this 
part  is  free  from  their  compreflion. 
1'hefe  prints  of  the  mufcles  on  this 
.bore  are  very  llrong  and  plain  in  fome 
fubjeds,  but  are  not  fo  diflinet  in 
others.  All  round  the  great  foramen 
the  edges  are  unequal,  for  the  fbmer 
adhefion  of  the  llrong  circular  liga- 
ment which  goes  thence  to  the  lirlt 
.vertebra.  One  end  of  each  lateral  or 
moderator  ligament  of  the  head,  is 
fixed  to  a rough  furface  at  the  fore  part 
of  each  condyle,  ,and  the  perpendicu- 
lar one  is  connected  to  a rough  part  of 
The  edge  of  the  great  hole  between  the 
two  .condyles.  Immediately  before 
the  condyles,  two  little  depletions  are 
made  in  the  external  fur  fate  of  the 
cuneiform  procefs,  for  the  rnfertion  of 
the  reCti  ante  notes  minores  mufcles 
which  are  unj'ufUy  aferibed  to  Cow- 
per:  and  Hill  farther  forward,  near 
the  iphehoid  bone,  are  two  other  fuch 
depreflions,  for  the  reception  of  the 


redi  anteriores  majores.  When  we 
conlider  the  fize  of  the  prints  of  muf- 
cles on  the  occipital  bone,  before  and 
behind  its  condyles,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  compare  their  diflances  front 
thefe  centres  of  motion  of  the  head, 
we  mult  fee  how  much  ftronger  the 
mufcles  are  which  pull  the  head  back- 
wards, than  thofe  are  which  bend  it 
forward  ; and  how  much  greater  force 
the  former  acquire  by  the  long  lever 
they  ad  with,  than  the  latter  which 
arc  inferted  fo  near  the  condyles. 
This  great  force  in  the  extenfor  muf- 
cles is  altogether  ncceffary,  that  they 
might  not  only  keep  the  head  from 
falling  forward  in  an  ered  polture, 
but  that  they  might  fupport  it  when 
we  bow  forward  in  the  moll  necefl'ary 
offices  ot  focial  life,  when  the  weight 
ol  the  head  comes  to  ad  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  vertebra:  o f the  neck,  and 
obtains  a long  lever  to  ad  with. 

. On  the  inner  furface  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis  we dee  too  ridges;  one  Banding 
perpendicular,  the  other  running  ho- 
rizontally acrofs  the  firfh  The  upper 
part  ol  tiie  peipendicular  limb  of  the 
ciols,  to  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  or  often  on 
one  fide,  for  the  reception  of  the  fu- 
perior  longitudinal  fmus,  and  th6 
low'er  part  of  it  has  the  fmall  or  third 
procefs  of  the  dura  mater  faflened  to 
it,  and  is  fometimes  hollowed  by  the 
occipital  fmus.  Each  fide  of  the  ho- 
rizontal limb  is  made  hollow  by  the 
lateral  finufes  inclofed  in  the  trarsf- 
yerle  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  ; the 
folia  in  the  right  fide  being  generally 
a continuation  of  the  one  made  by 
the  longitudinal  iinus  in  the  perpen- 
dicular limb,  and  therefore  is  larger 
than  the  left  oue.*  Round  the  middle 
of  the  crofs  there  are  four  lame  de- 
preffions  feparated  by  its  limbs  ; the 
two  upper  ones  being  formed  by  the 
back  part  of  the  brain,  and  the  two 
lower  ones  by  the  cerebellum.  Far- 
ther forward  than  the  lafi-mentioned 
depreflions,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
ioffa  for  the  lateral  finus  on  each  fide. 
Ihc  inner  furface  of  the  cuneiform 
* Mergagn.  Adverf.  anat.  6.  animad.  i. 
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apopTiyfc  is  made  concave  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
ot  the  bal.lar  artery.  A furrow  is 
made  on  each  fide,  near  the  ed»es  of 
this  procefs,  by  a fi,ius  of  the°dura 
mater,  w hich  empties  itfelf  into  the 
lateral  fin  us.* 

•fhe  holes  of  this  bone  are  com- 
monly five  proper,  and  two  common 
to  it  and  to  the  temporal  bones.  The 
frit  of  the  proper  holes,  called  fora- 
men magnum  \ from  its  fr/.e,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  wedge-like  procefs, 
and  allows  a palfage  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  nervi  acceflorii,  to  the 
vertebral  arteries,  and  fometimes  to 
the  vertebral  veins.  At  each  fide  of 
this  great  hole,  near  its  fore  part,  and 
immediately  above  the  condyles,  we 
always  find  a hole,  fometimes  two, 
which  foon  unite  again  into  one  that 
opens  externally  ; through  thefe  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves  go  out  of  the 
ikull.  'I  he  fourth  and  fifth  holes 
pierce  from  behind  the  condyle  of 
each  fide  into  the  fuflae  of  the  lateral 
finufes;  they  ferve  for  the  palfage  of 
the  cervical  veins  to  thefe  finufes. 
Often  one  of  thefe  holes  is  wanting, 
fometimes  both,  when  the  veins  pafs 
through  the  great  foramen.  Eefides 
thefe  live,  we  frequently  meet  with 
other  holes  near  the  edges  of  this  bone, 
for  the  tranfmiflion  of  veins ; but 
their  number  and  diameter  are  very 
uncertain.  The  two  common  fora- 
mina are  the  large  irregular  holes, 
one  in  each  fide,  between  the  fides  of 
the  cuneiform  procefs,  and  the  edges 
of  the  petrous  hones.  In  a recent 
fubjeft,  a ilrong  membrane  runs  acrofs 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  of  e ch  of 
thefe  holes  ; in  fome  heads  I have  feen 
this  membrane  oflified,  or  a bony  par- 
tition dividing  each  hole  ; and  in  the 
greater  number  of  adult  Ikulls,  there 
is  a fmall  fharp-pointed  procefs  Hands 
out  from  the  os  petrofum,  2nd  a more 
obtufe  rifing  in  the  occipital  bone, 
between  w hich  the  partition  is  ftretch- 
ed.  Behind  this  partition,  where  the 
largeft  fpace  is  left,  the  lateral  linus 

* Albm,  <fe  offib.  fe&.  6 5. 

-J-  R^chitidis,  Medula?  fpinalis. 
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has  1 ts  palfage;  and  before  it  the 
eight  pair  of  nerves  and  acccfl’orius 
make  their  exit  out  of  the  fkull ; and 
fome  authors  fay,  an  artery  pafles 
through  this  hole,  to  be  bellowed  on 
the  dura  mater. 

1 he  occipital  bone  is  among  the 
thickcfl  of  the  cranium,  though  un- 
equally fo  ; for  it  is  ilronger  above, 
where  it  has  no  other  defence  than  the 
common  teguments,  than  it  is  below, 
where  being  prefled  by  the  lobes  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  on  one  fide,  and 
by  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  on  the 
other,  it  is  fo  very  thin,  as  to  be  dia- 
phanous in  many  fkulls  ; but  then 
thefe  mufcles  ward  off  injuries,  and 
the  ridges  and  fpines,  which  are  fre- 
quent here,  make  it  fufficiently  ilrong 
to  refill  ordinary  forces.  The  tables 
and  diploe  are  tolerably  diftindl  in 
this  bone,  except  where  it  is  fo  thin 
as  to  become  diaphanous. 

The  occipital  bone  is  joined  above 
to  the  olfa  parietalia  and  triquetra 
when  prefent,  by  the  lambdoid  future; 
laterally  to  the  temporal  bones,  by  the 
additamenta  of  the  lambdoid  future^ 
below  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the 
end  of  its  cuneiform  procefs,  in  the 
fame  way  that  epiphyfes  and  their 
bones  are  joined,:  for  in  children  a 
ligamentous  cartilage  is  interpofed 
between  the  occipital  and  fphenoid 
bones,  which  gradually  turns  thinner, 
as  each  of  the  bones  advances,  till 
their  fibres  at  laft  run  into  each  other; 
and,  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  tire  union  of  thefe  two  bones 
becomes  fo  intimate,  that  a fepara- 
tion  cannot  be  made  without  violence. 
The  os  occipitis  is  joined  by  a double 
articulation  to  the  lirll  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  each  condyle  being  received 
into  a fuperior  oblique  procefs  of 
that  vertebra.  What  motion  is  al- 
lowed here,  vve  fliall  confider  after- 
wards, where  the  vertebra:  are  de- 
feribed. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  appear  from 
the  preceding  defeription,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  repeated. 

An  infant  born  at  the  full  time  lias 
this  bone  divided,  by  unoffified  carti- 
lages, 
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Jages,  into  four  parts.  The  firft  of 
thcfe  is  larger  than  the  other  three,  is 
of  a triangular  lhape,  and  conftitutes 
all  the  part  of  the  bone  above  the 
great  foramen.  Generally  fiflu;es  ap- 
pear in  the  upper  part  apd  Tides  of  this 
triangular  bone,  when  all  the  carti- 
lage is  feparated  by  maceration  ; and 
fome times  little  diftinCt  bones  are  Teen 
towards  the  edges  of  it.  'The  fecond 
and  third  pieces1  of  this  bone  are  ex- 
adly  alike,  and  iituated  on  each  fide 
of  the  great  fop  men  ; from  which 
very  near  the  whole  condyles  are  pro- 
duced ; and  they  are  extended  for- 
wards almoft  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
foie  for  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  fourth  piece  is  the  cuneiform 
procefs,  which  forms  a final!  lhare  of 
the  great  hole,  and  of  thefc  for  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  of  the  con- 
dyles : betwixt  it  and  the  fphenoid 
bone,  a cartilage  is  interpofed. 

Df  the  eight  hones  which  belong  to 
the  cranium,  there  are  only  two 
which  are  not  yet  deferibed,  viz.  the 
ethmoid  and  fphenoid,  Thefe  we 
already  mentioned,  in  complaifance 
to  the  generality  of  writers  on  this 
fubjed,  as  bones  common  to  the  cra- 
nium and  face,  becaufe  they  enter  into 
the  compofitaon  of  both  ; but  the  fame 
reafon  might  equally  be  ufed  for  c ill- 
i,ng  the  frontal  bone  a common  one 
too.  I fhnll,  however,  pafs  any  idle 
.difpute  about  the  propriety  of  range- 
ing  them,  and  proceed  to  examine 
the  fl nurture  of  the  bones  themfelves. 

OS  Ei  ILMOIDES*  or  the  f eve- 
like  bone,  has  got  its  name  from  the 
great  number  of  fmall  holes  with 
which  (hat  part  of  it  firft  taken  notice 
of  is  pierced.  When  this  bone  is  en- 
tire, the  figure  of  it  is  not  eafily  de- 
feribed ; but,  by  a detail  of  its  fe- 
veral  parts,  fome  idea  may  be  afford- 
ed of  the  whole  ; and  therefore  I lhall 
diltinguilh  it  into  the  cribriform  la- 
mella with  its  procefs,  the  nafal  la- 
mella, ccllulsc,  and  ofla  fpongiofa. 

The  thin  horizontal  lamella,  is  all 
(except  its  back  part)  pierced  oblique- 

* Cribriforme,  fpongiformc, 

jfktum. 
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ly  by  a great  number  of  fmall  holes, 
through  which  the  filaments  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves  pafs.  In  a recent  fub- 
jeCt,  thefe  holes  are  fo  clofely  lined 
by  the  dura  mater,  that  they  are  much 
lefs  confpicuous  than  in  the  Ikeleton. 
From  the  middle  of  the  internal  fide  of 
this  plate,  a thick  procefs  rifcs  up- 
wards, and,  being  highelt  at  the  fore 
part,  gradually  becomes  lower,  as  it 
is  extended  backwards.  From  fome 
refemblance  which  this  procefs  was 
imagined  to  have  to  a cock’s  comb, 
jt  has  been  called  crijla  gall/  * The 
falx  is  connected  to  its  ridge,  and  to 
the  imperforated  part  of  the  cribri- 
form plate,  When  the  erilta  is  broke, 
its  bale  is  fometimes  found  to  be  hol- 
low, with  its  cavity  opening  into  the 
nofe.d  Immediately  before  the  high- 
eft  part  of  this  procefs,  is  the  blind 
hole  of  the  frontal  bone,  which,  as 
was  forme; ly  remarked,  is  often  in  a, 
good  mcafure  formed  by  a notch  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  root  of  the 
erilta. 

From  the  middle  of  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  cribriform  lamella,  a thin 
folid  plate  is  extended  downward  and 
forward,  having  the  fame  common 
bafe  with  the  erilta  galli.  Generally 
it  is  not  exaCtly  perpendicular,  but  is 
inclined  to  one  fide  or  other,  and 
therefore  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
nofe  unequally.  Its  inclination  to 
one  fide,  and  flexure  in  the  middle, 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  fills  up  a 
large  fhare  of  one  of  the  ncftrils,  and 
has  been  miltaken  for  a polypus  there, 
It  is  thin  at  its  rife,  and  rather  ft  ill 
thinner  in  its  middle  ; yet  afterward, 
toward  its  lower  edge,  it  becomes 
thicker,  that  its  conjunction  with  the 
bones  and  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe 
might  be  firmer. 

At  a little  difiance  from  each  fide 
of  this  external  procefs,  acellular  and 
fpongy  bony  fubftance  depends  from 
the  cribriform  plate.  The  number  and 
figure  ofthe  cells  in  this  ipregularpro- 
ceis  of  each  fide,  are  very  uncertain, 

* Verruca  praedura,  feptum  oiTis  fpon- 
giefi. 

-j-  Paltyn.  Anat.  chir.  tr.  4.  chap.  15. 
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and  not  to  he  reprefented  in  words  ; 
only  the  cells  open  into  each  other, 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  : the 
uppermoft,  which  are  below  the  aper- 
ture of  the  frontal  finufes,  are  formed 
like  funnels.  The  outer  furface  of 
thefe  cells  is  fmooth  and  plain,  where 
this  bone  atufts  in  computing  the  orbit; 
at  which  place,  on  each  lide,  it  has  got 
the  name  ot  os  planum  ; on  the  upper 
edge  of  which,  a fmall  notch  or  two 
mar  foipetimes  be  obferved,  which  go 
to  the  formation  of  the  internal  orbi- 
tar  holes;  as  was  remarked  in  the de- 
feription  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Below  the  cells  of  each  fide,  a thin 
plate  is  extended  inwards,  and  then 
bending  down-,  it  becomes  thick  and 
of  a fpongy  texture.  This  fpongy 
part  is  triangular,  with  a ftreight  up- 
per edge  placed  horizontally,  an  an- 
terior one  ilantingfrom  above,  down- 
wards and  forwards,  and  with  a pen- 
dulous convex  one  below.  The  up- 
per and  lower  edges,  terminate  in  a 
lharp  point  behind.  The  fide  of  this 
pendulous  fpongy  part  next  to  the 
feptum  narium  is  convex,  and  its  ex- 
ternal fide  is  concave.  Thefe  two 
procefTes  of  the  ethmoid  bone  have 
got  th  name  of  ojj'a J'ponglafa , or  tur- 
binata  fuperiora,  from  their  fubftance, 
fjgure,  and  fituation. 

All  the  prominences,  cavities,  and 
meanders  of  this  ethmoid  bone,  are 
covered  with  a continuation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  noftrils,  in  a recent 
fubjedt.  Its  horizontal  cribriform 
plate  is  lodged  between  the  orbit  at 
procefl'es  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  the  ethmoid  future,  ex- 
cept at  the  back  part  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  cuneiform  bone,  by  a 
future  common  to  both  thefe  bones, 
though  it  is  generally  efteemed  part 
of  the  fphenoidal.  Where  the  offa 
plana  are  contiguous  to  the  frontal 
bone  within  the  orbit,  their  conjunc- 
tion is  reckoned  part  of  the  tranfverfe 
future.  Farther  forward  than  the 
cfla  plana,  the  cells  are  covered  by 
the  offa  unguis,  which  are  not  only 
contiguous  to  thefe  cells,  but  cannot 
be  feparated  from  them,  without 
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breaking  the  bony  fubftance  ; and 
therefore,  injuftiee,  thole  bones  ought 
to  be  demonlfrated  as  part  of  the  cth- 
moid  bone.  Below  the  offa  unguis  and 
plana,  theie  cells  and  ofla  fpongiofa  arc 
oyerlopped  by  the  maxillary  bones. 

1 he  cellular  part  ot  each  palate  bone 
is  contiguous  to  each  os  planum  and 
cells  backwards.  ’1  lie  lower  edge  of 
the  nafal  perpendicular  plate  is  receiv- 
ed into  the  furrow  of  the  vomer.  Its 
pofterior  edge  is  joined  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  proceil'us  azygos  of  the 
fplienoid  bone.  Its  upper  edge  joins 
the  nafal  procefs  of  the  frontal  and 
nafal  bones,  and  its  anterior  one  is 
connected  to  the  middle  cartilage  of 
the  nofe. 

From  all  which,  the  ufes  of  this 
tone  are  evident,  viz.  to  fuftain  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  ; to  give 
paftage  to  the  olfaftory  nerves,  and 
attachment  to  the  falx ; to  enlarge 
the  organ  of  fmelling,  by  allowing 
the  membrane  of  the  nofe  a great  ex- 
tent ; to  ftraiten  the  paftage  of  the 
air  through  the  nefe,  hy  leaving  only 
a narrow  winding  canal,  on  the  fen- 
fible  membranous  tides  of  which  the 
fubftances  conveyed  along  with  the 
air  muft  ftrike  ; to  form  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eyes  and  feptum  narium  ; 
while  all  its  parts  are  fo  light  as  not 
to  be  in  hazard  of  feparating  by  their 
weight;  and  they  are  fo  thin  as  to 
form  a large  furface,  without  occu- 
pying much  fpace.  This  brittle  fub- 
ftance, however,  is  fufficiently  pro- 
tected from  external  injuries  by  the 
firm  bones  which  cover  it. 

If  this  bone  is  feized  on  by  any  cor- 
roding matter,  we  mayeafily  conceive 
what  deftruition  may  enfue.  Hence 
it  is,  that  an  ozaena  is  difficult  to 
cure;  and  that,  in  violent  feurvies, 
or  in  the  lues  venerea,  the  fabrick  of 
the  nofe,  the  eyes,  and  even  life  itfelf, 
are  in  danger.  The  fituation  of  the 
nafal  plate  may  fhe>v  us,  how  danger- 
ous a frafture  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe 
may  be,  when  made  by  a force  applied 
to  their  middle  fore  part  of  a perfon 
in  whom  this  nafal  plate  i*  perpendi- 
cular. 

The 
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The  ethmoid  bone  of  ripe  children 
is  divided  into  two  by  a perpendicu- 
lar cartilage,  which,  when  oflified,  is 
the  crifta  galli,  and  nafal  plate;  but 
its  other  parts  are  oflified  and  com- 
plete. 

OS  SPHEKOIDES*  or  wedge- 
like bone,  fo  called  beeaufe  of  its  fi- 
ltration in  the  middle  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  face,  is  of  fuch  an  ir- 
regular figure,  that  I know  not  any 
thing  to  which  it  may  be  likened,  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  it  bear  fome  faint  re- 
fembance  to  a bat  with  its  wings  ex- 
tended. 

When  we  view  the  external  furfnee 
of  the  os  fphenoides,  two  or  three 
remarkable procelfes  from  each  tide  of 
it  may  be  obferved,  which  are  all  of 
them  again  fubdivided.  1 he  firlt  pair 
is  the  two  large  lateral  procefl'es  or 
wings ; the  upper  part  of  each  of 
which  is  called  the  temporal  procefs, 
beeaufe  they  join  with  the  temporal 
bone§  in  forming  the  temples,  and  the 
feat  for  fome  fhare  of  the  crotaphite 
mufdes.  That  part  of  the  wings 
which  juts  out  towards  the  infidc, 
fomeivhat  lower  than  the  temporal 
apophyfes,  and  is  fmooth  and  hallow- 
ed, where  it  makes  up  part  of  tire  or- 
bit, is  thence  named  orbitar  proceiTes. 
Behind  the  edge,  feparaiing  thefe  two 
procelfes,  there  is  often  a fmall groove, 
made  by  a breach  of  the  fuperior  max- 
illary nerve,  in  its  palfage  to  the  tem- 
poral mufcle.  The  lowelt  and  back 
part  of  each  wing,  which  runs  out 
jharp  to  meet  the  ofla  petrofa,  has  been- 
ftyletl  the  fpinous  procefs : from  near 
the  point  of  which  a lharp  pointed 
procefs  is  frequently  produced  down- 
wards, which  fome  call  ftj  liform, 
'that  affords  origin  to  the  ptery-ftaphy- 
linus  externus  mufcle.  From  this 
ltyloid  procefs  a very  fmall  groove  is 
extended  along  the  edge  of  the  bone 
to  the  hollow  at  the  root  of  the  inter- 
nal plate  of  the  following  procefies, 
>vhich  forms  part  of  the  Euitachian 

J Cunciforme,  too \ufAop<pt>v,  multiform, 
paxilLum,  crjbratum  palaci,  colatorii,  ac- 
villa,  balilarc. 
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tube.*  — The  fecond  pair  of  exter- 
nal procefl'es  of  the  note,  form  bone  is 
the  two  which  ftand  out  almoft  per- 
pendicular to  the  bafe  of  the  Ikull. 
Each  of  them  has  two  plates,  and  a 
middle  folfa  facing  backwards,  and 
Ihould,  to  carry  on  our  comparifon, 
be  likened  to  the  bat's  legs,  but  are 
commonly  faid  ro  refembie  the  wings 
of  that  creature,  and  therefore  arc 
n nned pterygoid  or  ali forth  f procefl'es. 
The  external  plates  are  broadeft,  and 
the  internal  are  longefl.  From  each 
lide  of  the  external  plates  the  ptery- 
goid mnfcles  take  their  rife.  At  the 
root  of  each  internal  plate  a fmall  hol- 
low' may  be  remarked,  where  the  muf- 
culus  ptery-flaphylinus  interims,  or 
cireumifexus  palati  rifes,  and  fome 
fliare  of  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the 
Euftachian  tube  refls ; and,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  fame  plate,  is  a hook- 
like rifing  or  procefs,  round  which 
the  tendon  of  the  laft-nained  mufcle 
plays,  as  on  a pulley.  Prom  the 
edge  of  the  external  plate  fome  fmall 
iharp  fpikes  fland  out ; hut  their  num- 
ber and  bulk  are  uncertain.  To  thefe 
another  pair  may  be  added,  viz.  the 
little  triangular  thin  procefs,  which 
comes  from  each  fide  of  the  body  of 
die  fphenoid  bone,  ufeere  the  ptery- 
goid procefl'es  are  rifing  from  it,  and 
are  extended  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  linus  as  far  as  to  join 
the  ethmoid  bone,  while  their  body 
hangs  down  into  the  nares.  + Befides 
thefe  pairs  of  procefl'es,  there  is  a 
fharp  ridge  which  hands  out  from  the 
middle  of  its  bafe.  Beeaufe  it  wants 
a fellow,  it  may  be  called  proccjfus 
azygos.  1 he  lower  part  of  this  pro- 
ceis,  where  it  is  received  into  the 
v omer,  is  thick,  and  often  not  quite 
perpendicular,  but  inclining  more  to 
one  fide  than  the  other.  The  fore  part 
of  this  procefs,  where  it  joins  the  na- 

Winflow,  expedition  anatomloue  du 
corps  humain,  traitedes  os  fees,  fetf.23:. 

+ Naviculares. 

j Albin.  Tab.  off.  5,  fig.  2,  6.  A. A.  Ber- 
tin  Mem.  de  l’acad  de$  fciences,  1744.  Sue. 
plunche  viii,  fig.  2,  3, 4,  5, 6. 
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fal  plate  of  the  os  cthmoides,  is  thin 
and  freight.  Ihefe  two  parts  have 
been  delcrioed  as  two  difiinifi  procefles 
by  fome. 

1'he  depreffions,  fmuofities,  and 
foils,  on  the  external  furface  of  this 
fphenoid  bone,  may  be  reckoned  up 
to  a great  number,  viz.  two  on  the 
temporal  apophyfes,  where  the  crota- 
hite  mu  files  lodge.  Two  on  the  or- 
i tar  precedes,  to  make  way  for  the 
globes  of  the  eyes.  Two  between  the 
temporal  and  fpinous  procefles,  for 
receiving  the  temporal  bones.  Two 
between  the  plates  of  the  pterygoid 
procefles,  where  the  mufeuli  pterv- 
goidei  interni,  and  ptery-ftaphylmi 
interni,  are  placed.  Two  between  the 
pterygoid  and  orbitar  procefles,  for 
forming  the  holes  common  to  this  and 
to  the  cheek  and  maxillary  hones. 
Two  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  aliform 
proceifes,  which  the  palate  bones  en- 
ter into.  Two  at  the  roots  of  the 
temporal  and  pterygoid  procefles, 
where  the  largeft  fhare  of  the  external 
pterygoid  mufcles  have  their  rife. 
Two  at  the  Tides  of  the  procedus  azy- 
gos, far  forming  part  of  the  nofe, 
6cc.  &c. 

What  I deferibed  under  the  name 
of  tempo  fal  and  fpinous  procejjes  on  the 
outfide  of  the  fkull,  are  likewife  feen 
on  its  infide,  where  they  are  concave, 
for  receiving  part  of  the  brain;  and 
commonly  three  apophyfes  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  fphenoid  bone 
are  only  mentioned.  Two  rifing 
broad  from  the  fore-part  of  its  body, 
become  fmaller  as  they  are  extended 
obliquely  backwards.  The  third  Hand- 
ing on  a long  tranfverfe  bafe,  near  the 
back-part  of  the  body  of  this  bone, 
rifes  nearly  ereft,  and  of  an  equal 
breadth,  termin  ting  often  in  a little 
•knob  on  each  fide.  The  three  are 
called  clino’d,  from  fome  refemblance 
which  they  were  thought  to  have  to 
the  fupporters  of  a bed.  Sometimes 
one  or  both  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cefles are  joined  to  the  fides  of  thepof- 
terior  one,  or  the  body  of  the  hone 
itfelf.  From  the  roots  of  the  anterior 
clinoid  procefles,  the  bone  is  exterui- 
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ed  on  eacli  fide  outwards  and  for- 
wards, till  it  ends  in  a (harp  point, 
which  may  have  the  name  of  the 
tranfverfe  fpinous  procefles.  Between, 
but  a little  farther  back  than  the  two 
anterior  clinoid  procefles,  we  fee  a 
protuberance  conliderably  fmaller  than 
the  poflerior,  clinoid  procefs,  but  of 
its  lhape.  Another  procefs  from  be- 
tween the  tranfverfe  procefles,  often 
forces  itfelf  forwards  into  the  os 
echmoides. 

Within  the  (kull,  there  are  two 
finuolities  in  the  internal  part  of  each 
wing  of  the  fphertoid  bone,  for  re- 
ceiving the  middle  part  of  the  brain. 
One  between  the  tranfverfe  fpinous 
procefles,  for  lodging  the  part  of  the 
brain  where  the  crura  medullas  ob- 
longatae  are.  Immediately  before  the 
third  or  middle  clinoid  procefs,  a 
Angle  pit  generally  may  be  remarked, 
from  which  a fofla  goes  out  on  each 
fide  to  the  hole  through  which  the  op- 
tic nerves  pafs.  The  pit  is  formed  by 
the  conjoined  optic  nerves;  and  in  the 
foflae  thefe  nerves  are  lodged,  as  they 
run  divided  within  the  (kull.  Between 
that  third  protuberance  and  the  pofie- 
rior  clinoid  procefs,  the  larger  pit  for 
the  gla.'flula  pituitaria  may  be  re- 
marked. This  cavity,  becaufe  of  its 
refemblance  to  a Turkifh  faddle,  is 
always  deferibed  under  the  name  of 
fella.  T nrcica , or  ephippium.  On  the 
fides  of  the  pofterior  clinoid  procefs,  a 
fofia  may  be  remarked,  that  ftretches 
upward,  then  is  continued  forward 
along  the  fides  of  the  (el’a  Turcica, 
near  to  the  anterior  clinoid  procefles, 
where  a pit  on  each  fide  is  made, — 
Thefe  foflle  point  out  the  courfe  of 
the  two  internal  carotid  arteries,  af- 
ter they  have  entered  the  (kull.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  fevcral  other  folke  may 
be  oblerved,  leading  to  the  feveral 
holes,  and  imprinted  by  the  nerves 
and  blood- veflels. 

The  holes  on  each  fide  the  os  fphe- 
noides  are  fix  proper  and  three  com- 
mon. The  fil'd  is  the  found  one  im- 
mediately below  the  anterior  clinoid 
precedes,  for  the  palfage  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  of  the  branch  of  the  inter- 
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nal  carotid  artery  that  is  fent  to  the 
eye-  The  fecond  is  the  foramen  lace- 
rum,  or  large  flit  between  the  tranf- 
verfe  fpinous  and  orbitar  procefles ; 
the  interior  end  of  which  flit  is  large, 
and,  as  it  is  extended  outwards,  it 
becomes  narrower.  The  outer  end  ot 
it  is  formed  in  the  os  fronds ; and 
therefore  this  might  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  common  foramina.  Thro’ 
it  the  third,  fourth,  the  firft  branch 
of  the  fifth,  and  the  greater  fhare  of 
the  fixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  an  artery 
from  the  internal  carotid,  go  into  the 
orbit.  Sometimes  a finall  branch  of 
the  external  carotid  enters  near  its 
end,  to  be  diftrihuted  to  the  dura 
mater  * and  a vein,  (feme  call  it  the 
venous dn<3 , or  Nuck's  aquaducl)  re- 
turns through  it  to  thecavernous  ft  rtus. 

The  third  hole,  fituated  a little  be- 
low the  'one  juft  now  deferibed,  is 
called  rotund  tan,  from  its  fhape.  It 
allows  paflageto  the  lecond  branch  of 
die  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or  fuperior 
maxillary  nerve,  into  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit.  The  fourth  is  the  foramen 
ovale,  about  half  an  inch  behind  the 
round  hole.  Through  it  tire  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  goes  out;  and  fotne- 
dmes  a vein  from  the  dura  mater  paf- 
fes  out  here.'h  Very  near  the  point  of 
the  fpinous  procefs,  is  the  fifth  hole  of 
this  bone;  it  is  finall  and  round,  for 
a paflage  to  the  largeft  artery  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  often  is  accompa- 
nied with  a vein.  The  fixth  proper 
hole  £ cannot  be  well  feen,  till  the. 
cuneiform  bone  is  feparated  from  all 
the  other  bones  of  the  cranium ; for 
one  end  of  it  is  hid  by  a fmall  protu- 
berance of  the  internal  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  procefs,  and  by  the  point  of 
the  proccffuo  petrofus  of  the  temporal 

* Window,  Expofition  anatomique  du 
corps  liu main,  traite  des  arteries,  fed.  60.  et 
de  la  tete,  led.  26. 

t Ingraft".  Commentar.  in  Galen,  de  oflib. 
Hb.  1 . comment.  S. 

J Vcfal.  anat.  lib.  i.eap.  12.  Euftach,  tab. 
46.  fig.  i;p  & 16.  Vidus'  Vidius,  anat.  lib.  2 . 
cap.  2.  explicat.  tab.  5.  cc  tab.  5.  fig.  8,  p,  10. 
lit.  O. 
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bone.  Its  canal  is  extended  above  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  5 
and  where  it  opens  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nofe,  it  is  concealed  by  the  thin 
laminous  part  of  the  palate  bone. 
Through  it  a confiderable  branch  of 
the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  is  refleded.  Often  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fella  Turcica  a finall  hole  or 
two  pierce  as  far  as  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bone  ; and  fometimes  at 
the  fides  of  this  fella,  one  or  more 
fmall  holes  penetrate  into  the  fphenoi- 
dal  finufes.  Thefe  obfervations  af- 
forded fome  anatomifts  * an  argument 
of  weight  in  their  days  in  defence  of 
Galen,+  who  alleged  the  defeent  of 
the  pituita  that  way  into  the  finufes 
below. 

1 he  firft  of  the  common  holes  h 
that  unequal  fillure  at  the  fide  of  the 
fella  Turcica,  between  the  extreme 
poi  nt  of  the  os  petrofum  and  the  fpi- 
nous procefs  of  the  cuneiform  bone. 
This  hole  appears  after  the  bones  are 
boiled  ; for  in  a recent  fubjed  its  back 
part  is  covered  by  a thin  bony  plate 
that  lies  over  the  internal  carotid  ar- 
tery, and  farther  forward  it  is  filled 
with  a cartilaginous  ligament,  under 
which  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
euftachian  tube  is  placed;  it  was  by* 
this  paftage  that  the  ancients  believed 
the  flimy  matter  was  conveyed  from  the 
Eumundory  of  the  brain,  theglaudula 
pituitaria,  to  the  fauces.  The  fecond 
common  hole  is  the  large  difeontinua- 
tion  of  the  external  fide  of  the  orbit, 
left  between  the  orbitar  proceftes  of 
of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  os  maxil- 
lare,  make,  and  palati.  In  this  large 
hole  the  fat  for  lubricating  the  globe 
of  the  eye  and  temporal  mufcle  is 
lodged,  and  branches  of  the  fuperior 
maxillary  nerve,  with  fmall  arteries 
from  the  carotid  and  veins  pafs.  The 
third  hole  is  formed  between  the  bafe 
of  this  bone  and  the  root  of  the  orbi- 
tar procefs  of  the  palate  bone  of  each 
fide.  Through  this  branch  of  the 

* Jac.  Sylv,  Calumniae  fecundie  amolitij 
Laurent.  Hift.  anat.  lib.  2.  quell,  n. 

+ Galen.  De  ufa  part.  lib.  5.  cap.  1. 

external 
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cxterna^  carotid  artery,  and  of  the 
fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  are  allowed  a paflhge  to  the 
noil  fils,  anu  a returning  vein  accom- 
panies them..  Sometimes,  howcvct, 
this  hole  is  proper  to  the  palate  bon'ei 
being  entirely  lb  rifted  out  of  its  fub- 
ilance. 

Under  the  fella  Turcica,  and  Tome 
way  farther  forward,  but  within  the 
fubllance  of  the  fphenoid  bortej  are 
two  finuies,  feparated  by  a bony  plate. 
Each  of  them  is  lined  with  a mem- 
brane, and  opens  into  the  upper  and 
back  parr  ot  each  nollril  by  a 'round 
bole,  which  is  at  their  upper  fore 
part.  This  hole  is  not  formed  onfy 
by  the  os  fpbenoides,  which  has  an 
aperture  near  as  large  as  any  tfanfverfe 
leCtion  of  the  firms  but  aifo  by  the 
palate  bones  which  are  applied  to  the 
fore  part  of  thefe  fmufes,  and  clofe 
them  up,  that  hole  only  excepted, 
which  was  already  mentioned.  Fre- 
quently the  two  fmufes  are  of  Unequal 
dimensions,  and  fomelimes  there  is 
onlv  one  Erge  cavity,  with  an  open- 
ing into  one  nollril7.  Thefe  cavities 
are  like  wife  faid  * to  be  extended 
fo  me  times  It'S  far  back  ns  the  great  fo- 
ramen of  the  occipital  bone.  In  bther 
fubjecds  they  are  not  to  be  found, 
when  the  bone  is  compofed  of  large 
ceils.  + Some  + mention  a cavity 
within  the  partition  of  the  fmufes  1 
but  it  is  final!;  The  fphcnoidal  finufCs 
ferve  the  fame  ufes  as  the  frontal  dd: 

As  this  bone  is  extremely  ragged 
and  unequal,  fo  its  ffibftanfce  is  of 
very  different  ihicknefs,  being  in  fome 
places  diaphanous ; in  others  it  is  of 
a middle  thitknefs,  and  its  middle 
back  parr  fufpsffes  the  gfeateft  (hafe 
of  the  cranium  in  thicknefs. 

The  os  fpherioides  is  joined,  by  its 
wings,  to’  th^  pafiefal.  bbries  above, 
to  the  os  frontis  and  olla  malartim  be- 
fore, to  the  temporal  bones  behind; 
by  the  fore  paft  of  its  body  and  ff  1- 
jious  procelTc  , to  the  frontal  and 
ethmoid  bones  ; by  its  back  part,  be- 
hind the  two  fmufes,  to  the  occipital, 

* Albin.  clc  oflib.  * 39-  t nb*  l" 
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where  it  looks  like  a bone  with  tlfc 
epiphyfes  taken  off,  arid,  as  was  for- 
merly obferved  in  the  deftription  cit 
the  occipital  b'oiie,  it  Cannot  be  fepa- 
rated without;  violence  hi  adults  ; to 
the  palate  bont>,  by  the  ends  of  the 
pterygoid  procefles,  and  ft  ill  .ijjore  by 
the  Fore  pail  of  the  internal  plates  of 
the  i t cry  grid  procefles,  and  pf  the 
finuies;  to  the  maxillary  bones,  by 
the  fore-part  of  the  extetnfil  pterygoid 
plates  ; to  the ’vomer  and  nafal-  plate 
ot  the  os  ethmoides,  by  the  proceflus 
azygosl 

All  thefe  Corijuftionsj  except  the 
laft;  which  is  a fehindylefis,  are  faid 
to  be  by  the  future  proper  to  this 
bone  ; though  it  is  at  firit  fight  evi- 
dent; that  feveral  other  futures,  as  the 
tr.mfverfe,  ethmoidal,  &c.  are  con- 
founded with  it. 

We  fee  now'  hoW  this  bone  is  joined 
to  all  the  bones  bf  the  cranium,  ancl 
to  molt  of  the  ripper  jaw  ; and  there- 
fore obtained  the  name  of  the  wedge- 
like bone. 

The  ufes  fire  fo  blended  with  the 
defcription,  as  to  leave  nothing  new 
to  be  added  concerning  them.  ■ 

The  fphenoidal  bone  is  almolt  com- 
plete in  a foetus  of  nine  months  ; only 
the  great  ale  feparate  after  macera- 
tiortlrbm’the  body  of  the  bone.  The 
proceffus  fizygos  is  very  large  and 
hollow  • the  thin  triangular  procefles 
are  not  oflified  ; the  internal  furfaee 
bf  the.  body  is  Cnequal  and  porous; 
the  finufes  do  riot  appear. 

Whoever  is  acquainted,  with  each 
bone  of  the  Cranium,  can,  without 
dilficulty,  examine  them  as  they  Hand 
united,  fo  as  to  knbw  the  fhapes, 
fizes,  diftances;  &c  of  their  ffiveral 
parts,'  and  the  forms,  Capacities,  See. 
b'f  the  cavities  formed  by.thcttt, which 
is  of  great  ufe  towards  underfianding 
• the  anatomy  of  fhepafts  contiguous 
' to,  contained  within,  oi'  connected 
to  them.  Such  a review  is  neceflary, 
niter  Cortfidering  each  clafe  of  bones. 
Tuis  the  orbits, "hollrils,  mouth,  face; 
head,  fpine;  thorax  pelvis,  trunk,  ex- 
tremities, and  fkeleton,  ought  likewife 
to  be  examined.  n,,. 
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The  FACE  is  the  irregular  pile  of 
bone^,  compofing  the  fore  and  under 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  divided,  by 
authors,  into  the  upper  and  lower 
xnajcillsc,  or  jaws.  _ 

The Superior  maxilla*  is  the  com- 
mon defignation  given  to  the  upper 
immovable  in  are  of  the  face  ; though, 
jf  we  would  follow  Celfus,+  we 
fhould  apply  the  word  maxilla  to  the 
lower  jaw  only,  and  the  name  media 
to  this  upper  jaw.  In  eomplaifance 
to  prevailing  cullom,  I fhafj,  how- 
ever, -ufe  tlxe  terms  as  now  commonly 
employed.  The  (hope  of  the  fu peridr 
jaw  cannot  eafily  be  exprefied  ; nor 
is  it  necefiary,  provided  tire  fliape 
and  fituation  of  all  the  bones  which 
compofe  it  arc  described.  It  is  board- 
ed above  by  the  tranfverfe  future,  be- 
hind by  the  fore  part  of  the  fphenoid 
bone,  and  below  by  the  mouth. 

The  upper  jaw  conufts  of  fix  bones 

• on  each  fide,  of  a thirteenth  bone 
which  has  no  fellow,  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  of  iixteen  teeth.  The 
thirteen  bones  are  two  offa  nafi,  two 
offa  unguis,  two  offa  malarnm,  two 

• offa  maxiflaria,  two  ciTa.palafi,  two 
offa  fpongiuia  inf e/iora,  and  the  vo- 
mer-. 

The  offa  nafi  are  placed  at  the  tap- 
per part  of  the  nofe;  the  ofla  unguis 
ate  at  the  internal  cafithi  of  the  orbits; 
ofla  ma'Jaru m form  the  prominence  of 
the  cheeks ; offa  maxillaria  form  the 
fide  af  the  nofe,  with  the  whole  lower 
■ and  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
great  eft  lira  re  erf  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  ; offa  palati  are  fituated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  palate,  noftrils,  ami 
orbit  ; offa  fpongiofa  are  feen  in  the 
lower  part  of  tl.ie  riares ; and  the  vo- 
irier  helps  to  feparate  .theie  two  ca- 
vities. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
joined  t"o»  the.  bones  of  the  ikull  by 
the  fchindykiis  and  futures,  already 
deferibed  as  common  to  the  cranium 
and  face,  and  they  are  connected  to 
each  'Other  by  gomphofis  and  fifteen 
futures. 

* 2ia>*»v,  yivoc,  mandibula. 

•f  fcib.  8. 
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The  gomphofis  only  is  where  the 
teeth  arc  fixed  in  their  lockets,  and 
the  fehiwjy  lefts  is  only  where  the 
edges  of  the  vomer  are  joined  tp  other 
bones. 

The  futures  are  generally  diftin- 
gnillicd  by  numbers,  which  have  been 
differently  applied  ; and  therefore  I 
join  thofe  * who  prefer  the  giving 
names  to  each,  which  may  be  eafily 
contrived  from  their  iituation,  or 
from  the  bones  which  they  connect. 

The  firft  is  the  anterior  nafal.f 
which  is  ftreight,  and  placed  longitu- 
dinally in  the  middle  fore  part  oi  the 
jjofe.  , 

The  fecond  and  third  are  the  la- 
teral nafal,ij  which  are  at  each  fide  of 
the  nofe,  and  alnxilt  parallel  to  the 
firft  future. 

Each  of  the  twolacryrnal  is  almoft 
femicircular,  and  is  placed  round  the 
lacrymal -groove. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  are  the  inter- 
nal orbitar  ; each  of  which  is  extend- 
ed obliquely  from  the  middle  of  the 
lower  lids  af  an  orbit  to  the  edge  of 
its  bale. 

I he  two  external  orbitarsare  con- 
tinued, each  from  the  end  of  the  in- 
ternal orbitar,  to-  the  under  and  fore 
part  of  the  cheek,'  ' 

The  tenth  is  the  myftaehwl,  which 
reaches  only  from  tire  lower  part  of 
the  feptum  narium  to  between  the  tw'o 
middle  dentes  inci fores. 

The  longitudinal  palate  |j  future 
flretches  from  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
moil  teeth,  through  the  middle  of  all 
the  oil  Lite. 

T he  tranfverfe  pal  >te  one  § runs 
afcrois  the  palate,  nearer  the  back 
than  the  fore  part  of  it. 

Each  of  the  two  palato  maxillary  is 
at  the 'back  part  of  the  fide  of  each 
rtoftjrih 

The  fifteenth  is  the  fpinous,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 

* Vander  Linden.  Median.  phyfiolog. 
cap.  13.  art.  2.  feff.  to.  Rollirtc.  Anar, 
lib.  2.  cap.  15.  Schenk.  Schol.  part.  left, 
ult.  par.  2.  cap.  5. 

Nafalis  rtrrta. 

Nafalis  ubtiqea. 

II  Laquearis,  pnlataria  re£h». 
j Ajcu:U.-.,pal*tina-piafticak 

the 
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the  no(h r 1 15.  I his  may  perhaps  be 

rather  thought  a double  Vchindy lefts. 

The  connection  of  the  of  la  fpqn- 
giota  to  the  tide  of  each  noltril,  i,fo 
much  by  a membrane  in  young  fub- 
jaTs,  by  a fort  of  hook,  and  after- 
wards by  concretion  or  union  of  fub- 
llance  in  adults,  that  I did  not  know 
well  how  to  rank  it;  but  if  any  chufes 
to  call  it  a future,  the  addition  of  two 
tranfverfe  nafal  futures  may  be  made 
to  thofc  above-named. 

Theft  futures  of  the  face  (formerly 
called  barntauia:)  have  not  fuch  con- 
fpicuo-us  indentations  as  thofc  of  the 
fkitll  have the  bones  here  not  having 
fubftance  enough  for  forming  large 
indentations,  and  there  being  lei's  ne- 
ceffity  for  fecuring  againit  external 
injuries,  or  any  internal  protruding 
force,  than  La  the  cranium.  Thole 
futures  often  difappear  in  old  people, 
by  the  bones  running  intoeacb  other; 
xvhich  can  do  little  prejudice,  becaufe 
the  principal  ufe  of  the  bones  being  fo 
numerous  here, 'is  to  allow  them  to 
be  extended  into  a proper  form. 

It  is-evident,  'from  the  manner  of 
the  conjunction  of  thefe  bones,  that 
they  can  have  no  motion,  except  in 
common  with  the  cranium. 

The  pnrpoles  which  this  pile  of 
bones  ferves,  will  be  lhev/n  in  the 
defeription  which  J.  am  to  give  of 
each  of  them. 

OSSA  NASI,  fo  named  from  their 
fituation  at  the  root  of  the  nofe,  are 
each  of  an  irregular  oblong  fquare 
figure,  being  broade ft  at  their  lower 
errd,  narrowell  a little  higher  than 
their  middle,  and  becoming  fome- 
what  larger  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  ragged  and  thickeil,  and  have  a. 
curvature  forwards,  that  their  connec- 
tion with  the  frontal  bone  might  be 
ftronger.  Thefe  bones  are  convex 
externally,  and  thereby  better  refill 
any  violence  from  without  ; and  they 
.are  concave  internally,  for  enlarging 
the  cavity  of  the  note. 

The  lower  edge  of  thefe  bones  is 
unequal,  and  is  llrefched  outwards 
' zr.d  backwards,  to  join  the  cartilages 
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of  the  noftrils.  Their  anterior  fide  is 
thick,  efpecially  above,  and  unequal, 
that  their  conjunction  to  each  other 
might  be  ilronger ; and  a fmall  rifing 
may  be  remarked  on  their  inner  edge, 
where  they  are  fuihiincdby  tpe  lep- 
tum  narium.  Their  pp  fieri  or  iiij.e,  at 
i.ts  upper  half, has  externally  a depref- 
fion,  where  it  is  over-lopped  force 
way  by  the  maxillary  bones,  whjle  its 
lower  half  covers  thefe  bones;  by 
which  contrivance,  they  do  not  yield 
eafily  to  prelfure  applied  to  their  fore 
part  or  fides. 

A fmall  hole  is  frequently  to  be 
obferved  on  their  externa]  fur  face, 
into  which  two,  three,  or  four  holes, 
which  appear  internally,  terminate  for 
the  tranfraiflion  of  fmall  veins:  fome- 
tinj.es  the  holes  go  no  farther  than  the 
cancelli  of  the  bones. 

The  nafal  bones  are  firm  and  folid, 
with  very  few  cells  or  cancelli  in 
them;  the  thin  fubftance  of  which 
they  confift  not  requiring  much  max- 
re  w. 

They  are  joined  above  to  the.  fron- 
tal bone,  by  the  middle  of  the  .iranf- 
verfe  future  ; behind,  to  the  . maxilla- 
ry bones,  by  The  lateral  nafal  futures; 
below,  to  the  cartilages  of  the  nofe; 
before,  to  one  another,  by  the  ante- 
rior nafal  future;  internally,  to  the 
feptum  narium. 

Thefe  bones  ferve  to  cover  and  de- 
fend the  root  of  the  nofe. 

In  an  infant  the  nafal  bones  are 
•proportionally  (hotter,  and  lefs  thick 
at  their  upper  part,  than  in  an  adult, 
bint. are  other  wife  complete. 

OS  SA  UN.  G U 1 S,  or  LACRI- 
MAL I A,  are  fo  named,  becaufe 
their  figure  and  magnitude  are  fome- 
thing  near  to  therfe  of  a nail  of  one  s 
finger,  and  becaufe  the  tears  pafs  up- 
on them  in'.o  the  nofe. 

Their  external  fur  face  iscompofed 
of  two  fmooth  concavities  and  a mid- 
dle ridge.  The  do  predion  behind 
forms  a fmall  ftraje  of  the  orbit  for 
the  eye-ball  to  mqve  or,  and  the  one 
before  is  a deep  perpendicular  canal, 
or  folfa,  larger  abo»ye  than  hplow,  cqn- 
H z VdiWS 
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gaining  part  of  the  lacrymal  fac  and 
juft.  This  is  the  part  that  ought  to 
be  pierced  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  fitful  a lacrymatis.  This  folia  of 
the  bone  is  cribriform,  or  has  a great 
number  of  (mail  holes  through  it,  that 
the  filaments  from  the  membrane, 
•which  lines  it,  infmuating  therrlfelves 
into  thefe  hole's,  might  prevent  a fe- 
par  tion  of  the  membrane,  and  feebre 
fhfe  bone  in  its  hatural  fituation.  The 
ridge  between  thefe  two  cavities  ot 
the  os  unguis,  is  the  proper  boundary 
of  the  orbit  at  its  internal  canthus; 
and  beyond  which  furgeons  Ihould 
not  proceed  backwards  iii  performing 
bperat  ons  here.  The  internal  or  po- 
ftcrior  furface  of  this  boneconfifts  of 
a furrow  in  the  middle  of  two  con- 
vexities. 

The  fubftance  of  the  os  unguis  is 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  very  brittle^; 
which  is  the1  reafon  that  rhofe  bones 
are  often  wanting,  in  Ikcletons,  and 
need  little  force  to  pierce  them  in  li- 
ving Hi  bj  efts. 

' Each  -of  thefe  bones  is  joined, 
above,  to  the  frontal  bone,  by  payrt 
of  the  tranfterfe  future;  behind,  to 
the  os'  planum  of  the  ethmoid  beney 
by  the  fame  future  ; before,  and  be- 
low,' to  the  maxillary  bone,  by  the 
lacrymal  futu  re  : internally,  the  offia 
'unguis  cover  fome  of  the  linus  eth- 
moidale^  ; nay,  are  really  continuous 
with  the  bony  lamella:  which  make  up 
the  Tides  of  thefe  cells;  fo  that  they 
are  as  much  part  of  the  ethmoid  hone 
as  the  offia  plana. 

Thefe  unguiform  bones  compofe 
the  anterior  internal  parts  of  tlie  or- 
bits, ledge  a (hare  of  the  lacrymal  fac 
and  dnft,  and  cover  the  ethmoid  cells. 
Their  fituation,  and  tender  iubflance, 
make  a rafh  operator  in  danger  of  de- 
ftroying  a comuierahle  (hare  of  the 
organ'  of  fmeiling,  when  he  is  per- 
forming the  operation  of  the  filhila 
lacrymalis  ; but  when  thefe  bones 
are  hurt,  they  call  off  without  much 
difficulty,  and  coqfequentlv'  the 
wound  is  foon  cured,  unlefs  the 
patient  labours  under  a general  caco- 
Ctiies,  or  there  is  a predifpoiition  in 
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the  bones  to  caries ; in  which  cafe  a 
large  train  of  bad  fymptoms  follow, 
or  at  belt  the  cure  proves  tedious. 

Thefe  bones  arc  fully  formed  in  a 
new-born  child. 

OSSA  MALA  RUM  * was  the; 
name  given  by  Celfus,  as  was  already 
remarked,  to  all  the  upper  jaw,  but 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  prominent 
fquatc  bones  which  form  the  cheek  pn 
each  fide.’  Before  their  furface  is 
convex  and  fmooth  bask  ward,  it  is 
equal  and  concave,  for  lodging  part 
of  the  crotaphyte  miifcles. 

The  four  angles  of  each  ot  thefe 
bones  have  been  reckoned  procelles. 
by  fome,.  The  one  ; t the  external 
canthus  of  the  orbit,  called  tlie/v/.-- 
rior  orfotar  procefs,  is  the  longell 
and  Ihickeft.  The  fecond  terminates 
near  the  middle  of  tire  Joyver  edge  of 
the  orbit  in  a (harp  ^qint,  and  is 
named  the  inferior  oroitar  procefs. 
The  third,  placed  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheeky  and  thence  called 
maxillary , is  thd  fhorteit,  and  neared 
to  a right  angle.  The  fourth,  which 
is  called  zygvmati' , becuule  it  is  ex- 
tended backwards  to  the  zygoma  of 
the  temporal  bone,  ends  in  a point, 
and  has  one  fide  (freight , and  the  other 
Hoping.  Between  the  two  orbitar 
angles,  there  is  a concave  arch,  w hid; 
makes  about  a third  ot  the  externa}, 
circumference  ot  the  orbi^,  from 
which  a fifth  procefs  is  extended 
backwards  within  the  orbit,  to  form, 
near  one  third  ot  that  cavity  ; amj 
hence  it  mav  be  called  the  internal  or - 
bitar  procefs.  From  the  lower  edge 
of  each  of  the  offia  malarum,  which 
is  between  the  maxillary  and  zygo- 
matic precedes,  the  mafleter  mu  tele 
takes  its  origin;  and  from  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  zygomatic  procefs, 
the  mufculus  diftortor  orisrifes;  in 
both  which  places  the  furtace  of  the 
bone  is  rough. 

On  the  "external  furface  of  each 
cheek  bone,  one  or  more  (mall  holes 
are  commonly  found,  for  the  tranf- 
nufiion  offmall  nerves  or  blopd-vetfels 

» Ju valla  vel  zygomatica,  hypopia,  fubo- 
cularia, 
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from,  and  fometimes  into  the  orbit. 
On  the  internal  furface  are  the  holes 
tor  the  pat  rage  of  the  nutritious 
veflels  of  thele  bones.  A notch  on 
the  outlide  of  the  internal  orbitar 
pri  cels  of  each  of  theie  hones,  ailift.s 
to  form  the  great  flit  common  to  .his 
bone  and  to  the  lphenoid,  maxillary, 
am  palate-bones. 

The  fubfiance  of  thefe  bones  are, 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  thick, 
hard,  and  folid,  uithfome  cancelli. 

Each  of  the  oifa  malarura  is  joined, 
by  its  fuperior  and  internal  orbitar 
procefi'es,  to  the  os  frontis,  and  to 
the  orbitar  procefs  of  the  fplienoid 
bone,  by  the  tranfverle  future.  Ey 
the  edge  bettreen  the  internal  and  in- 
fer] nr  orbitar  procefi'es,  to  the  max- 
illary bone,  by  the'  internal  orbit  r 
future.  By  the  fide  between  the 
maxillary  and  inferior  orbitar  pro- 
cefs, again  to  the  maxillary  bone,  by 
the  external  orbitar  future.  By  the 
•zygomatic  prccefs  to  the  os  tempo- 
rum,  bv  the  zvpomatlc  future. 

The  cheek  bones  are  entire,  and 
fully  oflified  in  all  their  parts  in  in- 
fants. 

■ OSSA  MAXI LL ARIA  SUPE- 
RIORA,  are  the  larged  bones,  and 
conilitute  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
tipper  jaw,  which  has  appropriated  the 
name  of  luaxiiarla  to  them.  The 
figure  of  one  of  them,  or  of  the  two 
when  joined,  is  fo  irregular,  that 
.vvordg  tan  fcarce  give  an  idea  of  it. 

The  proceffes  of  each  os  maxillare, 
mav  be  reckoned  feven.  T he  firif  is 
the  long  nafal  one,  at  its'  upper  and 
fore-part,  which  is  broad  below,  and 
turns  fmaller  as  it  rifes  upwards,  to 
make  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  At  tue 
•root  of  this,  a tranfverfe  ridge  may 
be  obferved  within  the  nolhils.  which 
■fupports  the  fore  part  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  os  fpongiqfum  inferius. 
The  fecond  is  produced  backwards 
and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the 
fiafal  procefs,  to  form  the  lower  fide 
of  the  orbit,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  orbitar.  1 be  edge  of  this  oi- 
bitar  procefs,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
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nafal  one,  which  Is  continued  from 
it,  make  a coniiderablc  portion  of 
the  external  circumference  of  the 
orbit.  From  the  proper  orbitar  pro- 
cels,  a very  rough  triangular  furface 
is  extended  downwards  and  outwards, 
to  be  connected  with  the  cheek-bone, 
and  therefore  may  he  called  th  $ malar 
procefs,  from  the  lowed  protuberant 
part  of  which,  forne  (hare  of  the  maf- 
leter  mufcle  takes  its  rife.  Behind 
the  orbitar  procefs,  a large  tuberofity, 
or  bulge  of  the  bone  appears,  which 
is  efteemed  the  fourth  procefs.  On 
the  internal  part  of  this,  we  often 
meet  with  a ridge,  alinolt  of  the 
fame  height  with  that  in  the  nafal 
procefs.  which  runs  tranfverfely,  and 
is  covered  by  a fimilar  ridge  of  the 
palate  bone,  on  which  the  back  part 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  fpongio- 
fum inferius  relts.  The  convex  back 
part  of  this  turbofity  is  rough,  for 
the  origin  of  part  of  the  external 
pterygoid  mufcle,  * and  more  inter- 
nally is  fcabrous,  where  the  palate 
and  fplienoid  bones  are  joined  to  it. 
That  fpongy  protuberance  + at  the 
lower  circumference  of  this  bone, 
where  the  lockets  for  the  teeth  are 
formed,  is  reckoned  the  fifth.  The 
fixth  is  the  horizontal  plate,  which 
forms  the  greateft-  part  of  the  bafe  of 
the  noftrilsV  and  i oof  of  the  mouth  ; 
its  upper  furface,  which  belongs  to 
the  noilrils,  is  very  fmooth,  but  the 
other  below,  is  arched  and  rough, 
for  the  dronger  3dhefion  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  which  is  ftretch- 
ed  upon  it,  and  in  chewing,  fpeak- 
ing,  &c.  might  otherwife  be  liable  to 
be  feparated.  The  levcnth  rifes  like 
a fpine  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
laft,  and  forms  a fmall  part  of  the 
partition  of  the  noilrils. 

The  depreilions  in  each  maxillary 
bone  are,  i . A imuolity  behind  the 
orbitar  procefs,  made  by  the  tempos 
ral  mufcle.  2.  A pit  immediately 
before  the  fame  procefs,  where  the 
or i yin  of  the  mufeulus  elevator  labi- 
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orum  communis,  and  elevator  labii 
fuperioris-, -with  a branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  are  lodged  fecurcly. 

3.  The  hollow  arch  of  the  palate. 

4.  The  Semicircular  great  notch,  or 
entry  to  the  lower  part  of  thenoflrils, 
betwixt  the  root  of  the  nafal  procefs, 
and  fpine  of  the  palate-plate.  Below 
this,  the  fore-part  of  the  bone  is 
flatted,  or  fornetimes  hollowed  by 
the  mufculusdepreffor  labii  fuperioris. 

5.  Sockets  for  the  teeth.  + The 
number  of  thcfe  -lockets  is  uncertain, 
far  the  fame  number  of  teeth  is  not  in 
all  people,  and  the  four  backmoft 
teeth  or"  each  fide  of  each  jaw,  vary 
greatly  in  their  number  of  roots ; 
and  when  the  teeth  of  a living  perfon 
fall  out,  or  are  taken  away,  the 
Sockets  fill  up  with  an  offebus  net- 
work, which  becomes  folid  after- 
wards. 6.  The  lacrymal  fofla  in  the 
nafal  proccfs,  which  a fill  Is  the  os  un- 
guis to  form  a paffage  for  the  lacry- 

4nal  duff.  This  part  of  the  boric 
forming  this  folia,  is  fo  firm  and 
ilrong,  that  a furgeon  fearce  can  per- 
forate it  with  tile  ordinary  inftru- 
ments  for  the  filfula  lacrymal  is,  and 
therefore  ought  to  avoid  it  in  doing 
this  operation.  Immediately  on  the 
outlide  of  this,  there  is  a Small  de- 
prefiion,  from  which  the  inferior,  or 
Flier  oblique  muscle  of  the  eve,  has 
its  origin.  ||  7!  canal  on  tire 

upper  part  of  the  great  tubprofity 
v.ithin  the  orbit,  which  is  a]  mo  ft  a 
complete  hole ; in  this  a branch  of 
the  Superior  maxillary  nerve  paftVs. 
i-efides  thefe,  the  Superior  fur  face  of 
thfr-great  bulge  is  concave,  to  receive 
the  under  part  of  the  eye.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  tranfyerfe  ridge  in  the 
nafal  procefs,  a Small  hollow  is  form- 
ed by  the  os  fpongiofum.  In  fome. 
Subjects,  the  nafal  procefs  has  a final! 
round  pit  above  the  lacrymal  dud, 
where  the  little  tendon,  or  ligament 
of  the  orbicular  mufde  of  the  eye- 

•f  oK.uioxoi,  alveoli,  fofE'be,  mnr  ■ 
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lids  is  inferted.  It  is  this  tendon, 
and  not  the  tendon  of  the  larger 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  which 
there  is  Some; hazard  of  cutting  in  the 
operation  of  tire  filfula  lacryinalis. 

The  holes  of  this  bone  are  two 
proper-,  and  two  common,  which  are 
always  to  be  found,  bciidcs  feveral 
others,  whole  magnitude,  number, 
&c.  are  uncertain.  The  firft  of  the 
proper  is  the  external  oibitar  imme- 
diately below  the  orbitar,  by  which 
the  infra-orbitar  branch  of  the  l^CQnd 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and 
a Small  artery,  come  out  after  having 
palled  in  the  canal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  deferibed  in  number  7,  of 
the  deprelfions.  This  hole  is  often 
double,  and  that  when  the  nerve  has 
happened  to  fplit  before  it  has 
efenped  from  the  bone.  The  fecond 
is  the  foramen  incifivqm,  juft  behind 
the  fore-teeth,  which,  at  its  under- 
part, is  one  irregular  hole,  common 
to  both  the  maxillary  bones  when 
they  are  joined  ; but  as  it  afeends, 
ioon  divides  into  two,  three,  or  Some- 
times more  holes,  Some  of  which 
open  into  each  noitril.  'Through 
them  Small  arteries  and  veins,  and  a 
-twig  of  the  Second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  ,ot  nerves  pafs,  and  make  a cora- 
muiricatiop  between,  or  join  the 
lining  coats  of  the  nofe  and  mouth. 
In  Some  Subjects.  Steno’s  dintl  may  be 
traced  Some  way  on  the  fide  of  thefe 
palfages  next  to  yhe  nofe,  and  Small 
orifices  may  be  obfefied  opening 
into  the  mouth. 

The  firft  common  hole  is  that  which 
appears  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  back 
part  of  the  tubejrolity,  and  of  the 
lockets  of  the  teeth,  and  is  formed 
by  a Sofia  in  this  bone,  and  a cor- 
responding one  in  the  os  palati ; 
through  it  a nerve,  which  is  a branch 
ot  the  Second  branch  o f the  fifth  pair, 
runs  to  the  palate.  "Fire  other  com- 
mon hole  is  the  great  (lit  in  the  out- 
fide  of  the  orbit  deferibed  already,  as 
tire  fecond  common  hole  of  the  Sphe- 
noid bone. 

On  the  nafal  procefs,  often  holes 
may  lie  obferved  for  tfie  paffage  of 
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veficls  to  the  fubfinnce  of  the  bones  ; 
and,  at  the  hack  part  of  each  tubero- 
f'tv,  feveral  foramina  are  placed,  for 
the  tranfiniilion  of  nerves  to  the 
cavity  within  ; but  thefe  are  uncertain. 

All  tilt  body  ol  the  maxillary  bone 
is  hollow  and  leaves  a large  finus  a-kin 
to  the  frontal  and  fphenoid,  which  is 
commonly,  but  unjufily,  called  an- 
trum Hig  htneritin&m*  When  the  os 
niaxillare  is  finglc  or  fepa  rated  from 
all  the  other  bones  of  a Ikeleton,  its 
antrum  appears  to  have  a large  aper- 
ture into  the  noftrils ; but  in  recent 
fubjefts  it  is  fo  covered  at  its  back 
part,  by  the  palate  bone ; in  the  mid- 
dle, by  the  os-fpongiofum  inferius  ; 
before,  by  a ft  rung  membrane,  that 
one  or  fometimes  two  holes,  fcarce 
larger  than  a crow-quill,  are  only  left 
at  the  upper  part  ; which,  after  a 
lhort  winding  progrefs,  open  into  the 
jiofirils  between  the  two  offa  fpon- 
giofia:  At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity, 
•we  may  often  obferve  fome  protube- 
rances, in  which  the  fmall  points  of 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  contained. t 
This  cavern  arid  the  lockets  ot  the 
teeth  ai'e  often  divided  by  the  inter- 
pofition  only  of  a very  thin  bony 
plate,  which  is  liable  to  be  eroded  by 
acrid  matter  collected  in  the  anti  urn, 
or  to  be  broke  in  drawing  a tooth.p 
Tlie  fympforris  of  a collection  of 
matter  here,  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
practice  of  pulling  out  the  teeth,  and 
piercing  through  this  plate  into  the 
antrum,  to  prOburie  an  evacuation  of 
the  collected  matter;  by -which  con- 
fiderable  fervice  is  frequently  done.  |j 
The  maxi l!a fy  finufts  have  the  fame 
ufes  as  the  frontal  and  fphenoldiil,  and 
the  fituatibn  of  tlie  finufes  is  fuch, 
that  the  liquor  drilling  from  them, 
from  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  and'  pa- 
late bones,  and  from  the  1 aery  null 
dufts,  may  always  moiften  all  the 
parts  of  the  mcmbralie  of  the  ruires  in 

0 Gens*  -» . , 

f Highmore,  r>lfqviif.  an&t.  lib.  3.  Fart;  2- 
cap.  1. 

* I Highmore,  ibid.  ....  , , 

| Cowptr  in  Drake’s  amhropol.  book  3. 
chap.  10.  Medical  ktlays  and  Obferv.  Vol.  5. 
art.  30. 
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the  different  fituations  which  die  heaef 
is  in. 

1 hough  the  membranes  which  line 
the  frontal,  Iphcnoidal, and  maxillary 
lmufes,  are  continuations  0/ the  one 
which  covers  the  bones  within  the 
nofe';  yet  they  are  much  thinner  than 
it  is,  and  have  fo  much  fmaller  velfels, 
that  the  injection  which  makes  the 
membrane  of  the  nofc  red  all  over, 
fills  only  fome  fe-v  veffels  of  the  max- 
illary finufes,  and  fcarce  is  obferved 
in  the  frontal  and  iphcnoidal.  Are 
not  the  larger  veffels  intended  fur  a 
more  plentiful  fecretion  of  a vifcitl 
liquor  to  defend  the  membrane  from 
the  effeCfs  of  the  perflatus,  which  is 
conftantly  through  the  nofe  ? Are  not 
the  membranes  which  have  the  fmalleft 
veffels,  ceteris  paribus,  the  molt  fen- 
fible  ? Are  not  many  phenomena  of 
fmfeiling,  inflaijimations  of  thefe 
parts,  megrim,  polypi,  &c.  depend- 
ing on  this  ftruCture  of  thefe  mem- 
branes ? ... 

The  fubftance  of  tlie  offa  maxilla- 
ria,  is  compaCt  and  firm,  except  at 
the  inferior  proceffes-,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  lodged,  where  it  is  very 

fpongy.  . , 

The  maxillary  bones  are  joined 
above  by  the  upper  ends  of  their  nafaL 
proceffes  to  the  os  frontis,  by  the 
tranfverfe  future  ; at  the  fides  of  rhefe 
proceffes,  to  the  olfa  unguis,  by  tlie 
lacrymal  futures  ; to  the  nafal  bones, 
by  the  lateral  nafal  futures ; by  their 
orbitar  proceffes  to  the  cheek  bones, 
by  the  external  orbitar  futures  ; by 
tlie  internal  fides  of. the  internal  orbi- 
tar proceffes,  to  the  offa  plana-,  by 
part  of  the  ethmoidal  future  ; by  the 
back  part  of  the  tubcrolities,  to  the 
palate  bones,  by  tlie  luturse  palato- 
maxiilarcs ; by  the  poilerior  edges  of 
their  palatine  lamellae,  to  the  olfa 
palati,  by  the  tranfverfe  palate  future; 
by  their  nafal  fpines  to  the  vomer,  by 
the  {binds  future;  by  their  fockets, 
to  tlie  teeth  by  gomphofis ; by  the 
internal  edge  of  the  palate-plate,  to 
one  another,  by  the  longitudinal  pa- 
late future;  on  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  which  a furrow  is  left  for  receiving 

the 
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the  cartilage  which  forms  the  partition 
of  the  noli ri Is  ; between  the  lore  part 
of  the  noftrils  and  mouth,  to  each 
other,  by  the  myftachial  future  ; 
fometimes  they  are  con  netted  to  the 
offa  fpongiofa  inferiora,  by  a plain 
concretion  or  union  of  lubftance. 

^Fhefe  bones  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  nofe  and  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  a considerable  Una  re  of 
the  orbit.  They  contain  fix'teen 
teeth,  give  rife  to  mufcles,  tranfmif- 
fion  of  nerves,  See.  as  mentioned  in 
the  defeription  of  their  levcral 
parts. 

In  each  of  the'  maxillary  bones  of 
a new-bfflrn  child^.  the  external  orbitar 
procefs  is  hollow  with  remarkable 
holes  in  it  ; there  are  live  fockets  for 
the  teeth,  of  vvhieh  the  two  polterior 
are  ve/v  large,  and,  when  divided  by 
a fecond  crofs  partition,  make  the 
number  of  lockets  fix.  * The  palate 
plate  is  cribriform  about  the  middle. 
The  great  tuberofity  is  not  formed ; 
inllead  of  the  antrum,  there  is  only 
an  oblong  depreflion  at  the  fide  of 
the  nollriis. 

OSSA  PAL  ATI  are  commonly 
deferibed  as  two  fmall  fquare  bones, 
at  the  back  part  of  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth,  thongh  they  are  of 
much  greater  extent,  being  continued 
up  the  back  part  of  the  noltrils  to 
the  orbit.  + Each  palate  bone  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  palate  fquare  bone,  the  pterygoid 
procefs,  nalal  lamella,  and  orbitar 
procefs. 

The  fq  iare  bone  is  unequally  con- 
cave, for  enlarging  both  the  mouth 
and  cavity  of  the  nofe.  The  upper 
part  of  its  internal  edge  rifes  in  a 
ipine,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
palate-plate  of  the  maxillary  bone 
does,  10  be  joined  with  the  vomer-. 
Its  anterior  edge  is  unequ  lly  ragged, 
lor  its  firmer  connection  with  the  pa- 

* Albin.  Oftrogen.  tab.  5.  tig.  45.  Unge- 
bav.  do  demit,  fecund,  jun.fefl. 

t kultadi.  tab.  .47.  ifig.  1,  .3,  6,  7,  8.  Vidus 
Vidius,  de  anat.  lib.  2.  cap., 2.  explicat.  tali. 
6.  %.  in.  \Vinftqw  Memoirtsde  l’acact.  des 
leknets,  1720. 
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late-procefs  of  the  os  maxlllare.  Thd 
internal  edge  is  thickef  than  the ’fell* 
and  of  an  equal  furface,  for  its  con- 
junction with  its  fellow  of  the  other 
tide.  Behind,  this  bone  is  fomewhat 
inform  ofacrefcent,  and  thick,  for 
the  firm  connection  of  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  ; the  internal  point  be- 
ing produced  backwards,  •'to  afford 
origin  to  the  palato-llaphylinus  or 
azygos  mufcle.  This  fquare  bone  is 
well  diitinguilhed  from  the  pterygoid 
procefs  by  a perpendicular  folia  * 
which,  applied  to  fuch  another  in 
the  maxillary  bone,  forms  a paflage 
for  the  palatine  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves ; and  by  another  Fmall 
hole  behind  this,  through  which  q 
twig  of  the  fame  nerve  paiTes. 

The  pterygoid  procefs  is  fomewhat. 
triangular,  having  a broad  bafe,  and 
ending  fmaller  above.  The  back  part 
of  this  procefs  has  three  foflx  formed 
in  it;  the  two  lateral. receive  the  ends 
.of  the  two  plates  of  the  fphenoid 
-bone,  that  are  commonly  compared 
to  a bat’s  wing;,  the  middle  fofia. 
makes  tip  a part  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  folia  ptervgoidea  ; the  fore 
fide  of  this  palatine  pterygoid  procefs 
is  an  irregular  concave,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  back  part  of  the  great  tu- 
berofity of  the  maxillary  bone.  Fre- 
quently feyeral  fmall  holes  may  be 
.obferved  in  this  triangular  procefs,- 
particularly  one  near  the  middle  of 
its  bafe,  which  a little  above,  com- 
municates with  the  common  and  pro- 
per holes  of  this  bone  already  taken 
notice  of. 

The  nafal  lamella  of  this  bone,  is 
extremely  thin  and  brittle,  and  rifes' 
upwards  from  the  upper  fide  of  the 
external  edge  of  the  fquare-bone,  and 
from  the  narrow  extremity  of  the 
pterygoid  procefs,  where  it  fo  weak, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  firmly  fixed 
to  the  maxillary  bone,  as  to  be  very 
liable  to  be  broken  in-  leparrating  the 
bones.  From  the  part  where  tlie 
plate  rifes , it  runs  up  broad  on  the 
infiefe  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  to  form  a"  confiderable’ 
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fliare  of  the  fides  of  the  maxillary 
fin  us,  and  to  dole  up  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  fphenoid  and  the  great  bulge 
ot  the  maxillary  bone,  where  there 
would  otherwife  be  a large  (lit  open- 
ing into  the  noltrils.*  From  the 
middle-internal  fide  of  this  thin  plate, 
a crois  ridge  placed  on  fuch  another 
of  the  maxillary  bone  is  extended  ; on 
it,  the  back  part  of  the  os  fpongiofum 
inferius  refts.  Along,  the  outlide  of 
this  plate,  the  perpendicular  foffa 
made  by  the  palate-nerve  is  obfct've- 
able. 

At  the  upper  part  of  thisnafal  plate* 
the  palate-bone  divides  into  two  pro- 
ceffes, which  I already  named  arbiter  ; 
between  which-and  the  fphenoid  bone 
that  hole  is  formed,  which  I mention- 
ed as  the  laid  of  the  holes  common  to 
the  fphenoid  bone.  Sometimes  this 
hole  is  wholly  formed  in  the  os  palati, 
by  a crofs  plate  going  from  the  one 
prbitar  procefs  to  the  other.  A nerve, 
artery,  and  vein,  belonging  to  the 
noftrils,  pafs  here.  The  anterior  of 
the  two  orbitar  proceffes  is  the  largeft, 
and  has  its  fore  part  contiguous  to 
the  back  part  of  the  maxillary  finus, 
and  its  upper  furface  appears  in 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  behind 
the  back  part  of  the  os  rnaxillare  and 
planum.  It  has  cells  behind  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to 
which  it  is  contiguous ; it  is  placed  on 
the  aperture  of  the  finus  fphenoidalis, 
fo  as  to  leave  only  a round  hole  at  its 
upper  fore  pare.  The  other  part  of 
the  orbitar  procefs  is  extended  along 
the  internal  iide  of  the  upper  back 
art  of  the  maxillary  tuberofity,  to  the 
afe  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  between 
the  root  of  the  proceffus  azygos  and 
the  pterygoid  procefs. 

The  palate  fquare  part  cf  this  pa- 
late-bone, and  its  pterygoid  procefs, 
are  firm  and  ftrong,  with  lomecancelli ; 
but  the  nafal  plate  and  orbitar  pro- 
ceffes are  very  thin  and  brittle* 

The  palate-bones  are  joined  to  the 
maxillary,  by  the  fore  edge  of  the 
palate  fquare  bone,  by  the  tranfverfe 

* Albin.  de  oflib  < feet- 
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palate  future;  By  their  thin  nafal 
plates,  and  part  ot  their  orbitar  pro- 
cefles,  to  the  fame  bones,  by  the  pa- 
lato-inaxillares  future.  By  their 
pterygoid  proceffes,  and  back  part 
of  the  nafal  plates,  to  the  alae  vefper- 
tikonum,  by  the  fphenoid  future.  By 
the  tranfverfe  ridges  of  the  nafal 
platesy  to  the  offa  Ipongiofa  inferioia, 
by  cor. tail  ; hence  frequently  there 
F an  intimate  union  of  the  fubftance 
of  thefe  bones  in  old  fkulls.  By  the 
orbitar  proceffes,  to  the  ofla  plana 
and  cellulaeethmoidae,  by  the  ethmoid 
future;  to  the  body  of  the  fphenoid 
bone,  by  the  fphenoid  future;  by  the 
internal  edge  of  the  fquare  bones,  to 
each  other,  by  the  longitudinal  pa- 
late future,  and  by  their  nafal  fpines, 
to  the  vomer,  by  the  fpinous  future. 

The  palate-bones  form  part  of  the 
palate,  noltrils,  orbits,  and  foffie 
pterygoidese,  and  they  cover  part  of 
the  finus  maxillares,  fphenoidales* 
and  ethmoidei. 

Thefe  bones  are  very  complete  in  a 
new-born  infant,  the  nafal  plates 
being  then  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  in  adults;  but  the  orbitar  pro- 
ceffes have  not  the  cell's  which  appear 
in  the  bones  of  adults. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
hiflory  of  thefe  bones,  the  reafon  is 
evident  why  the  eyes  are  fo  much 
affefted  in  ulcers  of  the  palate,  as  to 
be  often  attended  with  blindnefs, 
which  frequently  happens  in  an  ill- 
managed  lues  venerea;  or  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  palate  fuffers 
from  an  aegylops.-* 

OSSA  TURBIN  AT  A,  orfpongt- 
ofa  inferiora,  refeinble  the  fuperior 
offa  fpongiofa  in  lliape  and  fubftance, 
but  have  their  anterior  and  upper 
edges  contiguous  to  the  tranfverfe 
ridges  of  the  nafal  proceffes  of  thfe 
maxillary  and  palate  bones.  From 
their  upper  ftreight  edge,  two  fmall 
proceffes  ftand  out ; the  pofteriof, 
which  is  the  broadeft,  dcicends  to 
cover  foind  of  the  dntrum  Highmo- 

• * Hoffman,  in  Eplicnierid.  German.  Cent, 
■[.ami  a-  obt'erv.  135* 
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rtanum ; the  anterior  rifes  up  to  join 
the  os  unguis,  and  to  make  part  of 

the  lacryrnal  duft. 

Below  the  fpongy  bones  already 
mentioned,  there  are  fometimes  two- 
others,  one  in  each  noftril,  which 
feern  to  be  a produftion  of  the  fides  or 
fhe  maxiHary  fin  ns  turned  down- 
wards.* When  this  third  fort  ol 
fpongy  bones  is  iound,  the  middle 
©neof  the  three  in  each  noftril  is  the 
Jargcft,  and  the  loweft  is  the  f mailed. 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  are  often  fe- 
deral other  fmalf  bones  (landing  out 
into  the  noftrils,  that,  from  their 
fhape,  might  alfo  deferve  the  name  of 
turbinata , but  are  uncertain  in  their 
bulk,  fituatlon,  and  number.^ 

The  names  of  thefe  bones  fufneient- 
fy  declare  their  fpongy  fobftance, 
which  has  no  external  plate  coyer- 
ing  it. 

They  arc  joined  to  the  o(Ta  maxil- 
laria  palati,  and  unguis  in  old  fub- 
jeiils,  by  a firm  union  of  lubftance; 
and  as  this  happens  alio  frequently  in 
people  of  no  great  age,  fome|  are  of 
opinion,  chat  they  (hould  beeitcemed 
part  of  the  palate  bones;  others  || 
think,  that  fince  their  upper  edge  is 
continued  by  a plate  to  a part  of  the 
©s  ethmoides,  they  ought  to  ^eefteem- 
ed  a part  of  this  bone. 

Their  ufe  is  to  ftraiten  the  noftrils, 
to  afford  a large  furface  forextending 
the  organ  of  fmelling,  to  cover  part 
or  the  antra  maxillaria,  and  to  afiift 
in  forming  the  under  part  of  the  la- 
crvmal  duds,  the  orifices  of  which 
into  ths  nofe  are  concealed  by  thefe 
bones. 

The  offa  turbinata  are  nearly  com- 
plete in  a new-born  infant. 

yOMERy  or  bone  referrvbling  a 
plough-fhare,  is  the  thirteenth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  without  a fellow,  form- 
ing the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the 
partition  of  the  nofc,§ 

The  figure  of  this  bone  is  an  irre- 

0 Cswcer  ifl  Drake's  Anthropolog.  book 
3.  ebap.  10.  Saiiforin.  obfervat.  ana- 

fomi‘:-  cap.<p  9.  I Id.  ibid.  cap. 

x(t-  7.  ||  HunankL  i a Memoir cs  ds 

farad,  desfciences,  1730.  Columb.de' 

it  anat.  lib.  i,cap,8.  Failep/obfer  vat.  anatom. 
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gular  rhomboid.  Its  (ides  are  ilaf 
and  fmooth.  Its  pofterior  edge  ap- 
pears in  an  oblique  direction  at  the 
back  part  of  the  noftrils.  The  upper 
one  is  firmly  united  to  the  bale  of  the 
fphenoid  bone,  and  to  the  nafal  plate 
of  theethmoid;  and,  when  it  can  be 
got  feparated,  is  hollow,  for  receiv- 
ing the  proceffus  azygos  of  the  fphe- 
noid. The  anterior  edge  has  a long 
furrow  in  it,  where  the  middle  carti- 
lage of  the  nofe  enters.  The  lower 
edge  is  firmly  united  to  the  nafal  fpines 
of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
Thefe  edges  of  this  bone  are  much 
thicker  than  its  middle,  which  is  as 
thin  as  the  fined  paper;  by  which, 
and  the  firm  union  or  connexion  this 
bone  has  above  and  below,  it  can  very 
feldorn  be  feparated  entire  in  adults  ; 
but, -in  a child,  it  is  much  more  ealily 
feparated  entire,  and  its  ftruffure  is 
more  diftincfly  feen  ; wherefore  I 
fhall  examine  all  the  parts  of  fuch  a 
fubjeft. 

Its  fituation  is  not  always  perpen- 
dicular, but  often  inclined  and  bend- 
ed to  one  fide,  as  well  as  the  nafal 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 

The  vomer  is  convex  at  its  upper 
part,  and  then  is  (freight,  as  it  is  ex- 
tended downwards  and  forwards, 
where  it  is  composed  of  two  plates ; 
the  edges  of  which  have  a great  num- 
ber of  fmall  proceffes,  difpofed  fome- 
what  like  the  teeth  of  a faw,  but  more 
irregularly,  aixl  feveral  of  them  are 
reflected  back.  Between  thefe  plates 
a deep  foffa  is  left,  which,  fo  far  as 
the  top  of  the  curvature,  is  wide, 
and  has  llrong  fides,  for  receiving  the 
proceffus  azygos  off  the  fphenoid  bone. 
Beyond  the  arch  forwards,  the  foffa 
is  narrower  and  fhahower  gradually 
to  the  point  of  the  bone,  receiving  for 
fomeway  the  nafal  lamella  ethmoidea ; 
which,  after  the  oflincation  is  com- 
plete, is  fo  clofely  united  to  the  vomer 
by  the  little  proceffes  piercing  into 
its  fu'bftance,  as  to  prevent  any  repa- 
ration ; on  which  account  it  has  been 
efteemed  by  fome  * a part  of  the 

* Lieutaud.  Ffiais anatonilques  i.feftJfes 
ethtaoide.' 
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ethmoid  bone.  The  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nole  fills  up  what  remains  of 
the  foffa  at  its  fore  part.  The  polle- 
xior  edge  of  the  vomer,  which  ap- 
pears above  the  back  part  of  the  pa- 
late bones*  is  broader  above;  but  as 
it  defeends  forwards,  becomes  tltin- 
ner,  though  it  is  Hill  fclid  and  firm. 

The  lower  edge  of  this  bone, 
which  relts  on  the  nafai  fpine  of  the 
palate  and  maxillary  bones,  has  a 
little  furrow’  on  each  fide  of  a fmall 
middle  ridge,  aafweriug  to  the  fpines 
of  the  bones  of  different  fides,  and 
the  inter  dice  between  therm  This 
•edge,  and  the  upper  one  meet  in  tire 
pointed  fore  end  of  this  bone. 

The  body  of  the  vomer  has  a fmooth 
furface,  and  folid  but  tliin  fubftance; 
and  towards  its  fides,  where  it  is 
thickeft,  fome  cancelii  may  he  ob- 
fierved,  when  the  bone  is  broken. 

It  is  joined  above  to  the  IJphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones,  and  to  the  mid- 
dle cartilage  of  the  nofe  by  fchindy- 
lefis;  below,  to  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  by  the  fpinous  future. 

The  vomer  divides  the  noftrik, 
.enlarges  the  organ  of  fuelling,  by 
allowing  place  for  expanding  the 
membrane  of  the  nofe  on  its  fides,  and 
fuftains  the  palate-plates  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones,  which.  other- 
wife  might  be  in  hazard  of  being 
preffed  into  tire  noftrils ; while  the 
vomer  is  fecured  from  fhuffling  to  one 
fide  or  other  by  the  double  fchindy- 
lefis,  by  which  it  is  joined  to  tire 
bones  above  and  below. 

Thefe  then  are  all  the  bones  which 
.compofe  the  upper  jaw,  excgpt  the 
teeth,  which  are  fo  much  a-kin  to 
thofe  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  I chufe 
to  make  one  description  ferve  for  both, 
in  which  the  differences  obfervable 
in  them  Xhall  be  remarked,  after  the 
fecoad  part  of  the  face,  the  lower 
iavv,  is  examined;  becaufe  the  ftruc- 
. ture  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  well  under- 
Hood,  until  the  cafe  in  which  they 
are  fet  is  explained. 

MAXILLA  INFERIOR*  the 
lower  jaw,  confilts  only  of  one  move- 

* Tie'll  Cia'/”v>  m-,nciibu*a>  fdC‘8s' 
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able  bone,  and  fixteen  teeth  incafed 
into  it. 

This  bone,  which  is  fomewhat  of 
the  figure  of  the  Greek  letter  v,  is 
fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
fo  as  its  convex  middle  part  is  for- 
wards, and  its  legs  are  ftretched  back. 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  the  chin, 
fides,  and  procefles.  The  chin  is  the 
middle  fore-part,  the  extent  of  which 
to  each  fide  is  marked  on  the  external 
furface  by  the  holes  obfervable  there, 
and  internally  by  the  beginning  ofan 
oblique  ridge.  Beyond  thefe  the 
fides  appear,  and  are  continued  till 
the  bone,  by  bending  upwards,  begins 
£0  form  the  .procefles. 

On  the  fore  part  of  the  chin,  a 
tranfver  feridge  appears  in  the  middle, 
on  each  fide  of  which  the  mufeuli 
quadrati,  or  depreffores  labii  inferio- 
ris,  and  the  levatores  labii  inferioris, 
deprefs  the  bone;  and  below  thefe 
prints,  a fmall  rifing  may  be  obferv- 
■ed,  where  the  depreffores  commence- 

On  the  back  part  of  the  chin, 
fometimes  three,  always  two,  fmall 
protuberances  appear  in  the  middle. 
To  the  uppermoff,  when  it  is  fecn, 
the  frasnum  of  the  tongue  is  connect- 
ed. From  the  middle  one,  the  muf- 
euli genioglefiii  rife;  and  from  the 
loweft,  the  geniohyoidei  have  their 
origin.  Below  the  laft,  we  fee  tw© 
rough  finuofities  formed  by  the  di- 
'gaftric  mufcles. 

At  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
■external  furface  of  each  fide  of  the 
lower  jaw,  a fmall  eminence  may  be 
©bferved,  where  the  deprefforlabio- 
rum  communis  rifes.  Near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  fide  a ridge  runs  length- 
ways, to  which  the  under  part  of  the 
mufculus  buccinator  is  connected. 
Internally,  towards  the  upper  edge  of 
each  fide,  another  ridge,  appears, 
from  which  the  mylohyoidei  have 
their  origin,  and  to  which  the  inter- 
nal membrane  of  the  gums  adheres. 

In  the  upper  edge  of  both  chin  and 
fides  are  a great  many  deep  pits  or 
fockets,  for  receiving  the  roots  of 
the  teeth.  The  number  and  magni- 
tude of  theft*  fockets  are  various,  be- 
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caufe  of  the  different  number,  as 
well  of  the  teeth  themfelves,  as  of 
their  roots,  in  different  people. 
Thefe  fockets  in  this  lower  jaw,  as 
well  as  in  the  upper  one,  are  lefs  deep 
as  old  age  comes  on ; when  freed 
from  the  teeth  by  any  means,  the)'  are 
fome  time  after  filled  up  with  an  of- 
feous  net-work,  which  at  laft  becomes 
entirely  fojid,  and'  as  fmooth  as  any 
other  part  of  the  bone  ; fo  that  in  a 
great  many  old  jaws  one  cannot  ob- 
serve a vellige  of  the  fockets ; but  then 
the  jaw  becomes  lefs,  and  much  nar- 
rower,* Hence  we  may  know  why 
the  chin  and  nofe  of  edentulous  peo- 
ple are  much  nearer  than  before  the 
teeth  were  loft  ; while  their  lips  either 
fall  in  towards  the  mouth,  or  ftand 
prominent  forwards.  When  new  teeth 
are  protruded,  new  fockets  are  form- 
ed.+ The  lower  edge  of  the  chin 
and  fides  is  fmooth  and  equal,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  bale  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  ends  of  the  bafe,  where 
the  jaw  turns  upwards,  are  called  its 
angles  ; the  external  furface  of  each 
of  which  has  feveral  inequalities  upon 
it,  where  the  maffeter  mufcle  is  inferr- 
ed ; as  the  internal  furface  alfo  has, 
where  the  pterygoideus  interims  is 
inferted,  and  a ligament  extended 
from  the  flyloid  procefsof  the  tempo- 
ral bone  is  fixed. 

The  proceffes  are  two  on  each  fide. 
T be  anterior  (harp  thin  coronoid  ones 
have  the  erotaphite  mufcles  inferted 
into  them.  The  pofterior  proceffes 
or  condyles  J terminate  in  an  oblong 
fmooth  head,  fupported  bv  a cervix. 
The  heads  whofe  greateft  length  is 
tranfverfe,  and  whofe  convexity  is 
turned  forwards,  are  tipped  with  a 
cartilage,  as  the  articulated  parts  of 
all  other  m.oved  bones  are.  The 
fore  part  of  the  root  and  neck  of 
thefe  condyloid  proceffes  area  little 
hollow  and  rough,  where  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  mufcles  are  inferted. 

The  holes  of  the  lower  jaw  are  tvyo 
on  each  fide  ; one  at  the  root  of  the 

* Vefal.  anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 

f Pallop.  Obferv.  anat. 

f Artic.uiut.oni. 
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proceffes  internally,  where  a large 
branch  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  enters  with  an  artery, 
and  a vein  returns.  A ftnall  fharp 
procefs  frequently  juts  out  backwards 
from  the  edge  at  the  fore  part  of  this 
hole,  to  which  a ligament  extended 
from  the  temporal  bone  is  fixed  + 
wdiich  favesthe  nerve  and  veffels  from 
being  too  much  preffed  by  the  ptery- 
goid mufcles.  From  the  lower  fide 
of  this  hole,  either  a fmall  fuperficial 
canal  or  a furrow  defeends,  where  a 
branch  of  the  nerve  is  lodged,  in  its 
way  to  the  mylo-thyoideus  mufcle 
and  fublingual  gland. + The  other 
hole  is  external,  at  the  confines  of  the 
chin,  where  branches  of  the  nerve  and 
veff-ls  come  out.  The  canal  betwixt 
tbefe  two  holes  is  formed  in  the  midr 
dle  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and 
is  pierced  by  a great  number  of  fmall 
boles  by  which  the  nerves  and  blood- 
velfels  of  the  cancelli  and  teeth  pafs. 

This  canal  is  continued  a little  far- 
ther than  the  external  hole  at  the 
chin.  On  account  of  the  veffels  and 
nerves  of  the  lower  jaw,  fractures  of 
it  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

Tire  furface  of  the  low'er  jaw  is 
hard  and  firm,  except  at  the  fpongy 
fockets,  where  however  it  is  ftronger 
than  the  upper  jaw.  Jts  internal  fub- 
ftance is  cellular,  without  any  folid 
partition  between  the  cancelli  in  its 
middle.  At  t he  bafe,  eipecially  of 
the  chin,  where  this  bone  is  molt  cx- 
pofed  to  injuries,  the  foiid  fides  of  it 
are  thick,  compad,  and  hard. 

'I  he  lower  j uv  generally  receives 
the  routs  of  fixteen  teeth  into  its  foo- 
kets,  1 y gomphofis  ; and  its  condyloid 
proceffes,  covered  with  cartilage,  are 
articulated  with  the  temporal  bones, 
in  a manner  that  is  not  commonly 
deferibed  right  ; for,  as  was  already 
mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  the 
temporal  bones,  not  only  the  fore 
part  of  the  cavity  between  the  zygo- 
niatic  auditory,  and  vaginal  proceffes, 
but  alfo  the  adjoining  tubercle  at  the 

* Weitbrccht.  Syndefmolog.  -2.  j.‘ 

+ -Palfyn.  anat.  chirur.  traite  5.  chap.  6. 
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*oot  of  the  zygomatic  rroccfs  of  each 
os  tempo  rum  is  covered  with  a fmooth 
carriage,  for  this  articulation.  Here 
alio  an  intermediate  moveable  cani- 
ne is  placed,  which  being  thin  in 
the  middle,  and  thick  at  the  edges,  is 
concave  on  both  tides;  and  is  con- 
nected fo  firmly  by  ligaments  to  each 
condyle,  as  to  follow  the  motions  of 
the  condyle ; and  fb  loofely  to  the 
temporal  bone,  as  readily  to  change 
its  iituation  from  the  cavity  to  the 
tubercle,  and  to  return  again ; while 
the  common  ligament  of  the  articula- 
tion affords  fpace  enough  for  fuch  a 
•change  of  place  backwards  and  fo  r- 
vvanis;  but  like  other  ligaments  of 
the  joints  by  ginglimus,  is  llrong  and 
ihort  at  the  lides,  to  confine  the  late- 
ral motions. 

When  therefore  the  teeth  of  both 
jaws  coincide,  the  condyles  are  lodg- 
ed fecurely  in  the  temporal  cavities, 
but  their  motions  to  either  fide  muft 
be  confined  both  by  the  firmnefs  of 
the  ligaments,  'and  the  rifing  brims 
which  are  on  each  fide  of  the  cavities. 

When  the  jaw  is  brought  direCtly 
forwards,  the  condyle  and  interme- 
diate cartilages  defeend  and  advance 
forwards  upon  the  tubercles.  In 
this  fituation  the  lateral  motions  area 
little  more  free  than  in  the  former 
one,  from  the  want  of  rifingbrims  to 
flop  the  condyles.  When  the  fore- 
teeth of  the  lower  jaw  are  moved 
forwards,  and  to  a fide,  the  condyle 
of  the  oppofite  fide  is  either  advanced 
from  the  cavity  to  the  tubercle, 
while  the  condyle  of  the  fame  fide  re- 
mains in  the  cavity  ; or  if  both  con- 
dyles are  on  the  tubercles,  when  the 
jaw  is  moved  obliquely  to  a fide,  the 
condyle  of  the  fide  to  which  the  mo- 
tion is  made,  Aides  back  from  the  tu- 
bercle to  the  cavity.  When  the  mouth 
is  opened  by  the  defeent  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  fore  part  of  it,  where  the 
deprefling  mufcles  are  fixed,  is  drawn 
backwards,  as  well  as  downwards, 
while  refifiance  is  made  to  the  angles 
moving  backwards  by  the  mafletcr 
and  internal  pterygoid  mufcles,  and 
at  the  fame  tune,  the  external  pttry- 
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goid  draw  the  condyles  and  their 
moveable  can.lage,  forwards;  and 
'•  ereioie,  when  the  mouth  is  0[  ened, 
the  ?ona\  les  arc  carried  forwards  up- 
on the  tubercles,  and  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion of  the  bone  is  a little  above  its 
angles.  But  in  tl  ■ , fituation  there  is 
leis  refinance,  than  in  any  other,  to 
tiie  condyles  luxating  forwards;  a 
difcafe  which  feldotn  happens,  except 
when  people  are  g ping  too  wide; 
and  therefore  the  conmioh  praCiice of 
nurfes,  who  fbppcrt  the  jaw  of  infants 
wdien  they  are  yawning,  is  re  fonable. 
In  chewing  there  is  a fucccfllon  of  the 
motions  above  defer  bed  * 

Here  a general  remark  may  be 
made,  that  where-ever  moveable  car- 
tilages are  found  in  joints,  either  the 
articulated  bones  are  of  fuch  a figure* 
or  fo  joined  and  fixed  by  their  liga- 
ments, that  little  motion  would  be 
allowed  without  fuch  cartilages ; or 
elfe  fome  motions  are  neceifary  to  the 
right  ufe  of  the  member,  which  the 
form  of  the  articulation  would  not 
otherwife  admit  of.  This  will 
more  fully  appear  after  the  other 
joints  with  fuch  cartilages  are  de- 
feribed. 

In  a child  born  to  the  full  time,  the 
lower  jaw  is  compofed  of  two  bones, 
connected  by  a thin  cartilage  in  the 
middle  of  the  chin,  which  gradually 
olfifies,  and  the  two  bones  intimately 
unite.  In  each  of  thefe  bones  there 
are  five  or  fix  fockets  for  teeth  as  in 
the  upper  jaw. 

After  I have  thus  deferibed  the  in- 
cafernent  of  the  teeth,  the  infertion 
of  fo  many  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  the  os  hyoides,  the  connection  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tongue  to  the 
maxillary  bone,  and  the  motions  of 
this  bone;  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the 
lower  jaw  mult  be  a principal  infiru- 
ment  in  manducation,  deglutition, 
and  fpeech. 

'Jlie  teeth  are  the  hard  w'hite 
bodies  placed  in  the  fockets  of  both 

» Tor  a more  full  account  of  this  articula- 
tion, vid.  Edinburg 'Medical  efiays  and  ofif. 
vol.  i.  art.  n.  and  vol.  3.  art.  13.  Memoires 
del’aead.  dcs  fcicnccs,  1744. 
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jaws.  Their  number  is  generally  fix- 
teen  above,  and  as  many  below ; 
though  Tome  people  have  more,  others 
have  fewer. 

The  broad  thick  part  of  each  tooth 
which  appears  without  the  focket,  is 
the  bafe  or  body.*  '1  he  fmaller  pro- 
cefles  funk  into  the  maxill®,  are  the 
roots  or  fangs,  which  become  gra- 
dually fmaller  towards  the  end  farthdl 
from  tire  bafe,  or  are  nearly  conical, 
by  wli  ich  the  ftirface  of  their  fides 
divides  the  preflure  made  on  thebafes, 
to  prevent  the  foft  parts,  which  are 
at  the  fmall  points  of  the  fockets,  to 
be  hurt  by  fuch  preflu  re.  At  the 
place  where  the  bafe  ends,  and  the 
roots  begin,  there  is  generally  a fmall 
circular  depreflion,  which  fome  call 
the  neck  or  collar . 

Without  the  gums  the  teeth  are  co- 
vered with  no  membrane,  and  they 
are  faid  to  have  no  proper  periofleum 
within  the  fockets  ; but  that  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  reflected  membrane  of 
the  gums;  which,  after  a good  in- 
jection, may  be  evidently  feen  in  a 
voting  fubjcCl,  with  the  veflels  from  it 
penetrating  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
teeth;  and  it  maybe  difeovered  in 
any  tooth  recently  pulled,  by  mace- 
rating it  in  water.b  The  adhefion  of 
this  membrane  to  thefe  roots  is 
flrengthened  by  the  fmall  furrows  ob- 
fervable  on  them. 

Each  tooth  iscompofed  of  its  cor- 
tex, or  enamel,  and  an  internal  bony 
‘fubftance.  The  cortex  has  no  cavity 
or  place  for  marrow  ; and  is  fo  folid 
or  hard,  that  laws  or  files  can  with 
difficulty  make  impreflion  on  it.  It 
is  thickeft  upon  the  bafe,  and  gra- 
dually, as  the  roots  turn  fmaller,  be- 
comes thinner,  but  not  proportionally 
to  the  difference  of  the  fize  of  the  bafe 
and  roots.  The  fibres  of  this  enamel 
are  all  perpendicular  to  the  internal 
fubftance,  and  are  ftreight  on  the  bafe, 
but  at  the  fides  are  arched  with  a con- 
vex part  towards  the  roots  which 

* Corona. 

f Cowper.  Anatom,  explicat.  tab,  92. 
fig.  7.  lit.  E. 

X Havers  Ofteoiog.  nov.  difc.  i. 
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makes  the  teeth  refill;  the  compreflion 
of  any  hard  body  between  the  jaws, 
with  lefs  danger  of  breaking  thefe 
fibres,  than  if  they  had  been  fituated 
tranfverfely.  The  fpongy  fockets  in 
which  the  teeth  are  placed  likewife 
ferve  better  to  prevent  fuch  an  in- 
jury, than  a more  folid  bafe  would 
have  done.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  hardnefs  of  this  cortex  it  is 
wafted  by  manducation.  Hence  the 
fharp  edges  of  fome  teeth  are  blunted, 
and  made  broad,  while  the  rough  fur- 
faces  of  others  are  made  fmooth  and 
flat,  as  people  advance  in  life- 

The  bony  part  of  the  teeth  has  its 
fibres  running  ftreight,  according  to 
the  length  ol  the  teeth.  When  it  is 
expofed  to  the  air,  by  the  breaking 
or  falling  off  of  the  hard  cortex,  it 
foon  corrupts.  And  thence  carious 
teeth  are  all  hollow  within,  w'hen  a 
very  fmall  hole  appears  only  exter- 
nally. 

The  teeth  have  canals  formed  in 
their  middle,  wherein  their  nerves  and 
blood-veflels  are  lodged;  which  they 
certainly  need,  being  conftantly  waft- 
ed by  the  attrition  they  are  fubjedled 
to  in  manducation,  and  for  their  far- 
ther growth,  not  only  after  they  firtt 
appear,  but  even  in  adults';  as  is  evi- 
dent when  a tooth  is  taken  out ; for 
then  the  oppolite  one  becomes  longer, 
and  thofe  on  each  fide  of  the  empty 
focket  turn  broader;  fo  that  when  the 
jaws  are  brought  together,  it  is  fcarce 
obfervabie  w here  the  tooth  is  wrant- 
ing* 

The  veflels  are.eafily  traced  fo  long 
as  they  are  in  the  large  canal,  but  can 
fcarce  be  obferved  in  their  dillribu- 
tion  from  that  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
teeth  of  adults.  Ruyfch,+  however, 
affirms,  that  after  injedtion  he  could 
trace  the  arteries  into  the  hardeft  part 
of  the  teeth  ; and  X eewcnhoek  + fu- 
fpetfted  the  fibres  of  the  cortex  to  be 
veflels.  In  children  1 have  frequently 
injected  the  veflels  of  the  teeth  as  far 
as  their  bafe ; and  in  fuch  as  are  not 

* Ir.graf.  cle  tumor,  cap.  1.  p.  24.  25.  26, 

•f  Thefaur.  10.  num.  27. 

X Arpan.  natur.  continual,  cpift.  p.  3. 
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entirely  ofiified,  one  can  with  a lucky 
injection  fill  fo  many  veflels,  as  to 
make  both  the  outfide  and  infide  of 
the  cortical  part  appear  nerfe&ly  red. 
This  plentiful  fupply  oi  veflels  mull 
expofe  the  tes*th  to  the  fame  diforders 
that  attack  other  vafcular  parts  ; and 
fuch  teeth  as  have  the  greateft  number 
of  veflels,  mult  have  the  moll  numer- 
ous chances  of  being  feized  with  thefe 
difeafes. 

Every  root  of  each  tooth  has  fuch 
a diftinift  canal,  with  veflels  and  nerves 
in  it.  Thefe  canals  in  the  teeth  with 
more  than  one  root,  come  nearer  each 
other,  as  they  approach  the  bafe  of 
the  tooth  ; and  at  lad  are  feparated  by 
very  thin  plates,  which  being  gene- 
rally incomplete,  allow  a communi- 
cation of  all  the  canals;  and  frequent- 
ly one  common  cavity  only  appears 
within  the  bafe,  in  which  a pulpy 
fubliance  compofed  of  nerves  and  vef- 
feis  is  lodged.  The  condition  there- 
fore of  the  nerves  here  bears  a drong 
analogy  to  that  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
which  ferve  for  the  fenfationof  touch- 
ing. 

The  entry  of  the  canals  for  thefe 
veflels  is  a fmall  hole  placed  a little  to 
a fide  of  the  extreme  point  of  each 
root ; fometimes,  cfpccially  in  old 
people,  this  hole  is  entirely  clofedup, 
and  consequently  the  nerves  andblood- 
veflels  are  dellro'  ed.* 

The  teeth  are  feen  for  a confider- 
able  time  in  form  of  mucus  contained 
in  a membrane,  afterwards  a thin  cor- 
tical plate,  and  fome  few  ofleous layers 
appear  within  the  membrane,  with  a 
large  cavity  filled  with  mucus  in  the 
middle ; and  gradually  this  exterior 
fhell  turns  thicker,  the  cavity  de- 
creafcs,  the  quantity  of  mucus  is  lef- 
fened,  and  this  induration  proceeds 
till  all  the  body  is  formed;  from  which 
the  roots  are  afterwards  produced. . 

In  young  fubjefts,  different  ftamina 
or  rudiments  of  teeth  are  to  lie  ob- 
ferved.  Thofe  next  the  gums  hinder 
ordinarily  the  deeper  feated  ones  from 
making  their  way  out,  while  thele 

* Dela  HireHiftoiredel’acad.des  fcior.ccs, 
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prevent  the  former  from  fending  out 
roots,  or  from  entering  deep  into  the 
bony  fockets  of  the  jaws  ; by  which 
they  come  to  be  lefs  fixed. 

Children  are  feldom  born  with 
teeth  ; but  at  two  years  of  age  they 
have  twenty;  and  their  number  does 
not  increafe  till  f.iey  are  about  feven 
years  old,  when  the  teeth  that  firft: 
made  their  way  through  the  gums  are 
thruft  out  by  others  that  have  been 
formed  deeper  in  the  jaw,  and  fome 
more  of  the  teeth  begin  to  difeovee 
themfelves  farther  back  in  the  mouth. 
About  fourteen  years  of  age,  fome 
more  of  the  firft  crop  are  fhed,  and 
the  number  is  increafed.  This  fhed- 
ding  of  the  teeth  is  of  good  ufe  ; for 
if  the  firft  had  remained,  they  would 
have  ftood  at  a great  dillance  one 
from  another ; becaufe  the  teeth  are 
too  hard  in  their  outer  cruft,  to  in- 
ereafe  fo  faft  as  the  jaws  do.  Where- 
as both  the  fecond  layer,  and  the  teeth 
that  come  out  late,  meeting,  while  they 
are  foft,  with  a confiderable  refif- 
tance  to  their  growth  in  length,  from 
thofe  fituated  upon  them,  neceflarily 
come  out  broad,  and  fit  to  majee  that 
clofe  guard  to  the  mouth,*  which 
they  nowr  form. 

The  teeth  are  joined  to  the  fockets 
by  gomphofis,  and  the  gums  contri- 
bute to  fix  them  there;  as  is  evident 
by  the  teeth  falling  out  when  the 
gums  are  any  way  deftroyed,  or  made 
too  fpongy,  as  in  the  feurvy  or  fali- 
vations ; whence  fome  + clafs  this  ar- 
ticulation vvi th  the  fyfiarcofis. 

The  ufes  of  the  teeth  are  to  mafti- 
cate  our  aliment,  and  to  aflift  us  in  the 
pronunciation  of  feveral  letters. 

Though  the  teeth  fo  far  agree  in 
their  itrufture,  yet,  becaufe  of  fome 
things  wherein  they  differ,  they  are 
generally  divided  into  three  clafles, 
viz.  incifores,  canini,  and  molares. 

The  incifores  \ are  t!ie  four  for<r" 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  receiving  their 

* GoayfAO (•  . 

■f  Drake’s  Anthropolog.  book  4.  cnap.  3. 

t \'£haffXvoi)  TO.uUol,  5'i%ao-iipe;}  * !VfO.  T’ 
ptTc,  cpoaM  riforii,  quatcm,  pnmi, 
primores,  anteriores,  acuti. 
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, name  from  their  office  of  cutting  our 
aliment;  for  which  they  are  excel- 
lent! v adapted * being  each  formed  in- 
to a iharp  cutting  edge  nr  their  bafe, 
by  their  fore  fide  turning  inwards 
there,  while  they  are  Hoped  down 
and  hollowed  behind  ;*  fo  that  they 
have  the  form  of  wsdges ; and  there- 
fore their  power  of  a Cling  muit  be 
confiderably  increafed.  Seeing  in  the 
aftion  of  the  incifores,  a perpendicu- 
lar compression  is  only  neceflary,  with- 
out any  lateral  motion,  they  are  not 
fo  firmly  fixed  in  their  lockets  as  the 
other  teeth  are,  each  having  only  one 
Short  root,  but  that  is  broader  from  be- 
fore backwards,  than  to  either  fide, 
to  have  the  greatefl  ftrength  where  it 
is  expofed  to  the  ftrongelt  foice  ap- 
plied to  it.h 

The  incifores  of  the  upper  jaw, 
especially  the  two  middle  ones,:};  are 
broader  and  longer  generally  than 
thofe  of  the  under  jaw. 

In  a new-born  infant,  the  outer 
Shell  of  the  body  of  thefe  teeth  is  only 
hardened.  Afterwards,  when  the  Sta- 
mina of  two  fets  are  formed,  each  has 
its  own  focket,  thofe  neareft  to  the 
edge  of  the  gums  being  placed  more 
forward,  and  the  others  are  lodged 
farther  back  within  the  jaw-bones. 

Canini,||  from  the  refemblance  t.o 
dogs  tufks,  are  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
incifores  in  each  jaw.  The  two  in 
the  upper  jaw  are  called  eye-teeth, 
from  the  communication  of  nerves 
which  is  faid  to  be  betwixt  them  and 
the  eyes.  The  two  in  the  lower  jaw 
are  named  angular  or  zl 'ike- teeth,  be- 
caufe  they  fupport  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 

The  canini  are  broader,  longer, 
and  flronger,  than  the  incifores.  Their 
bal'es  are  formed  into  a Sharp  edge,  as 
the  incifores  are ; only  that  the  edge 
rifes  into  a point  in  the  middle.  Each 
of  them  has  generally  but  one  long- 
root,  though  fometimes  they  have 

* 0\[A  [?K0(. 

■f  Lettre  fur  1'ofteologie,  aferibed  to  Du 
Vemey. 

X Duales. 

1!  Kuv-Ssi'te;,  riforii,  fra&orii,  collaterals?, 
collumeHatcs. 
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two.*  The  roots  are  crooked  to* 
wards  the  end.  The  canini  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  larger,  longer,  and 
with  more  crooked  roots,  than  thofe 
of  the  under  jaw.  The  form  of  their 
bafe  is  fit  both  for  piercing  and  cut- 
ting, and  the  long  crooked  root  of 
each  makes  it  fecure  in  the  focket. 

The  canini  of  a child  are  in  much 
the  fame  condition  as  the  incifores 
are. 

The  dentes  molarcs,  or  grinders,  + 
which  have  got  their  name  becauSc 
they  grind  our  food,  arc  generally  five 
in  each  fide  of  each  jaw ; in  all 
twenty.  Their  bafes  are  broader, 
more  feabrous,  and  with  a thinner 
cortical  fnbllance,  than  the  other  teeth. 
They  have  alfo  more  roots,  and  us 
thefe  roots  generally  divaricate  from 
each  other,  the  partitions  of  the 
fockets  between  them  bear  a large 
Share  of  the  great  preflure  they  fuffer, 
and  hinder  it  to  aft  on  their  points.}; 

The  bafe  of  the  firlt  grinder  has  an 
edge  pointed  in  the  middle,  on  its 
outfide,  refembling  the  canini  ; from 
which  it  Slopes  inwards  till  it  rifes 
again  into  a point.  It  has  generally 
but  one  root,  which  fometimes  is  long 
and  crooked  at  its  point. 

The  Second  dens  molaris  has  two 
points  on  its  bafe,  riling  near  equally 
on  it9  out  and  infide.  It  has  two  roots, 
cither  feparate  or  run  together,  but 
Shorter  than  the  root  of  the  firft. 
Thefe  two  anterior  grinders  are  much 
fmaller  than  the  three  that  are  placed 
farther  back  in  the  mouth. 

rI  he  third  and  fourth  are  very  broad 
in  their  bafes,  with  four  or  five  points 
Handing  out ; and  they  have  three  or 
more  roots. 

The  fifth,  called  commonly  dens 
fa f lent i a:,  ||  from  its  coming  through 
the  gums  later  than  the  other  grinders, 
has  four  points  on  its  bafe,  which  is 

* Fauchard,  Chirurgien  dentifte,  chap.  r. 

-j-  M.u\nai,  yo/uypoi,  fxv^ot,  ©lai ypit- 
crpi;,  maxillares,  menfales,  clavales,  bucta- 
rum. 

J Lettre  fur  Fofteologie. 

||  2t»q>povt rnptc,  xpav rUps;  o^-'yovet,  fenfus, 
Intclleflus,  ferotini,  astatem  complentes,  ge- 
nuini,  moderatores. 
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not  16  large  as  the  bafe  of  the  third 
a.id  fourth,  ana  its  roots  are  lei’s  nu- 
merous. 

The  incifores  of  the  upper  jaw,  be- 
ing broader  than  thofe  of  the  lower 
jaw,  imke  the  fuperior  grinders  to  he 
placed  fo  much  farther  back,  than  the 
lower  ones,  that  when  the/  arc  brought 
together,  by  (hutting  the  mouth,  die 
points  of  the  grinders  of  the  one  jaw- 
enter  into  the  depreflions  of  the  op- 
posite grinders,  and  they  arc  all  equally- 
applied  to  each  other,  notwithftaiid- 
ing  the  inequality  of  their  furface. 

The  numerous  roots  of  the  dentes 
morales  prevent  their  loofeningby  the 
lateral  prellure  they  fuffer  in  grinding; 
and  as  the  fockecs  in  the  upper  jaw 
are  more  fpongv,  and  the  teeth  are 
more  liable*  by  their  fttuation,  to  fall 
out,*  the  grinders  there  have  more 
numerous  and  more  feparated  roots 
than  in  the  lower  jaw. t The  num- 
ber however  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
of  both  jaw-s  is  very  uncertain  5 fome- 
tknes  they  are  more,  fometimes  fewer; 
frequently  feverai  roots  are  joined  to- 
gether; at  other  times  tliev  are  all 
diitinH.  The  aifpofition  of  fuch  as 
are  diftinfl  is  alfo  various  ; for  in 
fome  the  roots  itand  out  ftreight,  in 
others  they  fepafate,  and  in  others 
again  they  are  crooked  inwards; 
When  the  roots  are  united,  we  can  (fill 
diihnguilh  them,  by  remarking  the 
number  of  fmall  holes  at  their  point-;; 
which  determine  the  number  of  roots 
each  tooth  ought  to  be  reckoned  tb 
have. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  only  twb 
dentes  morales  in  each  jaw  have  begun 
to  ofiify,  and  that  at  little  more  thah  the 
bafe,  which  has  feverai  fnarp  points 
Handing  out  from  it.  The  tCmpo- 
raneocs  grinders  are  placed  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  internal  fet  thin  the 
other  two  clafles  arc;  fometimes  there 
is  a piece  of  the  bone  of  the  jaws  be- 
tween the  two  lets ; in  other  chil  ren, 
the  two  fvts  have  no  bone  interpefed 
between  them. 

From  what  ha3  been  faid,  the 

* Oalen.  dc  ofTtb.  cap.  t. 

4-  Jauchard.  Chirurg,  dent,  chap-  u 
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anfwers  to  the  following  queries  may- 
be given. 

Why  are  children  fubjedt  to  faliva- 
tion,  lever,  convuHion,  vomiting, 
purging,  Arc.  when  their  teeth  are 
breeding  or  tutting  the  gums  ? , 

^VVhy  in  ch  ldre.i  do  the  dentes  in- 
ci, dies  firllcutthe  gums,  the  canini 
next,  and  molares  latft  ? 

Why  do  children  lhed  their-  teeth  ? 

Why  have  thele  fifft  teeth  fome* 
times  roots*  and  that  more  frequently 
in  teeth  pulled  by  art  than  in  thofe 
which  are  died  by  nature  ?* 

Why  do  thefe  roots  frequently- 
come  outwards  through  the  gums  ? 

Whe;  fee  coiiie  butter  or  buck  teeth  ? 

How.do  thefe  teeth  fometimes  go 
into  the  natural  row  with  the  others* 
after  pulling  a rotten  tobth  near 
them  i 

H<3w  have  fome  people  got  two 
rows  of  teeth  in  one  of  both  jaws  Pi- 

Why  do  the  teeth  of  old  people 
loofen,  and  th'en  drop  but  entire  ? 

Whence  arife  the  new  fets  of  teeth 
which  feverai  old  people  obtain  ? J 

Why  are  not  the  gums  of  toothlefa 
old  people  toren  by  the  hard  fockets 
in  chewing  ? 

Why  are  the  teeth  infenfible  when 
(lightly  filed  or  rafped? 

How  come  they  to  be  fenfible  o£ 
heat  or  cold,  to  be  fet  on  edge  by 
jicids,  or  to  give  an  uneafy  fenfation 
when  gritty  or  fandy  fubftances  are 
rubbed  between  them? 

Why  does  a perfon  who  has  a 
pained  tooth  imagine  it  longer  than 
any  other  ? 

What  is  the  reafon  tif  fome  peffoni 
dying  convulfcd,  upon  rafping  or 
fiicing  down  an  over-grown  tooth  ? || 

How  do  the  teeth  break  and  mould- 
er away  without  any  pain  in  fome 
people  and  not  in  others  ? 

What  parts  are  affebted  m the 
tcoth-ach ? 

* Fauchard.  Ghi  rUrgicn  dentifie,  p.  7* 

+ Biaf.  comment;  ad  Veiling.  Syntagm* 

cap.  1.3.  .... 

| Hoffman,  in  Van;  Horn  microconn, 
p#  73» 

II  Bartholin,  anat.  reformat.  lib.4»cath  121 
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What  arc  the  caufes  of  the  tooth- 
ach  ? 

• May  worms  be  reckoned  among 
thefe  caufes  ? * 

Why  are  the  dentes  molares  mod 
fubjedi  to  that  difeafe  ? 

In  what  different  manners  ought 
the  feveral  dalles  of  teeth  to  be  ex- 
traded  when  fucli  an  operation  is  ne- 
cdfarv  ? 

• Whence  proceed  the  violent  obfti- 
nate  hemorrhage  which  fometimes 
attends  the  drawing  of  teeth  ? + 

Why  is  it  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  draw  the  eye-teeth  than 
any  other  ? 

What  makesit  impoffible  f cquently 
to  draw  grinders  without  bringing 
away  part  of  the  jaw-bone  with  them, 
or  breaking  the  fangs  ? 

Why  do  teeth  foon  replaced  after 
being  extradled,  become  again  fixed 

O y O 

imthe  fockets  ? t 

According  to  the  divifion  made  of 
the  ficelefon,  we  fhoufd  now  proceed 
to  the  defeription  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  But  tnuft  firfl  confider  a bone, 
which  cannot  well  be  faid  to  belong 
to  either  the  head  or  the  trunk  ; nor 
is  it  immediately  joined  to  any  other, 
and  therefore  is  verv  feldom  preferred 
with  (keletons.  However,  it  is  gene- 
rally deferibed  by  authors  after  the 
bones  ot  the  face.  In  obedience 
therefore  to  the  prevailing  method,  I 
fhall  next  examine  the  ftrudlure  of 
The  OS  II rOIDES,] | which  is 
fituated  horizontally  between  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  larvnx.  It  is 
properly  enough  named  hvoides, 
from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the 
Ci reek  letter  i>,  and  may,  for  a clear- 

• jfacoK  in  A<£1.  Plafn.  vol.  s.  obf.  107* 
I’echlin.  Obferv.  medic,  lib.  2.  obf.  36.  Bar- 
tholin. Kill  medc.  cent.  3.  hi  ft.  96. 

-f-  Pare  livrefi.  chap.  2.  Rolftne.  lib.  2.  cap. 
2?  et  30  Moebii  Fundam.  medicin.  cap.  9. 
Ephemevid.  German,  dec.  1.  ann.  3.  obf.  319. 
Fauc.b-  Chirurg.  dentifte,  tom.  1.  chap.  27. 
obferv.  7- 

I DelaMotte  Chirursrie,  tom.  1.  chap.  4. 
obferv'.  2.  Fan  shard1,  Chirurgien  cfentifle, 
ftvm.  j.  chap.  29. 

||  Plvplyl  oides  Lambdoides,  fa- 

pfyyerttov,  o<t  guffaris,  os  Fng'iie,  os  mortus 
Adanti,  ailcftoi',  oslaude,  bicorne 
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cr  demonftration  of  its  ftrudlure,  be 
di’.finguilbed  into  its  body,  cornua, 
and  appendices. 

The  body  is  the  middle  broad  parr, 
convex  before,  and  hollow  behind. 
The  convex  fore  part  is  divided  into 
two,  by  a ridge,  into  the  middle  of 
which  the  myb-hyoidei,  and  into  the 
fides  the  Itylo-hyoidei  mufcles  are  in- 
ferted.  Above  the  ridge,  the  bone  is 
horizontal,  but  pitted  in  the  middle 
by  the  infertion  of  the  two  genio- 
hyoidei  mufcles,  and  n little  hollowed 
more  laterally  by  the  bafioglolli.  Be- 
low the  ridge,  it  is  convex,  but  a 
little  flatted  in  the  middle  by  the- 
fterno-hyoidei,  and  pitted  more  exter- 
nally by  the  coraco-hyoidei. 

The  concavity  behind,  faces  back- 
wards and  downwards  to  receive  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  when  the  larynx 
and  the  os  hvoides  arc  pulled  towards 
each  other  by  the  adlion  of  the  fterno- 
hyoidei  and  hyothyroidci  mufcles; 
and  to  its  upper  edge,  the  ligament- 
ous membranes  oif  the  epiglottis, 
tongue,  and  thyroid  cartilage,  are 
fi  xed . 

The  cornua  of  the  *'os  hvoides  are 
ft  retched  backwards  from  each  fide  of 
its  body,  where  often  a final!  furrow 
points  out  the  former  reparation;  for 
in  young  fubjefts,  the  body  and  cor- 
nua are  not  one  continued  fubrtance, 
as  they  come  afterwards  to  be  in 
adults.  Thefe  cornua  are  not  always 
ftreight,  nor  of  equal  length  ; their 
two  plain  furfaces  Hand  obliquely 
Hoping  from  above  outwards  and 
downwards.  Into  the  external,  the 
cerato  gloffus  is  inferted  above,  and 
the  thyro-hyoideus  mufcle  below; 
and  to  the  one  behind,  the  ligament- 
ous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  la- 
rynx adheres.  Each  of  the  cornua 
becomes  gr  dually  fmallcr,  as  it  is  ex- 
tended from  the  bafie  ; but  ends  in  a 
round  tubercle,  from  which  a move- 
able  cartilage  Hands  out,  which  is 
connedted  to  the  upper  procefs  of  the 
catilago  tin  roidea. 

Where  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides 
joins  on  each  fide  with  its  cornua,  a 
* Ciura>  latent  inferior  a, 
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fmall  ftyliform  procefs,  called  app  n- 
<Jix*  riles  upwards  and  backwards, 
into  which  the  mufeuli  ftylo-hyoidei 
alteri,  and  part  of  the  hvo-glolfi  muf- 
cles  are  fixed.  From  each  of  them  a 
ligament  is  fometimes  extended  to  the 
ftyloid  precedes ofthe  temporal  hones, 
to  keep  the  os  hyoides  from  being 
drawn  too  much  forwards  or  down- 
wards. The  part  of  this  ligament 
next  to  thefe  precedes  fometimes 
forms  into  leveval  cartilages,  which 
afterwards  ofiify  in  old  people. 

Ruvfch  + fays  that  he  has  feen  this 
offification  continued  as  far  up  as  the 
ftyloid  proceffes,  which  were  there- 
fore joined  to  the  os  hyoides  by 
.anchy  lofts. 

The  fubftance  of  the  os  hyoides  is 
cellular,  but  covered  with  a firm  ex- 
ternal plate,  which  is  of  fuflicient 
llrength  to  be  ar  the  aftions  of  fo  oter 
nv  inufclcs  as  are  inferted  into  it. 

It  is  not  articulated  with  any  Wone 
of  the  bodv,  except  by  means  of  the 
mufcles  and  ligaments  mentioned. 

The  ufe  of  the  os  hyoides,  is  to 
ferve  as  a foiid  lever  for  the  mufcles 
to  act  with,  in  railing  or  deprefiing 
the  tongue  and  larynx,  or  in  enlarge- 
ing  and  diminifhing  the  capacity  of 
the  fauces. 

At  birth,  this  bone  is  in  a cartila- 
ginous (late ; excepting  a fmall  point 
of  bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body',  and 
in  each  of  the  cornua.  The  appen- 
dices frequently  remain  cartilaginous 
many  years. 


OF  THE  TRUNK. 

'T'HE  T R UN K confifts  of  the  fpine, 
pelvis,  and  thorax. 

The  SPINE  X is  the  long  pile,  of 
hones  extended  from  the  condyles  of 
the  occiput  to  the  cud  of  the  rump. 
It  fomewhat  refembles  two  unequal 
pyramids  joined  in  a common  bafe, 

-v  Crura  lupertora,  latera  fuperiora,  ofla 
rranff  >r*nia,  I -Advert',  anat.  dec.  3. reft.  9. 

•r  ’piyn,  v5ro»  i if*  (,VP‘~/Z> 

tergum,  homin.s  carina. 
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It  is  not,  however,  {freight;  for  its 
upper  part  being  drawn  backwards 
by  ttrong  mufcles,  it  gradually  ad- 
vances forwards,  to  fuppoft  the  oefc- 
phagus,  veffels  of  the  head,  &c. 
Then  it  turns  backwards,  to  make 
place  enough  for  the  heart  ind  lungs. 

It  is  next  bended  forwards,  to  fup- 
porr  the  vifccra  of  the  abdomen.  It 
afterwards  turns  backwards,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  pelvis.  And  laftly, 
it  is  refie&ed  forwards,  for  fulf.dn- 
ing  the  lowed  great  gut. 

The  fpine  is  commonly  divided  in- 
to true  and  falfe  vertebra; ; the  for- 
mer conftituting  the  long  upper  py- 
ramid, which  has  its  bafe  below, 
while  the  falfe  vertebrae  make  the 
fhorter  lower  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  is 
above. 

The  TRUE  VERTEBRJE  * are 
the  twenty-four  upper  bones  of  the 
fpine,  on  which  the  fevernl  motions 
of  the  trunk  of  our  bodies  are  perform- 
ed ; from  which  ufe  they  have  jultly 
got  their  name. 

Each  of  thefe  vertebra  is  compofed 
of  its  body  and  proceffes. 

The  body  is  the  thick  fpongy  fore- 
part, which  is  convex  before,  concave 
backwards,  horizontal  and  plain  in 
mod  of  them  above  and  below.  Nu- 
merous fmall  holes,  efpecially  on  the 
fore  and  hack  part  of  their  lurface, 
give  palfage  to  their  veffels,  and  al- 
low the  ligaments  to  enter  theiyiub- 
ftance.  T he  edges  of  the  body  of 
each  vertebra  are  covered,  efpecially  at 
the  fore- part,  with  a ring  of  bone 
firmer  and  more  foiid  than  the  fub- 
ftince  of  the  body  any  where  el  V. 
Thefe  rings  feem  to  be  joined  to  the 
vertebrae  in  the  form  of  epiphyfes, 
hut  are  al lodged  by  fome  + to  be  the 
ligaments  ofiified.  ’ They  are  of  great 
ufe  in  preventing  the  fpongy  bodies 
from  being  broken  in  the  motions  of 
the  trunk. 

Between  the  bodies  of  each  two  ad- 
joining fvertebra?>  a fubdance  between 

* STpovMitc,  c?°4)i7'V?c>  fpondylt,  ofiu  orbl- 
colata,  ofla  vertcbrata>  vcrcicula. 

+ i’alfou.  Obfeivat.  anatom. 
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the  nature  of  ligament  and  caitilage 
is  interpofed  ; which  feems  to  coriliit 
of  concentrical  curve  fibres,  when  it 
is  cut  horizontally  ; but  when  it  is  di- 
vided perpendicularly,  the  fibres  ap- 
. and  decufl'ating  each 


pear  oblique, 
other.*'  The 


outer  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral ligaments  is  the  molt  folid 
and  hard ; and  they  gradually  become 
fofter  till  they  are  almoft  in  the  form 
of  a glairy  liquor  in  the  centre;  and 
therefore  thele  fubftances  were  not 
improperly  called  mucous  ligaments  by 
the  ancients. + d he  external  fibrous 
part  of  each  is  capable  of  being  greatly 
extended,  and  of  being  coinprefled 
into  a very  ftnall  fpacc,  while  the 
middle  fluid  part  is  incomprefii’ne,  or 
nearly  fo  ; and  the  parts  of  this  liga- 
ment between  the  circumference  and 
centre  approach  in  their  properties  to 
either,  in  proportion  to  their  more 
folid  or  more  fluid  texture.  The 
middle  point  is  therefore  a fulcrum, 
or  pivot,  on  which  the  motion  of  a 
ball  and  focket  may  be  made,  with 
fuch  a gradual  yielding  of  the  Jub- 
ilance of  the  ligament,  in  which-ever 
direction  our  fpincs  are  moved,  as 
faves  the  body  from  violent- fhccks, 
and  their  dangerous  confequences.J 
This  ligantento  cartilaginous  fub- 
flance  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  horizontal 
furfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras, 

_ to  connect  them,  in  which  it  is  aiiifted 
by  a ltrong  membranous  ligament, 
jvlv.ch  lines  all  their  concave  furface, 
and  by  a ltill  flronger  ligament  that 
covers  all  their  anterior  convex  fur- 
face. 

. We  may  lay  it  down  as  a general 
rule,  not>\  ithltanding  feme  exceptions, 
that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are 
fmailer,  and  more  folid  above,  but  as 

tIUT  rtfbear  jar£cr  and  /confidgrably  rtronscrand  firmer,  and 

more  fpongy;  and  that  the  cartilages-  l--  - “ - - < • 

between  them  are  thick,  and  the  furl 
rounding  ligaments  flrong,  in  propor- 
tion tq . the  largcnefs  of  the  vertebra, 

. t X . 


and  to  the  quantity  of  motion  they 
perform  ; by  which  difpoiition,  the 
greater  weight  is  Tupported  on  the 
broadeft  belt-fecured  bafe,  and  the 
middle  of  our  body  is  allowed  a 
large  and  fccure  motion. 

From  each  fide  of  the  body  of  each 
vertebra,  a bony  bridge  is  produced 
backwards,  and  to  a fide;  from  the 
poilerior  end  of  which,  one  flanting 
procefs  rifes  and  another  defeends; 
the  fmooth,  and  what  is  generally  the 
fiattell  fide  of  each  of  theie  four  pro- 
ceflfes,  which  are  called  the  obhquc  * is 
covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage;  and 
the  two  lexer  ones  of  each  vertebra 
are  fitted  to,  and  articulated  with,  the 
two  upper  or  afeending  oblique  pre- 
cedes of  the  vertebra  belo\y,  having 
their  articular  ligaments  fixed  into  the 
rough  line  round  their  edges. 

From  between  the  oblique  procefi'es 
of  each  flue,  the  vertebra  is  firetched 
out  laterally  into  a procefs  that  is 
named  tran/kerfe. 

Fiom  the  back  part  of  the  roots  of 
the  two  oblique,  and  of  the  tranlverfe 
procefs  of  each  fide,  a broad  oblique 
bony  plate  is  extended  backwards; 
where  thefe  meet,  the  feventh  procefs. 
of  the  vertebra;  takes  its  rife,  ana  hands 
out  backwaids;  this  being  generally 
lharp  pointed  and  narrow  edged,  has 
therefore  been  called  Spinal  procefs; 
from  which  this  whole  chain  of  bones 
has  got  its  name. 

Bcfides  the  common  ligament  which 
lines  all  theinternal  furface  of  the  fpi- 
naf 'procefi’es,  as  well  as  of  the  bodies* 
there  are  particular  ligaments  that 
connect  the  bony  bridges'  and  pre- 
cedes of  the  contiguous  vertebra; 
'together. 

1 he  fubftance  of  the  procefi’es  is 
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* Blanchard,  1 Anat.  reform. 
Weitbrecln,.  Syndefmolog.  *}  . . 

"i  Galen,  t‘e  ufu,  part.  Jib.  ja.  cap.  16. 

I Medipal  eiTays  and  obferv.  vol.5i.art.28, 


has  a thicker  external  plate  than  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra;  have. 

The  feven  precedes  form  a cavity  at 
their  fore  part,  which,  joined  to  the 
one  at  the  back  part  of  the  bodies* 
makes  a great  hole,  and  the  holes  of 
all  the  vertebra  form  a lone;  larpe  con- 
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duir,*  for  containing  the  Annul  mar- 
row. 

In  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of 
each  lateral  bridge,  t^cre  is  a notch. 
Hide  are  fo  adapted  to  each  oilier  in 
the  contiguous  vertebrae,  as  to  form 
a round  hole  in  each  fide  between  each 
two  vertebrae,  through  which  the 
nerves  that  proceed  from  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  its  blood  vetTel.;  pals. 

d he  articulations  thenot  thefe  true 
vertebra;  are  plainly  double  ; for 
their  bodies  are  joined  by  the  inter- 
vening cartilage  above  deferibed,  and 
their  oblique  procefles  being  tipped 
with  ^cartilages , are  io  conn  cted  by 
their  ligaments,  as  to  allow  a fmall 
degree  of  motion  to  all  iides.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  their  centre  of  mo- 
tion is  altered  in  different  pofitionsof 
the  trunk ; for  when  we  bow  for- 
wards, the  upper  moved  part  bears 
entirely  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra ; 
if  we  bend  back,  the  oblique  proceffes 
fupport  the  weight;  if  we  recline  to  one 
fide  we  reft  on  the  oblique  proceffes  of 
that  fide  and  part  of  the  bodies  ; if  we 
ftand  erect,  ail  the  bodies  and  oblique 
procefies  have  their  fliare  in  our  fop- 
port. 

Hence  it  follows,  i.  That  becaufe 
the  joints  of  which  the  fpine  is  com- 
pofed  are  fo  numerous,  the  fpinal 
marrow,  nerves,  blood-veffels,  &c. 
are  not  liable  to  fuch  compreffion 
and  over-ftretching  in  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  as  they  would 
otherwife  be,  fince  feveral  vertebrae 
mull  be  concerned  in  every  motion  of 
the  fpine  ; and  therefore  a very  fmall 
curvature  is  made  at  the  conjunction 
of  any  two  vertebra,  t 2.  That  an 
ereft  pofture  is  the  fureft  and  firmeft, 
becaufe  the  furface  of  contact  of  the 
fulcra  is  largeft,  and  the  weight  is 
moft  perpendicular  to  them-!  3.  That 
the  mufcles  which  move  the  fpine  aft 
with  greater  force  in  bringing  the 
trunk  to  an  ereft  pofture,  than  in 
drawing  it  to  any  other  ; for  in  bend- 
ing forwards,  backwards,  pr  to  a 

* Ufa  faiAny,  Can  lis. 

+ Galen  deufa  part. lib,  12.  capo  2. 

J Paaw  etc  oflib.  par.  2.  cap.  2. 
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fu.e,  t]le  muffles  which  perform  any 
ol  thefe  actions  are  nearer  the  centre 
ot  motion  ; conlequcatly  the  lever 
with  which  they  act  is  lhorter  than  when 
the  centre  ot  motion  is  on  the  part  of 
the  vertebra?,  oppofice  to  that  where 
thefe  mufcles  are  inferred  ; which  is 
the  cafe  in  railing  the  trunk.  This 
is  extremely  necetfary,  fince  in -he  de- 
flections of  the  ipine  from  the  perpen- 
dicular bearing,  the  weight  of  die 
body  foon  inclines  it  which  wav  we 
defign  ; whereas,  in  railing  us  erect, 
this  greirt  weight  mult  be  'more  than 
counteradted.  4.  In  calculating  the 
force  exerted  by  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  fpine,  we  thou  Id  always 
make  allowance  for  the  action  of  the 
cartiiages  between  the  vertebra, 
which,  in  every  motion  from  an  ereft 
pofture,  mult  beftretched  on  one  fide, 
and  comprefled  on  the  other,  to  both 
which  they  refift ; whereas,  in  railing 
the  trunk,  thefe  cartilages  afiift  by 
their  fpringy  force.*  5,  We  are 
hence  naturally  led  into  the  reafon  of 
our  height  of  llature  increaling  in  the 
morning,  and  diminifhing  at  night ;+ 
fci  the  intermediate  cartilages  of  the 
vertebra  being  preffed  all  day  long  by 
the  weight  of  our  body,  become 
more  compaft  and  thin  in  the  evening; 
but  when  they  are  relieved  from  this 
preffure  in  the  night,  the)-  again  ex- 
pand themfelves  to  their  former  thick- 
nefs  ; and  feeing  the  bulk  of  any  part 
maft  vary  according  to  the  different 
diftenfion  or  repletion  of  the  veffels 
compofing  it,  we  may  underftand  how 
we  become  taller  after  a plentiful 
meal,  and  decreafe  after  falling  or 
evacuations-!  6.  From  the  different 
articulations  of  the  bodies,  and  ob- 
lique proceffes  of  the  vertebra,  and 
the  different  ftrength  ofthe  ligaments, 
it  is  plain,  that  they  are  formed  fo  as 
to  allow  much  larger  motion  forwards 
than  backwards;  this  laft  being  of 
much  lew  ufe,  and  might  be  danger- 

* Borelli,  de  motu  animal,  pars.  j.  fcho( 
ad  propof.  58.  Parent.  Hirtoire  de  l’acad. 
de$  feisnees,  1702. 

f Wafle  Philofoph.  tranfafi.  numb.  387, 
art.  j. 

I Abbe  Forltenu  Hiftoire  de  l’acad.  des 
fcicnccs,  1725. 
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ous,  by  over- ft  retching  the  large 
blood- veflels  that  are  contiguous  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?.*  7.  The 
intervertebral  cartilages  fhrivellin'g  as 
they  become  more  folid  by  age,  is  the 
caufe  why  old  people  bow  forwards, 
and  cannot  raife  their  bodies  to  fuch 
an  ,ered  pofture  as  they  had  in  their 
youtl  . 

The  true  vertebra?  ferve  to  give  us 
an  eredt  pofture;  to  allow  fumetent 
and  fecure  motion  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  trunk  of  the  body,  and  to  fupport 
and  defend  the  bowels,  and  other 
foft  parts. 

At  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  cadi 
vertebra  conlifts  of  three  bony  pieces, 
conneded  by  cartilages ; to  wit,  the 
body,  which  is  not  fully  oflified,  and 
a -ong  crooked  bone  on  each  fide;  on 
which  we  fee  a fmall  fhare  of  the  bony 
bridge,  the  oblique  precedes  complete, 
the  beginning  tranfverfe  procefl'es,  and 
the  oblique  plate,  but  no  fpinal  pre- 
cedes ; fo  that  the  teguments  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  (harp-ends 
ol  thefe  fpinal  procefl'es,  while  a 
child  is  in  its  bended  pollute  in  the 
.womb,  nor  while  it  is  fqueezed  in 
the  birth. 

From  this  general  mechanifm  of 
the  fpine,  an  account  iseafilv  deduced 
of  all  the  different  preternatural  cur- 
vatures which  the  fpine  is  capable  of ; 
for  if  one  or  more  vertebrae,  or  their 
cartilages,  are  of  unequal  thickncfs 
in  oppofite fides,  the  fpine  muff  be  re- 
clined over  to  the  thinner  fide ; which 
now  fuftaining  the  greateft  (ha  pc  of 
the  weight,  mull  ftiil  be  more  com- 
prefled,  confequently  hindered  from 
extending  itfclf  in  proportion  to  the 
< ther  fide,  which,  being  too  much 
freed  of  its  burden,  has  liberty  to  en- 
joy a luxuriant  growth.  The  caufes 
.on  which  fuch  an  inequality  of  thick- 
nefs  in  different  fides  of  the  vertebra? 
depends,  may  vary  ; for  either  it  may 
be  owing  to  an  over-diflenfion  of  the 
• veflels  of  one  fide,  and  from  thence  a 
preternatural  increafe  of  the  thickn'efs 
of  that  part  ; or,  which  more  com- 
monly is  the  cafe,  it  may  proceed 
g,*  C:.alci.  dc  ufa  par,  lib.  1.  cap.  if. 
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from  an  obftrudion  of  the  veflels,  by 
which  the  application  of  proper  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  bony  fubftance  is  hin- 
dered, whether  that  obftrudion  de- 
pends on  the  faulty  difpofition  of  the 
veflels  or  fluids ; or  if  it  is  produced 
by  an  unequal  mechanical  preflure, 
occaftoned  by  a paralytic  weaknefs  of 
the  mufcles  and  ligaments,  or  by  a 
fpafmodic  over-adion  of  the  mufcles 
on  any  part  of  the  fpine,  cr  by  people 
continuing  long,  or  putting  them- 
felves  frequently  into  any  polture  de- 
clining from  the  cred  one;  in  all 
thefe  cafes  one  common  effed  follows, 
to  wit,  the  vertebra?,  or  their  carti- 
lages, or  both,  turn  thick  on  that 
fide  where  the  veflels  are  free,  and  re- 
main thin  on  the  other  fide  where  the 
veflels  are  ftraitened  or  obftruded. 
Whenever  "arty  morbid  curvature  is 
thus  made,  a fecond  turn,  but  in  an 
oppolite  dirediori  to  the  former,  mull 
be  formed  5 hoth  becaufe  the  mufcles 
on  the  convex  fide  of  the  fpine  being 
ftretched,  muft  have  a ftronger  natural 
contradion  to  draw  the parts  to  which 
their  ends  arc  fixed,  and  becaufe  the 
patient  makes  efforts  to  keep  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  body  perpendi- 
cular to  its  bafe,  that  the  mufcles  may 
be  relieved  from  a conilant  violent 
contradile  ftate,  which  always  creates 
uneafinefsand  pain. 

When  once  we  um’erftand  how 
thefe  crooked  fpines  are  prodqccd, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  forming  a 
juft  prognofis  ; and  a proper  method 
of  cure  may  beeafily  contrived,  which 
muft  vary  as  to  the  internal  medicines, 
according  to  the  dilFerent  caufes  on 
which  the  difeafe  depends ; but  one 
general  indication  muft  be  j urfued  by 
furgeons;  which  is,  to  counterad  the 
bending  force,  by  increafmg  the  com- 
preffion  cn  the  convex  part  of  the 
curvature,  and  diminifhing  it  on 
the  concave  fide. 

1 he  manner  of  executin'?  which  in 
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particular  cafes  muft  be  dillercnt,  and 
requires  a very  accurate  examination o^f 
the  circumilances  both  of  the  difeafe 
and  patient.  Ip  mar.}-  fuch  cafes,  I 
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have  found  fome  Ample  directions  as 
to  poftures  in  which  the  patient’s  body 
fhould  be  kept,  ot  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  the  true  vertebra:  agree  in  the 
general  itrudtu re  which  1 have  hitherto 
deferibed,  yet  becaufeof  federal  fpe- 
cialities  proper  to  a particular  num- 
ber, they  are  commonly  divided  in  o 
three  chides,  vi/..  cervical,  dorfal, 
and  lumbar. 

The  cervical  * are  the  feven  upper- 
moil  vertebra;  which  are  di  tinguilh- 
ed  from  the  rell  by  thefe  marks. 
Their  bodies  are  fmaller  anl  more 
folid  than  any  others,  and  flatted  on 
the  fore  part,  to  make  wav  for  the 
cefophagus  ; or  rather  this  flat  figure 
is  owing  to  the  pretlure  c f chat  pipe, 
and  to  the  adion  of  the  longi  colli 
and  anterior  rciti  mufcles.  They  are 
alfo  flat  behind,  where  fmall  procefles 
rife,  to  which  the  internal  ligaments 
are  fixed.  The  upper  l'ur face  of  the 
body  of  each  vertebrae  is  made  hollow', 
bv  a flaming  thin  procefs  which  is 
raifed  on  each  fide  ;.  the  lower  furface 
is  alfo  excavated,  but  in  a different 
manner for  here  the  poilerior  edge  is 
raifed  a little,  and  the  one  before  is 
produced  a confiderable  way.  Hence 
we.  fee  how  the  cartilages  between 
thofe  bones  are  firmly  conneded,  and 
their  articul  tions  are  fecure. 

The  cartilages  between  thefe  verte- 
brae are  thick,  especially  at  their  fore 
part ; which  is  one  reafon  why  the 
vertebrae  advance  forward  as  they  de- 
scend, and  have  larger  motion. 

The  oblique  procefles  ot  thefe 
bones  of  the  neck  more  jullly 
deferve  that  name  than  thofe  of  any 
other  vertebrae.  They  ate  fituated 
flaming;  the  upper  ones  having  their 
fmooth  and  almoft  flat  furfaces  facing 
obliquely  backwards  and  upwards, 
while  the  inferior  oblique  procefles 
have  thefe  furfaces  facing  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards. 

The  tranfverfe  procefles  of  thefe 
vertebrae  are  framed  in  a very  different 
manner  from  thofe  of  any  other  bones 
of  the  fpine : for  befides  the  common 


traniverfe  procefs  rifiilg  from  between 
the  oblique  procefles  of  each  fide, 
there  is  a Iccond  one  that  conies  out 
fiom  the  fide  of  the  body  of  each  ver- 
teor.i;  and  thefe  two  procefles,  after 
leaving  a circular  hole  for  the  paflago 
of  the  cervical  artery  and  vein,  unite, 
a ul  arc  confidetably  hollowed  at  their 
upper  part,  with  riling  fides,  to  pro- 
tect the  nerves  that  pals  in  the  hollow; 
and  at  lull  each  tide  terminates  in  an 
ootuie  point,  for  the  infertion  of 
mufcles. 

The  fpinal  procefles  of  thefe  cervi- 
cal bones  Hand  nearly  llreight  back- 
wards, are  lhorter  than  thofe  of  any 
other  vertebra,  and  are  forked  or 
double  at  their  ends;  and  hence  al- 
low a more  convenient  infertion  to 
mufcles. 

i’he  thick  cartilages  between  the 
bodies  of  thele  cervical  vertebra,  the 
obliquity  of  their  oblique  procefles, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  and  horizontal 
fituation  of  their  fpinal  procefles,  all 
confpire  to  allow  them  large  motion. 

The  holes  between  the  bony  crofs 
bridges,  for  the  paflages  of  the  nerves 
from  the  fpinal  marrow,  have  their 
largeft  (hare  formed  in  the  lowed  of 
the  two  vertebra,  to  which  they  are 
common. 

So  Hr  moll  of  the  cervical  vertebra 
agree  ; but  they  have  fome  particular 
differences,  which  oblige  us  to  coniider 
them  feparately. 

The  firfi,  from  its  ufe  of  fupporc- 
ing  the  head,  has  the  name  of  atlas  •* 
and  is  alfo  called  epijlropbca,  from  the 
motion  it  performs  on  the  fecond. 

The  atlas,  contrary  to  all  other 
vertebra:  of  the  fpine,  has  no  body; 
but,  indead  of  it,  there  is  a bony  arch. 
In  the  convex  fore-part  of  which,  a 
fmall  riling  appears,  where  the  tnuf- 
culi  longi  colli  are  inferted ; and  on 
each  fide  of  this  protuberance,  a fmall 
cavity  may  be  oblcrved,  where  the. 
redi  intend  minores  taxe  their  rife. 
The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  arch 
are  rough  and  unequal,  where  the  li- 
gaments that,  conned  this  vertebra  to 
the  os  oecipitis,  and  to  the  fecond 
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vertebra  are  fixed.  The  back  part  of 
the  arch  is  concave,  finooth,  and  co- 
vered with  a catilage,  in  a recent  fub- 
jedt,  to  receive  the  tooth- like  procefs 
of  tiie  fecond  vertebra.  In  a firtt  ver- 
tebra from  which  the  fecond  has  been 
feparated,  this  hollow  makes  the  paf- 
fage  for  the  fpinal  marrow  to  Icem 
much  larger  than  it  really  is ; on  each 
fide  of  it  a fmall  rough  finuofity  may 
be  remarked,  where  the  ligaments  go- 
ing to  the  fides  of  the  tooth-like  pro- 
eels  of  the  following  vertebra  are 
fattened ; and  on  each  fide,  a imall 
rough  protuberance  and  deprettion  is 
obfervable,  where  the  tranfverfe  liga- 
ment, which  fecures  the  tooth-like 
procefs  in  the  finuofity,  is  fixed,  and 
hinders  that  procefs  from  injuring  the 
medulla  fpinalis  in  the  flections  of  the 
head. 

The  atlas  has  as  little  fpinal  procefs 
as  body  ; but,  iriftead  thereof,  there  is 
a large  bony  arch,  that  the  mufcles 
which  pafs  over  this  vertebra  at  that 
place  might  not  be  hurt  in  extending 
the  head.  On  the  back  and  upper 
part  of  this  arch  there  are  two  de- 
prettiorts  where  the  refti  poftici  mi- 
noies  take  their  rife  ; and  at  the  lower 
part  are  two  finuofities,  into  which  the 
ligaments  which  conned!  this  bone  to 
the  following  one  are  fixed. 

The  fuperior  oblique  procefles  of 
tliis  atlas  are  large,  oblong,  hollow, 
and  more  horizontal  than  in  any  other 
vertebra.  They  rife  more  in  their 
external  than  internal  brim  , by  which 
their  articulations  with  the  candyloid 
procett'cs  of  the  os  occipitis  are  firmer. 
Under  the  external  edge  of  each  of 
thefe  oblique  procefles,  is  the  folia  or 
deep  open  channel,  in  which  the  ver- 
tebral arteries  make  the  circular  turn, 
as  they  are  about  to  enter  the  great 
foramen  of  the  occipital  Bone,  and 
where  the  tenth  pair  of  nerves  go 
out.  In  feveral  bodies,  I have  feen 
this  folia  covered  with  bone.  The 
inferior  oblique  procdles  extending 
from  within  outwards  and  down- 
wards, are  large,  concave,  and  circu- 
lar. So  that  this  vertebra,  contrary 
to  the  other  fix,  receives  the  bones 
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with  which  it  is  articulated  both  above 
and  below. 

The  tranfverfe  proccifes  here  are 
not  much  hollowed  or  forked,  but  are 
longer  and  larger  than  thole  of  any 
other  vertebra  or  the  neck,  for  the 
ofigin  and  infertion  of  feveral  mufcles; 
of  which  thofe  that  ferve  to  move  this 
vertebra  on  the  fecond  have  a confi- 
dent le  lever  to  aft  with,  becaufe  of 
the  diftance  of  their  infertion  from 
the  axis  of  revolution. 

The  hole  for  the  fpinal  marrow  is 
larger  in  this  than  in  any  other  verte- 
bra, not  only  on  account  of  the  mar- 
row being  largeft  here,  but  alfo  to 
prevent  its  being  hurt  by  the  motions 
of  this  vertebra  on  the  fecond  one* 
This  large  hole,  and  the  long  tranfverfe 
precedes,  make  this  the  breadett  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck. 

1 he  condyles  of  the  os  occipitis 
move  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
fuperior  obli  que  procefles  of  this  ver- 
tebra ; but  from  the  figure  of  the  bones 
forming  thefe  joints,  it  appears,  that 
very  little  motion  can  here  he  allow- 
ed to  either  fide;  and  there  mutt  be 
ftill  lefs  circular  motion. 

In  new-born  children  this  vertebra 
has  only  the  two  lateral  pieces  ottified; 
the  arch,  which  it  has  at  its  fore-part, 
inftead  of  a body,  being  cartila- 
ginous. 

The  fecond  vertebra  colli  is  called 
dent  at  a,  from  the  tooth-like  pro- 
cefs on  the  upper  part  of  its  body. 
Some  authors  call  it  rpijirophca,  but 
improperly,  fince  this  defignation  is 
only  applicable  to  the  firft, which  moves 
on  this  as  on  an  axis. 

The  body  of  this  vertebra  is  fome- 
\Vhat  of  a pyramidal  figure,  being 
large,  and  produced  downwards,  efpe- 
ciallv  at  its  fore-fide,  to  enter  into  a 
hollow  of  the  vertebra  below  ; while 
the  upper  part  has  a fquare  procefs 
with  a fmall  point  (landing  out  from 
it.  This  it  is  that  is  imagined  to  re- 
femble  a tooth,*  and  has  given  name- 
to  the  vertebra.  The  fide  of  this 
procefs,  on  which  the  hollow  of  the 

* Conoides,  pyrenoides,  odontoides. 
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anterior  arch  of  the  firft  vertebra  plays, 
is  convex,  fmooth,  and  covered  with 
a cartilage  ; and  it  is  of  the  fame  form 
behind,  for  the  ligament,  which  is 
extended  ttarifverfely  from  one  rough 
protuberance  of  the  firft  vertebra  to 
the  other,  and  is  cartilaginous  in  the 
middle,  to  move  on  it;  A ligament 
like  wife  goes  out  in  an  oblique  tranf- 
verfe  direction,  from  each  tide  of  the 
procelTus  dentatus,  to  be  fixed  at  its 
other  end  to  the  firft  vertebra,  and  to 
the  occipital  bone  ; and  another  liga- 
ment rifes  up  from  near  the  point  of 
the  procefs  to  the  Os  occipitis. 

rl  he  fuperior  oblique  procefies  of 
this  vertebra  deiitata  are  large  circu- 
lar, very  nearly  in  an  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  and  flightly  convex,  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  inferior  oblique  procefies  of 
the  firft  vertebra.  A moveable  carti- 
lage is  laid  by  feme  authors  to  be  in- 
terpofed  between  thefe  oblique  pro- 
cefl'es  of  the  firft  and  fecoud  vertebra  ; 
but  I could  never  find  it.  The  in- 
ferior oblique  procefies  of  this  verte- 
bra dentata  anfwer  exactly  to  the  de- 
feription  given  of  thofe  common  to 
all  the  cervical  vertebra. 

The  tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  ver- 
tebra dentata  are  ibort,  very  little  hol- 
lowed at  their  upper  part,  and  not 
forked  at  their  ends;  and  the  canals 
through  which  the  cervical  arteries 
pafs,  are  reflected  outwards  about  the 
middle  fubftance  of  each  procefs ; fo 
that  the  courfe  of  thefe  vCffrls  may  be 
directed  towards  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cess of  the  fiift  vertebra.  Had  this 
curvature  of  the  arteries  been  made  in 
a part  fo  moveable  as  the  neek  is* 
While  they  were  not  defended  by  a 
bone,  and  fixed  to  that  bone,  fcarce  a 
motion  could’  have  been  performed 
without  the  utmoft  hazard  of  cora- 
preflion,  and  a tvop  put  to  the  couife 
£>f  the  liquids,  with  all  its  train  of 
bad  confequences.  Hence  we  ooferve 
this  fame  mechanifm  feveral  times 
made  ufe  of,  when  thefe  is  any  occa- 
fion  for  a fudden  curvature  of  a large 
artery-  This  is  the  third  remarkable 
Snftance  of  it  we  have  feen.  The  firft 
was  the  palT  ge  of  the  carotid-,  through 
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the  temporal  bones  ; and  the  fecond 
was  that  lately  deferibed  in  the  ver- 
t bral  arteries,  turning  round  the 
oblique  procefies  of  the  firft  vertebra, 
to  come  at  the  great  hole  of  the  oc- 
cipital hone: 

The  tpinal  procefs  of  this  vertebra 
dentata  is  thick, ilrong,  and  ihort,  to 
give  fufiicient  origin  to  tlie  mufculi 
recii  majores,  and  obliqui  inferiorcs, 
and  to  prevent  the  contiifion  of  thefe 
and  other  mufcles  iri  pulling  tlie  head 
back. 

This  fecond  vertebra  confifts,  at 
the  birth,  of  four  bony  pieces;  for, 
befides  the  three  which  I already  men- 
tioned as  common  to  all, the  vertebra, 
the  tooth-like  procefs  of  this  bone  is 
begun  at  this  time  to  be  oftified  in  its 
middle,  and  is  joined  as  an  appendix 
to  the  body  of  the  bone.  Left  this 
appendix  be  bended  or  difplaced, 
nurfes  ought  to  keep  the  heads  of  new- 
born children  from  falling  too  fat 
•backwards  by  dtay-bands,  or  fome 
fuch  means,  till  the  mufcles  attain 
ftrength  fufiicient  to  prevent  that  dan- 
gerous motion. 

When  w;e  are. acquainted  with  the 
ilruclure  and  articulations  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  vertebras,  and  know  exadlly 
the  ftrength  and  connection  of  their 
ligaments,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derftanding  the  motions  that  are  per- 
formed upon  or  by  the  firft;  though 
•this  fubjett  was  formerly  matter  of 
hot  difpute  among  fome  of  the  greateft 
an  ltbmifts.*  It  is  none  of  my  pur- 
pofe  at  prefent  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  reafons  advanced  by  either 
party  ; but  fo  explain  the  fafi,  as  any 
one  may  fee  it  who  will  remove  the 
mufcles,  which,  in  a recent  fubjeft, 
hinder  the  view  of  thefe  two  joints, 
and  then  will  turn  the  head  into  all 
the  different  pofitions  it  is  capable  of. 
The  head  may  then  be  feen  to  move 

forwards  and  backwards  on  the  firft 
ver  ebra,  as  was  already  fitid,  while 
the  atlas  performs  the  circumgyratio 
upon  the  fecond  vertebra  ; the  inferior 
oblique  procefies  of  the  firft  vertebra 

* Sea  Euftar.li  -tie  motu  capitis. 
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(huffling  eafily  in  a circular  way  on 
the  fuperior  oblique  procelfes  of  the 
fecond,  and  its  body  or  anterior  arch 
having  a rotation  on  the  tooth-lilce 
procefs,  by  which  the  perpendicular 
ligament  that  is  Tent  from  the  po  nt  of 
the  tooth-like  procefs  to  the  occipital 
bone  is  twilled,  while  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, that  iix  the  protefiu-s  dentatus 
to  the  fides  of  the  rirft  vertebra,  and 
to  the  os  occipitis,  are  very  differently 
affefted  ; for  the  one  upon  the  tide  to- 
wnVds  which  the  face  is  turned  by  the 
circumgvratio,  is  much  shortened  and 
lax,  while  the  oppofite  one  is  ffretch- 
ed  and  made  tenfe,  and  yiekling  at 
laff  no  more,  prevents  the  head  from 
turning  any  farther  round  on  this 
axis.  So  that  thefe  lateral  ligaments 
are  the  proper  moderators  of  the  cir- 
cumgyratio  of  the  head  here,  which 
muff  be  larger  or  fmaller,  as  thefe  li- 
gaments are  weaker  or  ftronger,  longer 
or  fhorter,  and  more  or  lefs  capable 
of  being  ft  retched.  Betides  the  revo- 
lution on  this  axis,  the  Aril  vertebra 
can  move  a fmall  way  to  either  fide  j 
but  is  prevented  from  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  by  its  anterior 
arch,  and  by  the  crofs  ligament, 
which  arc  both  clofelv  applied  to  the 
tooth-like  procefs.  Motion  forwards 
here  would  have  been  of  very  bad 
eontequcnce,  as  it  would  have  brought 
the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
upon  the  point  of  the  tooth-like  prov- 
ed*. 

The  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  fs 
of  great  ufe  to  us  on  many  accounts, 
by  allowing  us  to  apply  quickly  our 
organs  of  the  fenfes  to  objects ; and 
the  axis  of  rotation  was  altogether 
proper  to  be  at  this  place  ; for  if  it 
had  been  at  a-  greater  diltance  from 
rhe  head,  the  weight  of  the-  head,  if  it 
had  at  any  time  been  removed  from  a 
perpendicular  bearing  to  the  fmall 
very  moveable  joint,,  and  thereby  had 
acquired  a long  lever,  would  have 
broke  the  ligaments  at  every  turn  in- 
eonfiderately  performed;  or  thefe  liga- 
ments muff  have  been  formed  much 
ftronger  than  could  have  been  connect- 
ed to  fuck  fmall  bones*  Neither  could 
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this  circular  motion  be  performed  oft 
the  firft  vertebra  without  danger,  be- 
caufe  the  immoveable  part  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  is  fo  near,  as  at  each 
large  turn,  the  beginning  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  twilled,  and  of  flif- 
fering  by  the  comprefiion  this  would 
have  made  on  its  tender  fibrils. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
lateral  or  moderator  ligaments' con- 
fine fo  much  the  motion  of  the  Aril 
vertebra  upon  the  fecond,  that  thoug.h 
this  joint  may  ferve  us  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  yet  we  are  often  obliged  to 
turn  our  faces  farther  round,  than 
could  be  done  by  this  joint  alone, 
without  the  greateft  danger  of  twill- 
ing the  fpinaf  marrow  too  much,  and 
alfo  of  luxating  the  oblique  procefles ; 
therefore,  in  large  turns  of  this  kind, 
the  rotation  is  aflifted  by  all  the  verte- 
brae of  the  neck  and  loins  , and  if  this 
is  not  fuffkient,  we  employ  molt  of 
the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities. 

This  combination  of  a great  manv 
joints  towards  the  performance  of  one 
motion,  is-  alfo  to  be  obferved  in 
feveral  other  parts  of  the  body  ; not- 
vvithftanding  fuch  motions  being 
generally  faid  to  be  performed  by 
fomc  Angle  joint  only. 

The  third  vertebra  of  the  neck  is 
by  foiwe  called  axis  •,  but  this  name  is 
applied  to  it  wish  much  Jefs  reafon 
than  to  the  fecond.  This  third,  and 
the  three  below,  have  nothing  parti- 
cular in  their  ftruftuTe  ; but  all  their 
parts  come  under  the  general  deferip- 
tion  formerly  given,  each  of  them 
being  larger  as  they  defeend. 

The  feventh*  vertebra  of  theneck  is 
near  to  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  back, 
having  the  upper  and  lower  furfaces 
of  its  body  lefs- hollow  than  the  others  ; 
the  oblique  procefles  are  more  perpen- 
dicular; neither  fpiffal  nor  tranfverfe 
procefles  axe  forked.  I his  Icventh 
and  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck 
have  the  hole  in  each  of  their  tranf- 
verfeproceffes  more  frequently  divided 

* Atlas  quibufdam,  maxima*  magna  ver- 
Ujwa,  prominens, 
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W a fmall  crofs  bridge,  that  goes  be- 
tween the  cervical  vein  and  artery, 
than  any  of  the  other  vertebra. 

The  twelve  dorfal*  may  be  diilin- 
guilbed  from  the  other  vertebrae  of 
the  fpine  by  the  following  marks  : — 

Their  bodies  are  of  a middle  fize, 
betwixt  thofcof  the  neck  and  loins ; 
they  are  more  convex  before  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two  forts ; and  are 
flatted  laterally  by  the  preffure  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  infertedinto  fmall  ca- 
vities formed  in  their  fides.  This 
fiatring  on  their  fides,  which  makes 
the  figure  of  thefe  vertebras  almoid  an 
half  oval,  is  of  good  ufe,  as  it  affords 
a firm  articulation  to  the  ribs,  allows 
the  trachea  arteria  to  divide  at  a fmall 
angle,  and  the  other  large  veffels  to 
run  fecure  from  the  addions  of  the  vi- 
tal organs.  Thefe  bodies  are  more 
concave  behind  than  any  of  the  other 
two  clalfes.  Their  upper  and  lower 
ftirfaces  are  horizontal. 

The  cartilages  interpofed  between 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  thinner 
than  in  any  other  of  the  true  vertebra ; 
and  contribute  to  the  concavity  of  the 
fpine  in  the  thorax,  by  being  thinneid 
at  their  fore  part. 

The  oblique  proceffes  are  placed 
almoid  perpendicular ; the  upper  ones 
Hunting  but  a little  fonvards,  and  the 
lower  ones  Hunting  as  much  back- 
wards. They  have  not  a-,  much  con- 
vexity or  concavity  as  is  worth  re- 
marking. Between  the  oblique  pro- 
c-elTes  of  oppolite  fides,  feveral  lharp 
pjoceffss  (land  out  from  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  plates  which  join  to 
form  the  fpinal  procefs ; into  thefe 
lharp  proceffes  itrong  ligaments  are 
fixed,  for  connedding  the  vertebra. 

The  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  dor- 
lal  vertebra  are  long,  thicker  at  their 
ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  .turned 
obliquely  backwards ; which  may  he 
owing  to  theprelfureof  the  ribs, .the  tu- 
bercles of  which  are  inferted  into  a de- 
prefiion  near  the  end  of  thefe*  proceffes. 

The  fpinal  proceffes  are  long,  fmall 
pointed  and  Hoping  downwards  and 

* ©vpanof  »a)TV  V7rt 
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backwards ; from  their  upper  and 
back- part  a ridge  rifes,  which  is  re- 
ceived by  a fmall  channel  in  the  fore- 
part of  che  fpinal  procefs  immediately 
above,  which  is  here  connected  to  it 
by  a ligament. 

/d  he  conduit  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
is  here  m ire  circular,  but,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  fize  of  that  cord,  is  fmallcr 
than  in  any  of  the  other  vertebra,  and 
a larger  fhare  of  the  holes  in  the  bony 
bridges,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the 
nerves,  is  formed  in  the  vertebra 
above  than  in  the  one  below. 

The  connexion  of  the  dorfal  ver- 
tebra to  the  ribs,  the  thinnefsof  their 
cartilages,  the  eredd  fituation  of  the 
oblique  proceffes,  the  length,  Hoping, 
and  connexion  of-the  fpinal  proceffes, 
all  contribute  to  reftrain  thefe  verte- 
bra from  much  motion,  which  might 
drfturb  ali  the  addions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs;  and,  in  confequence  of  the 
little  motion  allowed  here,  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages  fooner  flirivel,  by 
becoming  more  folid ; and  therefore, 
the  firfd  remarkable  curvature  of  the 
fpine  obferved,  as  people  advance  to 
old  age,  is  in  the  leafl-fdretched  ver- 
tebra; of  the  back  ; or  old  people  firit 
become  round-fhouldered. 

The  bodies  of  the  four  uprarmoft 
dorfal  vertebrae  deviate  from  the  rule 
of  the  vertebra  becoming  larger  as 
they  defeend;  for  the  fir  ft  of  the  four 
' is  the  large (d,  and  the  other  three  be- 
low gradually  become  fmaller,  to  al- 
low the  trachea  and  large  veffels  to 
divide  at  fmaller  angles. 

The  two  uppermoil  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  inltead  of  being  very  prominent 
forwards,  are  flatted  by  the  addion  of 
the  mufeuli  longi  colli  and  reddi  ma- 
jores. 

The  proportional  fize  of  the  two 
little  depreflions  in  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  for  receiving  the  heads  of  the 
ribs,  feems  to  vary  in  the  following 
manner:  the  depreflion  on  the  upper 
edge  of.  each  vertebra  decreafes  as  far 
down  as  the  fourth,  and  after  that  in- 
creafcs. 

The  tranfverfe  proccfles  are  longer 
it*  each  lower  vertebra  to  the  feventh 
1.  2 or 
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rr  eighth,  with  their  fmooth  furfaces, 
^or  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  facing 
gradually  more  downwards  ; but  af- 
terward-. as  they  defcend  they  become 
fliorter,  and  the  fmooth  furfaces  are 
directed  more  upwards. 

The  fpinous  proccifes  of  the  verte- 
bras of  the  back  become  gradually 
longer  and  more  Anting  from  the 
firft,  as  far  down  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
vertebra  ; from  which  they  manifeftly 
turn  fliorter  and  more  erect. 

The  firft  * vertebra,  befides  an  ob- 
long hollow  in  its  lower  edge,  that 
aftilfs  in  forming  the  cavity  wherein 
the  fecond  rib  is  received,  has  the 
whole  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  firft 
rib  formed  in  it. 

The  fecond  has  the  name  of  axi!- 
lary,\  without  any  thing  particular  in 
its  flrufture. 

The  eleventh  + often  has  the  whole 
cavity  for  the  eleventh  rib  in  its  body, 
and  wants  the  fmooth  furface  on  each 
tranfverfe  procefs. 

The  twelfth  § always  receives  the 
whole  head  of  the  lait  rib,  and  has 
no  fmooth  furface  on  its  tranfverfe 
proceffes,  which  are  very  fhort.  The 
fmooth  furfaces  of  its  inferior  oblique 
procefles  face  outwards  as  the  lumbar 
do.  And  we  may  fay,  in  general, 
that  the  upper  vertebras  of  the  back 
lofe  gradually  their  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  ones 
come  nearer  to  the  figure  of  the  lum- 
bar. 


The  articulation  of  the  vertebras  of 
the  back  with  the  ribs,  fhall  be  more 
particularly  ccniidered  after  the  ribs 
are  deferibed.  Only  it  may  be  pro- 
now to  remark.,  that  the  ligaments 
which  ferve  that  articulation  aftilt  in 
connecting  the  vertebra. 

The  lovveft  order  of  the  true  verte- 
bras is  the  lumbar, ||  which  are  five 
bones  that  may  be  dill inpuiftied  from 
any  others  by  thefe  marks : i.  Their 
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bodies,  though  of  a circular  form  at 
their  fore-part,  are  fomewhat  oblong 
from  one  fide  to  the  other;  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  prelfure  of 
the  large  veflHs,  the  aorta  and  cava, 
and  of  thevifceia.  The  epiphyfes  on 
their  edges  are  larger,  and  therefore 
the  upper  and  lower  furfaces  of  their 
bodies  are  more  concave  than  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back.  2.  The  car- 
tilages between  thefe  vertebra  are 
much  the  thickeft  of  any,  and  render 
the  fpine  convex- within  the  abdomen, 
by  the  grcatgft  thicknefs  being  at  their 
fore  part.  3.  The  oblique  procefles 
are  llrong  and  deep;  thofe  in  oppofite 
fides  being  almolt  placed  in  parallel 
planes ; the  fuperipr,  which  are  con- 
cave, facing  inwards,  and  the  convex 
inferior  ones  facing  outwards:  and 
therefore  each  of  thefe  vertebras  re- 
ceives the  one  above  it,  and  is  re- 
ceived by  the  one  below  • which  is 
not  fo  evident  in  the  other  two  cJaffes 
already  deferibed.  4.  Their  tranf- 
verfe procefles  are  fmall,  long,  and  sl- 
molt  ereft,  for  allowing  large  motion 
to  each  bone,  and  fuffieient  mufcles, 
and  for  fupporting  and  defending  the 
internal  parts.  5.  Betwixt  the  roots- 
of  the  fuperior  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
procefles,  a fmall  protuberance  may 
be  obferved,  where  fome  of  the  mufcles 
that  raife  the  trunk  of  the  body  are 
inferted.  6.  Their  fpinal  procefles 
are  ftrong,  {freight,  and  horizontal, 
with  broad  flat  fides,  and  a narrow 
edge  above  and  below  ; this  laft  bein°- 
depreffed  on  each  fide  by  mufcles! 
And  at  the  root  of  thefe  edges,  we  fee 
rough  furfaces  for  fixing  the  liga- 
ments. 7.  The  canal  for  the  nume- 
rous cords  called  ca/ida.  equina,  intQ 
which  the  fpinal  marrow  divides,  is 
rather  larger  in  thefe  bones  than  .what 
contains  that  marrow'  in  the  vertebra 
of  the  back.  8.  The  holes  for  the 
paffage  of  the  nerves  are  more  equally 
formed  out  of  both  the  contiguous 
vertebra  than  in  the  other  clafles  ; the 
upper  one  furnifhes  however  the 
larger  fhare  of  each  hole. 

'1  he  thick  cartilages  between  thefe 
lumbar  vertebrae.,  their  deep  oblique. 
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precedes,  are  all  fit  for  allowing  large 
motion  ; though  it  is  nor  fo  great  as 
what  is  performed  in  the  neck  ; which 
appears  from  comparing  the  arches 
which  the  head  deicribes  when  mov- 
ing on  the  neck,  or  the  loins  only. 

The  lumbar  vertebra,  as  they  de- 
feend,  have  their  oblique  procefles  ar 
a greater  diilancc  from  each  other, 
and  facing  more  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Both  tranfverfe  and  fpinal  procefles 
of  the  middlemoft  vertebra  of  the  loins 
are  longeft  and  thicket! ; in  the  verte- 
bra above  and  below  they  are  Iefs ; 
fo  that  thefe  precedes  of  the  firfl*  and 
fifth  + are  the  lead,  to  prevent  their 
ft ri king  on  the  ribs  or  oll'a  ilium,  or 
their  bruiting  the  mufcles  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fpine. 

The  epiphyfes  round  the  edges  of 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  are 
molt  raifed  in  the  two  lowelt,  which 
confequently  make  them  appear  hol- 
Jower  in  the  middle  than  the  others 
are. 

The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra  is 
rather  thinner  than  thar  of  the  fourth. 
The  fpinal  procefs  of  this  fifth  is 
fmaller,  and  the  oblique  procefles  face 
more  backwards  and  forwards  than 
in  any  other  lumbar  vertebra. 

After  confidering  the  ftrutture  of 
the  particular  vertebra,  and  their  mu- 
tual connection,  we  may  obferve  a 
follicitous  care,  taken  that  they  fhall 
not  be  di-joined  but  with  great  dif- 
ficulty; for  befides  being  connected 
by  ftrong  ligaments  proportioned  to 
the  forces  which  are  to  be  refifted, 
their  bodies  either  enter  fo  into  each 
other,  as  to  prevent  their  being  dil- 
placed  any  way,  as  in  the  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  or  they  are  propped  on 
all  fides,  as  thefe  of  the  back  are  by 
the  ribs ; or  their  furfaces  of  contact 
are  fo  broad,  as  to  render  the  fepara- 
tion  almoft  impracticable,  as  in  the 
loins;  while  the  depth  or  articulation 
of  the  oblique  procefles  are  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion which  the  other  parts  of  the 
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hones  allow,  or  the  mufcles  can  per- 
form ; yet,  as  thefe  oblique  procefles 
are  finall,  and  therefore  nqt  capable 
of  fo  fee u re  a conjunction  as  the 
lager  bodies,  they  may  fooncr  yield 
to  a disjoining  force;  bur  then  their 
dillocation  is  not  of  near  fo  bad  con- 
fequencc  as  the  reparation  of  the' 
bodies  would  be.  For  by  the  oblique 
procefles  being  diflocated,  the  mufcles, 
ligaments,  and  fpinal  marrow,  are  in- 
deed ftretched;  but  this  marrow  mult 
be  comprefled  or  entirely  deltroyed, 
when  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place. 

The  FALSE  I'ER  lEBRsE  com- 
pofe  the  under  pyramid  of  the  fpine. 

T hey  are  didinguilhed  from  the  bones 
already  deferibed  juflly  enough  by 
this  epithet  of  falfe;  becaufe,  though 
each  bone  into  which  they  can  be  di- 
vided in  young  people,  refembles  the 
true  vercebra  in  figure,  yet  none  cf 
them  contribute  to  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  they  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  ether  in 
adults,  except  at  their  lower  part, 
where  they  are  moveable;  whence 
they  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
bones,  os  facrum,  and  coccygis. 

OS  SACRUM,*  is  fo  called  from 
being  offered  in  facrifice  by  the  an- 
cients, or  rather  becaufe  of  its  large- 
nefs  in  refpeft  of  the  other  vertebra.' 
This  bone  is  of  an  irregular  triangu- 
lar lhape,  broad  above,  narrow  be- 
low, convex  behind,  for  the  advanta- 
geous origin  of  the  mufcles  that  move 
the  fpine  and  thigh  backwards;  and 
concave  behind,  for  enlarging  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pulvis.  Four  tranfverfe 
lines  of  a colour  different  from  the 
reft  of  the  bone  which  arc  feen  on  its 
fore-part,  are  the  marks  of  divifion 
of  the  five  different  bones  of  which  it 
confifts  in  young  perlons.  , 

The  fore-part  of  the  os  facrum, 
analogous  to  the  bodies  of  the  true 
vertebra;,  is  fmooth  and  flat,  to  al- 
low a larger  fpace  for  the  contained 
bowels,  without  any  danger  of  hurt 7 
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ing  them ; or  this  flat  figure  may  he 
owing  if>  the  equal  prcfl'ure  of  thefe 
hem  els,  particularly  of  the  la  If  gut. 
‘The  hack  part  of  it  is.  almolt  {freight, 
without  fo  large  a cavity  as  the  ver- 
tebra have ; becaufe  the  fpinal  noar- 
iow,  now  fepnrntcd  into  the  cauda 
equina  is  fmail.  The  bridges  1 vet  ween 
t ie  bodies  and  procefles  of  this  bone, 
ae  much  thicker,  and  in  proportion 
iJnrter,  than  in  the  former  clafs  of 
bones.  The  ftrengtb  of  thefe  crofs 
bridges  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
three  upper  bones,  and  is  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  incumbent  weight  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  which  thefe 
bridges  fuftain  in  a tranfverfe,  confe- 
^ ready  an  unfavourable  fituation, 
vlten  the  body  is  ereef. 

There  are  only  two  oblique  pro- 
ce fifes  of  the  os  facrum  ; one  {landing 
cut  oa  each  fide  ftotn  the  upper  part 
«jf  the  firft  bone.  Their  plain  erect 
furfaces  face  backwards,  and  are  arti- 
culated with  the  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cefles of  the  Iaft  vertebra  of  the  loins, 
to  which  each  of  thefe  procefles  is 
connected  by  a ftrong  ligament,  which 
rites  from  a fcabreus  cavity  round 
th  eir  roots,  where  mucilaginous  glands 
are  aMb  lodged.  Inftead^  of  the  other 
obli  tjitc  procefles  of  this  bone,  four 
rough  tubercles  are  to  be  feen-on each 
iide  of  its  lurface  behind,  from  which 
the  mu  fat!  os  facer  has  its  origin. 

T he  tranfverfe  procefles  here  are  all 
grown  together  into  one  large  firong 
oblong  procefs  on  each  fide;  which, 
fo  tar  as  it  atjfwers  to  the  firft.  three 
bones,  is  very  thick,  and  divided  into 
two  irregular  cavities  by  a long  per- 
pendicular ridge.  The  foremoil:  of 
the  two  cavities  has  commonly  a thin 
cartilaginous  fkin  covering  it  jn  the 
recent  fubjeft,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
unequal  protuberance  of  the  os  ilium, 
a id  a firong  ligament  connects  the 
circumference  of  thefe  furfaces  of  the 
two  bone:..  The  cavity  behind  is  di- 
vided by  a tranfverfe  ridge  into  two, 
where  firong  ligamentous  firing.,  that 
go  from  this  bone  to  the  os  ilium  with 
a cellular  fubfiauce  containing  mucus, 
are  lodged. 
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The  tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  two 
l ift  bones  of  the  os  facrum  are  much 
fmallcr  than  the  former.  At  their 
back  part  near  their  edge,  a knob  and 
oblong  flat  furface  give  rife  to  two 
ftrong  ligaments  which  are  extended 
to  the  os  ifchium  ; and  are  therefore 
called  "facrofciatic . 

l he  fpinal  procefles  of  the  three 
upperrnoft  bones  of  the  os  facrum  ap- 
pear Ihort,  fharp,  and  almolt:  erect, 
while  the  two  lower  ones  are  open  be- 
hind ; and  foraetitnes  a little  knob  is 
to  be  feen  on  the  fourth,  though  gene- 
rally it  is  bifurcated,  without  the  two 
legs  meeting  into  a fpine  ; in  which 
condition  alio  the  firft  is  often  to  be 
feen;  and  fometir.es  none  of  them 
meet,  but  leave  afmus,or  .athcr  fofl'a, 
inftead  of  a canal.*  1 he  mufculus 
latiiiimus  and  longiftimus  dorfi,  fa- 
crolumbalis,  and  glutaeus  maximus, 
have  part  of  their  origins  from  thefe 
fpinal  procefles. 

The  canal  between  the  bodies  and 
procefles  of  this  bone,  for  the  cauda 
equina,  is  triangular;  and  becomes 
fmalier  as  it  defeends,  as  the  cauda 
alfo  does.  Below  the  third  bone, 
this  paflage  is  no  more  a complete 
bony  canai,  but  is  open  behind,  and  is 
only  there  defended  by  a ftrong  liga- 
mentous membrane  ftietched  over  it, 
which,  with  the mufcles that  cover  it, 
and  are  wry  prominent  on  each  fide, 
is  a fufficient  defence  for  the  bundle 
of  nerves  within. 

At  the  root  of  each  oblique  procefs 
of  this  bone  the  notch  is  confpicuous, 
by  which,  and  fitch  another  in  the  laft 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  a paflage  is  left 
for  the  twenty- fourth  fpinal  nerve; 
and,  in  viewing  the  os  facrum,  either 
before  or  behind,  foyr  Jarge  holes  ap- 
pear in  each  fide,  iij  much  the  fame 
height,  as  where  the  marks  of  the 
union  of  its  feveral  bones  remain. 
Some  of  the  largeft  nerves  of  the  body 
pals  through  the  anterior  holes;  anii 
luperficial  grooves  running  outwards 
from  them  in  different  di regions,  fhew 
the  courfe  of  thefe  nerves.  From  the 

* Verheycn,  Anat.  tradf,  5.  cap.  9,  Sue 
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intervals  of  thcfe  grooves,  the  pyri- 
formis  mufcle  chiefly  rifes.  The 
holes  in  rhe  back  part'of  the  bone  are 
covered  by  membranes  which  allow 
lmaM  nerves  to  pafs  through  them. 
The  two  uppermost  of  thcfe  holes 
efpec  tally  on  the  fore -fide,  are  the 
large  it  , and  as  the  bone  defcends, 
the  holes  turn  fmatler.  Sometimes  a 
notch  is  only  tor.ned  at  tire  lower  part 
m each  fide  of  this  bone;  and  in  other 
fubjeets  tnere  ii  a hole  common  to  it 
and  the  os  coccygis,  through  which 
the  twenty-ninrh  pair  of  fpinal  nerves 
pafs ; and  frequently  a bony  bridge 
is  formed  on  the  back-part  of  each 
fide  by  a procefs  fent  up  from  the 
back-part  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  join- 
ed to  the  little  knobs  which  the  laft 
bone  of  the  os  facrirm  has  inftead  of  a 
fpinal  procefs.  Under  this  bridge  or 
jugum,  the  twenty- ninth  pairof  fpinal 
nerves  run  in  their  courfe  to  the  com- 
mon holes  juft  now  defcribed. 

The  upper  parr  of  the  body  of  the 
firft  bone  relembles  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins;  but  the  fmall  fifth  bone  is 
oblong  tranfrerfely,  and  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  its  lower  furfsce. 

The  fubftance  of  the  os  facrum  is 
Tery  fpongy,  without  any  confider- 
able  folid  external  plates,  and  is  lighter 
proportionally  to  its  bulk  than  any 
other  bone  in  the  bodv;  but  isfecured. 
from  injuries  by  the  thick  mufcles 
that  cover  it  behind,  and  by  the  ftrong 
ligamentous  membranes  that  clofely 
adhere  to  it.  As  this,  is  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  intdances  of  this  fort 
of  defence  afforded  a fofc  weak  bone, 
we  may  make  the  general  obfervation, 
that,  where-ever  we  meet  with  fuch  a 
bone,  one  or  other,  or  both  thefe  de- 
fences are  made  ufe  of,  the  firft  to- 
ward off  injuries,  and  the  tecond  to 
keep  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  from 
yielding  too  eafily. 

The  bone  is  articulated  above  to  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  jotn- 
ed  ; and  therefore  the  fame  motions 
may  be  performed  here.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  part  ot  the  os 
tacruin  to  the  os  coccygis  feems  well 
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enough  adapted  for  allowing  conli- 
derable  motion  to  this  lalt  bone,  was 
it  not  much  confined  by  ligaments. 
Laterally,  the  os  facrum  is  joined  to 
tue  olla  ilium  by  an  im moveable  fvn- 
choadrolis,  or  what  almoft  deferves 
the  name  of  a future  ; for  the  cartila- 
ginous cruft  cm  the  furfiace  of  the 
bones  is  very  thin,  and  both  their 
furfaces  are  lb  fcabrous  and  unequal, 
as  to  be  indented  into  each  other; 
which  m tkes  fuch  a ftrong  connection, 
that  great  force  is  required  to  fe- 
parate  them,  after  all  the  mulcics 
and  ligaments  are  cut.  Frequently 
the  two  bones  grow  together  in  old 
fubjeds. 

The  ufes  of  the  os  facrum  are,  to 
ferve  as  the  common  bafe  and  fupport 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  to  guard  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  end  of  die 
fpinal  marrow,  to  defend  the  back- 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford  fat- 
ficient  origin  to  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  trunk  and  thigh. 

The  bones  that  compofe  die  os 
facrum  of  infants,  have  their  bodies 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a chick 
cartilage  ; and,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  true  vertebra,  each  of  them  con- 
fids  of  a body  and  two  lateral  plates, 
connedled  together  by  cartilages ; the 
ends  of  the  plates  feldom  being  con- 
tiguous behind.  > 

OS  COCCFGIS*  or  rump  boar,  13 
that  triangular  chain  of  bones  de- 
pending from  the  os  facrum;  each 
bone  becoming  fmaller  as  they  de- 
fcend,  till  the  laft  ends  aimolt  in  a 
point.  The  os  coccygis  is  convex: 
behind,  and  concave  before;  from 
which  crooked  pyramidal  figure, 
which  was  thought  to  referable  a 
cuckdw’s  beak,  it  lias  got  its  name. 

This  bone  con  fills  of  four  pieces  in 
people  of  middle  age ; in  children, 
rerv  near  the  whole  of  it  is  cartilage; 
in  old  fuhjefrs,  all  the  bones  areumted, 
and  become  frequently  one  continued 
bone  with  the  os  facrum. 

'flic  higheft  of  the  four  bones  is  the 
larreft,  with  (boulders  extended  far- 

* OpsiTTvyiot,  c-inda:  os,  fpondylium, 
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ther  to  each  fide  than  the  end  of  the 
qs  facrum  ; which  enlargement  (hould 
in  my  opinion,  ferve  as  a dillinguifh- 
ing  mark  to  fix  the  limits  of  eitlfer 
bone  ; and  therefore  (hould  takeaway' 
all  difpute  about  reckoning  the  -miVh- 
ber  of  bones,  of  wdiifch  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two  parts  of  the:  ■ fa Ife  verte- 
bra is  co'npbfed  ‘/which  difptfte  nnilt 
ltill  be  kept  up, fo  long  as  the  numbering 
five  or  fix  bones  in  the  os  facrum  de- 
pends upon  ihe  uncertain  accident  of 
this  broad-fhou-litered-  little  bone  be- 
ing united  to  o'r  feparated  from  it. 

The  upper  ftirfafce  of  this  bone  is  a 
little  hollow  From  the  back  of  that 
bulbous  part,  called  its  (boulders,  a 
procefs  often  riles  up  on  each  fide,  to* 
join  with  the  bifurcated  fpine  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bonesof  the  os  facrum, 
to  form  the  bonv  bridge  mentioned 
in  the  defcription  of  the -os  facrum. 
Sometimes  thefe  fhoulders  are  joined 
jeo  the  fides  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  9s 
facrum j to  form  the  hole  in  each  fide 
common  to  thefe  two  bones,  for  the 
pnflage  of  the  twenty-ninth  pair  of 
fpinal  nerves.  Immediately  below 
the  (boulders  of  the  os  coccygis,  a 
■notch  may  be  remarked  in  each  fide, 
tvhere  the  thirtieth  pair  of  the  fpinal 
nerves  pafs.  The  lower  end  of  this 
bone  is  formed  into  a fmall  head, 
which  very  often  is  hollow  in  xlic 
middle.  >»  1 

The  three  lower  hones  gradually  be- 
come fmaller,  and  are  fpongy  ; but 
are  (lengthened  by  a (Irong  ligament 
which  -covers  and  connects  them. 
Theirends,  by  which  they  are  articu- 
lated , are  formed  in  the  fa me  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  firft*bone  are. 

Eetween  each  of  thefe  four  bones  of 
young  fubjedlsa  cartilage  is  interpofed, 
therefore  their  arficulation  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  bodies  of  the  - ver- 
tebra of  the  neck;  for,  as  has  been 
above  remarked,  the  lower  end  of  the 
os  facrum,  and  of  each  of  the  three 
fuperioi  bones  of  the  os  coccygis,  has 
a fmall  depreflion  in  the  middle:  and 
the  upper  part  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
os  coccygis,  is  a little  concave,  and 
confequently  the  interpofed  cartilages 
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are  thickeft  in  the  middle,  to  fill  up 
both  cavities  ; by  which  they  connect 
the  bones  more"  firmly.  When  the 
cartilages  ofiify,  the  upper  end  of 
each'  bone  is  fopnied  into  a cavity,  ex- 
a&lyi adapted  to  the  pjirituberant  lower 
erid’of  the  hone  immediately  above. 

From  this' -fort. of  artocnlation,  it  is 
evident,  that;  .uniefs  whch: thefe  bones 
grow  together,  ail  of  them  are  capa- 
ble of  motion  ;■  of  which  , the  firfi  and 
fecortd.  efpecialljf  ’this  .lafi,  enjoys 
thelargeft  lhare  <r  ,i.<  1;  ..  v.c 
The  lower  end  of  the  fourth  bone 
terminates  in  a rough  point,  to  which 
a cartilage  is  appended. 

:•  Th  the  fides  of  thefe  bones  of  the 
os  coccygis,  the  psi  coccygaci  mufcles,* 
a nd  liar:  of  the  levatores  ani,  and  of 
the  glutte"  maximi,  are  fixed. , 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  bones  is  very 
fjxmgy,  and  in  children  .cartilagi- 
nous ; there  being  only  a part  of  the 
bone  offified  in  a new-born  infant. 
Since  therefore  the  intellimim  rectum 
of  children  is  not  fo  firmly  fupported 
as  ir.  is  in  adults,  ,thi&  may-  be  one 
reafon  why  they  are  more  fubjedf  to  a 
procidentia  ani  than  old  people. + 

Front  the  defeript-ionof  this, bone, 
we  fee  how  little  it  rtfembies  the  /ver- 
tebra', fiace  it  fekiowi  has  procelies, 
never  has  any  i cavity  , for  the  fpinal 
marrow,  nor  .holes  for  the  paif  .ge  of 
nerves.  ‘Its  .connexion  bir^fers  it  to 
\be  moved  to  either  (ice ; -.jmd  itsf  wo. 
tion  backwards,  and  forwards  Is  ijtuch 
confined;  yet,  as -its  ligaments  can  be 
Hretched  by  acoijfidetttJvleForcej  it  is 
a great  advantage  in*  the  excretion  of 
the  fteces  alvinqz,  and  much  more  in 
child-bearing,  that  this,  boqe  (hould 
remain  moveable  ;■  and  the . right 
management -of  it,  in  delivering  wo- 
men, may  be  qf  grea,t . benefit  to 
them.j  . The  mobility  ofithe  os  epe- 
cygls  diminifhing  as  people  cadvapee 
hr  age,  efpecially  when  its  ligaments 

- 1 ' * *•  r.  ■ » 't  *"•'%'  * ‘ ^4  " 

* Douglas,  Myograph.  chap. 40.  Euftach* 
tab-  p.  No.  45,20.  , t 
f Spigel.  dc  humani  ccrp.  fabric,  lib.  2, 
cap.  27.  Paaw  de  oflib.  par.  2.  cap.  3. 

1 Paaw,  ibid.  Deventer,  Cperat.  chirurg. 
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and  cartilages  have  nor  been  kept  flexi- 
ble by  being  Aretched;  is  probably 
one  reafon  why  the  women,  who  are 
c'-A  maids  before  they  marry, • have 
generally  hard  labour  in  child-bed: 

The  os  eocevgis  ferves  to  fuftain 
the  inteitinuiij  redum ; and,  in  order 
to  perform  this  office  moreefivclually, 
it  is  made  to  turn  with  a curve  for- 
wards; by  which  alfo  the  bone  itlelf, 
as  well  as  the  mufcles  and  teguments, 
is  prefer ved  from  any  injury , when’ 
we  lit  with  oiir  body  reclined  back. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
Ikeleton,  the  PEL  PI  Si  is  the  cylin- 
drical cavity  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  formed  by  the  os  facrum, 
os  coccygis,  and  olla  innominata; 
which  lalt  therefore  fall  now  in  courfe 
to  be  examined. 

Though  the  name  of  OSSA  INNO- 
MINATA * contributes  nothing  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  fituation, 
ilrudure,  or  office,  yet  they  have 
been  fo  long  univerfally  known  bv  it, 
that  there  is  no  occafion  for  changing 
it.  They  are  two  large  broad  bones, 
which  form  the  fore  part  and  fides  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
fides  of  the  abdomen,  in  children 
each  of  rhefe  bones  is  evidently  divi- 
ded into  three  ; which  are  afterwards 
fo  intimately  united,  that  fcafee  the 
lealt  mark  of  rheir  former  feparation 
remains ; notwithlfanding  this,  they 
are  deferibed  as  confiding  each  of 
three  bones,  to  wit,  the  os  ilium, 
ifehium,  and  pubis ; which  l.fhall  itrft 
deferibe  feparatdy,  and  then  (hall 
confider  what  is  common  to  any  two 
of  them,  or  to  all  thd  three. 

OS  ILIUM  for  hauricb-bonc , is  fitU- 
ated  higheft  of  the  three,  and  reaches 
as  far  down  as  one- third  Of  the  gleat 
cavity  into  which  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  received. 

The  external  fide  of  this  bdne  is 
unequally  convex,  and  is  called  its 
dor f urn  } the  internal  concave  furface 
is  by  fome,  but  improperly,  named 
its  cnjla.  The  fCmicircular  edge  at 

• wpotr$v?iic>  facro  conjim&a. 

I A^yoyay,  «**«*»,  fcapbium,  lumbare, 
cUmium,  cUvmtn,.  anchas, 
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the  higheft  part  of  this  bone,  which  is 
tipped  with  a cartilage  in  the  recent 
f ubjeCt/  is  named  the  /'pine,  into  which 
the  external  Or  de founding  oblique 
m’ufcle  of  the  abdomen  is  inferted  ; 
arid  from  it  the  internal  dfe'ending  ob- 
li  .]ue  and  the  tnmfvcrfc  mdfcles  of  the 
nelly,  with  the  glutariis  lffaximus, 
qua.lratus  lunibdrain,  and  lafifli  inus 
dorfi,  have  their  origin.  Some  * ard 
of  opinion,  thrft  it  is  only  the  tendi- 
nous cruit  of  ail  tbefe  mufcles,  and 
not  a cartilage,  as  commorfly  alledgcd, 
that  covers  this  bony  edge.  The 
ends  of  the  fpine  are  nidre  prominent 
than  the  lurface  6'f  the  bone  below 
them ; .therefore  are  leekoned  pro- 
cefleS.  from  the  anterior fpirfal  pro-; 
cefs , the  faftoriuS  and  facialis  muf- 
cles havte  their  fife,  and  the  outer  en'd 
Of  the  doubled  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdomen,  com- 
monly called  FdUopifis's  of  P mi  part's 
ligament,  is  fixed  to  it.  The  infide 
of  the  pofteriOr  fpirial  procefs,  arid  of 
pdrt  of  the  fpine  forward  from  that,  is 
made  flat  and  rough  where  the  facro 
lutnbales  and  longifllmus  dorfi  fife ; 
and  to  itsoutfide  ligamenfs,  extended 
to  the  os  facrum  and  tranfverfe  pre- 
cedes o f the  fifth  and  fourth  vertebral 
of  the  loin's,  are  fixed. d Below  the 
anterior  fpinal  procefs  another  protu- 
berance (lands  out,  which,  by  its  fitu- 
ation, may  be  diltuguifhed  from  the 
former,  by  adding  the  epithet  of  in- 
ferior, where  the  mufcrilus  reftus 
tibiae  has  its  origin.];  Betwixt  tbefe 
two  anterior  precedes  the  bone  is  hol- 
lowed Where  the  beginning  of  the 
farto'ftus  mufcle  is  lodged:  Below 
the  pofterior  fpirial  procefs,  a fecond 
protuberance'  of  the  edge  of  this  bone 
is  in  like  manner  obfc'rvable,  which  is 
clofely  applied  to  the  os  facrum. 
Under  this  laft  procefs  a considerable 
large  niche  is  obfer'vab'le  in  the  os 
ilium;  between  the  fides  of  which 
and  the  flrong  ligament  that  isftrCtched 


* Window,  Exposition  anatom'iqire  dii 
corps  hum. tin,  traitecies  os  frais,  feft. 96. 
f Weithrecfit,  Syndcfmolog.  fe6t.  4.  fe£L 
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over  from  the  os  fncrum  to  the  (harp- 
pointed  procefs  of  the  os  ifchium  of 
the  recent  fubjeft,  a large  hole  is  form- 
ed, through  which  the  mufculus  pyri- 
formis,  the  great  fciatie  nerve,  and. 
the  pofierior  crural  veflels  pafs,  and 
are  protected  from  compreflion. 

The  external  broad  fide  or  dorfum 
of  the  os  ilium  is  a little  hollow  to- 
wards the  fore  part ; farther  back  it  is 
as  much  raifed  ; then  is  confiderably 
concave;  and  laftly,  it  is  convex. 
Thefe  inequalities  arc  occafioned  by 
the  actions  of  the  mufcles  that  are 
lituated  on  this  furface.  From  behind 
the  uppermoft  of  the  two  anterior  fpi- 
nal proceiTes,  in  fuch  bones  as  are 
ftrongly  marked  by  the  mu  teles,  a 
femicircular  ridge  is  extended  to  the 
hollow  palfage  of  the  fciatie  nerve. 
Between  the  fpinc  and  this  ridge,  the 
glutaeus  medius  takes  its  rife.  Imme- 
diately from  above  the  loweft  of  the 
anterior  fpinal  procefles,  a fecond 
ridge  is  ftretched  to  the  niche.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  former  ridge,  the 
glutaeus  minimus  has  its  origin.  On 
the  outfide  of  the  pofierior,  fpinal  pro- 
qefles,  the  dorfum  of  the  os  ilium  is 
fiat  and  rough,  where  part  of  the 
mufculus  glutams  rnaximus  and  pyri- 
formis  rifes.  The  loweft  part  of  this 
bone  is  the  thiekeft,  and  is  formed  in- 
to a large  cavity  with  high  brims,  to 
aftilt  in  compofing  the  great  acetabu- 
lum ; which  (hall  be  confidered,  after 
all  the  three  bones  that  conftitutc  the 
os  innominatum  are  deferibed. 

. The  internal  furface  of  the  os  ilium 
is  concave  in  its  broadeft  fore  part, 
where  the  internal  iliac  mu-fcle  has  its 
origin,  and  fome  thare  of  the  intefii- 
siuin  ilium  and  colon  is  lodged. 
From  this  large  hollow,  a fmajl  finuo- 
fity  is  continued  obliquely  forwards, 
at  the  infide  of  the  anterior  inferior 
fpinal  procefs,  where  pa,rt  of  thepfoas 
and  iliacus  mufcles,  with  the  crural 
vefiels  and  nerves,  pafs.  The  large 
concavity  is  bounded  below  by  a 
fharp  ridge,  which  runs  from  behind 
forwards;  and,  being  continued  with 
fuch  another  ridge  of  the  os  pubis, 
fonns  a line  of  partition  between  the 


abdomen  and  pelvis.  Into  this  ridW 
the  broad  tendon  of  the  pfoas  parvus 
is  inferted.  : . 

All  the  interior  furface  of  the  os 
ilium,  behind  this  ridge,  is  very  un- 
equal ; for  the.  upper  part  is  flat,  but 
fpongy,  where  the  facrolumbalis  and 
longiifimus  dorfi  rife.  Lower  down, 
there  is  a trnnfverfie  ridge  from  which 
ligaments  go  out  to  the  os  facrum. 
Immediately  below  this  ridge,  the 
rough  unequal  cavities  and  promi- 
nences are  placed,  which  are  adapted, 
to  thofe  deicribed  cn  the  fide  of  the  os 
facrum.  In  the  fame  .manner,  the 
upper  part  of  this  rough  furface  is 
porous,  for  the  firmer  ad  he  fi  on  of  the 
ligamentous. cellular  fubllance;  while 
the  lower  part  is  more  folid,  and  co- 
vered with  a thin  cartilaginous  lkin, 
for  its  immoveable  articulation  with 
the  os  facrum.  From  all  thecircum- 
ference  of  this  large  unequal  furface. 
ligaments  are  extended  to  the  os  fa- 
ernm,  to  fee u re  more  firmly  die  con- 
junction of  thefe  bones. 

The  paftages  of  the  medullary  vef- 
fds  are  very  corrfpicuous,  both  in  the 
dorfum  and  eofta  of  many  offa  ilium; 
but  in  others  they  arc  inconfiderable. 

The  pofierior  and  lower  parts  of 
thefe  hones  are  thick;  but  they  are 
generally  exceeding  thin  and  compatt 
at  their  middle,  where  they  areexpof- 
ed  to  the  actions  of  the  mufeuli  glu- 
tari  and  iliacus  internus,  and  to  the 
prefifure  of  the  bowels  contained  ii> 
the  belly.  The  fubftance  of  die  ofla. 
ilium  is  moftly  cellular,  except  a thin 
external  table. 

In  a ripe  child,  the  fpine  of  the  os 
ilium  is  cartilaginous,  and  is  afier- 
ter wards  joined  to  the  bone  in  form 
of  an  epiphyfe.  7 he  large  lower 
end  of  this  bone  is  not  completely 
oftified. 

' OS  ISCHIUM*  or  hip-bone,  is  of 
a middle  bullc  between  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  os  innominatum,  is  fituat- 
ed  loweft  of  the  three,  and  is  of  a very- 
irregular  figure.  Its  extent  might  be. 
marked  by  an  horizontal  line  drawn 

* Coxae,  cox  end  ic  is,,  pi-xis. 
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rtttf  through  the  middle  of  the  aceta- 
bulum ; for  the  u p>per  bulbous  part  of 
thvs  bone  forms  fome  leFs  thm  the 
tower  halt  of  that  great' cavity,  and 
t:ie  fin-'.ll  leg  of  it  rifes  to  much  the 
fame  height  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
great  hole  common  to  this  bone  and 
the  os  pubis. 

. The  upper  thick  part  of  the  os 
itchium,  a fliarp  procefs,  called  by 
fome  fpinOus,  hands  out  backwards, 
from  which  chiefly  the  mufculus 
ooccygceus  and  fuperior  gemellus,  and 
part  of  the  levatsr  ani,  rife  ; und  the 
anterior  or  internal  facrofciatic  liga- 
ment is  fixed  to  it.  Between  the  upper 
part  of  this  ligament  and  the  bones,  it 
was  formerly  obferved  that  the  pyri- 
form mufcle,  the  pofterior  crural  vef- 
fels,  and  the  fciatic  nerve,  pafs  ©ut  of 
the  pelvis.  Immediately  below  this 
procefs,  a finuoiity  is  formed  for  the 
tendon  of  the  mufculus  obturator  in- 
ternus.  In  a recent  fubjed,  this  part 
of  the  bone,  which  ferves  as  a pally  on 
which  the  obturator  mufcle  plays,  is 
covered  with  a ligamentous  cartilage, 
that,  by  two  or  three  final!  ridges, 
points  out  the  interftices  of  the  fibres 
in  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle.  The 
cuter  furface  of  the  bone  at  tire  root 
of  thisfpinous  procefs  is  made  hollow 
by  the  pynforrnis  or  iliacus  externus 
mufcle. 

Below  the  fmuofity  for  the  obturator 
mufcle,  is  the  great  knob  or  tuberofi- 
ty,  covered  with  cartilage  or  tendon.* 
The  upper  part  of  the  tuberofity  gives 
rife  to  the  inferior  gemellus  mufcle. 
To  a ridge  at  the  infide  of  this,  ’the 
external  or  pofterior  focrofciatic  liga- 
ment, is  fo  fixed,  that  between  it,  the 
internal  ligament,  and  the  fmuofity  of 
the  os  iCchium,  a paffageis  left  for  the 
internal  obturator  mufcle.  T he  up- 
per thick  fmooth  part  of  the  tuber, 
called  by  fome  its  dorfum,  has  two 
oblique  impreftions  on  it.  rIhe  inner 
one  gives  origin  to  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  flexor  tibiae  and  feminervo- 
fus  mufcles,  and  the  femimembranofus 

* Window,  Expofit.  anat.  des  ps  fraiS,' 
fed.  96, 
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rifes  from  the  exterior  one,  which 
reaches  higher  and  nearer  the  acetabu- 
lum than  the  other.  The  lower, 
thinner,  more  fcaHrous  part  of  the 
knob  which  bends  forwards,  is  alfo 
marked  with  two  flat  furfaces,  where- 
of the  internal  is  what  wc  lean  upon 
in  fitting,  and  the  external  gives  rife 
to  the  largefl  head  of  the  triceps  ad- 
o it  dor  femoris.  Between  the  exter- 
nal margin  of  the  tuberofity  and  the 
great  hole  of  the  os  innommatum, 
there  is  frequently  an  obtufe  ridge  ex- 
tended down  from  the  acetabulum, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  quadratus 
femoris.  As  the  tuber  advances  for- 
wards, it  becomes  fmaller,  and  is 
rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  mufculus 
tranfverfalis  and  eredor  penis.  The 
fmall  leg  of  it,  which  mounts  up- 
wards to  join  the  os  pubis,  is  rough 
and  prominent  at  its  edge,  where  the 
two  lower  heads  of  the  triceps  or  qua- 
driceps addudor  femoris  take  their 
rife. 

The  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os 
ifehium  is  broad  and  thick  ; but  its 
lower  and  fore  part  is  narrower  and 
thinner.  Its  fubftance  is  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  common  to  broad  bones. 

The  os  ilium  and  pubis  of  the  fame 
fide  are  the  only  bones  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  os  ifehium. 

The  part  of  the  os  ifehium  which 
forms  the  acetabulum,  the  fpinous 
procefs,  the  great  tuber,  and  the  re*- 
curved  leg,  are  ail  cartilaginous  at 
birth.  The  tuber,  with  part  of  the 
leg  or  procefs  above  it,  becomes  an 
epiphyfe  before  this  bone  is  fully 
formed. 

The  OS  PUBIS  * or  Jlmrc-bone , <s 
the  leaft  of  the  three  parts  of  the  os 
innominatum,  and  is  placed  at  the 
upper  fore  part  of  it.  The  thick, 
largeft  part  of  this  bone  is  employed 
in  forming  the  acetabulum;  from 
which  becoming  much  fmaller,  it  is 
ftretched  inwards  to  its  fellow  on  the 
other  fide,  where'  again  it  grows 

• n^<c,  peftinis,  penis,  pudibundum,  fc- 
neftratum. 
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larger,  and  fends  a fmall  branch  down- 
wards, to  join  the  end  of  the  fmall  leg 
of  the  os  ifchium.  The  upper  fore- 
part of  each  os  pubis  is  tuberous  and 
rough  where  the  rrmfculus  peCtus  and 
pyramid als  are  infeneJ.  From  this 
a ridge  is  extended-  along  tjie  upper 
edge  of  the  bone,  in  a continued  line 
with  fuch  anorher'of  the  os  ilium, 
which  divide  the  abdomen  and  pelvis. 
The  ligament  of  Fallopius  is  fixed  to 
the  internal  end  of  this  ridge,  and  the 
fmooth  hollow  below  it  is  made  by 
the  pfoas  and  ihacus  interims  muffles 
palling  with  the  anterior  crural  vef- 
iels  and  nerves  behind  the  ligament. 
Some  Way  below  the  former  ridge, 
another  is  extended  from  the  tuberous 
part  of  the  os  pubis  downwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  acetabulum; 
between  t’ncfe  two*  ridges  the  bone  is 
hollow  apd  fmooth,  lor  lodging  the 
head  of  the  pedlineus  rnufeie.  Imme- 
diately below,  where  the  lower  ridge 
is  to  take  the  turn  downwards,  a 
winding  niche  is  made,  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  great  foramen  of  a 
Ijceleton,  but  is  formed  ipto  a hole  by 
a fubtended  ligament  in  the  recent 
fuhjeft,  for  thepaffiige  of  the  polierior 
.crural  nerve,  an  artery,  and  a.  vein. 
The  internal  end  of  the  os  -pubis  is 
rough  and  unequal,  for  the  firmer  ad- 
helion  of  th®  thick  ligamentous  car- 
tilage that  connects  it  to  its  fellow  on 
the  other  fide  ; the  procefs  which  goes 
co«  n f om  that  tp  the  os  ifchium  is 
broad  and  rough  before,  where  the 
gracilis  and  upper  heads  of  the  tri- 
ceps, or  rather  quadriceps  addudter 
femeris,  have  their  orig;n. 

The  fuoft  nee  of  the  os  pubis  is  the 
fame  as  tine  other  broad  bones. 

Only  a part  .of  the  large  end  of 
this  bone  isoflified*  and  the  whole  leg 
is  cartilaginous  in  a chjld  born  at 
the  full  .time. 

Betwixt  the  os  ifchium  and  pubis 
a very  large  irregular  hole  is  left, 
which,  fro ni  its  rplemblapce  to  a dopr 
or  fhield,  has  been  called  />,yroiti,s. 
This  hole  is  ail,  except  the  niche  for 
the  polierior  and  crural  nerve,  tilled 
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up  in  a recent  fubjeft  with  a ftrong 
ligamentous  membrane,  that  adheres 
very  firmly  to  its  circumference. 
From  this  membrane  chiefly  the  ob- 
turator mufcJes, external  and  internal, 
take  their  rife.,  1 he  great  delign  of 
this  hole,  befides  reniieting  the  bone 
lighter,  is  to  allow  a llrong-enough 
origin  to  the  obturator  mufcles,  and 
fufficient  (pace  for  lodging  their 
bellies*  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  difturbing  the  fun&ions  of  the 
contained  vifeeta  of  the  pelvis  by  the 
actions  of  the  internal,  nor  of  the  exr 
ternal  being.,:  bruifed  by  the  thigh- 
bone, efpecially  by  its  Jeffer  trochan- 
ter, in  tr.e  motion  of  the  thigh  in- 
wards ; both  which  inconveniences 
mult  have  happened,  had  the  pfla  in- 
nominata  been  complete  here,  and  of 
fufficient  thicknefs  and  flrength  to 
ferve  as  the  fixed  point  of  thele  muf- 
cles. 1 he  bowels  fometirr.es  make 
their  way  through  the  niche  for  the 
veflela,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  thy- 
roid hole;  and  this  caufes  a hernia  in 
this  place.* 

In  the  external  furface  of  the  ofl’a 
innominata,  near  the  outfide  of  the 
great  hole,  a large  deep  cavity  is 
formed  by  all  the  three  bones  conjuntt- 
ly  ; for  the  os  pubis  conllitutes  about 
one  fifth  ; the  os  ilium  makes  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  two-fifths,  and  the  os 
ifcliium  a - much  more  than  uo  fifibs. 
The  brims  of  this  cavity  are -very 
high,  and  are  (fill  much  more  enlarg- 
ed by  the  ligamentous  cartilage  with 
which  they  are  tipped  in  a recent  fub- 
jei!:l.  From  this  form  of  (he  cavity, 
it  has  been  called  acitd’H'nm  : and -lor 
a diftjnguilhing  chaia<fler„  the-name 
of  the  bone  that  conllitutes-thelargell 
ffiare  of  it  is  added;  therefore  aceta- 
bul  urn  offis  ifehii  + js  the  name- this 
cavity  commonly  hears.  • , Round  the 
hgfp  of  the  fupereijia  the  bone  is  rough 
and  unequal,  where  the  capsular-liga- 
ment of  the  articulation  is  fixed.  The. 
brims  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of 

* lt?ernolies  ue  PaeafiFtll  cInfurgi’e,  tom. 
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*he  acetabulum  are  much  larger  and 
higher  than  any  where  elfe  ; which  is 
very  neceflkry  to  prevent-  the  head  of 
the  femur  from  flippingtcundf  rwrca- 
vity  at  this-  place,. -where  rhe-  whole 
weight-  ot  die*  body  beatixipunlirpaitri 
coniequeotly*  woulTothenvife.hc  cqn- 
ftantly  in  danger  of  thrulting  ir.au t^ ii 
•As  tlvefo  brrrhfi;  a to  "extended  .down- 
wards . afui  ’forwards?  tthty  J nbceSme 
lefs ; and  at  thfeit  rnw-rmd  lower  part 
-a  breach-is:'m?Vfe  in  them.;  from  ?he 
one  fide  of  {which  to  the  otlterg ia  liga- 
ment is  pfoced  in  , dir  recent  fuojed; 
under  Svhic-h'a  large  hole  is  left,  which 
contains  a fatty  cellular  fubflance  and 
velfels.  The  reafon  of  which  appear- 
ance’hak1  afforded  matter  - of  debate. 
To  me  it  feems  ^eviOent-ly.  contrived 
for  allowihga  larger  motion  testhe 
thigh  imfardsy-  for  if  the 'bony' brims 
had  Ireen  herdeontinOod,  -the  neck?  of 
the  'ihigh-botfe  mutt  have  ftriick  upon 
them  when  the  thighs  were  brought 
acrofs  each  other  ; which,  in  a large 
firong  motion  this  way,  would  have 
endangered  the  neck  of  the  one  bone, 
or  brim  of  the  Other;  Then  the  -vef- 
fels  which  are  diilributed  to  the  joint 
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is  formed  in  the 


feparate  depreflion 
os  ifehium. 

From  w hat  has  been  faid  of  the  con- 
dition ot  the  three  bonetoeompofing 
bits  acetabulum  iu.nevjo-bynv-child reu, 
iti  mu  it  hfc  evident  that  a confiderable 
parrot,  this  .ctlvity  is.cuftilagiiious  in 
dOC!Qc...a;:.i£.i  c ■ • .an'-  r 
.1  TbecoiTa  inn.0mb)il*a  are  joined  at 
their  back  part  to ;euch  hJc  of  the  os 
facrum  tiy  a fort  i of  future,  with  a 
very  thin  intervening  cartilage-,  which 
ierves  as  fo  rnuchgiae-io. cement  thefe 
bones- together.;  ainilVong  ligaments 
go/ from  .the  circumference  of  this  un- 
.eqi'taidbrfkfej.  tb-.  opn^ect  them  more 
fifmfy.  sffEbe  oilk  wvs6-aiin^t.a-ar<e  con- 
nected together  ,a.t  igo .-  fore  part  by 
the  liigiuobentobs  marylage  interpofed 
; between,  the  -two.  oifa  pubia.  Thefe 
bones:  cam  therefore  have  no  motion  in 
-aimgiural  date,  except- what  - is  com- 
mon to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  to 
the  os  facrum.  But  it  has  been  dif- 
puted,  whether, or  not  theydoofea  fo 
much  from,  -each  other,  ana  from  the 
osTacram,  in  child-birth,  by  the  flow 
of  mucus  to  the  pelvjs,  and  by  the 
throws  of  die  labour,  as  that  the,  olfa. 


may  fafely  ehtehat  thedinuofity  in  the  pubis  recede  from  each  other,  and 
bottom  of  the  breach;  which  being  thereby  allow  the  paflage  between  the 
however  larger  than  is  neceffary  for  bones  to  be  enlarged.  Several  obfer- 
thatpurpofe,  allows  the  large  mucila-  v-ations  * fhew  that  this  relaxation 
ginous  gland  of  the  joint  to  efc  ape  fometimes  happens;  but  thoie  who 
below  the  ligament,  when  the  head  of  . hud  frequently  opportunities  of  difleift- 
the  thigh-bone-is  in  hdzard-of  preflmg  ing  the  bodies  of  women  vyho  died 
too  much  upon  it  lit  the  motions  of  immediately  after  being  delivered  of 
the  thigh  outwafds/Tg  Befides-  this  • children,  teach  us  to  beware  of  regard- 


ing this.-  as-  the -common  efteft  of 
: child- bi  rdr ; for  they. found  fu.ch  a re- 
laxation in  v.ery  few  of  die  bodies 


difference  in  the»h^ightcof  thefbtnivs, 
tire  acetabuiutft  other  wife  Unequal ; 
for  the  lowee''’iht'ernal'p3tr-ofbit:y  de- 

0^(164’ behfvr  the  Cattflag?iiods>fifr-  avkhich  they- examinyd.+  ... 

face  of  did - up-per  part^and  is  hot  Conltdering  what  great  weight  1“ 
covered  with  Cart Shfdbh  into  the-U^fer  i fup.po-rte^  in  our  erctt  pofture,  by  th- 
- * *'  " ■ ’ of.  the  dffe  injnominat<* 

re  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  if  the  congluti- 


parrdfthis  particular  depr-effioii?  where  garde  ulatiotr  of  the 
k is  deeped  and  of  a feffvilanacTor-m,  • wrrh  die.ps;facrum,  there  is  great  rea~ 


deepeft  — -W 

the  ligamertt  of  the  thigli-bohbv  tJOih- 
monly  though' improperly  called- the 
round  6he,  is  inferted-;  while, -inks 
more  fuperfieial  lower  part,  theiavge 


* Baudiin.  i lveat. . anat.  Jib.  i.  cap  49» 
Sdi^cI  anat.  lib.  i.  cap!  24.  kitjlan.  Anthro- 
$p.  12.  -'Dlmcrbroeck.  anat* 

Dionis  Six- 
Advcif.  3. 
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noted  Airfares  of  fhfcfe  bones  were  once 
Separated  (without  which,  the  olfa 
pubis  cannot  ihutfic  on  each  other) 
the  ligaments  would  be  violently 
il  retched,  if  not  torcn  ; from  whence 
many  disorders  wotdd  arife,* 

Each  os  innominatum  affords  a 
fucker  (the  acetabulum)  for  the  thigh- 
bones to  move  in,  and  the  trunk  oi 
t le  body  rolls  here  fo  much  on  the 
thigh-bones,  as  to  allow  the  mold  con- 
spicuous motions  of  the  trunk,  which 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  perform- 
ed :>y  the  bones  of  the  fpine.  This 
arrtic  dation  is  to  be  more  fully  de- 
i'eribed  after  the  oifa  femoris  ate  ex- 
amined. 

The  pelvis  then  has  a large  opening 
above  where  it  is  continued  with  the 
abdomen,  is  ilrongly  fenced  by  bones 
on  the  Sides,  back,  ai  d fore  part, 
and  appears  with  a wide  opening 
below,  in  the  Ikeleton ; but  in  the 
recent  fnbjett,  a confiderable  part  of 
the  opening  is  filled  by  the  farcrofcia- 
tic  ligaments,  pyriform  internal  ob- 
turator, levatoivs  ani,  ge.nini,  and 
coccvgtei  mufclcs,  which  fupport  and 
protefl  the  contained  parts  better 
than  bones  could  have  done;  fo  that 
fpace  is  only  left  a*  the  lowed  part  of 
it,  for  the  large  excretories,  the  vefica 
urinaria,  inlellinum  return,  and  in 
females  the  uterus,  to  difeharge 
fhcmfelves. 

The  THORAX ,+  or  eh  ft,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body  which  we  have  not  yet  described, 
reaches  from  below  the  neck  to  the 
belly;  and,  by  means  of  the  bones 
that  guard  it,  is  formed  into  a large 
cavity:  the  figure  cf  which  is  fome- 
wiiat  conoid  :! ; but  its  upper  (mailer 
end  is  not  finifhed,  being  left  open 
ior  the  pafinge  of  the  wind-pipe, 
gullet,  and  large  blood- \efiek;  and  its 
lower  part  or  bafe,has  no  bones,  and 
is  (hoi ter  before  than  behind  ; fo  that, 
to  carry  on  our  companion,  it  ap- 
pears like,  an  obliqye  lection  of  the 
conoid.  Eeudes  which  we  oup’ht  alfo 

* I.uctov.  in  Eplrcrn.  German.  riec.r.  arm, 
V ohf.  24S- 

■p  Ptitus,  caflum. 
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to  remark,  that  the  lower  part  of  this 
cavity  is  narrower  than  fome  way 
above;*  and  that  the  middle  of  its 
back-part  is  conlidcrably  diminifhed 
by  the  bones  Handing  forwards  into 
it. 

The  bones  which  form  the  thorax 
are.  the  twelve  dorfal  vertebra;  be- 
hind, the  ribs  on  the  iidcs,  and  the 
iiernum  before. 

The  vertebrae  have  already  been 
deferibod  as  part  of  the  fpine;  and 
therefore  are  now  to  be  palled. 

The  Rl£S,  or  cnjheft  (as  if  they 
were  cufiodes, or  guards,  to  thefe  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  animal  machine, 
the  heart  and  lungs)  are  the. Tong 
crooked  bones  placed  at  the  fide  of 
the  chefi,  in  an  oblique  direction 
downwards  in  refpefl  of  the  back- 
bone. Their  number  is  generally 
twelve  on  each  fide ; though  frequent- 
ly eleven  or  thirteen  have  been  found.£ 
Sometimes  the  ribs  are  found  preter- 
naturally  conjoined  or  divided.il 

The  ribs  are  all  concave  internally; 
where  they  are  alfo  made  fmooth  by 
the  aftion  of  the  contained  parts, 
which,  on  this  account,  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  hurt  by  them;  and  they 
are  convex  externally,  that  they  might 
refill  that  part  of  the  prefl'ure  of  the 
atmofphere,  which  is  not  ballanced 
by  the  air  within  the  lungs,  during 
inspiration.  The  ends  of  the  ribs 
next  the  vertebrae  are  rounder  than 
they  are  alter  thefe  bones  have  ad- 
vanced forwards,  when  they  become 
flatter  and  broader,  and  have  an 
upper  and  lower  edge,  each  of 
which  is  made  rough  by  the  action  of 
the  intercoftal  mufclcs,  inferted  into 
them.  Thefe  muffles,  being  all  of 
nearly  equal  force,  and  equally  ftretch- 
ed  in  the  interftices  of  the  ribs,  pre- 
vent the  broken  ends  of  thefe  bones  in 
a fra  flu  re  from  being  removed  far 
out  of  their  natural  place,  to  interrupt, 
the  motion  of  the  vital  organs.  The. 

* Albin.  dc  ofllb.  feit.  165: 

-j-  ri'Cjpai,  mtp i;Ej»a,  QifiQa:, 

f Riolan.  Comment,  dc  offbus,  cap,  to. 
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Upper  edge  of  the  ribs  is  more  obtuio 
and  rounder  than  the  lower,  which  is 
depreffed  on  its  internal  fide  by  a long 
folia,  for  lodging  the  intercoftal  vel- 
lcls  anil  nerves;  on  each  fide  of  which 
there  is  a ridge,  to  which  the  inter- 
coftal nnifcles  are  fixed.  The  folfa  is 
not  obfervabie  however  at  either  end 
of  the  ribs  ; for  at  the  polterior  or 
root,  the  veflels  have  not  yet  reached 
the  ribs;  and,  at  the  fore  end,  they 
arc  fplit  away  into  branches,  to  ferve 
the  parts  between  the  ribs;  which 
plainly  teaches 'burgeons  one  rcafon  of 
the  greater  faiecy  of  performing  the 
operation  of  the  empyema  towards 
the  fides  of  the  thorax,  than  either 
near  the  back  or  the  breaft. 

At  the  pofterior  *end  of  each  rib,  a 
little  head  is  formed,  which  is  divid- 
ed by  a middle  ridge  into,  two  plain 
or  hollow  furfaces;  the  lowed  of  which 
is  the  broadeit  and  deepeft  in  mod  of 
them.  The  two  plains  are  joined  to 
the  bodies  of  two  different  vertebras, 
and  the  ridge  forces  itfelf  into  the  in- 
tervening cartilage.  A.  little  way 
from  this  head,  we  find,  on  the  exter- 
nal furface,  a fmall  cavity,  where  mu- 
cilaginous.- glands  are  lodged  ; and 
round  the  head,  the  bone  appears 
fpongy,  where  the  cnpfular  ligament 
of  the  articulation  is  fixed.  Imme- 
diately beyond  this  a flatted  tubercle 
rifes,  with  a fmall  cavity  at  it,  and 
roughnefs  about  its  root,  for  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  rib  with  the  tran fi- 
ve rfe  procefs  of  the  loweft  of  the 
two  vertebrae,  with  the  bodies  of 
which  the  head  of  the  rib  is  joined. 
Advancing  farther  on  this  external 
furface,  we  obferve  in  moft  of  the 
ribs  another  fmaller  tubercle,  into 
which  ligaments  which  connect  the 
ribs  to  each  other,  and  to  the  tranf- 
verfe  precedes  of  tlie  vertebrae  and 
portions  of  the  longiflunus  dorfi,  are 
inferted.  Beyond  this  the  ribs  are 
made  flat  by  the  facro-Iumbalis  mufcle, 
which  is  inferted  into  the  part  of  this 
flat  furface  farcheft  from  the  fpine, 
where  each  rib  makes  a confidciable 
curve,  called  by  fomc  its  angle.  I hen 

* miirnl,  rcmufiM* 
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the  rib  begins  to  turn  broad,  and  con- 
tinues fo  to  is  anterior  end,’*  which  is 
hollow  and  fpongy,  for  the  reception 
of  and  firm  coalition  with  the  carti- 
lage that  runs  thence  to  be  inferted 
into  the  fternum,  or  to  be  joined  with 
feme  other  cartilage.  In-adults,  ge- 
nerally the  cavity  at  this  end  of  the 
ribs  is  fmoothi  and  potifhed  on  its 
furface;  by  which  the  articulation  of 
the  cartilage  with  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  defigned  for  motion  ; 
but  it  has  none. 

The  fubftance  of  the  ribs  is  fpongy, 
cellular,  and  only  covered  with  a very- 
thin  external  lamcllated  fiirfaee,  which 
increafes  in  thicknefs  and  ftrength  as 
it  approaches  the  yer.ebra;. 

To  the  fore-end  of  each  rib  a long 
broad  and’ftrottg  cartilage  is  fixed,  and 
reaches  thence  to  the  fternum,  or  is 
joined  to  the  cartilage  of  the  next  rib* 
This  courfe,  however,  is  not  in  a 
(freight  line  with  the  ribs;  for  gene- 
rally the  cartilages  make  a confider- 
able  curve,  the  concave  part  of  which 
is  upwards  ; therefore,  at  their  infer- 
tion  into  the  fternum,  they  make  an 
obtufe  angle  above,  and  an  acute  one 
below,  't  hefe  cartilages  are  of  fuch 
a length  as  never  to  allow  the  ribs  to 
come  to  a right  angle  with  the  fpine; 
but  they  keep  them  fituated  fo  ob- 
liquely, as  to  make  an  angle  very  con- 
fiderably  obtufe  above,  till  a force 
exceeding  the  elafticity  ■ of  the  carti^i 
lage  is  applied.  Thefe  cartilages,  as 
all  others',  are  firmer  and  harder  in- 
ternally, than  they  are  on  their  exter- 
nal furface;  and  fometimes,  in  old 
people,  al!  their  middle  fubftance  be- 
comes bony,  while  a thin  cartilaginous 
lamella  appears  externally.  + 1 he  offi- 
fication  ho\vc\-er  begins*  frequently  at 
the  'external  furface.  rl  he.  greHlje^ 
alternate  motions  of  the  cartilages  be- 
ing made  at  their  great  curvature, 
that  part  remains  frequently  catilagi- 
nous,  after  all  the  reft  is  ofiificd.j; 

The  ribs  then  are  articulated  at  each 
end,  of  which  the  one  behind  is 

* nx*-™,  palmub. 

+ Veto l llb.2.  cap.  19. 
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doubly  joined  to  the  vertebrae;  for 
the  head  is  received  into  the  cavities 
of  the  two  bodies  of  the  vertebra!,  and 
the  larger  tubercle  is  received  intothe_ 
depreffion  in  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  lower  vertebrae.  When  one  ex- 
amines the  double  articulation,  he 
mult  immediately  fee,  that  no  other 
motion  can  here  be  allowed  than  up- 
wards and  downwards ; lince  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  hinders  the  rib  to 
bethruft  back ; the  reliftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fternum  prevents  the 
ribs  coming  forward,  and  each  of  the 
two  join  with  the  other  parts  at- 
tached, oppofe  its  turning  round. 
But  then  it  is  likewife  as  evident,  that 
even  the  motion  upwards  and  down- 
wards can  be  but  i nail  in  any  one  rib 
at  the  articulation  it  felt.  But  as  ihe 
ribs  advance  forwards,  the  diftance 
from  their  centre  of  motion  increafing, 
the  motion  mull  be  larger  ; and  it 
would  be  very  confpicuous  at  their 
anterior  ends,  were  not  they  relifted 
thereby  the  Cartilages,  which  yield  fo 
little,  that  the  principal  motion  is 
performed  by  the  middle  part  of  the 
ribs,  which  turn  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  pccalions  thetwift  remark- 
able in  the  long  ribs  at  the  place  near 
their  fore  end  where  they  are  moil  re- 
filled.* 

Hitherto  I have  laid  down  the 
ftrufture  and  connection  which  rnoft  of 
the  ribs  enjoy , as  belonging  to  all  of 
them  ; but  muft  now  confider  the  fpe- 
cialities  wherein  any  of  them  dilfer 
from  the  general  defcription  given, 
or  from  each  other. 

In  viewing  the  ribs  from  above 
downwards,  their  figure  is  kill  ftreight- 
er ; the  uppermclt  being  the  molt 
crooked  or  any.  Their  obliquity  in 
refpeft  of  the  fpiv.e  inereafes  as  they 
defeend  ; fo  that  though  their  dis- 
tances from  each  other  are  very  little 
different  at  their  back  part,  yet  at  their 
fore  ends  the  diitances  between  the 
lower  ones  muft  increafe.  In  confe- 
quenee  too  of  this  increafed  obliquity 
of  the  lower  ribs,  each  of  their  carti- 

* Winflow.  Munaircs  de  l’acad.des  feien- 
ecs,  1720. 


lages  makes  a greater  curve  in  its  prO-» 
grefs  from  the  rib  towards  the  fter- 
num; and  the  tubercles,  that  are  ar- 
ticulated to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  veriebrx,  have  their  fmooth  ftir- 
facds  gradually  facing  more  upwards. 
The  ribs  becoming  thus  more  oblique, 
while  the  fternum  advances  forwards 
in  its  defeent,  make  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fternum  and  the  anterior 
end  of  the  lower  ribs  greater  than  be- 
tween the  fternum  and  the  ribs  above  ; 
confcquently  the  cartilages  of  thofe 
ribs  that  are  joined  to  the  breaft-bone 
are  longer  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  ones.  Thefe  cartilages  are 
placed  nearer  to  each  other  as  the 
ribs  defeend,  which  occafton  the  cur- 
vature of  the  cartilages  Cube  greater. 

The  length  of  the  ribs  mcreafes 
from  the  firft  and  uppermoft  rib,  as 
far  down  as  the  feveilth;  and  from 
that  to  the  twelfth,  as  gradually  di- 
mini  fhes.  The  fnperior  of  the  two 
plain  or  rather  hollow  furfaces,  by 
which  the  ribs  are  articulated  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  gradually  in- 
creafes  from  the  firft  to  the  fourth  rib, 
and  is  diminifhed  after  that  in  each 
lower  rib.  The  diftance  of  their  an- 
gles from  the  heads  always  increafes 
as  they  defeend  to  the  ninth,  becaufe 
of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  facro- 
ltimbalis  mufcle.* 

The  ribs  are  commonly  divided  in- 
to true  and  falfe. 

The  true  + coftse  are  the  feven  up- 
per ones  of  each  fide,  whofe  cartilages 
are  all  gradually  longer  as  the  ribs 
defeend,  and  are  joined  to  the  breaft- 
bone  ; fo  that  being  preffed  conftantlv 
between  two  bones,  they  are  flatted 
at  both  ends,  and  are  thicker,  harder, 
and  more  liable  to  oflify,  than  the 
other  cartilages,  that  are  not  fubjeii 
to  fo  much  preflu  re.  Thefe  ribs  in- 
clude the  heart  and ‘lungs;  and  there- 
fore are  the  proper  or  true  cuftodcs  of 
life. 

* Winflow.  Exposition  anatomique  ties 
os  fees,  feft.  642. 

r vnr*i,  German*,  kgjtim*, 
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The  five  inferior  ribs  of  each  fide 
are  the  fails  or  bftard,*  .whofe^carti^i 
lages  do  not  reach  to  the  ftecmrnjs 
and  therefore,  wanting  the  r^jiftau^pH 
at  their  fore  part,  *%.  are.,  there', 
pointed;  and,  on  this  account,,,  ha^ 
ing  Ids  fM^iare,  tl^E.Tiibt.  .ncg.  js 
fofter.  The  cartilages.  of  .tJseffs  falfe' 
ribs  are  ;fhartej,  as  the  'ribs  ^efotajd. 
To- all  thole  five  ribs  the  circular  edge 
of  tins  di.tj..hragm,  is  .connected  • . and 
its  fibres, . in.tei^d  of.  being  .jlTetched 
immediately  tranlyerfely.,  audio  run-, 
ning  perpendicularly  to  the  ribs,  are 
preiTed  fo  . asvto^  be  often,  efpecially. 
in  expiration,  parallel  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  ribs  lie;  nay,  one  may 
judge  by  the  attachments  which  thefe 
fibres  have  fo:  frequently  to  the  fldes 
of  the  thorax,  a confiaerable  way 
above  where  their  extremities  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  ribs,  and  .by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  vifeera,  always  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  a dead  fubjedt  laid  fupine, 
that  there  js  conftantly  a large  conca- 
vity formed  on  each  fide  by  the  dia- 
phragm within  thefe  baftard  ribs,  in 
which  the  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen.  &e. 
are  contained ; .which,  being  only 
reckoned  among  the  vifeera  naturalia, 
haye  occafioned  the  name  of  baftard 
caltodes  to  thefe  bones. 

Hence  in  fimple  fraftures  of  the 
falfe  ribs,  vyithout  fever,  the  ftomach 
ought  to  be  kept  moderately  filled 
with  . food,  left  the  pendulous  ribs  fall- 
ing inwards,  fhould  thereby  iticrcafe 
the  pain,,  cough,  8cc  + Hence  like- 
wife  we  may  learn  how  to  judge  bet- 
ter of  the  feat,  of  feveral  difeafes,  and 
to  do  the  operation  of  the  empyema, 
and  fotnp.  others,  with  more  fafety 
than  wa  can  do  if  we  follow  the  com- 
mon- diredt  ions. 

The  eight  upper  ribs  were  former- 
ly | ciafled  into  pairs,  with  particular 
names  to  each  two,  to  wit,  the  crock, 
cd,  th e /olid,  thejctloraf,  .the  twijhd  ■ 

' * MaX0airai,  axavSai,  ylijjf, 

aduiterinae,  lpuri<r,  ill-g'tim*. 
t Hipocrat.  de  articulo,  fe<ft.  51,  Pjre> 
lib.  i f.  cap.  xi  • ‘ ‘ „ 

t Laurent.  Hift.  anat.  lib.  2.  cap.  at?,  raaw, 

deoflibus,  part.  3.  cap.  2. 
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but  theft  names  are  of  fo  little  ufe, 
that  tlipy  Vcru^v  generally  neg letted. 

Lhcdirft  rib  oi  oftchdide  is  fo  fitua- 
tedyulqu  the  flat  Jules  are  above  and  be- 
lqw,  v/JukyQine  ec3ge  is  placed  inwards, 
anyktluLotlter  outwards,  or  nearly  fo  j 
therefore  fufticient  fpace  is  left  above 
it  for  the  fubclavian  veftcls.  and  muf- 
cle;.  and  the  broad  concave  furface  is 
oppofed  to  the  lungs ; but  then,  in 
confequence  of  this  fifuation,  the 
channel  for  the  intercoftal  veflels  is 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  edges  are 
differently  formed  . from  all  the  other, 
except  the  fecond  ; the  lower  one  be- 
ing rounded,  and  the  other  (harp* 
The  head  of  this  rib  is  not  divided 
into  two  "plain  lurfaces  by  a middle 
ridge,  becaufe  it  is  only  articulated 
with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  thorax* 
Its  cartilage  is  offified  in  adults,  and 
is  united  to.  the  fterdum  at  right  an- 
gles. Frequently  this  firft  rib  has  a 
ridge  rifing  near  the  middle  of  its 
poiterior  edge,  where  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fealenus  mufcle  rifes.  Farther 
forward  it  is  flatted,  or  fometimes  de- 
prefled  by  the  clavicle. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  of 
father  the  ft xth,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
fometimes  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh, 
eighth,  ninth  ribs,  have  their  carti- 
lages at  leaft  contiguous  ; and  fre- 
quently they  are  joined  to  each  other 
by  crofs  cartilages  ; and  molt  com- 
monly the  cartilages  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  are  connected  to  the 
former  and  to  each  other  by  firm 
ligaments. 

The  eleventh,  and  fometimes  the 
tenth  rib,  has  no  tubercle  for  its  arti- 
culation with  the  tranfverfe  procefii 
of  the  vertebra,  to  which  it  is  only 
loofely  fixed  by  ligaments.  The 
fqfla  in  its  lower  edge  is  not  fo  deep 
as  in  the  upqjer  fibs,  becaufe  the  vcf- 
fcls  run  mtne  towards  the  interftice 
between  the  ribs.  Its  fore^  end  is 
fmallcr  than  its  body,  and  its  fhort 
fmall  cartilage  is  but  loofely  conneft- 
ed  to  the  cartilage  of  the  rib  above. 

The  twelfth  rib  is  the  fhorteft  and 
freighted.  Its  head  is  only  articu- 
lated with  the  laft  vertebra  of  the 
jq  thorax  ; 
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thorax;  therefore  is  not  divided  into 
iwofurfaces.  This  rib  is  not  joined 
ro  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  ver- 
tebra, and  therefore  has  .no  tubercle, 
being  often  pulled  neceffarily  inwards 
fey  the  diaphragm,  which  an  articula- 
tion with  the  tranfverfe  proeefs  would 
not  have  allowed.  The  fofta  is  not 
found  at  its  under  edge,  becaufe  the 
veftels  run  below  it.  The  fore  part 
of  this  rib  is  fmallerthan  its  middle, 
and  has  only  a very  fmall  pointed  car- 
tilage fixed  to  it.  To  its  whole  inter- 
nal fide  the  diap  hragm  rs  connected. 

The  motions  and  ufes  of  the  ribs 
fhallbe  more  part  cularly  treated  of  , 
after  the  deferiptian  of  the  flernum. 

The  Heads  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs 
ofa  new-born  child  have  cartilages 
on  diem  ; pm  of  which  become  af- 
terwards tnin  cpiphyfes.  The  bodies 
of  die  ribs  encroach  gradually  after 
birth  upon  the  cartilages  ; fo  that  the 
fatter  are  proj  or  ionably  lhorter,  when 
compared  to  the  ribs,  inadulcs  th  an 
in- children. 

Here  I cannot  help  remarking  the 
wife  providence  of  our  Creator,  in 
preferring  us  from  periihing  as  foon 
as  we  come  into  the  world.  The  end 
of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  remain  in  a 
cartilaginous  date  after  birth,  and 
a re  many  years  before  they  are  en- 
tirely united  to  the  main  body  of  their 
feveral  bones;  whereas  tie  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone,  ami  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  are  true  original  procefies,. 
and  ofiified  before  birth,  and  the  heads 
and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  condition ; and  therefore  the 
weight  of  the  large  head  is  firmly  fup- 
porred  ; the  affions  of  fucking,  fwal- 
iowing,  refpiration,  &c.  which  are 
indifpenfably  neceffary  for  us  as  foon 
as  we  come  into  the  world,  are  per- 
formed without  danger  of  feparating 
the  parts  of  the  bones  that  are  molt 
prefled  on  in  thefe  motions  ; whereas, 
had  thefe  proceffes  of  the  head,  jaw, 
and  ribs,  been  epiphyfes  at  birth, 
children  muft  have  been  expofed  to 
danger  of  dying  by  fuch  afeparation; 
the  immediate  confequencesof  which 
t\  ould  be  the  conipreflioa  of  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  want  of 
food,  or  a ftop  put  to  refpiration. 

The  STERNUM  * or  brcaji-bone , 
is  the  broad  flat  bone,  or  pile  of  bones, 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
number  of  bones  which  this  fhould  be 
divided  into,  has  oecafloned  debates 
among  anatomifts,  who  have  confider- 
cd  it  in  fubjecls  of  different  ages.  In 
adults  of  a middle  age,  it  is  compofed 
of  three  bones,  which  eaflly  feparate' 
after  the  cartilages  conne&ing  them 
are  deftroyed.  Frequently  the  two 
lower  bones  are  found  intimately  uni- 
ted ; and  very  often  in  old  people,  the 
flernum  is  a continued  bony  fubftance 
from  one  end  to  the  other;  though  we 
ftill  obferve  two,  fomctiines  three, 
tranfverfe  lines  on  its  furface;  which- 
are  marks  of  the  former  divifions. 

When  we  confider  the  ilemum  as 
one  bone,  we  find  it  broadeft  and 
thickeil  above,  and  becoming  fmaller 
as  it  defeends.  The  internal  furface 
of  this  bone  is  fomewhat  hollowed  for 
enlarging,  the  thorax  ; but  the  con- 
vexity on  the  ex-ter.nal  furface  is  noc 
fo conlpicuous,  becaufe  the  fides  are 
prefled  outwards  by  the  true  ribs ; the 
round  heads  of  whofecaTtiiages  are  re- 
ceived into  feveir  fmcroth  pits,  formed 
on  each  fide  of  the  flernum,  and  are 
kept  firm  there  by  flrong  ligaments, 
which  on  the  external  furface  have  a 
particular  radiated  texture.h  Fre- 
quently the  cartilaginous-  fibres  thru  A. 
them feives  into  the  bon.)”  fubftance  of 
the  fternnm,  and  are  joined  by  a fort 
of  future.  The  pits  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  fternutn  are  at  thegreateft  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  and  as  they 
defeend,  are  nearer;  fo  that  the  two 
loweft  are  contiguous. 

The  fubftance  of  the  breaft-bone  rs 
cellular,  with  a very  thin  external 
plate,  efpecially  on  its  internal  furface, 
where  we  may  frequently  obferve  a 
cartilaginous  cruft  fpread  over  it.]; 
On  both  furfaces,  however,  a ftrong 
figamentous  membrane  is  clofely  braced 

* os  pectoris,  enfiforme,  feuturn 

cor  efis. 

Ruyfch.  Catalog,  rar.  fig.  o. 

J Jac.  Sylv.  in  Galen  uCofHbus,cap.  12. 

and 
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•and  tne  cells  of  this  bone  are  fo 
finall  that  a.  confiderable  quantity  of 
afl'eous  fibres  muft  be  employed  in  the 
compofition  of  it ; whence,  with  the 
defence  which  the  mufcles  give  it,  and 
the  moveable  fupport  it  has  from  the 
cartilages,  it  is  lufticientlv  fecured 
from  being  broken  ; for  it  is  ftrong  by 
its  quantity  of  bone,  its  parts°are 
kept  together  by  ligaments,  and  it 
yields  enough  to  elude  confiderably 
the  violence  offered.* 

So  far  may  he  faid  of  this  bone  in 
general ; but  the  three  bones,  of  which, 
according  to  the  common  account,  it 
is  compded  in  adults,  are  each  to  be 
examined. 

The  firft,  all  agree,  is  fomewhat  of 
4he  figure  of  a heart,. as  it  is  common- 
ly painted  ; only  it  does  not  terminate 
in  a (harp  point.  This  is  the  upper- 
mod  thickeft  part  of  the  dernum. 

The  upper  middle  part  of  this  fird 
.bone,  where  it  is  thickeft,  is  hollowed, 
to  make  place  for  thetSrachea  arteria  ; 
this  cavity  + is  principally  formed  by 
the  bone  being  raifed  on  each  fide  of 
it,  partly  by  the  clavicles  ,th ruding 
it  inwards,  and  pa-rtly  by  the  derno 
madoidei  mufcles  pulling  it  upwards. 
On  theoutfideof  each  tubercle,  there 
is  an  oblong  cavity,  that  in  viewing 
jt  tranfverfely  from  before  backwards, 
appears  a little  convex.;  into  thefe 
gienae,  the  ends  of  the  clavicles  are 
received.  Immediately  below  thefe, 
•the  fides  of  this  bone  begin  to  turn 
thinner  ; and'n  each  a fuperficial  ca- 
vity or  a rough  furface  is  to  be  feen, 
where  the  fird  ribs  are.  received  or 
joined  to  the  dernum.  In  the  fide  of 
the  under  end  of  this  fird  bone,  the 
.half  of  the  pit  for  the  fecond  . rib  on 
each  fide  is  formed.  The  upper  part 
■of  the  furface  behind  is  covered  with 
a drong  ligament,  which*  fecures  the 
/clavicles ; and  is  afterwards  to  be  more 
particularly  taken  notice  of. 

The  fecond  or  middle  divifion  of 
this  bone  .is  much  longer,  narrower, 
and  thinner,  than  the  iirft ; but,  ex- 

* Senac.  in  Merr/oires  de  l’acad.  dcs 
Sciences,  1724. 

rj*  jugulum,  fuixula  lupcnot. 
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cepting  that  it  is  a little  narrower 
above  than  below,  it  is  nearly  equal 
all  over  in  its  diraenfions  of  breadth 
or  thicknefs.  In  the  fides  of  it  are 
complete  pits  for  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  ribs,  and  an  half  of 
the  pits  for  the  fecond  and  feventh. 
The  lines,  which  are  marks  of  the 
former  divifion  of  this  bone,  being 
extended  from  the  middle  of  the  pits 
of  one  fide  to  the  middle  of  the  cor- 
reiponding  pits  of  the  other  fide. 
Near  its  middle  an  unoffified  part  of 
the  bone  is  femetimes  found,  which, 
freed  of  the  ligamentous  membrane  or 
cartilage  that  fills  it,  is  defcribed  as  a 
hole;  and  in  this  place,  for  the  moft 
part,  we  may  obferve  a tranfverfe  line, 
which  has  made  authors  divide  this 
bone  into  two.  When  the  cartilage 
between  this  and  the  firft  bone  is  not 
offified,  a manifeft  motion  of  this  upon 
t-he  firft  may  beobferved  in  refpiration, 
cr  in  railing  the  fternum,  by  pulling 
the  ribs  upwards  or  diftending  the 
lungs  with  air  in  a recent  fubjeit. 

The  third  bone  is  much  left  than 
the  other  two,  and  has  only  one  half 
of  the  pit  for  the  feventh  rib  formed 
in  it;  wherefore  it  might  be  reckoned 
only  an  appendix  of  the  fternum.  In. 
young  fubjefts  it  is  always  cartila- 
ginous, and  is  better  known  by  the 
cartilage  xipboides  or  itififormis ,*  than 
any  other ; though  the  ancients  often 
called  the  whole  fternum  enjiforme , 
comparing  the  two  firft  bones  to  the 
handle,  and  this  appendix  to  the  blade, 
of  a fword.  This  third  bone  is  fel- 
dom  of  the  fame  figure,  magnitude, 
orficuation,  in  any  two  fubjeds ; for 
fometimes  i-t  is  a plain  triangular  bone, 
with  one  of  the  angles  Wow,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  fide,  by  which  it  is  conneded  to 
the  fecond  bone.  In  other  people  the 
point  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  oblique- 
ly forwards  or  backwards.  .Frequent- 
ly it  is  all  neatly  of  an  equal  breadth, 
and  in  feveral  fubjefts  it  is  bifurcated ; 

* Clypealls,  gladialis,  mucronnta,  malum 
•eranatum,  feutum  ftomachi,  epiglottalU, 
cultralis,  medium  furcula:  intenoris,  Icuti- 
iormisj  enficulata. 
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whence  fome  writers  give  it  the  name 
of furcella  or  furcuhi Inferior ; orelfe 
it  is  unofiified  in  the  middle.  In  the 
grea tell  number  of  adults  it  is  offified, 
and  tipped  with  a cartilage ; in  fome 
one-half  of  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  in 
others  it  is  all  in  a cartilaginous  ftate. 
Generally  feveral  oblique  ligaments, 
fixed  at  one  end  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  and  by  the  other  to  the  outer 
furface  of  the  xiphoid  bone,  conned! 
it  firmly  to  thofe  cartilages.* 

So  many  different  ways  this  fmalj 
bone  may  be  formed,  without  any  in- 
convenience ; but  then  fome  of  thefe 
ofitions  may  be  fo  directed,  as  to 
ring  on  a great  train  of  ill  confe- 
quences;  particularly,  when  the  lower 
end  is  offified,  and  is  too  much  turn- 
ed outwards  or  inwards, + or  when  the 
conjunction  of  this  appendix  with  the 
fecond  bone  is  too  weak.;f 

The  fternum  is  joined  by  cartilages 
to  the  feven  upper  ribs,  unlefs  when 
the  firit  coalefces  with  it  in  an  intimate 
union  of  onefubftance;  and  its  un- 
equal cavity  on  each  fide  of  its  upper 
,end  is  fitted  for  the  ends  of  the  clavicles. 

The  fternum  molt  frequently  has 
four  round  fqaall  bones,  furrounded 
with  cartilage,  in  children  born  at  the 
full  time ; the  uppermoft  of  thefe, 
which  is  the  firit  bone,  being  the 
largeft.  Two  or  three  other  very 
finall  bony  points  are  likewife  to  be 
feen  in  feveral  children.  The  num- 
ber of  bones  increafes  for  fome  years, 
and  then  diininifhes,  but  uncertainly, 
till  th.cy  are  at  lalt  united  into  fhofe 
above  deferibed  of  an  adult. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are,  to  afford 
origin  and  infertion  to  feveral  mufdes ; 
to  lnltain  the  mediaftinum,  to  defend 
the  vital  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs, 
at  the  fore-part ; and,  laftly,  by  ferv- 
ing  as  a moveable  fulcrum  of  the  ribs, 

* Weitbrecht,  Syndefmolog.  p.  121. 

+ Rolfinc.  Differt.  anat.  lib.  2.  cap.  41. 
Paaw  de  offib.  part.  1.  cap.  3.  & part.  3.  cap. 
3.  Codronehi  de  prolapfu  cartilagin.  mu- 
Cronat. 

I Paaw.  ibid.  Bortich,  a£h  Hafn.  vol.  5. 
ob.  79.  Bonet.  Sepulchict.  anat.  tom.  2. 
lib.  3.  fefl.  5.  Append,  ad  obf.  8,  et.  ibid, 
£edh  7.  ©bf.  19. 


to  aflift  confiderably  in  refpintion  ; 
which  adtion,  fo  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  motion  of  the  bones,  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  explain. 

When  the  nbs  that  are  connedled 
by  their  cartilages  to  the  fternum,  or 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  are 
aded  upon  by  the  intercoilal  mufdes, 
they  muft  all  be  pulled  from  the 
oblique  pofition  which  their  cartilages 
kept  them  in,  neaier  to  right  angles 
with  the  vertebrae  and  fternum,  be- 
caufe  the  firft  or  uppermoft  rib  is  by 
much  the  moft  fixed  of  any ; and  the 
cartilages  making  a great  refiftance  to 
railing  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs, 
their  large  arched  middle  parts  turn 
outwards  as  well  as  upwards.  The 
fternum,  preffed  ftrongly  on  both  (ides 
by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  is  pufhed 
forwards,  and  that  at  its  feveral  parts, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  and  motion 
of  its  fupporters,  the  ribs;  that  is, 
moft  at  its  lower  end.  The  fternum 
and  the  cartilages,  thus  raifed  for- 
wards, muft  draw  the  diaphragm  con- 
ceded to  them;  confequcntly  fo  far 
ft  re  roll  it,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  4 
lane.  The  power  that  raifes  this 
one  and  the  cartilages,  fixes  them  dif- 
fidently to  make  them  refill  the  adion 
of  the  diaphragm,  whofe  fibres  con- 
tr^d  at  the  fame  time,  and  thruft  the 
vifeera  of  the  abdomen  downwards, 
The  arched  part  of  the  ribs  being  thus 
moved  outwards,  their  anterior  ends 
and  the  fternum  being  advanced  for- 
wards, and  the  diahpragin  being 
brought  nearer  to  a plain  furface,  in- 
ftead  of  being  greatly  convex  on  each 
fide  within  each  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
it  is  evident  how  confiderably  the.  ca- 
vity, of  which  the  nine  or  ten  upper 
ribs  are  the  fides,  muft  be  widened,  and 
made  deeper  and  longer.  While  this 
is  doing  in  the  upper  ribs,  the  lower 
ones,  whofe  cartilages  are  not  joined 
to  the  fternum  or  to  other  cartilages, 
move  very  differently,  though  they 
confpire  to  the  fame  intention,  the 
enlargement  of  the  thorax  ; for  hav- 
ing no  fixed  point  to  which  their  an- 
terior ends  are  faftened,  and  the  dia- 
phragm being  inferted  into  them  at 
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tlie  place  where  It  runs  pretty  ftreight 
upwarus  from  its  origin  at  the  verte- 
bra, thefe  ribs  are  drawn  downwards 
by  this  ftrong  mufcle,  and  by  . the 
mufci.es  ot  the  abdomen,  which,  at 
this  time,  are  refilling  the  ftretehing 
force  of  the  bowels  ; while  the  inter- 
col.al  mufcies  are  pulling  them m the 
contrary  direction,  to  wit,  upwards; 
the  eitcct  therefore  of  either  of  thefe 
powers,  which  are  antagonists  to  each 
other,  is  very  little,  as  to  moving  the 
ribs  either  up  or  down;  but  the 
mufcies  of  the  abdomen,  pufiied  at 
this  time  outwards  by  the  vifeera, 
•carry  thefe  ribs  along  with  them.  Thus 
the  thorax  is  not  only  allowed  to  be 
Shortened,  but  is  really  widened  at  its 
lowerpart,  to  afiift  inmakingfufficient 
fpace  for  the  due  diftenuon  of  the 
lungs. 

As  foon  as  the  aftion  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  mufcies  ceafes,  the  elaftic  carti- 
lages extending  themfelves  to  their  na- 
tural fituation,  deprefs  the  upper  libs, 
and  the  fternurh  fubfides;  the  dia- 
phragm is  thruft  by  the  vifeera  abdo- 
minalia,  and  the  oblique  and  tranf- 
verfe  mufcies  of  the  belly  ferve  to 
draw  the  inferior  ribs  inwards  at  the 
fame  time.  By  thefe  caufes,  the  ca- 
vity of  the  breaft  is  dirninilhed  in  all 
jts  dimenfions. 

Though  the  motions  above  deferr- 
ed of  the  ribs  and  fternum,  efpecially 
of  the  latter  bone,  are  fo  fmall  in  the 
mild  refpiration  of  a healthy  perfon, 
that  we  can  fcarce  obferve  them ; yet 
they  are  manifelt  whenever  we  deiign- 
edly  increafe  our  refpiration,  or  are 
obliged  to  do  it  after  exercife,  and  in 
feveral  difeafes. 


OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

AUTHORS  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  the  num- 
ber of  bones  which  each  fuperior  ex- 
tremity * fhould  be  faid  to  confilt  of, 
fome  deferibing  the  clavicle  and  fca- 
pula  as  part  of  it,  others  eluding  thefe 

* K»xa,  yZa,  ix<puatic,  Enita,  adnata,  ex* 
jdantata  membra,  artus. 
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two  bones  with  thofe  of  the  thorax  : 
but  fince  moil  quadrupeds  have  no 
clavicles,,  and  the  human  thorax  can 
perform  its  functions  right  when  the 
fcapula  is  taken  away,*  whereas  it  is 
impoliible  tor  us  to  have’  the  right  ufe 
ot  our  arms  without  titefe  bones,  I 
mull:  think  that  they  belong  to  the 
fuperior  extremities ; and  therefore 
fhaji  divide  each  of  them  into  the 
(boulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand. 

The  SHOULDER  conilfts  of  the 
clavicle  and  fcapula, 

CLAP ICULA,  or  collar-bone ,+  is 
the  long  crooked  hone,  in  figure  like 
an  Italic  f,  placed  almoft  horizontally 
between  the  upper  lateral  part  of  the 
■fternum,  and  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  which  as 
a clavis,  or  beam,  it  bears  oft' from  the 
trunk  of  the  body. 

The  clavicle  as  well  as  other  long 
round  bones,  is  larger  at  its  two  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  end  next  the 
fternum  | is  triangular ; the  angle  be- 
hind is  confiderably  produced,  to 
form  a fharp  ridge,  to  which  the 
tranfverfe  ligament  extended  from  one 
clavicle  to  the  other  is  fixed.§  The 
fide  oppofite  to  this  is  fomewhat 
rounded.  The  middle  of  this  protu- 
berant end  is  as  irregularly  h filowed, 
as  the  cavity  in  the  fternum  for  receiv- 
ing it  is  raifed  ; but  in  a recent  fub- 
jiCt,  the  irreg  lar  concavities  of  both 
are  fupplied  b a moveable  cartilage, 
which  is  not  only  much  more  clofely 
connected  every  where  by  ligaments 
to  the  circumference  of  the  articula- 
tion, than  thofe  oi  the  lower  jaw  are  ; 
but  it  grows  to  the  two  bones  at  both 
its  internal  and  external  ends  ; its 
fubilance  at  the  internal  end  being 
foft,  but  very  ftrong,  and  refembling 
the  intervertebral  cartilage. |) 

From  this  internal  end,  the  clavicle, 
for  about  two-fifihs  of  its  length,  is 

* Philofoph.  tranfaft.  numb.  440.  left.  5. 

+ Os  jugulare,  jugulum,  furcula,  ligula, 
clavis,  humerus  quibufdam. 

I n*pno‘f>xyi; 

$ Riolan.  Enclieirui.  anat.  lib.  6.  cap.  13. 
Window,  Lxpof.  anat.  des  os  frais,  left  Z4S. 
Weitbrecht,  Aft.  Petro^olit.  turn.  4.  p.  255. 
et  Syndefmolog.  left.  2.  i.  left.  3. 

i)  Weitbrecht,  Symlefmolog.  left.  z.  I.  left.  5. 
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ibrnded  obliquely  forwards  and  down- 
wards. On  the  upper  and  fore  part 
«of  this  curvature  a fmall  ridge  is  feen, 
with  a plain  rough  furface  before  it ; 
whence  the  mufculus  fterno  hvoideus 
and  fternomaftoideus  have  in  part  their 
•origin.  Near  the  lower  angle  a ImaLl 
plain  furface  is  often  to  be  remarked, 
where  the  fi rib  rib  and  this  bone  are 
contiguous,*  .and  are  connected  by  a 
firm  ligament. + From  this  a rough 
plain  furface  is  extended  outwards, 
where  the  pcfioral  muTcle  has  part  of 
i rs  origin.  Behind,  the  bone  is  made 
flat  and  rough  by  the  infertion  of  the 
iarger  (liars  of  the  fubclavian  mufcle. 
After  the  clavicle  begins  to  be  bended 
backwards,  it  . is  round,  but  foon  after 
becomes  broad  and  thin ; which  fhape 
it  retains  to  its  external  end.  Along 
t'he  external  concavity,  a rough  fintio- 
lity  runs,  from  which  fome  part  of  the 
deltoid  mufcle  takes  its  rife  : oppofite 
to  this,  on  the  convex  edge, a fcabrous 
ridge  gives  Infertion  to  a (hare  of  the 
cucullaris  mufcle.  The  upper  fur- 
face of  the  clavicle  here  is  flat,  but  the 
iower  is  hollow,  for  lodging  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mufculus  fubclavius  ; 
.and  towards  its  back  part  a tubercle 
rifes,  to  which,  and  aroughnefs  near 
it,  the  ftrong  fhort  thick  ligament  con- 
necting this  bone  to  the  coracoid  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula  is  fixed. 

The  external  end  ;£  of  this  bone  is 
horizontally  oblong,  fmooth,  doping 
a.t  the  pofterior  fide,  and  lipped  in  a re- 
cent fubjedt  with  a cartilage,  for  its  ar- 
ticulation with  the  acromion  feapulx. 
Round  this  the  bone  is  fpongy,  for 
the  firmer  conneftion  of  the  ligaments. 

The  medullary  arteries,  having  their 
direflion  obliquely  outwards,  enter 
the  clavicles  by  one  or  more  final! 
palT ages  in  the  middle  of  their  back 
part. 

The  fubftance  of  this  bone  is  the 
fame  as  of  the  other  round”  long 
bones. 

The  triangular  unequal  interior  end 
of  each  clavicle,  has  the  cartilage 

•*  Diortis,  Sixiemedemonft.  des  os. 

-f  Weitbrecht,  Syndefroolog.  fedt, 2. 1.fc Q. 7, 
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above  deferibed  interpofed  betwixt  i^ 
and  the  irregular  cavity  of  thefternum- 
'1  he  ligaments,  which  furround  this 
articulation -to  fecure  it,  are  fo  (hort 
and  ftrong,  that  little  motion  can  be 
allowed  any  way ; and  the  ftrong  li- 
gament that  is  ftretchcd  acrofs  the 
upper  furcula  of  the  fternum,  from  the 
fuperior  prominent  angle  of  the  one 
clavicle,  t>  the  fame  place  of  the  other 
clavicle,  ferves  to  keep  each  of  thefe 
bones  more  firmly  in  their  place.  By 
the  afiiltance,  however,  of  the  move- 
able  intervening  cartilage,  the  clavicle 
can,  at  this  joint,  be  raifed  or  de- 
preffed,  and  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  fo  much,  as  that  the  external 
end,  which  is  at  a great  diftance  from 
that  axis,  enjoys  very  confpicuoue 
motions.  The  articulation  of  the  ex- 
terior end  of  the  clavicle  (hull  becon- 
fidered  after  the  description  of  the 
fcapula. 

The  clavicles  of  infants  are  not  de- 
ficient in  any  of  their  parts;  nor  have 
tbey  any  epiphyfes  at  their  extremities 
joined  afterwards  to  their  bodies,  as 
mod  other  fuch  long  bones  have, 
which  preferves  them  from  being 
bended  too  much,  and  from  the  dan- 
ger of  any  unofiified  parts  being  fe- 
parated  by  the  force  that  pulls  the 
arms  forwards. 

The  ufes  of  the  clavicles  are,  to 
lceep  the  fcapulac,  and  confequently  all 
the  fuperior  extremities,  from  falling 
in  and  forward  upon  the  thorax ; by 
which,  as  in  moil  quadrupeds,  the 
motions  of  the  arms  would  he  much 
confined,  and  the  bread  made  too  nar- 
row, The  clavicles  likewife  afford 
origin  to  fevcral  mufcles,  and  a de- 
fence to  large  veffcls.  n,,. 

■From  file  fituation,  figure,  and  ufc 
of  the  clavicles,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  much  expofed  to  fra Cft ires ; that 
their  broken  parts  mult  generally  go 
by  each  other;  and  that  fikev  are  dif- 
ficultly kept  in  their  place  afterwards. 

SCAPULA,  or  JboulBer-blade*  is 
the  triangular  bone  fituatei  on  the 

* nuowXctToc,  twiva'Tisv,  latitudo  hurnej- 
ri,  fcoptulum  ve!  fcutulum  opertum,  fpatula, 
ala,  tm.tQ.crus,  clypeus,  feutum  thoracis. 

dW.tfide 
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ouffnte  of  the  ribs,  with  its  longell 
fule, called  its  baft,  towards  the  fpinal 
proceflcs  of  the  vertebrae,  and  with  rhe 
angle  at  the  upper  part  of  this  lide  a- 
bout  three  inches,  and  the  lower  an- 
gle at  a greater  diftance  Irom  tliefe 
proceilcs.  The  back,  part  of  the  fca- 
pula  nas  nothing  but  the  thin  ends  of 
the  lerratus  anticus  major  and  fubtea- 
pularis  mufcles  between  it  and  the  ribs  ; 
but  as  this  bone  advances  forwards,  its 
diftance  from  she  ribs  increafes.  The 
upper  or  lborteft  lide,  called  th tfupe- 
rior  cojia  of  the  fcapula,  is  nearly  ho- 
rizontal, and  parallel  with  thefecond 
rib.  The  lower  fide,  which  is  named 
the  inferior  cofa,  is  extended  oblique- 
ly from  the  third  to  the  eighth  rib. 
The  fituation  of  this  bone,  here  de- 
feribed,  is  when  people  are  fitting  or 
Handing  in  a ftate  of  inactivity,  and 
allowing  the  members  to  remain  in 
the  molt  natural  eafy  pofture.  The 
inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula  is  very 
acute  ; the  upper  one  is  near  to  a right 
angle  ; and  what  is  called  th t anterior, 
does  not  defcrve  the  name,  for  the 
two  fides  do  not  meet  to  form  an  an- 
gle. The  body  of  this  bone  is  concave 
towards  the  ribs,  and  convex  behind, 
where  it  has  the  name  of  dorfum* 
Three  procefles  are  generally  reckoned 
to  proceed  from  the  fcapula.  The 
firfl  is  the  large  fpine  thac  rifes  from 
its  convex  furface  behind,  and  divides 
it  unequally;  The  fecond  procefs 
Hands  out  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
upper  fide  ; and,  from  its  imaginary 
refemblance  to  a crow’s  beak,  is 
named  coracoidcs.- f-  The  third  pro- 
cefs is  the  whole  thick  bulbous  lore 
part  of  the  bone. 

After  thus  naming  the  feveral  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  the  Icapula,  the  par- 
tic  ulardefcription  will  be  underflood. 

The  bafe,  which  is  tipped  with 
cartilage  in  a young  fubjedt,  is  not 
all  ftreight  ; for  above  the  fpine,  it 
runs  obliquely  forwards  to  the  fupc- 
rior  angle;  that  here  it  might  not  be 

• XtX'vu*.  . . 

-f-  Anchoroides,  figmoidss,  cigrtaLs,  an- 

ciftr«ides. 
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too  protuberant  backwards,  and  to 
bruile  the  mufcles  and  teguments;  iu- 
tq  the  oblique  fpace  the  mulculus  pa- 
rientia;  is  inferred.  At  the  root  of  the 
fpine,  on  the  back  part  of  the  bafe,  a 
triangular  plain  furface  is  formed,  by 
the  prefture  oi  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
rnipezius.  Below  this  the  edge  of  the 
fcapula  is  fcabrous  and  rough,  for  the 
infertion  of  the  fenv.tus  major  anticus 
and  the  rhomboid  mufcles. 

The  back  part  of  the  infcriorangle 
is  made  fmooth  by  the  latifiimus  dorli 
palling  over  it.  This  mufcle  alfo 
alters  the  diredlion  of  .the  inferiorcofta 
fomc  way  forwards  from  this  angle; 
and  fo  far  it  is  flatted  behind  by  the 
origin  of  the  teres  major.  As  the  in- 
ferior cofta  advances  forward,  it  is  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  is  ftightly  hol- 
lowed and  made  fmooth  behind  by 
the  teres  minor,  while  it  has  a folia 
formed  into  it  below  by  part  of  the 
fubfcapularis ; and  between  the  two  a 
ridge  with  a fmall  depreffion  appears, 
where  the  longus  extenfor  cubiti  has 
its  origin. 

The  fupei  ior  cofta  is  very  thin ; and 
near  its  fore  part  there  is  a femilunar 
niche,  from  one  end  of  which  to  the 
other  a ligament  is  ftretchcd  ; and 
fometimes  the  bone  is  continued,  to 
form  one  or  fometimes  two  holes  for 
the  pa  ITa  ge  of  the  fcapula  r blood- 
velfels  or  nerves.  Immediately  behind 
this  femilunarcavity  thecoraco  hyoid 
mufcle  has  its  rife.  From  the  niche 
to  the  termination  of  the  fofl'a  for  the 
teites  minor,  the  fcapula  is  narrower 
than  any  where  elfe,  and  fupports  the 
third  procefs.  This  part  has  the  name 
of  cervix. 

The  whole  dorfum  of  the  fcapula  is 
alvyays  find  to  be  convex;' but,  by 
reafon  of  the  raifed  edges  that  fur- 
round  it,  it  is  divided  into  two  ca- 
vities by  the  fpine,  which  is  ftrctched 
from  behind  forwards,  much  nearer 
to  the  fuperior  than  to  the  inferior 
cofta.  The  cavity  above  the  fpine  is 
really  concave  where  ’.lie  fupra  fpi- 
natus  mufcle  is  lodged  ; while  the  fur- 
face of  this  bone  below  the  fpine,  on 

which 
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which  the  infrafpinatus  mufcle  is 
placed,  is  convex,  except  a tolTa  that 
runs  at  the  fide  of  the  inferior  coda. 

The  internal  or  anterior  furface  of 
this  hone  F hollow,  except  in  the  part 
above  the  fpine,  which  is  convex.  The 
fubfcapularis  mufcle  is  extended  over 
this  furface,  where  it  forms  feveral 
ridges  and  intermediate  depreflions, 
commonly  miftitken  for  prints  of  the 
ribs;  they  point  out  the  interlaces  of 
the  bundles  of  fibres  of  which  the  fub- 
fcapularis mufcle  is  compofed.* 

The  fpine  + rrfes  fmall  at  the  bafe 
of  the  fcapula,  and  becomes  higher 
and  broader  as  it  advances  forwards. 
On  the  fides  it  is  unequally  hollowed 
and  crooked,  by  the  aft  ions  of  the 
adjacent  mufeies.  Its  ridge  | is  di- 
vided into  two  rough  flat  furfaces  ; 
into  the  upper  one,  the  trapezius 
mufcle  is  inferred ; and  the  lower  one 
has  part  of  the  deltoid  fixed  to  it. 
The  end  of  the  fpine,  called  acromi- 
on,||  or  top  of  the  lhoulder,  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  is  fometimes  only  joined 
to  the  fpine  by  a cartilage.§  The  an- 
terior edge  of  the  acromion  is  flat, 
fmooth,  and  covered  with  a cartilage, 
for  its  articulation  with  the  external 
end  of  the  clavicle  ; and  it  is  hollow- 
ed below,  to  allow  a paflage  to  the 
infra  and  fupra  fpinati  mufcles,  and 
free  motion  to  the  os  humeri. 

The  coracoid  **  procefs  is  crooked, 
with  its  point  inclining  forwards ; fo 
that  a hollow  is  left  at  the  lower  fide 
of  its  root,  for  the  paflage  of  the  infra- 
fcapularis  mufcle.  The  end  of  this 
procefs  is  marked  with  three  plain 
furfaces.  Into  the  internal,  the  ferra- 
tus  minor  anticus  is  inferted  ; from 
the  external,  one  head  of  the  biceps 
flexor  cubiti  rifes  ; and  from  the  lower 
one,  the  cor  acobrachialis  has  its 

* Window,  in  Memoires  de  l’acad.  des 
fciences,  1722. 
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origin.  Ac  die  upper  part  of  th^ 
roor  of  this  procefs,  immediately  be- 
fore the  femilunar  cavity,  a fmooth 
tubercle  appears,  where  a ligament 
from  the  clavicle  is  fixed.  From  all 
the  external  fide  of  this  coracoid  apo- 
phyfe,  a broad  ligament  goes  out, 
which  becomes  narrower  where  it  is 
fixed  to  the  acromion.  The  (harp 
pain,  violent  inflammation,  and  te- 
diou  cure  of  contu  lions  ir.  this  part, 
are  probably  owing  to  thefe  tendons 
and  ligaments  being  hurt. 

From  the  cervix  fcapulas  the  third 
procefs  is  produced.  The  fore  part 
of  this  is  formed  into  a glenoid  ca- 
vity,* which  is  of  the  fhape  of  the 
longitudinal  feriion  >f  an  ‘gg,  being 
broad  below,  and  narrow  above.  Be- 
tween the  brims  of  this  hollow  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  root  of  the  fpine, 
a large  unuofity  is  left  for  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  the  fupra  and  infra  fpinati 
mufcles  ; and  on  the  upper  part  of 
thefe  brims  we  may  remark  a fmooth 
furface,  where  the  fecond  head  of  the 
biceps  flexor  cubiti  has  its  origin. 
The  root  of  the  fuperciiia  is  rough  all 
round,  for  the  firmer  adhefion  of  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  articulation, 
and  of  the  cartilage  which  is  placed 
on  thefe  brims,  where  it  is  thick,  but 
becomes  very  thin  as  it  is  continued 
towards  the  middle  of  the  cavity, 
which  it  lines  all  over. 

The  medullary  veflels  enter  the  fca- 
pula near  the  bafe  of  the  fpine. 

The  fubftanceof  the  fcapula,  as  in 
all  other  broad  flat  bones,  is  cellular, 
but  of  an  unequal  thicknefs ; for  the 
neck  and  third  procefs  are  tjtick  and 
ftrong.  The  inferior  cofla,  fpine,  and 
coracoid  procefs,  are  of  a middle 
thicknefs  ; and  the  body  is  fo  prefled 
by  the  mufcles,  as  to  become  thin  and 
diaphanous. 

The  fcapula  and  clavicle  are  joined 
by  plain  furfaces,  tipped  with  carti- 
lage ;+  by  which  neither  bone  is  al- 
lowed any  confiderable  motion,  being 
tightly  tied  down  by  the  common 
capfular  ligament,  and  by  a very  ftrong 
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one  which  proceeds  from  the  corncoid 
procefs;  but  divides  into  two  before 
it  is  fixed  into  the  clavicle,  with  fuch 
a direction,  as  either  can  allow  this 
bone  to"  have  a fmall  rotation,  in  which 
its  pofterior  edge  'turns  more  back- 
wards, while  the  anterior  one  rifes 
farther  forwards ; or  ic  can  yield  to  the 
fore  part  ol  the  fcapula  moving  down- 
wards, while  the  back  part  of  it  is 
drawn  upwards  ; in  both  which  cafes, 
the  oblong  fmocth  articulated  furfaces 
of  the  clavicle'aud  fcapula  are  not  in 
the  fame  plane,  but  (land  a little  trarif- 
verfely,  or  acrofs  each  other,  and 
thereby  pitferve  this  joint  from  luxa- 
tions, to  which  it  would  be  fubject, 
if  either  of  the  bones  was  to  move  on 
theother  perpendicularly  up  and  down, 
without  any  rotation.  Sometimes  a 
moveable  ligamentous  cartilage  is 
found  in  this  joint ; otherwhiles  fuch 
a cartilage  is  only  interpofed  at  the 
anterior hhlf of  it;  and  in  fome  old 
fubjecds  I have  found  a fefamoid  bone 
here.*  The  fcapula  is  connected  to 
the  head,  os  hyoides,  vertebrae,  ribs 
and  arm-bone,  by  mufcles,  that  have 
one  end  fattened  to  thefe  bones,  and 
the  other  do  the  fcapula,  which  can 
move  it  upwards,  downwards,  back- 
wards, or  forwards  ; by  the  quick 
fucccfiicti  of  thefe  motions,  its  whole 
body  is  carried  in  a circle.  But  be- 
ing alfo  often  moved  as  upon  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  plarte,  its  circum- 
ference turns  in  a circle  whofe edntre 
this  axis  is.f  Which  ever  of  thefe 
motions'  it  performs  it  always  Carries 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  'arid  the 
arm  along  with  it.  The  glenoid  ca- 
vity of  this  bine  receives  the  os  hu- 
meri/ which  ' plays  in  it  as  a ball  in  a 
focket,  as  will  be  explained  rnoie 
hereafter. 

The  ufe  of  the  fcapula  is,  to  ierve 
as  a fuferitrfi  to  the  arm;  and,  by 
altering  its  portion  on  different  oc«.a- 
lions,  to  allow  always  the  bend  of  the 
Os  humeri  a right  iituated  focket  to 
move  in  ; and  thereby  to  attitt  and  to 

* lac.  Sylv.  Ifagog.  anat.  lib.  r.  cap.  2. 
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enlarge  greatly  the  motions  of  the 
fuperior  extremity,  and  to  afford  the 
mu  ides  which  rife  from  it  more  advan- 
tageous actions,  by  altering  their  di- 
rections to  the  bone  which  they  are  to 
move.  This  bone  alfo  ferves  to  de- 
fend the  back  part  of  the  thorax,  and 
is  often  employed  to  fuftain  weights; 
or  to  1 e fi  f t forces  too  great  for  the 
arm  to  bear. 

The  baft,  acromion,  coracoid  pro- 
cels,  and  head  of  the  fcapula,  are  alL 
in  a cartilaginous  {fate  at  birth  ; and 
the  three  fir  ft  arc  joined  as  epiphyfes; 
while  the  head,  with  the  glenoid  ca- 
vity, is  not  formed  into  a diftinft 
feparate:  bone,  but  is  gradually 
produced  by  the  ottification  of  the 
body  of  this  bone  being  continued 
forwards. 

The  ARM  has  only  one  bone,  bell 
known  by  the  Latin  name  of  os 
humeri  A which  is  long,  round,  and 
nearly  [freight. 

The  upper  end  of  this  bone  + is 
formed  into  a lafge  round  firiooth 
head,  whofe  middle  point  is  not  in  a 
{freight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  bone, 
but  bauds  obliquely  backwards  from 
it.  The  extent  of  the  head  is  diftiri- 
gtiifhed  by  a’ circular  foifa  furround- 
j no  its  baft,  where  the  head  is  united 
to°thebcfne,  and  the  capfular  ligament 
of  the  joint  is  fixed.  Below  the’ fore 
part  of  its  baft  two  tubercles  Hand 
out ; the  fmalleft  one,  which  is  iitua- 
ted molf  to  the  iiifide,  has  the  tendon 
of  the  fubfeapuians  mufcle  inferted 
into  it.  The  larger  more  external 
protuberance  is  divided,  at  its  upper 
part,  irfto  three  fmooth  plain  furfaces  ; 
the  anterior  of  which,-  the  mufculus 
flip r a fpinatus;  into  the  middle  or 
la  1 gelt,  the- infra  fpinatus;  into  the 
one  behind,  the  teres  minor,  isimert- 
ed.  Between  thefe  two  tubercles,  ex- 
a.-qjy  in  the  (ore  part  ol  the  bone,  a 
deep  long'  foffa  is  formed,  for  lodg- 
ing the  tendinous  head  of  the  bfoeps 
flexor  cubita;  which,  aft  r naffmg, 
in  a manner  peculiar  to  itfell,  through 

„ A*po>m,  0s  brachii,  armi,  adjy- 
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f^e  cavity  of  the  articulation,  is  tied 
down  by  a tendinous  fheath  extended 
aCrofs  the  foffa;  in  which,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  tubercles,  are  feveral 
holes,  which  are  penetrated  by  the 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  fibres,  and 
by  veffels,  On  each  fide  of  this  fc.ffa, 
and  it  defcends  in  the  os  humeri,  a 
rough  ridge,  gently  flatted  in  the 
middle,  runs  from  the  roots1  of  the  tu- 
bercles. The  tendon  of  the  pedoral 
mufcle  is  fixed  into  the  anterior  of 
thefe  ridges,  and  the  latiffimus  dorfi, 
and  teres  major,  are  inferted  into  the 
internal  one.  A little  behind  the  low- 
er end  of  this  laft,.  ano.fhcr  rough 
ridge  may  be  obferved,  whe  c the 
coraco  brachialis  is  inferted.  From 
the  back  part  of  the  root  cf  the  largeft 
tubercle  a ridge  alfo  is  continued, 
from  which  the  brevis  extenfor  cubiti 
rifes.  This  bone  is  flatted  on  the  irr- 
fide,  about  its  middle,  by  the  belly  of 
the  biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

In  the  middle  of  this  plain  furface, 
the  entry  of  the  medullary  artery  is 
feen  flanting  obliquely  downwards. 
At  the  fore  fide  of  this  plane  the  bone 
rifes  in  a fort  of  ridge,  which  is  rough 
and  often  has  a great  many  fmall 
holes  in  it,  where  the  tendon  of  the 
fircmg  deltoid  mufcle  is  inferted  ; on 
each  fide  of  which  the  bone  is  fmooth 
and  flat,  where  the  brachiceiisinternus 
rifes.  The  exterior  of  thefe  two  flat 
furfaces  is  the  largefi",  behind  it  a 
fuperlicial  fpiral  channel,  formed  by 
the  mufcular  nerve  and  the  vefiels 
that  accompany  it,  runs  from  behind 
forwards  and  downwards.  The  body 
of  the  os  humeri  is  flatted  behind 
by  the  extenfors  of  the  fore  arm. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  this  bone,  a 
large  fharp  ridge  is  extended  on  its 
outfide,  from  which  the  mufculus 
fpinator  radii  longus,  and  the  longeft 
head  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis 
rife.  Oppofite  to  this,  there  is  another 
fmall  ridge,  to  which  the  aponeurotic 
tendon,  that  gives  origin  to  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  and  external  brachicei 
mufcles,  is  fixed  ; and  from  a little  de- 
preflion  on  the  fore  fide  of  it,  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres  rifes. 
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The  body  of  the  os  humeri  becomes 
gradually  broader  towards  the  low'er 
end,  where  it  has  feveral  proceffes 
at  the  roots  of  wdiich,  there  is  a cavity 
bgfore,  and  another  behind.*  The 
anterior  is  di  vided  by  a ridge  into  two; 
the  external,  which  is  the  leaft,  re- 
ceives the  end  of  the  radius;  and  the 
internal  receives  the  coronoict  procefs 
of  the  ulna  in  the  flexions  of  the  fore 
arm,  while  the  pofterior  deep  triangu- 
lar cavity  lodges  the  olecranon  in  die 
extenfions  of  that  member.  The  bone 
betwixt  thefe  two  cavities  is  prefled  fo 
thin  by  the  proceffes  of  the  ulna,  as  to 
appear  diaphanous  in  feveral  fubjedls. 
Thefidesof  the  poflerior  cavity  are 
flretched  out  into,  two  proceffes,  one 
on  each  fide  ; thefe  are  called  condyles ; 
from  each  of  which  a ftrong  ligament 
goes  out  to  the  bones  cf  the  forearm. 
The  external  condyle,  which  has  aa 
oblique  diredlion-  alfo  forwards  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  internal,  when  the  arm  To 
in  the  moft  natural  pofture,+  is  equally 
broad,  and  has  an  obtufe  fmooth  head 
riling  from  it  forwards.  From  the 
rough  part  of  the  condyle,  the  infe- 
rior head  of  the  bicornis,  the  extenfor 
digitomm  communis,  extenfor  carpi 
ulnaris  anconeeus,  and  fome  part  of 
the  fupinator  radii  brevis,  take  theis 
rife  ; and  on  the  fmooth  head  the  up- 
per end  os  the  radius  plays.  Imme- 
diately on  the  outfide  of  this,  there  is 
a finuofity  made  by  the  fhorter  head 
of  the  bicornis  mufcle,  upon  w’hicb 
the  mufcular  nerve  is  placed.  The 
internal  condyle  is  more  peinted  and 
protuberant  than  the  external,  to  give 
origin  to  fome  part  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  pronator  radii  teres,  pnhna- 
ris  longus,  flexor  digitorum  fublimis, 
and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Between 
the  two  condyles,  is  the  trochlea, 
or  pully,  which  confifts  of  two  late- 
ral protuberances,  and  a middle  cavi- 
ty, that  are  fmooth  and  covered  with 
cartilage.  When  the  fore  arm  is  ex- 
tended, the  tendon  of  the  internal 
brachieeys  mufcle  is  lodged  in  the  fore 

* BaS/uiSfi?. 
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part  of  tire  car  ityof  tins  pulley.  The  ex- 
ternal protuberance,  which  is  lefs  than 
the  other,  has  a fharp  edge  behind; 
but  forwards,  this  ridge  isobrufe,  and 
only  feparated  from  the  little  head, 
already  deferibed,  by  a fnrall  folia,  in 
which  the  joined  edge's  of  the  u'ln.i  and 
radius  move.  The  internal  protube- 
rance of  the  pulley  is  larged  and 
higheft  ; and  therefore  in  the  motions 
of  the  ulna  upon  it,  that  bone  would 
be  inclined  outwards,  was  it  notfup- 
ported  bv  the  radius  on  that  fide.  Be- 
tween this  internal  protuberance  and 
condyle,  a finuofity  may  be  remarked, 
where  the  ulna  nerve  pa  Acs. 

The  fubdance  and  the  internal 
drufture  of  the  os  humeri  is  the  fame, 
and  difpofed  in  the  fame  way  as  in 
•other  long  bones. 

The  round  head  at  the  upper  end 
of  this  bone  is  articulated  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  fcapula ; which 
being  fuperficial,  and  having  long  li- 
gaments, allows  the  arm  a free  and 
•extenlive  motion.  Thefe  ligaments 
are  however  confide  rably  ilrong ; 
for,  befides  the  common  capfuiar  one, 
the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  perform  the 
office,  and  have  been  deferibed  under 
the  name,  of  ligaments.  1 Hen  the 
acromion  and  carocoid  procefs,  with 
the  ftrong  broad  ligaments  ftretched 
betwixt  them,  feeure  the  articulation 
aoove,  where  the  greateft  and  mod 
frequent  force  is  applied  to  thruft  the 
head  of  the  bone  out  of  its  place.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  not  near  io  ftrong 
a defence  at  the  lower  part  of  tne  ar- 
ticulation.; but  in  the  ordinary  pof- 
tures  of  the  arm,  that  is,  fo  long  as 
it  is  in  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk  or 
the  body,  there  cannot  be  any  force 
applied  at  this  place  to  occafion  a 
luxation,  fince  the  joint  is  protected 
fo  well  above. 

The  motions  which  the  arm  enjoys 
by  this  articulation,  are  to  every  hde  ; 

and  by -the  Tucceffioo  of  thefe  differ- 
ent motions,  a circle  may  be  deferibed. 
Befides  which,  the  bone  performs  a 

its  own  axis. 


fro  all  rotation 

•But 


„ round 

*..»  though  this  cap  be  performed 


with  the  round  head  in  all  pofitinns ; 
yet  as  thefe  vary,  the  effeids  upon  the 
body  of  the  bone  are  very  different  - 
for,  if  the  middle  of  the  head  is  the 
centre  of  rotation,  as  it  is  when  the 
arm  hangs  down  by  the  fide,  the  body 
of  the  bone  is  onlv  moved  forwards 
and  b-.ckwards ; becau'fe  the  axis  of 
motion  of  the  head  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  length  of  the  bone;*- 
whereas,  when  the  arm  is  railed  to 
right  angles  with  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the 
axis  of  the  bone,  eome  to  be  in  the 
fame  ftreight  line ,;  and  therefore  the 
body  of  the  os  humeri  performs  the 
fame  motion  With  its  head.  Though 
the  motions  of  the  arm  feem  to  be 
very  extenfive,  yet  the  larger  Ihare  of 
them  depends  on  the  motion  of  the 
fcapula.  The  lower  end  ofthe  os  hu- 
meri is  articulated  with  the  bones  of 
the  fore  arm,  and  carries  them  with 
it  in  all  its  motions,  but  ferves  as  a 
bafe  on  which  they  perform  the  mo- 
tions peculiar  to  themfelves ; as  fhaU 
be  deferibed  afterwards. 

Both  the  ends  of  this  bone  are  car- 
tilaginous in  a new-born  infant,  and 
the  large  head  with  the  two  tuberles, 
and  the  trochlea,  with  the  two  con- 
dyles, become  epiphyfes,  before  they 
are  united  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  FORE  ARM  t confifts.  of 
two  lqng  bones,  the  ujna  and  radius  ; 
whofe  fituation,  in  refpeft  of  each 
other,  is  oblique  in  the  lead  draining 
or  moft  natural  pofture  ; that  is,  the 
ulna  is  not  direftlv  behind,  nor  on  the 
outfide  ofthe  radius,  but  in  a middle 
fituation  between  thefe  two,  and  the 
radius  erodes  it.  The  fituation  how- 
ever of  thefe  two  bones,  and  ofall 
the  other  bones  of  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity that  are  not  "yet  delcribcd,  is 
frequentlyaltered;  and  therefore,  to 
fnun  repetitions,  I defire  it  may  be  now 
remarked,  that,  in  the  remaining  ac- 
count ofthe  fuperior  extremity,  I un- 
derftand  by  the  terra  of  pojtcnnr, 
that  part  which  is  in  the  fame  direction 
Hypocrat.  dearticul.fcft.  i.  ^ 
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with  the  hack  of  the  hand;  by  ante- 
rior, that  ani'wering  to  the  palm;  by 
internal  that  on  the  fame  fide  with  the 
thumb  ; by  external,  the  fide  neared  to 
the  little  linger;  fuppofing  the  hand 
always  to  be  in  a middle  polition 
between  pronation  and  fupination. 

ULNA * fo  named  from  its  being 
ufed  as  a meafure,  is  the  longed  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore  arm,  and  fituat- 
ed  on  theoutfideof  the  radius. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  are 
two  procefles.  The  potleri  <r  is  the 
largelt,  and  formed  like  a hook,  whofe 
concave  furface  moves  upon  the  pully 
of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  called  nic- 
er anon, \ or  top  of  the  cubit.  The 
convex  back  part  of  it  is  rough  and 
fcabrous,  where  the  longus,  brevis, 
and  br.inchioes  extern, us,  are  inferted. 

The  olecranon  makes  it  unnecelTury 
that  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor 
mufcles  fhould  pals  over  the  end  of 
the  os  humeri , which  would  have 
been  of  ill  confequence  in  the  great 
fledions  of  this  joint,  or  when  qny 
confider  able  external  force  is  applied 
to  this  part. 4 The  anterior  procefs  is 
not  io  large,  nor  does  it  reach  fo  high 
as  the  one  behind  ; but  is  lharper  at  its 
end,  and  therefore  is  named  tToronoid. 
Between  thefe  two  proceiTes,  a large 
femicirctilar  or  figmoid  concavity  is 
left ; the  furlace  of  which,  on  each 
fide  of  a middle  fifing,  is  Hanting, 
and  exadly  adapted  to  the  pully  of 
the  bone  of  the  arm.  Acrofs  the 
middle  of  it,  there  is  a fmall  finuofity 
for  lodging  mucilaginous  glands ; 
where,  as  well  as  in  a fmall  hollow 
on  the  internal  fide  of  it,  the  cartilage 
that  lines  the  red  of  its  furface  "is 
wanting.  Round  the  brims  of  this 
concavity  the  bone  is  rough,  where 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint  is 
implanted.  Immediately  below  the 
olecranon,  on  the  bac.c  part  of  the 
ulna,  a flat  triangular  fpongy  furface 

Cubitus,  fr. cil“  mi- 

jus,  canna  vel  arundo  major,  et  inferior 
brachii. 

4 AyxiJv,  gibber  cubitus,  addi'.amentum 
nccatum. 

I Window,  Expofition  anatomique  du 
corps  liumain,  traiaedea  os  fees,  fee L'979. 
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appears, on  which  we  commonly  lean. 
At  the  internal  fide  of  this,  there  is  a 
larger  hollow  furface,  where  the  muf- 
culus  anconocus  is  lodged ; and  the 
ridge  at  the  inlide  of  this  gives  rife  to 
the  mufculus  fupinator  radii  brevis. 
Between  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the 
coronoid  procefs  is  the  femilunated 
fmooth  cavity,  lined  with  cartilage, 
in  which,  and  a ligament  extended 
from  the  one  to  the  other  end  of  this 
cavity,  the  round  head  of  the  radius 
plays.  Immediately  below  it  a rough 
hollow  gives  lodging  to  mucilaginous 
glands.  Below  the  root  of  the  co- 
ronoid  procefs,  this  bone  is  fcabrous 
and  unequal,  where  the  brachiceus  in- 
terims is  inferted.  On  the  outfide  of 
that  we  obferve  a fmooth  concavity, 
where  the  beginning  of  the  flexor  di- 
gitorum  profundus  fprouts  out. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  triangular. 
The  internal  angle  is  very  fiiarp  where 
the  ligament  that  connects  the  two 
bones  is  fixed  ; the  fides  which  make 
this  angle,  are  flat  and  rough,  by  the 
aftion  and  adheflon  of  the  many  muf- 
cles which  are  fituated  here.  At  the 
difiance  of  one  third  of  the  length  of 
the  ulna  from  the  top,  in  its  fore  part, 
the  paffage  of  the  medullary  reflfds  is 
to  be  remarked  llanting  upwards.  The 
external  fide  of  this  bone  is  fmooth, 
fomevvhat  convex,  and  the  angles  at 
each  edge  of  it  are  blunted  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  mufcles  equally  diij.ofed 
about  them. 

As  this  bone  defeends,  it  becomes 
gradually  {dialler ; fo  that  its  lower 
end  ternvnates  in  a little  head,  (land- 
ing on  a fmall  neck.  Towards  the 
fore  but  outer  part  of  which  lafi,  an 
oblique  ridge  runs,  that  gives  rife  to 
the  pronator  radii  quadratus.  The 
head  is  round,  fmooth,  and  covered 
with  a cartilage  on  its  intern  d fide, 
to  be  received  into  the  femilunar  ca- 
vity of  the  radius ; while  a ftyloid 
procefs  + rifes  from  its  outfide,  to 
which  is  fixed  a firong  ligament  that 
is  extended  to  the  os  Cuneiform?  and 
piliforme  of  thq  wrift.  Between,  the 
back  part  of  the  internal  fmooth  fide 

4 Tpafcsti?,  makolus  externus. 

and 
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ami  tli is  procefs,  a finuolity  is  left  fur 
the  tend qn  ot  the  extenfor  carpi  ul- 
nans.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  root  of 
the  procels,  fuch  another  deprefiion 
may  be  remarked  for  the  palfage  of 
the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve.  The  end 
of  the  bone  is  fmooth,  and  covered 
with  a cartilage.  Between  it  and  the 
bones  ot  the  vvrift,  a doubly-concavc 
moveable  cartilage  is  interpofed ; 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  cartilage 
that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  is  cenneded  loofely  to  the 
root  of  the  ftyloid  procefs,  and  to  the 
rough  cavity  there;  in  which  muci- 
laginous glands  are  lodged. 

1 he  ulna  is  articulated  above  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri,  where 
thefe  bones  have  depreffiens  and  pro- 
tuberances correfponding  to  each  other 
fo  as  to  allow  an  eafy  and  fecure  cx- 
tenfion  of  the  fore  arm  to  almoft  a 
ftreight  line  with  the  arm,  and  fledtion 
to  a very  acute  angle;  but,  by  the 
fianting  pofition  of  the  pully,  the 
lower  part  of  the  fore  arm  is  turned 
outwards  in  the  exter.fion,and  inwards 
in  the  fledtion;*  and  a very  fmall  kind 
of  rotation  is  likewife  allowed  in  all 
pofitions,  efpecially  when  the  liga- 
ments are  molt  relaxed  by  the  fore 
arm  being  in  a middle  degree  of  flec- 
tion. The  ulna  is  alfo  articulated 
with  the  radius  and  corpus  in  a man- 
ner to  be  related  afterwards. 

RADIUS ,t  fo  called  from  its  ima- 
gined refemblance  to  a fpoke  of  a 
wheel,  or  to  a weaver’s  beam,  is  the 
bone  placed  at  the  inflde  of  the  fore 
arm.  Its  upper  end  is  formed  into  a 
circular  head,  which  is  hollowed  for 
an  articulation  with  the  tubercle  at  the 
fide  of  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri; 
and  the  half  of  the  round  circumfe- 
rence of  the  head  next  to  the  ulna  is 
fmcoth,  and  covered  with  a cartilage, 
in  order  to  be  received  into  the  femi- 
lunated  cavity  of  that  bone.  Below 
the  head,  the  radius  is  much  fmaller ; 
therefore  this  part  is  named  its  ccr- 

* Winflow,  Memoires  de  l’.icad.  des 
fciences,  1722.  . 

*j-  Ktp^tc,  ‘a;ap'i'7rr.yiov>  IOClIC  ITUJlUSj  Cafl- 

pa  minor,  arundo  minor. 


vi\,  w hich  is  made  round  by  the  action 
of  the  fupinator  radii  brevis.  At  the 
external  root  ol  this  neck,  a tuberous 
proc  fs  rifes ; into  the  outer  part  of 
which  the  biceps  flexer  cubni  is  in- 
fertcu.  From  this  a ridg’c  runs  down- 
wards and  inwards,  where  the  fupina- 
tor radii  brevis  is  inferted;  and  a little 
below-,  and  behind  this  ridge,  there  is 
a rough  fcabrous  furface,  wdiere  the 
pronator  radii  teres  is  fixed. 

1 he  body  of  the  radius  is  not 
freight,  but  convex  cn  its  internal, 
and  polferior  furfaces;  where  it  is  alfo 
maoe  round  by  the  equal  preffure  of 
the  circumjacent  rnufcles,  particularly 
of  theextenfors  of  the  thumb ; but  the 
furfaces  next  to  the  ulna  are  flatted 
and  rough,  for  the  origin  of  the 
rnufcles  of  the  hand;  and  both  ter- 
minate in  a common  lharp  fpiae,  to 
which  the  ffrong  ligament  extended 
betwixt  the  two  bones  of  the  fore 
arm  is  fixed.  A little  below  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  plain  furface,  on  its 
lore  part,  where  the  flexor  mufcle  of 
the  laft  joint  of  the  thumb  takes  its 
origin,  the  paffage  of  the  medullary 
veflels  is  feen  fianting  upwards.  The 
radius  becomes  broader  and  flatter  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  efpecially  on  its 
fore  part,  where  its  pronator  quadra- 
tus  mufcle  is  fituated. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is 
larger  than  the  fuperior ; though  not 
in  fuch  a difproportion  as' the  upper 
end  of  the  ulna  is  larger  than  its  low'er 
end.  Its  back  part  lias  a flat  ftrong 
ridge  in  the  middle,  and  foflaion  each 
fide.  In  a fmall  groove  immediately, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  ridge,  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  tertii  irtternodii  policis 
plays.  In  a large  one  beyond  this, 
the  tendons  of  the  indicator  and  of 
the  common  extenfor  rnufcles  of  the 
fingers  pafs.  Contiguous  to  the  ulna, 
there  is  a fmall  deprefiion  made  by  the 
extenfor  minimi  digiti.  On  the  in- 
iidc  of  rhe  ridge  there  is  a broad  dc- 
prefiion,  whicn  feems  again  fubdivid- 
ed,  where  the  two  tendons  of  the 
bicornis,  or  extenfor  carpi  radial  is, 
are  lodged.  The  internal  fide  ot 
this  end  of  the  radius  is  alfo  hollowed 
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kr  the  cxtenfors  of  thefirft  and  fecond 
joint  of  the  thumb;  immediately  above 
which,  a little  rough  fur  face  Ihews 
where  tire  fpinator  radii  longus  is  in- 
iei  ted.  The  ridges  at  the  fries  of  the 
grooves,  in  which  the  tendons  play, 
have  an  angular  ligament  fixed  to 
them,  by  which  the  level al  (heaths  ior 
€lie  tendons  are  formal.  The  lore 
part  of  this  end  of  the  radius  is  aifo 
depreffed,  where  the  flexors  of  the 
fiigers  and  flexor  carpi  radialis 
pals.  Tire  external  fide  is  formed 
into  a fimilunated  fmooth  cavity, 
lined  with  a cartilage,  for  receiving 
die  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  lowed 
part  of  the  radius  is  formed  into  an  ob- 
long cavity  4 in  the  middle  of  which 
ac  afmailrranfverfc  riiiRg,  gently  hol- 
lowed, for  lodging  mucilaginous 
glands;  while  the  riling  itfeif  is  in- 
tonated into  the  conjunftion  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  wrift  that  are  receiv- 
ed into  the  cavity-  The  internal  fide 
•cf  this  articulation  is  fenced  by  a re- 
markable procefs  * <of  the  radius,  from 
which  a ligament  goes  out  to  the 
wrrft,  as  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the 
sdna  with  its  ligament  guards  it  on 
the  oiitfide. 

The  ends  of  both  the  bones  of  the 
forearm: being  thicket  than  the  middle, 
theie  is  a confiderable  diflance  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  thefe  bones.;  in 
the  larger  part  of  which  a ftrong  ten- 
dinous, but  thin  ligament,  is  exteud- 
e 1,  to  give  a large-enough  furface  for 
die  origin  of  the  numerous  fibres  of 
the  mufcles  fituated  here,  that  are  lb 
much  funk  between  the  bones,  as  to 
lie  protected  from  injuries,  which  they 
would  otherwife  be  expofed  to.  But 
this  ligament  is,  wanting  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  fore  arm,  where  the, 
ihpinator  radii  brevis,  and  flexor  di- 
oitorum  profundus*  are  immediately 
connefled.t 

Both  ends  of  the  bones- of  the  fore 
arm  are  fir  ft  cartilages,  and  then  epi- 
phyfes  in  children. 

As  the  head  of  the  radius  receives 
the  tubercle  of  the  os*  humeri,  it  is 

. * Malleolus  internus,  proceffus  ftyloides- 
'Wsitbrscht,  Syndoiinolog.  -kg.  to,  11. 
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not  only  bended  and  extended  along 
with  the  qlna,  but  may  he  moved 
round  its  axis  in  any  pofition  ; and 
that  this  motion  round  its  axis  may  be 
fuffiqiently  large,  the  ligament  of  the 
articulation  is  extended  farther  down 
than  ordinary  on  the  neck  of  this 
bone,  before  it  is  connected  to  it;  and 
it  is  very  thin  at  its  upper  and  lower 
part,  but  makes  a firm  ring  in  the 
middle.  This  bone  is  alfp  joined  to 
rite  ulna  by  a double  articulation  ; 
for  above,  a tubercle  of  the  radius 
plays  in  a focket  of  the  ulna,  v/hiltl 
below,  the  radius  gives  the  focket, 
and  the  ulna  the  tubercle;  but  then 
the  motion  performed  in  thefe  two  is 
very  different ; for  at  the  upper  end, 
the  radius  does  no  more  than  turn 
round  its  axis ; while  at  the  lower 
end,  it  moves  in  a fort  of  cycloid 
upon  the  round  part  of  the  ulna  ; and 
as  the  hand  is  articulated  and  firmly 
conne&ed  here  with  a radius,  they 
mult  move  together.  When  the  palm 
is  turned  uppermoit,  the  radius  is  faid 
to  perform  the  fupination  ; when  the 
back  of  the  hand  is  above,  it  is  faid 
to  be  prone.  But  then  the  quicknefs 
and  large  extent  of  thefe  two  motions 
are  affifted  by  the  ulna,  which,  as  was 
before  obferyed,  can  move  with  a 
kind  of  fmall  rotation  on  the  doping 
fides  of  the  pulley.  This  lateral  mo- 
tion, though  very  incpnfidcrable  in 
the  joint  itfeif,  is  confpicnous  at  the 
lower  end  of  inch  a long  bone  ; and 
the  llrong  ligament  connecting  this 
lower  end  to  the  carpus,  makes  the 
hand  more  readily  to  obey  thefe  mo- 
tions. When  we  defign  a large  cir- 
cular turn  of  our  hand,  we  increafe  ic 
by  the  rotation  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
fometimes  employ  the  fpine  and  in- 
ferior extremities  to  make  thefe  mo- 
tions of  pronation  or  fupination  of 
the  hand  large  enough. 

The  HA ND  * c qrnpre  h end  sail  from 
the  joint  of  the  wrift  to  the  points  of 
the  lingers.  Its  back  part  is  convex, 
for  greater  firmnefs  and  ftrength ; and 
k is  concave  before,  for  containing 
more  furely  and  conveniently  fuch 
* fumma  manes. 
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todies  as  we  take  hold  of.  One  half 
ol  the  hand  has  an  oblcubr  motion  in 
companion  of  what  the  other  has,  and 
ferves  as  a bale  to  the  moveable  half; 
which  can  be  extended  back  very  little 
farther  than  to  affreight  line  with  the 
fore  arm,  but  can  be  confiddrably 
bended  forwards. 

As  the  bones  that  compofe  the  hand 
are  of  different  thapes  and  ufes,  while 
feverai  of  them  that  are  contiguous 
agree  in  fome  general  characters  ; the 
hand  is,  on  this  account,  commonly 
divided  into  the  carpus,  metacarpus, 
and  fingers;  among  which  laft  the 
thumb  is  reckoned. 

The  CARPUS * is  compofed  of 
eight  fmall  fpongv  hones,  fituated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  hand.  I (hall 
deferibe  each  of  thefe  bones  under  a 
proper  name  taken  from  their  figure  ;f 
becaufe  the  method  of  ranging  them 
by  numbers  leaves  anatomffts  too 
much  at  liberty  to  debate  very  idly, 
which  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
firft  number;  or,  which  is  worfe,  fc- 
rcral,  without  explaining  the  order 
they  obferve,  differently  apply  the 
fame,  numbers  and  fo  confound  their 
readers.  But  that  the  defeription  of 
thefe  bones  may  be  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  are  found  in  the  generality  of 
anatomical  books,  I fhall  begin  with 
the  range  of  bones  that  are  concerned 
in  the  moveable  joint  of  the  wrift,  or 
are  connected  to  the  fore  arm,  and 
fnall  afterwards  confider  the  four  that 
fupport  the  thumb  and  ofla  metacarpi 
of  the  fingers. 

The  eight  bones  of  the  carpus  are, 
os  fcaphoides,  lunare,  cuneiforme, 
pififorme,  trapezium,  trapezoidcs, 
magnum,  unciforme. 

The  fcaphoides  is  fituated  moft  in- 
ternally of  thofe  that  are  articulated 
with  the  fore  arm.  1 he  lunare  is 
immediately  on  the  outfide  of  the  for- 
mer. The  cuneiforme  is  placed  ffill 
more  externally,  but  does  not  reach 
fo  high  up  as  the  other  two.  The 
pififorme  ftands  forwards  into  the 

* Krtif,  brachiale,  prima  palmae  pws, 
^-I^Lyfer.  Cult.  anat.  lib,  5.  cap.  2. 
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palm  from  the  cuneiforme.  The  tra- 
pezium is  tlic  fil'd  of  the  fecond  row*, 
and  is  fituated  betwixt  the  fcaphoides 
and  firff  joint  of  the  thumb.  The 
trapezoidcs  is  Immediately  on  the 
outltde  of  the  trapezium.  The  03 
magnum  is  ffill  more  external.  The 
unciforme  is  farther  to  the  infidc  of 
the  little  finger. 

Os  fcaphoides-*  is  the  largcff  of  the 
eight  except  one.  It  is  convex  above, 
concave  and  oblong  below ; from 
which  fmall  refemblance  of  a boat  it 
has  got  its  name.  Its  fmooth  con- 
vex iurface  is  divided  by  a rough 
middle  foffa,  which  runs  obliquely 
acrofs  it.  The  upper  larger  divifion  is 
articulated  with  the  radius.  Into  the 
foffa  the  common  ligament  of  the 
joint  of  the  wrift  is  fixed  ; and  the 
lower  divifion  is  joined  to  the  tra- 
pezium and  trapezoides.  The  con- 
cavity receives  more  tMn  an  half  of 
the  round  head  of  the  os  magnum. 
The  external  fide  of  this  hollow  is 
formed  into  a femilunar  plane,  to  be 
articulated  with  the  folio-wing  bone. 
The  internal,  pofterior,  and  anterior 
edges  are  rough,  for  fixing  the  liga- 
ments that  connect  it  to  the  furround- 
ing bones. 

Os  lunare  + has  a fmooth  convex 
upper  furface,  by  which  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  radius.  The  internal 
fide,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
bone,  is  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and 
is  joined  with  the  fcaplioid  ; the  lower 
furface  is  hollow,  for  receiving  part 
of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum.  On 
the  outfide  of  this  cavity  is  another 
fmooth  but  narrow  oblong  finuofity, 
for  receiving  the  upper  end  of  the  cs 
unciforme  ; on  the  outfide  of  whicn 
a fmall  round  convexity  is  found,  for 
its  connection  with  the  os  cuneiforme. 
Between  the  great  convexity  above, 
and  the  firlt  deep  inferior  cavity  , the.  e 
is  a rough  foffa,  in  which  the  circuit 
ligament  of  the  joint  of  the  wrilt  is 

fixed.  g _ . 

Os  cuneiforme  + is  broader  above, 
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and  towards  t!ic  back  of  the  hand, 
than  it  is  below  and  forwards  ; which 
gives  it  the  refentblance  of  a wedge. 
The  fupericr  Hightly-convcx  furface 
is  included  in  the,  joint  of  the  wrift, 
being  oppofed  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna. 

Below  this  the  cuneiform  bone  has 
a rough  folia,  wherein  the  ligament 
of  the  articulation  of  the  wrift  is 
fixed.  On  the  internal  fide  of  this 
bone,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
os  lunare,  it  is  fmootli  and  ilighdy 
concave.  Its  lower  furface,  where  it 
is  contiguous  to  the  os  unciforme  is 
oblong,  fomewhat  fpiral,  and  con- 
cave. Near  the  middle  of  its  anterior 
furface  a circular  plane  appears,  where 
the  os  pififorme  is  fuftained. 

Os  pififorme*  is  almoft  fpherical, 
except  one  circular  plane,  or  Rightly 
hollow  furface,  which  is  covered  with 
cartilage  for  its  motion  on  the  cunei- 
form bone,  from  which  its  whole 
rough  body  is  prominent  forwards 
into  the  palm  ; having  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  a liga- 
ment from  the  fly  laid  procefs  of  the 
Ulna,  fixed  to  its  upper  part ; the 
tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  wrift  is  con- 
nected to  its  internal  fide ; ligaments 
extended  to  the  unciform  bone,  and 
to  the  os  metacarpi  of  the  little  finger  , 
arc  attached  to  its  lower  part ; the 
abduftor  minimi  digiti  has  its  origin 
from  its  fore  part  ; and,  at  the  inter- 
nal fide  of  it,  a fmall  deprelfion  is 
formed,  for  the  puflhge  of  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

Trapezium  t has  four  unequal  fides 
and  angles  in  its  back  part, from  which 
it  has  got  its  name.  Above,  its 
furface  is  frnooth,  Rightly  hollowed, 
and  femicircular,  for  its  conjunction 
•with  the  os  fcaphoides.  Its  exter- 
nal fide  is  an  oblong  concave  fquure, 
for  receiving  the  following  bone. 
The  inferior  furface  is  formed  into  a 
pulley;  the  two  protuberant  fides  cf 
which  are  external  and  internal.  On 
this  pulley  the  firft  bene  of  the  thumb 

* Cartilaginofum,  fubrotundum,  retfum. 

f Os  cubiforme,  trapczoides,  multar.gu- 
1ih»,  majus. 
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is  moved.  At  the  external  fide  of  the 
external  protuberance,  a fmall  oblong 
fmooth  furface  is  formed  by  the  os 
metacarpi  indicis.  The  fore  part  of 
the  trapezium  is  prominent  in  the 
palm,  and,  near  to  the  external  fide, 
has  a finuolity  in  it,  whe  c the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radial  is  is  lodged  ; 
on  the  ligamentous  Pneath'  of  which 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  tertii  inter- 
nodi  i pollicis  plays  ; and  flill  more 
externally  the  bone  is  fcabrous,  where 
the  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  wrift  is 
connefted,  the  abdudlor  and  flexor 
prinii  internodii  pollicis  have  their 
origin,  and  ligaments  go  out  to  the 
firft  bone  of  the  thumb. 

O;  trapczoides,*  fo  called  from  the 
irregular  quadrangular  figure  of  its 
back  part,  is  the  fmalleft  bone  of  the 
wrift,  except  the  pififorme.  The 
figure  of  it  is  an  irregular  cube.  It 
has  a fmall  hollow  furf  .ee  above,  by 
which  it  joins  the  fcaphoides  ; a long 
convex  one  infernally,  where  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  trapezium;  a fmall 
external  one,  for  its  conjunftion  witli 
the  os  magnum  ; and  an  inferior  con- 
vex furface,  the  edges  of  which  are 
however  fo  rnifed  before  and  Behind, 
that  a fort  of  pulley  is  formed,  where 
it  fuftains  the  os  metacarpi  indicis. 

Os  magnu m,+  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
the  largeft  bone  of  the  carpus,  is  ob- 
long, having  four  quadrangular  fides , 
with  a round  upper  end,  and. a trian- 
gular plain  one  below.  The  round 
head  is  divided  by  a fmall  riling,  op- 
polite  to  the  connection  of  the  os 
fcaphoides  end  lunare^  which  together 
form  the  cavity  for  receiving  it.  On 
the  infide  a fhort  plain  furfacejoins 
the  os  magnum  to  the  trapczoides. 
On  the  outfide  is  a long  narrow  con- 
cave furface,  where  it  is  contiguous 
to  the  os  unciforme.  The  iower 
end,  which  fuftains  the  metacarpal 
boite  of  the  middle  finger,  is  trian- 
gular, llightly  hollowed,  and  farther 
advanced  on  the  internal  fide  than  on 
the  external,  having  a confiderablc 
oblong  deprelfion  made  on  the  ad- 

* Trapezium,  muitangulctm  minus. 

+ Maximum,  capitutian. 
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YMced  infide  by  tlie  metacarpal  bone 
ol  the  fore-finger  ; and  generally  there 
is  a fmall  mark  ol  the  os  metaearpi 
digiti  annularis  on  i s external  fide. 

Os  unci  forme  * has  got  its  name 
from  a thin  broad  procefs  that  Hands 
out  from  it  forwards  into  the  palm, 
and  is  hollow  on  its  infide,  for  arfbrd- 
ing  paflage  to  the  tendons  of  the  flex- 
ors of  the  fingers.  To  this  procefs 
alfo  the  tranfverfe  ligament  is  fixed, 
that  binds  down  and  defends  thefe 
tendons;  and  the  flexor  and  abductor 
muffles  of  rhe  little  finger  have  part  of 
their  origin  from  it.  The  upper  plain 
lurface  is  fmall,  convex,  and  joined 
with  the  os  lunare  ; the  internal  fide 
is  long,  and  flightly  convex,  adapted 
to  rhe  contiguous  os  magnum ; the 
external  furface  is  oblique,  and  irre- 
gularly convex,  to  be  articulated  with 
the  cuneiform  bone ; the  lower  end  is 
divided  into  two  concave  furfaces  : 
the  external  is  joined  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger,  and 
the  internal  one  is  fitted  to  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  ring-finger. 

. In  the  defcription  of  the  preceding 
eight  bones,  I have  only  mentioned 
thofe  plain  furfaces  covered  with  car- 
tilage, by  which  they  are  articulated 
to  each  other,  or  to  fome  other  bones, 
except  in  fome  few  cafes,  where 
fomething  extraordinary  was  to  be 
o'oferved  ; and  I have  delignedly 
omitted  the  other  rough  furfaces,  lell, 
by  crowding  too  m ny  words  in  the 
defcription  of  fuch  fmall  bones,  the 
whole  fhould  be' unintelligible : but 
thefe  fcabrous  parts  of  the  bones  may 
eafily  be  underftood,  after  mentioning 
their  figure,  if  it  is  obferved,  that 
they  are  generally  found  only  towards 
the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand  ; that 
thev  are  all  plain,  larger  behind  than 
before;  and  that  they  receive  the  dif- 
ferent ligaments,  by  which  they  are 
either  connected  to  neighbouring 
bones,  or  to  one  another ; lor  tnelc 
ligaments  cover  all  the  bones,  and  ai>. 
fo  accurately  applied  to  them,  that, 
a firfl  view,  the  whole  carpus  of  a 

* Cuneiforms. 
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recent  fubjefl  appears  one  fmooth 
bone.* 

As  the  furfaces  of  thefe  bones  are! 
largelt  behind,  the  figure  of  the  whole! 
conjoined  mult  be  convex  there,  and 
concave  before ; which  concavity  i3 
Hill  more  increafed  by  the  os  piiiformc, 
and  procefs  of  the  os  uiiciforme. 
Handing  forwards  on  one  fide,  as  the 
trapezium  does  on  the  oiheir;  and  the 
bones  are  fecurely  kept  in  this  form, 
by  the  broad  Hrong  tranfverfe  liga- 
ment connected  to  thofe  parts  that 
Hand  prominent  into  the  palm  of  the' 
hand  The,  convexity  behind  renders 
the  whole  fabric  Hronger,  where  it  is 
molt  Cxpofed  to  injuries;  arid  thd 
large  anterior  hollow  is  neceflary  for 
a fafe  paflage  to  the  numerous  veuels, 
nerves,  and  tendons  of  the  lingers. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  bones  is 
fpongy  and  cellular,  but  Hrong  in  re- 
fpedt  of  their  bulk. 

The  three  firH  bones  of  the  carpus 
make  an  oblong  head,  by  which  they; 
are  articulated  with  the  cavity  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore 
arm ;.  fa  as  to  allow  motion  to  all 
ftdes,  and,  by  a quick  fueceflion  of 
thefe  motions,  they  may  be  moved  in 
a circle.  But  as  the  joint  is  oblong, 
and  therefore  the  two  dimenftons  are 
unequal,  no  motion  is  allowed  to  the 
carpus -round  its  axis,  except  what  it 
has  in  the  pronation  and  fupination 
along  with  the  radius,  The  articu- 
lation of  the!  firH  three  bones  of  the 
inferior,  is  fuch  as  allows  of  motion, 
efpecially  backwards  and  forwards  % 
to  the  fecurity  and  eafinels  of  which, 
the  reception  of  the  os  magnum  into 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  fcaphoides 
and  lunare,  contributes  confiderably  ; 
and  the  greateH  number  of  the  muffles 
that  ferve  for  the  motion  of  the  wrifl 
on  the  radius,  being  inleited  beyond 
the  conjunction  of  the  firH  row  of 
bones  with  the  fecoiid,  a<H  equally  on 
this  articulation  as  they  do  on  the  for- 
mer ; but  the  joint  formed  with  the 

* Galen,  dc  ufu  part.  lib.  1.  cap).  8.  Kor 
a particular  defcription  of  thefe  ligaments, 
tee  'vVenbrcchc.  Syndefmokig.  p.  5,  08. 
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radius  being  the  mofteafilv  moved,  the 
firft  effeX  of  thefe  mufcles  is  on  it ; and 
the  fecond  row  of  the  carpus  is  only 
moved  afterwards.  By  this  means  a 
larger  motion  of  the  wrift  is  allowed, 
than  othertvife  it  could  have  had 
fafely;  for,  if  as  large  motion  had 
been  given  to  one  joint,  the  angle  of 
fieXion  would  have  been  very  acute, 
and  the  ligaments  muft  have  been 
longer  than  was  confident  with  the 
firmnefs  and  fccurity  of  the  joint.  The 
other  articulations  of  the  bones  here 
being  by  nearly  plain  furfaces,  fcarce 
allow  of  any  more  motion,  becaufe  of 
the  ftrong  conneXing  ligaments,  than 
to  yield  a little,  and  lo  elude  the  force 
of  any  external,  power ; and  to  render 
the  back  of  the  wrift  'a  litttle  more 
flat,  or  the  palm  more  hollow',  on  pro- 
per occafions.  The  articulations  of 
hie  thumb  and  metacarpal  bones  (hall 
be  examined  afterwards. 

The  ufes  of  the  carpus  are  to  ferve 
as  a bafe  to  the  hand,  to  proteX  its 
tendons,  and  to  afford  it  a free  large 
motion.  , 

All  the  bones  of  the  carpus  are  in 
a cartilaginous  date  at  the  time  of 
birth. 

On  account  of  the  many  tendons 
that  pafs  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
fore  arm  and  the  carpus,  and  of  the 
numerous  ligaments  of  thefe  tendons 
and  of  the  bones,  which  have  lubrica- 
ting liquors  fupplied  to  them,  the 
pain  of  fprainshere  is  acute,  the  part3 
take  long  .time  to  recover  their  tone, 
and  their  fwellirtgs  are  very  obdinate. 

METACARPUS confifts  of  four 
bones  which  fudain  the  fingers.  Each 
bone  is  long  and  round,  with  its  ends 
larger  than  its  body.  The  upper  end, 
which  fome  call  the  bafe,  is  fiat  and 
oblong,  without  any  confiderable 
head  or  cavity ; but  it  is  however 
fomewhat  holknyed,  for  the  articula- 
tion with  the  carpus  ; it  is  flat  and 
fmooth  on  the  fides  where  thefe  bones 
are  contiguous  to  each  other.  Their 
bodies  are  flatted  on  their  back  part 

-f-  Ktiij,  GrponapTtLOV,  £nfJoc,  nvtinpov,  KTt~ 
A oi,  poll  orach:  u.ie,  pectus,  palm;:,  peckn. 
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by  the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of  the 
fingers.  The  anterior  furface  of  thefe 
bodies  is  a little  concave,  efpecially 
in  their  middle  ; along  which  a (harp 
ridge  dands  out,  which  feparates  the 
mulcali  interodei  placed  on  each  fide 
of  thefe  bones,  which  are  made  flat 
and  pla  n by  thefe  mufcles. 

Their  lower  ends  are  raifed  into 
large  oblong  fmooth  heads,  whole 
greated  extent  is  forwards  from  the 
axis  of  the  bone.  At  the  fore  part  of 
each  fide  of  the  root  of  each  of  thefe 
heads,  one  or  two  tubercles fland  out, 
for  fixing  the  ligaments  that  go  from 
one  metacarpal  bone  to  another,  to 
preferve  them  from  being  drawn  afun- 
der  ; round  the  heads  a rough  ring 
may  be  remarked,  for  the  capfular  li- 
gaments of  the  fird  joints  of  the  fin- 
gers to  be  fixed  to  > and  both  fides 
of  thefe  heads  are  flat  by  prefling  on 
each  other. 

The  fubdance  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  is  the  fame  with  that  of  all 
long  bones. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  thefe  bones 
are  cartilaginous  at  both  ends,  which 
afterwards  become  epiphyfes. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  joined 
above' to  the  oda  carpi  and  to  each 
other  by  nearly  plain  lurfaces.  Thefe 
connexions  are  not  fit  for  large  mo- 
tions. The  articulation  of  their 
round  heads  at  the  lower  ends  with 
the  cavities  of  the  fird  bones  of 
the  lingers,  is  to  be  taken  notice  ol 
hereafter. 

The  concavity  on  the  fore  part  of 
thefe  metacarpal  bones,  and  theplacing 
their  bales  on  the  arched  carpCis, 
caufe  them  to  form  a hollow  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  ufeful 
often  to  us.  Thefpaces  between  them 
lodge  mufcles,  and  their  fmall  mo- 
tion makes  them  fitfupporters  for  the 
fingers  to  play  on. 

Though  the  oda  metacarpi  fo  far 
agrees,  yet  they  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  by  the  'following 
marks : 

The  os  metacarpi  indicis  is  general- 
ly the  longed.  Its  bafe,  which  is  ar- 
ticulated 
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ticulated  with  the  os  trapezoidcs,  is 
hollow  in  the  middle.  The  fmall 
ridge  on  die  internal  fide  of  this  ob- 
long cavity  is  fmaller  than  the  one 
qppofite  to  it,  and  is  made  flat  on  the 
fide  by  the  trapezium.  The  exterior 
ridge  is  alfo  fmooth,  and  flat  on 
its  outflde,  for  its  conjunction  with 
the  os  magnum;  immediately  below 
which,  a femicircular  fmooth  flat  fur- 
face  lhews  the  articulation  of  this  to 
the  fecond  metacarpal  bone.  The 
back  part  of  this  bafe  is  flatted,  where 
the  long  head  of  the  extenfor  carpi 
radialis  is  inferred  ; and  its  fore  part 
is  prominent,  where  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  Is  fixed.  The  ex- 
ternal fide  of  the  body  of  this  bone  is 
more  hollowed  by  the  action  of  muf- 
cles  than  die  internal.  The  tubercle 
at  the  internal  root  of  its  head  is  larger 
than  the  external.  Its  bafe  is  fo  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  bone  it  is  connected 
with,  that  it  has  no  motion. 

Os  metacarpi  medii  digiti  is  gene- 
rally the  fecond  in  length;  but  often 
it  is  as  long  as  the  former  ; fometimes 
it  is  longer  ; and  frequently  it  appears 
only  to  equal  the  firft  by  the  os  mag- 
num being  farther  advanced  down- 
wards than  any  other  bone  of  the 
wrilt.  Its  bafe  is  a broad  fuperficial 
cav  ity',  flanting  outwards;  the  inter- 
nal pofterior  angle  of  which  is  lb  pro- 
minent, as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
a procefs.  The  internal  fide  of  this 
bafe  is  made  plain  in  the  fame  way  as 
r lie  external  fide  of  the  former  bone, 
while  its  external  fide  has  two  hollow 
circular  farfaces,  for  joining  the  third 
metacarpal  bone,  and  between  t.icle 
furfaces  there,  is  a rough  fofla,  for  die 
adhefion  of  a ligament,  and  lodging 
mucilaginous  glands.  The  Sorter 
head  ofthebicornis  is  mferted  into 

the  back  part  of  this  bafe.  The  two 
fides  of  this  bone  are  almoft  equally 
flatted;  only  the  ridge  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  inclines  outwards. 
The  tubercles  at  the  tore  part  of  the 
root  of  the  head  are  equal.  I he  mo- 
tion of  this  bone  is  very  little  more 
than  the  firft  metacarpal  one  has ; and 
therefore  thefe  two  firmly  refill  bodies 
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prefled  againft  them  by  the  thumb,  or 
fingers,  or  both. 

Os  metacarpi  digiti  annularis  is 
Ihortcr  than  the  fecond  metacarpal 
bone.  Its  bafe  is  femicircular  and 
convex,  for  its  conjunction  with  the 
os  unciforme.  On  its  internal  fide 
are  two  fmooth  convexities,  and  a 
middle  folia,  adapted  to  the  fecond 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  external  fide  has  a triangular 
fmooth  concave  furface  to  join  it  with 
the  fourth  one.  Theanterior  ridge  of 
its  body  is  fituated  more  to  the  out 
than  to  the  infide.  The  tubercles 
near  the  head  are  equal.  The  motion 
of  this  third  metacarpal  bone  is  great- 
er than  the  motion  of  the  fecond. 

Os  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  is  the 
fmalleti  and  lharpeft.  Its  bafe  is  ir- 
regularly convex,  and  rifes  flanting 
outwards.  Its  internal  fide  is  exaCtly 
adapted  to  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 
The  external  has  no  fmooth  furface, 
becaufeit  is  not  contiguous  to  any 
other  bone  ; but  it  is  prominent  where 
the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris  is  inferted. 
As  this  metacarpal  bone  is  furnilhed 
with  a proper  moving  mufcle,  has  the 
piaineft  articulation,  is  moll  loofely 
conneCIed  and  Icaft  confined,  it  not 
only  enjoys  a much  larger  motion 
than  any  of  the  reft,  but  draws  the 
third  bone  with  it,  when  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  to  be  made  hollow  by  its 
advancement  forwards,  and  by  the 
prominence  of  the  thumb  op  polite 

t0  The  THUMB  and  four  FIN- 
GERS  are  each  compofed  of  three 
long  bones. 

The  thumb  * is  fituated  obliquely 
in  refpeCl  of  the  fingers,  neither  oppo- 
fite  direCtly  to  them,  nor  in  the  fame 
plane  with  them.  All  its  bones  are 
much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length,  than  the  bones 
of  the  fingers  are;  which  was  ex- 
tremely neceflary,  fince  the  thumb 
counteracts  all  the  fingers,  . 

The  firft  bone  of  the  thumb  has  ns 
bafe  adapted  to  the  double  pulley  of 
X ir.agnus  digitus, 


promanus. 
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4he  trapezium  ; for,  in  viewing  it 
*rom  one  fide  to  the  other,  it  appears 
convex  in  the  middle  ; but  when  con- 
fide fed  frpm  behind  forwards,  it  is 
concave  there.  T he  edge  at  the  fore 
part  of  this  bafe  is  produced  farther 
than  any  other  part ; and  round  the 
back  part  of  the  bafe  a rough  foffa 
may  be  feen,  for  the  connection  of  the 
ligaments  of  this  joint.  The  body 
and  head  of  this  bone  are  of  the  fame 
fhape as  the  ofla  metacarpi ; only  that 
the  body  is  fhorter,  and  the  head  flat- 
ter, with  the  tubercles  at  the  fore 
part  of  its  root  larger. 

The  articulation  of  the  upper  end 
of  this  bone  is  uncommon  ; for  though 
it  has  protuberances  and  dcprelhons 
adapted  to  rhp.  .double  pulley  of  the 
trapezium,  yet  it  enjoys  a circular 
motion,  as  the  joints  do  where  a round 
head  of  one  bone  plays  in  the  orbi- 
cular fockec  of  another;  only  it  is 
fomewhat  more  confined  and  lefs  exr 
peditiotiSj  but  fhonger  and  more  fe- 
cure,  than  fuch  joints  generally  are. 

This  bone  of  children  is  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  the  metacarpal  hone. 

The  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb  has 
a large  bafe  formed  into  an  oblong- 
cavity,  whofe  greateft  length  is  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  Round  it  fede- 
ral tubercles  may  he  remarked,  for 
the  infertion  of  ligaments.  Its  body 
is  convex,  or  a half  round  behind, 
but  flat  before,  for  lodging  the  ten- 
dan  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumbs 
which  is  tied  down  by  ligamenious 
fheaths  that  are  fixed  on  each  fide  to 
the  angle  at  the  edge  of  this  flat  fur- 
face.  The  lower  end  of  this  fecond 
bone  has  two  lateral  round  protube7 
ranees,  and  a middle  cavity,  whofe 
greateft  extent  of  fnioqth  fu rface  is 
forwards. 

T be  articulation  and  motion  of  the 
upper  end  of  this  fecond  bone  is  as 
lingular  as  that  of  the  former.  For  its 
cavity  being  joined  to  the  round  head 
pf  the  firft  bone,  it  would  feem  at  flrft 
•view  to  enjoy  motion  in  all  direiftior.s ; 
yet,  becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  its  la- 
teral ligaments,  oblong  figure  of  the 
iojnt  itielf,  and  mobility  of  the  firft 
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joint,  it  only  allows  fleiftion  and  $x- 
tenfion  ; and  thefe  are  generally  much 
confined. 

The  third  bone  of  the  thumb  is  the 
fmalleft,  with  a large  bafe,  whofe 
greateft  extent  is  from  one  fide  to  the 
other.  The  bafe  is  formed  into  two 
cavities  and  a middle  protuberance, 
to  be  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  for- 
mer bone.  Its  body  is  rounded  be- 
hind ; but  is  flatter  than  in  the  former 
bone  for  fuftaining  the  nail.  It  is  flat 
and  rough  before,  by  the  infertion  of 
the  fleiftor  tertii  internodii.  This 
bone  becomes  gradually  fmaller,  till 
near  the  lower  end,  where  it  is  a little 
enlarged,  and  has  an  oval  fcabrou* 
edge. 

The  motion  of  this  third  bone  is 
confined  to  fleiftion  and  extenfion. 

The  orderly  difpofition  of  the  bones 
of  the  fingers  into  three  rows,  h s 
made  them  generally  obtain  the  name 
of  three  phalanges  * All  of  them 
have  half  round  convex -fur faces,  co- 
vered with  an  aponeurofts,  formed  by 
the  tendons  of  the  extenfors,  lumbri- 
cales,  and  intcroflei,  and  placed  di- 
rciftly  backwards,  for  their  greater 
ftrength,  and  their  fiat  concave  part  is 
forwards,  for  taking'hold  more  furely, 
and  for  lodging  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  jmifcles,  The  ligaments  for 
keeping  down  thefe  tendons  are  fixvd 
to  the  angles  that  are  between  the 
convex  and  concave  Tides.  . 

The  bones  of  the  firft  phalanx  + cf 
the  fingers  anfiver  to  the  defer! pt ion  of 
the  fecond  bone  of  the  thumb ; only 
that  the  cavity  in  their  bafe  is  not  fu 
oblong  ; nor  is  their  motion  on  the 
metacarpal'  hones  fo  much  confined  ; 
for  they  can  be  moved  laterally  or  cir- 
cularly, but  have  no  rotation,  or  a very 
fniall  degree  of  it,  round  their  axis. 

Both  the  ends  of  this  firft  phalanx 
are  in  a cartilaginous  ftate  at  the 
birth  ; and  the  upper  one  is  afterwards 
affixed  in  form  of  an  epiphy  fe. 

'1  he  fecond  bcnc|  cf  the  fingers 

* Scytr.lir'a?,  interredia,  fcuticula,  agmir.a, 
acies,  ccndyli  articuli. 
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has  its  bafe  formed  into  two  lateral 
cavities,  and  a middle  protuberance; 
while  the  lower  end  has  two  lateral 
protuberances  and  a middle  cavity  ; 
therefore  it  is  joined  at  both  ends  in 
the  fame  manner,  which  none  of  the 
bones  ot  the  thumb  are. 

This  bone  is  in  the  fame  condition 
with  the  former  in  children. 

The  third  bone  * differs  nothing 
from  the  defcription  of  the  third  bone 
of  the  thumb  excepting  in  the  general 
diltinguifhing  -marks ; and  therefore 
the  fecond  and  third  phalanx  of  the 
fingers  enjoy  only  fle&ion  and  exten- 
fion. 

The  upper  end  of  this  third  phalanx 
is  a cartilage  in  a ripe  child  ; and  is 
only  an  epiphyfe  after,  till  the  full 
growth  of  the  body. 

All  the  difference  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  feveral  fingers  confills  in  their  mag- 
nitude. The  bones  of  the  middle  fingerf 
being  the  longed  and  largeft;  thofeof 
the  fore  finger  * come  next  to  that  in 
thicknefs,  but  not  in  length,  for  thofe 
of  the  ring-finger  ||  are  a little  longer. 
The  little  finger  § has  the  fmallelt 
bones.  Which  diipofition  is  the  belt 
contrivance  for  holding  the  largeft 
bodies  ; becaufe  the  longelt  fingers  are 
applied  to  the  middle  largeft  periphery 
of  fuch  fubltanccs  as  are  of  afpherical 
figure.** 

The  ufes  of  all  the  parts  of  our 
fuperior  extremities  aie  fo  evident  in 
the  common  actions  of  bfe,  that  it  is 
needlefs  to  enumetate  them  here;  and 
therefore  I fh.all  proceed  to  the  In  ft 
part  of  the  fkeleton.  Only,  leit  I 
fhould  feem  to  have  forgot  the  fmall 
bones  at  the  joints  of  the  hand,  1 c e- 
fire  now  to  refer  to  the  defcriptipn  of 
them,  under  the  common  title  of  )(/■<- 
wold  bones,  which  I have  placed  after 
the  bones  of  the  feet. 

* MsTdXovStAcfj  .... 

f Ka-ta.'nuya.'y,  ofaxxeXcc,  infamis,  irnpu- 
jtlicus,  verpus,  famulus,  oWca-nus. 

t AEaT.Koc,  miiitaior,  demonflra 

tivus,  falutaris.  , 

II  'larpiW,  vrapa/xtrep,  JaK im 
Corac,  annularis,  medicos,  corns,  digiti«. 

A wti-rne,  auricnlaris,  minimus. 
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OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

'“THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMI- 
TIES depend  from  the  acetabula 
of  the  oflii  innominate ; ar? common- 
ly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 

The  T HIGH * has  only  one  bone  ; 
which  is  the  longeft  of  the  body,  and 
the  largeil:  and  ttrongeft  of  any  of  the 
cylindrical  bones.  The  fftuation  of 
it  is  not  perpendicular ; for  the  lower 
end  of  it  is  inclined  conliderably  in- 
wards; fo  that  the  knees  are  alrnoft 
contiguous,  while  there  is’ a qonfider- 
able  diftance  between  the  thigh-bones 
above;  which  is  of  good  uie  to  us, 
fince  fufficient  fpace  is  thaeby  left  for 
the  external  parts  of  generation,  the 
two  great  eloaese  of  urine  and  knees, 
and  for  the  large  thick  mufcles  that 
move  the  thigh  inwards  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  this  fituation  of  the  thigh- 
bones renders  our  progreffion  quicker, 
furer,  ftreighter,  and  in  lefs  roofn  ; for 
had  the  knees  been  at  a greater  diftance 
from  each  other,  we  muft  have  been 
obliged  to  deferibe  fome  part  of  a 
circle  with  the  trunk  of  our  body  in 
making  a long  flep,  and,  when  one 
leg  was  raifed  from  the  ground,  our 
centre  of  gravity  would  have  been  too 
far  from  the  bafe  of  the  other,  and  we 
lhould  confequently  have  been  in  ha- 
zard of  falling;  io  that  our  fteps 
would  neither  have  been  (height  nor 
firm  ; nor  would  it  have  been  pofiible 
to  walk  in  a narrow  path,  had  our 
thigh-bones  been  other  wife  placed. 

In  confequen.ce,  however,  of  the  weight 

of  the  body  bearing  fo  obliquely  on  the 
joint  of  the  knee,  by  this  fituation  of 
the  thigh-bones,  weak  ricketty  chil- 
dren become  in-kneed. 

The  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
not  continued  in  a ftreight  line  with 
the  body  of  it,  but  is  fet  off  obliquely 
inwards  and  upwards,  whereby  the 
di fiance  here  between  thefe  two  hones 
at  their  upper  part  is  confiderably  in- 
creased. This  end  is  formed  into  a 
large  fniooth  round  head,f  which  is 
* Mnpti,  femen,  coxa,  fgis,  an-ha-  os,  crus, 
femur. 

* Vcrtebium. 


the  greater  proportion  of  a fphere  un- 
ecpiaily  divided.  Towards  its  lower 
internal  part  a round  rough  fpongy 
pit  is  oblervable,  where  the  ltrong  li- 
gament, commonly,  but  unjulUy,  call- 
ed the  roK>:a  one,  is  fixed,  to  be  ex- 
tended from  thence  to  the  lower  inter- 
nal part  of 'he  receiving  cavity,  where 
it  is  confidcrably  broader  than  near  to 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  The 
fmall  part  below  the  head,  called  the 
eerwlx,  of  the  os  femoris,  has  a great 
raanv  holes,  into  which  the  fibres  of 
the  itrong  ligament,  continued  from 
the  capiular,  enter,  and  are  thereby 
furely  united  to  it;  and  round  the 
root  of  the  neck,  where  it  rifes  from 
the  bone,  a rough  ridge  is  found,  where 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  articula- 
tion itfelf  is  connedled.  Below  the 
hack  part  of  this  root,  the  large  un- 
equal protuberance,  called  trochanter 
aictjei  ,*  Hands  out ; the  external  con- 
vex part  of  which  is  diftingui  filed  into 
three  different  furfaces,  whereof  -the 
one  on  the  fore  part  is  fcabrous  and 
rough,  lor  theinfertion  of  the  glnteus 
minimus  ; theluperior  one  is  fmooth, 
and  has  the  gluteus  medius  inferred 
into  it ; and  the  one  behind  is  flat  and 
fmooth  by  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  palling  .over  it.  The  upper 
cage  oi  thisprocefs  is  lharpand  point- 
ed at  its  back  part,  where  the  glu tarns 
medius  is  fixed ; but  forwards  it  is 
more  obtufe,  and  has  two  fupcrficial 
pits  formed  in  it ; into  the  fuperior  of 
thefe,  the  piriformis  is  implanted ; and 
the  obturator  internes  and  gemini  are 
fixed  into  the  lower  one.  From  the 
backmoft  prominent  part  of  this  great 
froehamer,  a rough  ridge  runs  back- 
wards and  downwards,  into  which  the 
.■quadyatus  is  inferted.  In  the  deep 
hollow,  at  the  internal  upper  fide  of 
this  ridge,  the  obturator  externus  is 
implanted.  More  internally,  a conoid 
procefs,  called  trochanter  minor, f 
rifes  for  the  infertion  of  the  mufculus 
pfoas,  and  iltacus  interims,  and  the 
peCtineus  is  implanted  into  a rough 

* rotator  natis;  malum,  granatum 

lefilcuiorum. 
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hollow  below  its  internal  root.  The 
mufeies  inferted  into  thefe  two  pre- 
cedes being  the  principal  inftruinents 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh, 
have  occafioned  the  name  of  trochan- 
ters to  the  procefles.  The  tendons 
that  are  fixed  into  or  pafs  over  the 
great  trochanter,  caufebruifes  by  falls 
on  this  part  to  be  attended  with  great 
pain  and  weaknefs  of  the  limb,  which 
generally  remain  long. 

The  body  of  the  os  femoris  is  con- 
vex on  the  fore  part,  and  made  hol- 
low behind  by  the  aftion  of  the  mufeies 
that  move  it  and  the  leg,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  fitting,  witnout  bearing 
too  much  on  thefe  mufeies;  and  pro- 
bably the  weight  of  the  legs  depend- 
ing from  the  thighs  in  that  polture 
contributes  to  this  curvature.  The 
fore  part  of  the  thigh  bone  is  a little 
flatted  above  by, the  beginning  ot  the 
crura>us  mufcle,  as  it  is  alfo  below  by 
the  fame  mufcle  and  the  reftus.  Its 
external  furface  is  likewife  made  flat 
below  by  the  vaftus  externus,  where  it 
is  feparated  from  the  former  by  an 
obtule  ridge.  The  valtus  internus  de- 
preffes  a little  the  lower  part  of  the 
internal  furface.  The  pofterror  con- 
cave furface  has'  a ridge  riling  in  its 
middle,  commonly  called  the  lined, 
ttfpera , into  which  the  triceps  is  in- 
ferted, and  the  lhort  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps flexor  tibice  rifes  from  it.  Ac 
the  upper  part  of  it  the  medullary 
vefiels  enter  by  a fnaaii  hole  that  runs 
obliquely  upwards,  A little  above 
which  there  is  a rough  fofla  or  two, 
where  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  is  fixed.  The  Jowey  end  ot  the 
linea  afpera  divides  into  two,  which 
defeend  towards  each  fide.  The  two 
vaiti  mufeies  have  part  of  their  origin 
from  thefe  ridges ; and  the  long  ten- 
don of  the  triceps  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
ternal, by  means  of  part  of  the  fa  lc  i at 
aponeurotica  of  the  thigh.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  internal  ridge,  there 
is  a difeontinuation  of  th.e  ridge, 
where  the  crural  artery  pafies  through 
the  aponeurofis.  Between  thefe  two 
rough  lines,  the  bone  is  made  flat  by 
the  large  blocd  yeffels  and  nerves 
' ‘ which 


which  paPs  upon  it;  and  near  the 
end  of  each  of  thefe  ridges,  a fmall 
fmooth  protuberance  may  often  be  re- 
marked, where  the  two  heads  of  the 
external  gaftrocnemius  mufcle  take 
their  rife,  and  where  fefamoid  bones 
are  fometimes  found  •*  and  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  internal  tubercle,  a 
llrong  ligament  is  extended  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  tibia. 

The  lower  end  of  the  os  femoris  is 
larger  than  any  other  part  of  it,  and  is 
formed  into  a great  protuberance  on 
each  fide,  called  its  con  hlcs  ; between 
which  a confiderable  cavity  is  found, 
efpecially  at  the  back  part,  in  which 
the  crural  veflels  and  nerves  lie  irn- 
merfed  in  fat.  The  internal  condyle 
is  longer  than  the  external,  which 
mull  happen  from  the  oblique  pofition 
of  this  bone,  to  give  lefs  obliquity  to 
the  leg.  Each  of  thefe  procefles  feems 
to  be  divided  in  its  plain  fmooth  fur- 
face.  The  mark  of  divifion  on  the 
external  is  a norch,  and  on  the  internal 
a fmall  protuberance.  The  fore  part 
of  this  divifion,  on  which  the  rotula 
moves,  is  formed  like  a pulley,  the 
external  fide  of  which  is  higheft.  Be- 
hind, there  are  two  oblong  large  heads, 
ivhofe  greateft  extent  is  backwards, 
for  the  motion  of  the  tibia  ; and  from  * 
the  rough  cavity  between  them,  but 
near  to  the  bafe  of  the  internal  con- 
dvle,  the  ftrong  ligament  commonly, 
called  the  crojs  one,  has  its  life.  A 
little  above  which  a rough  protu- 
berance gives  infertion  to  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps.  The  condyles,  both 
on  the  outer  and  inner  fide  of  the 
knee  are  made  flat  by  the  mufcles 
pafling  along  them.  On  the  back  part 
of  the  internal,  a flight  depreflion  is 
made  by  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis 
and  fartorius ; and  on  the  external 
fuch  another  is  formed  by  the  biceps 
flexor  cruris;  liehind  which  a deep 
folia  i-  to  be  obferved,  where  the  po- 
plitxus  mufcle  has  its  origin.  From 
the  tubercle  immediately  before  this 
cavity,  a ftrong  round  ligament  goes 
out  to  the  upper  part  oi  the  fibula. 

* VefaL  lib.  i.  eap.28.  k tc. 


Round  this  lower  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone, large  holes  are  found,  into 
which  the  ligaments  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  joint  are  fixed,  and  the  blood- 
veilels  pals  to  the  internal  fublfanccof 
the  bone. 

1 lie  thigh-bone  being  articulated 
above  with  the  acetabulum  of  the  offa 
innorninata,  which  affords  its  round 
head  a fecure  and  extenlive  play,  can 
be  moved  to  every  fide ; but  is  re- 
ft  rained  in  its  motion  outwards,  by 
the  high  brims  of  the  cavity,  and  by 
the  round  ligament ; forotherwife  th<i 
head  of  the  bone  would  have  been 
frequently  thruft  out  at  the  breach  of 
the  brim’s  on  the  infide,  which  allows 
the  the  thigh  to  move  coniiderably 
inwards.  T.he  body  of  this  bone  en- 
joys little  or  no  rotatory  motion, 
though  the  head  molt  commonly 
moves  round  its  own  axis,  becaufe 
the  oblique  progrefs  of  the  neck  and 
head  from  the  bone  is  fuch,  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  head  can  only 
bring  the  body  of  the  bone  forwards 
and  backwards ; nor  is  this  head,  as 
in  the  arm,  ever  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a ftreight  direction  with 
its  body ; fo  far  however  as  the  head 
can  move  within  the  cavity  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  reft  of  the  bone 
may  have  a partial  rotation.  When 
the  thigh-bone  relifts  the  aftions  of 
its  mufcles  more  than  the  trunk  of  the 
body  can  then  do,  as  in  Handing, 
thefe  mufcles  have  their  effeft  on  the 
trunk,  caufing  it  to  bend  forward, 
railing  it  up,  inclining  it  to  the  one 
or  the  other  fide,  twilling  it  oblique- 
ly, &c.  which  the  rolling  of  the  ace- 
tabula  of  the  ofla  innorninata  on  tlie 
round  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  is  well 
fitted  for.  The  os  femoris  is  articu- 
lated below  to  the  tibia  and  rotula  in 
the  manner  afterwards  to  be  de- 
feribed. 

The  nearnefs  of  the  fmall  neck  to 
the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
its  upper  end  being  covered  with  very 
thick  mufcles,  make  greater  difficulty 
in  dillinguifhing  between  a luxation 
and  fra  (flu  re  here,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

The 


ii 6 Of  the 

The  LEG  * is  compofed,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  of  two 
bones,  tibia  and  fibula,  though  it 
feems  to  have  a very  good  title  to  a 
third,  the  rotula  ; which  bears  a llrong 
analogy  to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna, 
and  moves  always  with  the  other 
two. 

TIBIAA  fo  called  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  an  old  mufical  pipe  or 
flute,  is  the  long  thick  triangular  bone, 
fltuated  at  the  internal  part  of  the 
leg,  and  continued  in  almofl  a ftreight 
line  from  the  thigh-bone. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  large, 
bulbous,  and  fpongy,  and  is  divided 
into  two  cavities,  by  a rough  irregu- 
lar protuberance,^  which  is  hollow 
at  its  molt  prominent  part,  as  well  as 
before  and  behind.  The  anterior  of 
the  two  ligaments  that  compofe  the 
great  crofs  one,  is  inferted  into  the 
middle  cavity,  and  the  depreifion  be- 
hind receives  the  pofterior  ligament. 

The  two  broad  cavities  at  the  fides 
of  this  protuberance  arc  not  equal  ; 
for  the  internal  is  oblong  and  deep, 
to  receive  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
thigh-bone  ; while  the  external  is 
more  fuperficial  and  rounder,  for  the 
external  condyle.  In  each  of  thefe 
two  cavities  of  a recent  fubjeft,  a 
femilunar  cartilage  is  placed,  which 
is  thick  at  its  convex  edge,  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  towards  the 
concave  or  interior  edge.  The  mid- 
dle of  each  of  thefe  cartilages  is  broad, 
and  the  ends  of  them  turn  narrower 
and  thinner,  as  they  approach  the 
middle  protuberance  of  the  tibia. 

• The  thick  convex  edge  of  each  car- 
tilage is  connected  to  the  capfular  and 
other  ligaments  of  the  articulation, 
but  fo  near  to  their  rife  from  the  tibia, 
that  the  cartilages  are  not  allowed  to 
change  places  far ; while  the  narrow 
ends  of  the  cartilages  becoming  almoft 
ligaments,  are  fixed  at  the  infertion 

* Kvrjjuri  crur,  tibia. 

■f  npoKvtiuviv,  cvTiKvttuisv,  focile  rnaius, 
arundo  major,  canna  major,  canna  domefti- 
ca  cruris. 
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of  the  ftrong  crofs  ligatnent  into 
the  tibia,  and  feem  to  have  their  fub- 
flance  united  with  it  ; therefore  a cir- 
cular hole  is  left  between  each  carti- 
lage and  the  ligament,  in  which  the 
moil  prominent  convex  part  of  each 
condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  moves.  The 
circumference  of  thefe  cavities  is 
rough  and  unequal  lor  the  firm  con- 
nection of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 
Immediately  below  the  edge,  at  its 
back  part,  two  rough  flatted  protu- 
berances (land  out;  into  the  internal, 
the  tendon  of  the  femimembranofus 
muffle  is  inferted  ; and  a part  of  the 
crofs  ligament  is  fixed  to  the  external. 
On  the  outfide  of  this  lad  tubercle,  a 
frnoodi  Hightly-hollowed  furface  is 
formed  by  the  aclion  of  the  poplitteus 
inufcle. 

Below  the  fore  part  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  a confiderable  rough 
protuberance  * rifes,  to  which  the 
llrong  ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed. 
On  the  internal  fide  of  this,  there  is 
a broad  fcabrous  fiightly-hollowed 
furface,  to  which  the  internal  long 
ligament  of  the  joint,  the  aponeurolis 
ot  the  valtos  internus,  and  the  ten- 
dons of  the  feminervofus,  gracilis,  and 
fartorius,  are  fixed.  The  loweft  part 
of  this  furface  is  therefore  the  place 
w'here  the  tibia  ought  to  be  lawed 
through  in  an  amputation,  fo  as  not 
to  have  too  long  and  troublefome  a 
flump,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pre- 
ferve  its  motions,  by  laving  the  pro- 
per inufcles.  Below  the  external  edge 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  there  is 
a circular  flat  furface,  covered  in  a 
recent  fubjed  with  cartilage,  for  the 
articulation  of  the  fibula ; between 
which  and  the  anterior  knob,  there  is 
a rough  hollow  from  which  the  tibia- 
lis anticus,  and  extenfor  digitorum 
longus,  take  their  origin.  From  the- 
lmooth  flat  furface,  a ridge  runs  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  inwards,  to 
give  rife  to  part  of  the  folams,  tibia- 
lis pofticus,  and  flexor  digitorum  lon- 
gus, and  infertion  to  the  aponeurolis 
of  the  femimembranofus  which  covers 
the  poplitieus,  and  to  fome  of  the  ex- 
* ’a>T4xhi(m«v,  anterior  tuber, 

tern*! 
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ternal  fibres  of  chis  lad -named  muf- 
cle.  At  the  infide  of  this  ridge  an 
Dblique  plain  lurfaceis  left,  where  the 
jgreateft  part  of  the  mufculus  poplitaj- 
us  is  inferred.  T.  he  remaining  body 
of  the  tibia  is  triangular,  The  ante- 
rior angle  is  very  (harp,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  /fine  or  Jbin*  This 
ridge  is  not  ftreight,  but  turn,  firit 
inwards,  then  outwards,  and  lalHy 
inwards  again.  The  plain  internal 
lide  is  fmooth  and  equal,  being  little 
fubjecled  to-  the  a&ions  of  mufcles; 
but  the  external  fide  is  hollowed  above 
by  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  below  by 
the  extenfor  digitorum  longus  andex^ 
tenfor  pollicis  longus.  The  two  an- 
gles behind  thefe  fides  are  rounded  by 
the  action  of  the  mufcles  ; the  pofte- 
rior  fide  comprehended  between  them 
is  not  fo  broad  as  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, but  is  more  oblique  and  flat- 
ted by  the  adtion  of  the  tibialis  pofti- 
cus  and  flexor  digitorum  longus: 
Some  way  above  themiddle  ofthe  bone 
the  internal  angle  terminates,  and  the 
bone  is  made  round  by  the  prefiiire  of 
the  mufculus  folreus.  Near  to  this,  the 
paflage  ofthe  medullary  vefiels  is  feen 
flanting  obliquely  downwards. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  made 
hollow,  but  fo  as  a final!  protuberance 
rifes  in  the  middle.  The  internal 
fide  of  this  cavity,  which  is  fmooth, 
and.  in  a recent  fubjedt,  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  is  produced  into  acon- 
fulerable  procefs,  commonly  named 
malt  olus  inter nus  ;+  the  point  of  which 
is  divided  by  a notch,  and  from  it  li- 
gaments are  fent  out  to  the  foot.  We 
ought  to  obferve  here,  that  this  inter- 
nal malleolus  is  fuuated  more  for- 
wards than  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
upper  end  ot  this  bone;  which  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  remembered  in  reducing 
a fradture  of  the  leg.'!  .Tlie  external 
fide  of  this  end  of  the  tibia  has  a rough 
irregular  femilunar  cavity  formed  in 
it,  for  receiving  the  lower  end  of  the 

* Anat&a,  fpina,  crea,  linea  prima  tibiae, 

angulus  acinus.  . . 

-f*  I<pupov,  'T&tetvj  talus,  clavicula,  clavilia 

interior,  cla  villa  dorneftioa. 

| Window,  Expofition  anatomui'ie,  <1es 
os  fees,  feci  865. 
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fibula.  r['he  pofleiior  fide  has  two  la- 
teral grooves,  and  a finall  middle 
protuberance.  In  the  internal  de- 
prefiion,  the  tendons  of  the  mufculus 
tibialis  poflicils  and  flexor  digitorum 
longus  are  lodged ; and  in  the  exter- 
nal, the  tendon  qf  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis  plays:  From  the  middle  pro- 
tuberance, ligamentous  (heaths  go  out, 
for  tying  down  thefe  tendons. 

The  articulations  and  motions  of 
the  tibha  (hall  be  explained,  after  all 
the  three  bones  of  the  leg  are  de- 
fer i bed. 

Both  the  ends  o'f  the  tibia  are  car- 
tilages at  birth,  and  become  after- 
wards epiphyfes. 

FIBULA * is  the  fmalled  long 
bone,  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg, 
oppofite  to  the  external  angle  of  the 
tibia;  the  lhape  of  it  is  irregularly 
triangular, 

The  head  df  the  fibula  has  a fuper- 
fieial  circular  cavity  formed  on  its  in- 
fide; which,  in  a recent  fubje'ft,  is  co- 
veted with  a cartilage,  biit  fo  clofely 
connected  to  the  tibia  by  ligaments, 
as  to  allow  only  a fmalj  motion  back- 
wards and  forwards.  This  head  is  protu- 
berant and  rough  on  its  outfide,  where 
a drong  round  ligament  and  the  muf- 
culus biceps  are  inferted;  and,  below 
the  hack  part  of  its  internal  fide,  a 
tubercle  may  be  remarked,  that  gives 
rife  to  the  ftrong  tendinous  part  of 
the  folanis  mufcle. 

The  body  of  this  bone  is  a little 
crooked  inwards  and  backwards, 
which  figure  is  owing  to  the  actions  of 
the  mufcles;  but  is  (till  farther  in- 
crealed  by  nurfcS;  who  often  hold 
children  carclefsly  by  the  legs.  The 
(harped  angle  of  the  fibula  is  forwards, 
dn  each  fide  of  which  the  bone  is  con- 
fide rably  but  unequally  deprefied  by 
the  bellies  of  the  feveral  mufcles  that 
rife  from  or  adl  upon  it;  and,  in  old 
people,  thefe  mufcles  make  diftindl 
finuouries  fur  thcinfelves:  The  ex- 
ternal furfacc  cf  the  fibula  is  deprefied 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  and 
backwards,  by  thfc  two  peromei.  Its 

* rT«5«Mv>iui5i',  pernne,  focile  minui,  afuri- 
i!o,  minor,  canna  minor,  cruris,  fura,  radiu*. 
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internal  furface  is  unequally  divided 
into  two  narrow  longitudinal  planes, 
by  an  oblique  ridge  extended  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  angle, 
to  join  with  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
ternal angle.  To  this  ridge  the  liga- 
ment ft ret'ch'ed  between  the  two  bones 
of  the  le?  is  conneded.  The  anterior 
of  the  two  planes  is  very  narrow  above, 
where  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum 
and  extenfor  longus  pollieis  anfe 
from  it ; but  is  broader  below,  where 
it  has  the  print  of  the  nonus  vefalii. 
The  pofterior  plane  is  broad  and  hol- 
low', giving  origin  to  the  larger  (hare 
of  the  tibialis  pofficus.  The  internal 
angle  of  this  bone  has  a tendinous 
membrane-  fixed  to  it,  from  which 
fibres  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus 
take1  their  rife.  The  pofterior  furface 
of  the  fibula  is-  the  plaineft  ar.d 
fmootheft,  but  is  made  flat  above  by 
the  folams,  and  is  hollowed  below  by 
flie  flexor  pollieis  longme.  In  the 
middle  of  this  furface  the  canal  for 
the  medullary  veffels  may  be  feCn 
flanting  downwards. 

I have  taken  particular  notice  of 
the  entry  and  diredion  of  the  medul- 
lary veffels  of  the  large  bones  of  the 
extremities;*  becaufe  in  feveial  chi- 
rurgical  cafes,  afurgeon  who  is  igno- 
rant of  this,  may  do  mifehief  to  h’fs 
patient.-  Thus,  for  example,-  if  thefe 
veffels  are  opened  very  near  to  their 
entry  into  the  bone,  or  while  they  arc 
in  the  oblique  paffage  through  it,  an 
ob  linate  haemorrhage  may  enfue  ; for 
the  arteries  being  conneded  to  the 
bony  paffage,  flvptic- , and  other  like 
corrugators,  are  vainly  applied  ; com- 
preffing  inrtruments  can  do  no  fervice, 
and  ligatures  cannot  be  employed. 
There  feems  to  be  a,  particular  defign 
in  the  contrivance  of  thefe  canals ; 
thofe  in  the  os  humeri,  tibia,  and 
fibula,  running  obliquely  downwards 
from  their  external  entry;  whereas  in 
the  radius,- ulna,  and  os  Femoris,  they 
fiant  upwards,  whereby  the  arteries 
and  nerves  which  are  fent  into  thefe 
three  L-ft  bones,  muff  f after  aconlider- 

* Havers,  Ofteolog.  nov.  dife.  9.-  p.  51. 
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able  refledion  before  they  cortfli  affhe- 
cancelli.  The  reafon  of  this  diver- 
fity  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  arteries 
which  are  fo  f nail  within  the  bones- 
a*  to  have  no-ftrong  contradilc  propel- 
ling forte  in  their  coats,  and  where 
they  are  not  affifted  by  the  adion  of 
any  moving  neighbouring  organ  , 
thou  Id  have,  at  lead  in  their  paffage 
through  the  bone,  a favourable  de- 
ffent  for  their  liquids,  which,  it  is* 
evident,  they  have  iti  the  defeending, 
obli  ]ue  paffages  formed  from  them  in 
the  firll  dafs  of  bones,  to  wit,  the  os 
humeri,  tibia,  and  fibula,  which  are 
general!  v depending  •,  and  they  alfo 
mull  frequently  acquire  the  like  ad- 
vantage in  the  radius;  ulna,  and  os* 
femoris,- becaufe  the  hand,  in  the  molt 
natural  polturc,  is  higher  than  the  el- 
bow anti  when  vve  lit  or  He,  the 
lower' end  of  the  thigh  bone  comes  to 
beat  leaft  as  high-  raifed  as  the  upper, 
In  Handing  or  walking,  when  the  arms 
are  moved,  the  blood  mull  indeed 
affeiuf  as  it  paffes  through  the  bones 
of  the  fore  arm  and  thigh ; but  the 
preffure  of  the  muffles,  then  in  adion, 
on  the  veffels,  before  they  enter  the 
bones,  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
advantage- of  their  courl'e.  This  rear 
fon’rrg.  feems  to  be  ftrll  enforced,  by 
obfervrng,  that  this  paffage  is  always 
ire  a er  the  upper  than  the  lower  ends 
of  thefe  bones. 

The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  ex- 
tended into  a fpongy  oblong  head,  on- 
the  infide  c-f  which  is  a convex,  irre- 
gular, and  frequently  a fcabrous  fur- 
fate,  rhat  is  received  by  the  external 
hollow  off  tire  tibia,  and  fo  firmly 
joined  to  it  by  a very  thin  interme- 
diate can  bge  and  ltron'g  ligaments, 
that  if  fence  can  move.  Below  this, 
the  fibula  is  ftretchedout  into  a coro- 
no-id  procefs,  that  is  frrrooth,  covered 
with  cartilage  onrits  Internal  fide,  and 
is  there  contiguous  to  the  outfide  of 
the  find  bone  of  the  foot,  the  afiraga- 
1-us,  to  fecure  the  articulation.  This 
procefs,  named  malleolus,  extern  us-, 
being  fituated  farther  back  than  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  in  an  oblique 
diredion,  obliges  us  naturally  to  turn 
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ihc  fore  part  of  the  foot  outwards.* 
At  the  lower  part  of  this  procefs,  a 
ipongy  cavity  for  mucilaginous  elands 
•may  he  remarked  ; from  Its  .point  li- 
gaments are  extended  to  the  aiha- 
gaius,  os  clacis,  and  os  naviculare, 
Jaones  of  the  foot ; and  from  its  infidfi 
lhort  flrong  ones  go  out  to  the  nflra- 
galus.  On  the  back  part  bf  it  a 
linuolity  is  made  by  the  tendons  of 
the  peronaei  raufcles.  When  the  liga- 
ment extended  overthefe  tendons  from 
the  one  fide  'of  the  deprcffion  to  the 
either  is  broke,  ftretched  too  much,  or 
made  weak,  by  a fprain,  the -tendons 
frequently  ftart  forwards  to  the-out- 
fide  of  the  fibula. 

The  conjunftion.of  the  upper  end 
of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia  .is  by  plain 
/urfaces  tipped  with  cartilage.,  and  at 
its  lower  end  the  cartilage  feems  to 
glue  .the  two  bones  together,  not, 
however,  fo  firmly  in  young  people, 
but  that  the  motion  .at  the  other  end 
of  fuch  a Jong  radius  is  very  oblerv- 
able.  In  old  fubjects  I often  fee  the 
rwo  bones  of  the  leg  grown  together 
at  their  lower  ends. 

The  principal  uffc  of  this  bone  is  to 
afford  origin  and  infertien  to  mufcles.j 
the  direction  of  which  may  be  a little 
altered  on  proper  occafions,  b.y  its 
upper  part  fhuffiing  backwards  and 
forwards.  It  likewife  helps  to  make 
-the  articulation-  of  the  foot  more  fc- 
cure  and  firm.  The  ends  of  the  .tibia 
and  fibula  being  larger  th;jn  their 
middle,  a fpace  is  here  left,  which  is 
filled  up  with  fuch  anothor  ligament 
as  I deferibed  extended  between  the 
bones  of  the  fore  arm;  which  is-alfj 
difeontinued  at  its  upper  part,  where 
the  tibialis  anticus  immediately  ad- 
heres to  the  fokeus  and  tibialis  .potti- 
.cus ; but  every  where  qJfe  k gives 
origin  to  the  roufcular  fibres.  + 

Both  the  .ends  of  this  bone  are  car- 
tilaginous in  a ripe  child.,  and  afTuirie 
the  form  of  appendices  .before  cheyare 
pmited  to  its  body. 
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ROTULA*  is  the  fmall  flat  bone 
fituated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee.  Its  fhape  rcfembles  the 
common  figure  of  the  heart  with  its 
point  downwards.  The  anterior  con- 
vex furface  of  the  rotula  is  pierced  by 
a great  number  of  holes,  into  which 
fibres  of  the  flrong  ligament  that  is 
fpread  over  it  enter.  Behind,  its  fur- 
face  is  fmooth,  covered  with  carti- 
1 'ge,  and  divided  by  a middle  convex 
ridge  into  two  cavities,  of  which  the 
external  is  largert.p  and  both  are  ex- 
aftly  adapted  to  .the  pulley  of  the  os 
femoris,  on  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  moll  ordinary  unftraining  pollurcs 
of  the  leg.;  but  when  the  leg  is  much 
bended,  the.rotula  defeends  far  down 
on  the  condyles  ; and  when  the  leg  is 
fully  extended,  the  rotula  rifes  higher, 
in  its  upper  part,  than  the  pulley  of 
the  thigh  hone.  The  plain  fmooth 
furface  is  furrounded  by  a rough  pro- 
minent edge,  to  which  the  capfular 
ligament  adheres : below,  the  point  of 
-the  bone  is  fcabrous,  where  the  flrong 
tendinous  ligament  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  is  fixed.  The  upper  hor 
rizontal  part  of  this  bone  is  flatted 
and  unequal,  where  the  tendons  of  the 
extenfars  of  the  leg  are  inferted. 

The  fubflaoce  of  the  rotula  is  cel- 
lular., with  very  thin  external  firm 
plates^  but  then  .thefe  cells  are  fo 
fmall,  and  fuch  a quantity  of  bone 
is  employed  in  their  formation,  that 
fcarce  any  hone  of  its  bulk  is . fo 
flrong.  Beiides,  it  is  covered  all  over, 
with  a thick  ligament  (as  it  was  ob- 
fervedvtlvrt  this  fort  of  bones  gene- 
rally is)  to  conned!  its  fubftance,  and 
i,s  moveable  to  one  fide  or  other ; 
therefore  is  fuflictently  flrong  to  refill 
the  ordinary  adlions  of  the  large 
ipufcles  thac  Are  diverted  into  it,  or 
any  common-externgl  force  applied  to 
it  ; while  a fixed  .procefs.,  fuch  as  the 
olecranon,  would  not  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
opir  bodies^,  which, frequently  falls  on 
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it,  and  would  have  hindered  the  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  leg.  Notwith- 
fanding  thefe  precautions  to  preferve 
this  bone  from  fuch  injuries,  yet  I 
have  feen  a tranfverfe  frafture  in  it, 
when,  by  the  report  of  the  patient, 
and  of  the  people  about  him,  and  by 
the  want  of  fwelling,  difcolouring,  or 
other  mark  of  bruife  or  eontufion,  it 
was  plain  the  bone  was  broken  by  the 
violentftraining  effort  of  the  mufeles.* 
Though  my  patient  recovered  the  ufe 
of  the  joint  of  the  knee,  yet  I think  it 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  this  fort  of 
frafture  is  commonly  attended  with 
difficulty  of  motion,  after  the  broken 
parts  of  the  rot ula  are  reunited;  be- 
caufe  the  callous  matter  probably  ex- 
tends itfell  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
where  it  either  grows  to  fomc  of  the 
parts  or  makes  fuch  tm  inequality  on 
the  furface  of  this  bone,  as  does  not 
allow  it  to  perform  the  neceffiary  mo- 
tions on  the  condyles  of  the  femur.+ 

At  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  the 
rotula  is  entirely  cartilaginous,  and 
Icarcely  afTnmes  a bony  nature  fo  foon 
as  mod  epiphyfes  do. 

The  parts  which  conftitute  the 
joint  of  the  knee  being  now  defer  ibed, 
,Jet  us  examine  what  are  its  motions, 
and  how  performed . '1  he  two  princi- 

pal morions  are  fleftion  and  extenfion. 
In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  leg  may  be 
brought  to  a very  ;cute  angle  with 
the  thigh,  by  the  cdndyles  of  the 
thigh-bones  being  round  and  made 
Imocth  far  backwards.  In  perform- 
ing this  the  rotula  is  pulled  down  by 
the  tibia.  When  the  leg  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, the  rotula  is  drawn  upwards, 
confequently  the  tibia  forwards  by  the 
extenfor  mufcles ; which  by  means 
,of_the  protuberant  joint,  and  cf  this 
thick  bone  with  its  ligament,  have  in 
effeft  the  cord,  with  which  they  aft, 
ti  xed  to  the  tibia  at  a ponfiderable  an- 
gle, therefore  aft  with  advantage ; 
but  are  reftrained  from  pulling,  the 
leg  farther  than  to  a ftreight  line  with 
the  thigh,  by  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
profs  ligament,  that  the  body  might 

* SeeRuyfch.  Obferv.  anat.  chirurg  cbf.  3. 
+ Pare,  liv.  15.  cap.  22. 
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be  fupported  by  a firm  perpendicular 
column  : for  at  this  time  the  thigh 
and  leg  are  as  little  moveable  in  a ro- 
tatory way,  or  to  either  fide,  as  if 
they  were  one  continued  bone.  But 
when  the  joint  is  a little  bended,  the 
rotula  is  not  tightly  hraced,  and  the 
pofterior  ligament  is  relaxed  ; there- 
fore this  bone  may  be  moved  a little 
to  either  fide,  or  with  a frhall  rotation 
in  the  fuperfipial  cavities  of  the  tibia  ; 
which  is  done  by  the  motion  of  the 
external  cavity  backwards  and  for- 
wards, the  internal  ferving  as  a fort 
of  axis.*  Seeing  then  one  part  of  the 
crofs  ligament  is  fituatpd  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  pofterior  part  is  ftretch-* 
ed  obliquely  from  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  thigh  outwards,  that  pof- 
terior part  of  the  crofs  ligament  pre- 
vents the  leg’s  being  turned  at  all  in- 
wards; but  it  could  not  hinder  it 
from  turning  outwards  almoft  round, 
was  not  that  motion  confined  ny  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  this  joint,  which 
can  yield  little.  This  rotation  of  the 
leg  outwards  is  of  good  anvantage  tq 
us  in  crofting  our  legs,  and  turning 
our  feet  outwards  'on  fcveral  neccffary 
occaftons;  though  it  is  altogether  fit 
this  motion  fhould  not  he  very  large, 
to  prevent  frequent  luxations  here. 
While  all  thefe  motions  are  perform- 
ing, the  part  of  the  tibia  that  moves 
immediately  on  the  condyles  is  only 
fo  much  as  is  within  the  cartilaginous 
rings,  which,  by  the  thicknefs  on 
their  outfides,  make  the  cavities  of 
the  tibia  more  horizontal,  by  raifing 
their  external  fide  where  the  furface 
of  the  tibia  Hants  downwards.  By 
this  means  the  motions  of  this  joint  are 
more  equal  and  fteady  than  otherwife 
they  would  have  been.  The  carti- 
lages being  capable  of  changing  a little 
their  fituation,  are  fit  for  doing  this 
good  office  in  the  motions  and  pollutes 
of  the  member,  and  contribute  to 
make  the  motions  larger  and  quicker. 

On  account  of  the  very  large  fur-i 
face  of  the  bones  forming  the  joint  of 
the  knee,  and  the  many  ftrong  liga- 

* Winilow,  Expedition  anatomique  du 
corps  huniain,  traite  Ues  os  fees.  left.  976. 
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roents  conne&ing  them,  luxations  fel- 
dom  happen  here.  But  thefc  very  li- 
gaments, the  aponeurofis  palling  over 
this  joint,  the  quantity  of  fat  and  mu- 
cilaginous glands  neceflary  for  lubri- 
cating it,  make  it  more  fubjeCt  to 
white-fwellings,  dropfies,  and  fuch 
other  diforders,  than  any  other  joint 
of  the  body. 

The  bOOl  is  divided,  as  well  as 
the  hand,  into  three  parts,  viz.  tarfus, 
mecatarfus,  and  toes  ; in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  which,  the  feveral  furfaces 
ihall  be  named,  according  to  their 
natural  fituation,  viz.  the  broad  of 
the  foot,  Ihall  be  called  fuperior ; the 
foie,  inferior  ; the  fide  on  which  the 
great-toe  is,  internal ; that  where  the 
little-toe  is,  external. 

The  tarfus  confifts  of  feven  fpongy 
bones;  to  wit,  the  aftragalus,  oscal- 
cis,  naviculare,  cuboides,  cuneiforme 
externum,  cuneiforme  medium,  and 
cuneiforme  internum. 

The  aftragalus  is  the  uppermoft  of 
thefe  bones.  The  os  calcis  is  below 
the  aftragalus,  and  is  confiderably 
prominent  backwards  beyond  cheother 
bones  to  form  the  heel.  The  os  navi- 
culare is  in  the  middle  of  the  internal 
tide  of  the  tarfus.  The  os  cuboides 
is  the  moft  external  of  the  row  of  four 
bones  at  its  fore  part.  The  os  cunei- 
forme externum  is  placed  at  the  infide 
of  the  cuboid.  The  cuneiforme  me- 
dium is  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bones,  and  the  inter- 
pal  cuneiform  is  pu'f  at  the  internal 
fide  of  the  foot. 

That  the  defcription  of  thefe  bones 
may  not  be  immoderately  fwelled  with 
repetition,  I deftre,  once  for  all,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  wherever  a ridge  is  men- 
tioned,  without  a particular  ufe 
afligned,  a ligament  is  underftood  to 
be  fixed  to  it ; or  where  a fpongy  rough 
cavity,  depreflion,  or  fofla,  is  remark- 
ed, without  naming  its  ufe,  a nga- 
ment  is  infertcd,  and  mucilaginous 
glands  are  lodged  ; for  fuch  willoc- 
fur  in  the  detail  of  each  of  thefe 

fconcs.  n i * 

The  upper  part  of  the  aftragalus 

• A«,<3K  taluus,  ballft*  os,  malleolus, 
ehaiW,  quatrio,  os  fed law,  clavicular, unwforin*. 


is  formed  into  a large  fmooth  head,* 
which  is  {lightly  hollowed"  in  the  mid- 
dle ; and  therefore  refembtes  a fuper-< 
ficial  pulley,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  in- 
ternal fide  of  this  head  is  flat  and 
fmooth,  to  play  on  the  internal  mal- 
leolus. The  external  fide  has  alfo 
fuch  a furface,  but  larger,  for  its  ar- 
ticulation with  the  external  malleolus.-' 
Round  the  bafe  of  this  head  there  is  a 
rough  fofla  ; and,  immediately  be- 
fore the  head,  as  alfo  below  its  inter- 
nal fmooth  furface,  we  find  a confi- 
derable  rough  cavity. 

The  lower  furface  of  the  aftragalus 
is  divided  by  an  irregular  deep  rough 
fofla ; which  at  its  internal  end  is  nar- 
row, but  gradually  widens  as  it  ftretch- 
es  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards. 
The  fmooth  furface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  behind  this  fofla,  is  large, 
oblong,  extended  in  the  fame  oblique 
fituation  with  the  fofla,  and  concave, 
for  its  conjunction  with  the  os  calcis. 
The  back  part  of  the  edge  of  this  ca- 
vity is  produced  into  two  {harp-point- 
ed rough  procefles,  between  which  is 
a depreflion  made  by  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus.  The  lower 
furface  before  the  foifa  is  convex,  and 
compofed  of  three  diftinCt  fmooth 
planes.  The  long  one  behind,  and 
the  exterior  or  ftiorteft,  are  articulated 
with  the  heel-bone  ; while  the  inter- 
nal, which  is  the  moft  convex  of  the 
three,  refts  and  moves  a cartilaginous 
ligament,  that  is  continued  from  the 
calcaneum  to  the  os  fcaphoides.  With- 
out which  ligament,  the  aftragalus 
could  not  be  fuftained,  but  would  be 
prefled  out  of  its  place  by  the  great 
weight  it  fupports,  and  the  other 
bones  of  the  tarfus  would  be  feparated. 
Nor  would  a bone  be  fit  here,  becaufe 
it  muft  have  been  thicker  than  could 
conveniently  be  allowed ; othervvife 
it  would  break,  and  would  not  prove 
fuch  an  eafy  bending  bafe,  to  ldien 
the  fhock  which  is  given  to  the  body 
in  leaping,  running,  See.  _ 

The  fore  part  of  this  bone  ts  formed 
into  a convex  oblong  fmooth  head. 
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called  by  fame  its  procefs,  which  is 
received  bv  the  os  navicularc.  Round 
the  root  of  this  head,  efKecially  on  tile 
upper  furface  a rough  folia  may  be 
remarked. 

The  aftrngalus  is  articulated  above 
■to  the  tibia  and  fibuJa,  which  together 
form  one  cavity,.  Though  in  this  ar- 
ticulation, the  bone6  have  prominen- 
cies and  cavities  fo  fmall,  as  might  al- 
low motions  in  all  directions;  yet 
the  fLeftioa  and  extenfion  are  the  molt 
confideiable,  the  other  motions  being 
confined  by  the  malleoli,  and  by  the 
firong  ligaments  which,  go  out  from 
the  points  of  thefe  procefles  to  the 
alt r agdlu s .and  os  caleis.  When  the 
foot  is  bended,  fo  far  as  it  is  com- 
monly what  we  ftand.  no  lateral  or 
rotatory  motion  is  alloyed  in  this 
joint  ; for  then  the  head  of  the  altra- 
galus  is  funk  deep  between  the  mal- 
leoli, and  the  ligaments  are  tenfe ; but 
when  the  foot  is  extended,  the  aftra- 
galus  can  mote  a little  to  eitheir  fide, 
and  with  a (in  11 rotation.  By  iliis  con- 
trivance the  foot  is  firm,  when  .the 
weight  of  the  body  is  to  be  fupiported 
on  it;  and  when  a foot  is  railed,  we 
are  ar  Liberty  to  direft  it  more  exactly 
to  tine  place  we  intend  next  to  flop 
upon.  The  altragalus  is  joined  be- 
low, to  the  os  calcis ; and  before,  to 
the  os  navicuiare,  in  the  manner  to  be 
explained,  when  thefe  bones  are  de- 
feribed. 

A confiderable  (hare  of  this  bone  is 
ofijfied  in  a new-born  infant. 

Calcaneum  * is  the  largeft  bone  of 
the  feveru  Behind,  it  is  formed  into 
a large  knob,  commonly  called  the 
heel ; the  furface  of  which  is  rough 
behind,  wheie  the  tendo  A chillis  is 
iaferted  into  it;  and  above,  it  is  hol- 
low and  fpongy.  Farther  forwayls, 
on  the  upper  furface  of  .the  calcaneum, 
there  is  an  irregular  oblong  (mouth 
convexity,  adapted  to  the  concavity 
at  the  back  parr  of  the  aftragalus  o 
and  beyond  this  a narrow  fuff,  is  feen, 
which  divides  it  from  two  fmall 
concave  furfaces,  that  are  joined  to 
the  fore  part  of  thp  aftragaius.  Ee- 
hind  the  pcfteidor  ol  thefe  fmeoth 
® Os  calcis,  mlif/*,  calcar  pedis. 
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furfaces,  which  is  the  largeft,  a fiuall 
linuofity  is  made  by  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  longus,  at  the  tore 
part  of  which  a fmall  rough  protube- 
rance appears,  that  gives  rife  to  the 
mufculus  extenfor  digitorum  brevis. 

The  external  fide  of  this  bone  is 
flar,  with  a fuperfkial  fofla  running 
horizontally,  in  which  the  tendon  ot 
the  mufculus peronams  longus  is  lodg- 
ed. The  internal  fide  of  the  heel- 
bone  is  hollowed*  for  lodging  the 
origin  of  the  mafia  cornea  Jac.  Sylvii, 
and  fox  the  fafe  paflage  of  tendons, 
nerves,  and  axterip$.  Under  the  fide 
of  the  internal  fmooth  concavity,  a 
particular  groove  is  made  by  the  tenr 
don  of  the  flexor  pollic’s  longus ; and 
from  the  thin  protuberance  on  this  in- 
ter ual  fide,  the  yartilaginous  ligament 
that  fupports  the  aftragaius,  goes  ouf 
to  the  os  navicuiare;  on  which  liga- 
ment, and  on  the  edge  of  this  bone  to 
which  it  is  fixed,  the  groove  is  formed 
for  the  tendon  of  the  tlexoryligitorum 
profane!  us. 

Xhe  lower  furface  of  this  bone  is 
prefled  flat  at  the  back  part,  by  the 
weight  of  our  bodiep  ; and  immediate- 
ly before  this  pj.ine,  there  are  two 
tubercles,  from  the  internal  of  which 
the  rpufculus  pbduc‘(or  pollieis,  flexor 
digitoruin  fublimis,  as  alfi/  part  of 
the  aponeurofis  plantaris,  and  of  the 
abdudtox  minimi  digit i have  their 
origin;  and  the  other  .part  of  the  ab- 
ductor minini  digjtj  and  aponeu-. 
rods  pdmtaxis  rife.s  from  the  external. 
Before  thefe  protuberances  this  bone  is 
concave, for-lodging-the  flexor  mufcles; 
and. at  its  forepart  ye  may  obferve  a 
rough  deprefiion,  from  which,  nnd  a 
tubercle  behind  it,  the  ligament  goes 
out  that  prevents  this  bone  to  he  fe- 
pa rated  from  the  os  cubolles. 

The  fore  part  of  the  os  calcis  is 
formed  into  an  oblong  pulley-like 
fmooth  furface,  which  is  circular  at’ 
i.ts  upper  external  end,  hut  is  pointed 
below.  This  fmooth  furface  is  fitted 
to  the  os  ctiboidps. 

Though  the  furfaces  by  which  the 
aftragalus  find  os  calcis  are  articulat- 
ed, feem  fit  enough  for  motion  : yet 
t'he  very  ftrong  ligaments  by  which 
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thefe  bores  are  connected,  prevent  it. 
and  render  this  principal  part  of  onr 
bale,  which  refU  on  the  ground,  to  wit, 
the  os  calcis,  firm, 

A large  fharc  of  the  heel-bone  is  of- 
fified  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  and 
the  large  knob  appears  afterwards  in 
form  of  an  epiphvfe. 

Os  navicul  tre,  * is  fomewha't  cir- 
cular. . It  is  formed  into  an  obh  n<v 
concavity  behind  for  receiving  the  an^ 
terior  head  of  the  afiragalus.  * On  the 
upper  furface  there  is  a rough  folTa. 
Below,  the  os  naviculare  is  very  une- 
qual and  rough  : hut  hollow  for  the 
fafety  of  the  m nicies.'  On  its  infide  a 
large  knob  rifes  out,  from  which  the 
abduCtor  pollicis  takes  in  part  its  ori- 
gin, the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  poflfcus 
is  inferted  into  it,  and  to  it  two  re- 
markable ligaments  are  fixed  ; the  firft 
is  thellrong  one,  formerly  mentioned, 
which  fupports  theaftragalus  ; the  fe- 
cond  is  itrerched  from  this  bone  ob- 
liquely acrofsthe  foot,  to  the  metatar- 
fal  bones  of  the  middle  toe,  and  of  the 
toe  next  to  the  little  one.  On  the  out- 
fide  of  the  os  naviculare  there  is  a fe- 
micircillar  fmooth  furface,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  os  cuboides.  The  fore 
part  of  this  bone  is  all  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  divided  into  three 
fmooth  planes,  fitted  to  the  three  ofla 
cuneiformia. 

The  os  naviculare  and  aflragalus  are 
joined  as  a ball  and  foket,  and  the  na- 
viculiire  motes  in  all  directions  in 
turning  the  toes  inwards,  or  in  railing 
or  deprefling  either  fide  of  the  foot, 
though  the  motions  are  greatly  re- 
ftrained  by  the  ligaments  which  con- 
ned this  to  the  other  bones  of  the  tar- 
fus.  Aweaknefs  of  thefe  ligaments 
caufes  fometimes  an  unnatural  turn  of 
the  fore  part  of  tile  foot  inwards. 

The  os  naviculare  is  wholly  carti- 
laginous in  a new-born  infant. 

LOS  CUBOIDES  t is  a very  irregu- 
fctr  cube.  Behind,  it  is  formed  into 
an  oblong  unequal  concavity,  adapted 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  os  calcis.  On 

* ■ 03  cymbal.. 

-f-  no*u,'AO(fcv  cub  /•  rrrie,  q'laorstiim,  Jrvn- 
thuefuiw,  vaiiifn,  tiffin*,  multiform* 
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its  internal  fide,  there  is  a fmall  femi- 
circular  fmooth  cavity,  to  join  the  os 
naviculare.  1 mined  lately  before  which, 
an  oblong  fmooth  plane  is  made  by  the 
os  cuneiforme  externum.  Below  this 
the  bone  is  hollow  and  rough.  On 
the  internal  fide  of  the  lower  furface, 
a round  protuberance  and  folia  arc 
found,  where  the  mufculus  abdudor 
pollicis  has  its  origin.  On  the  exter- 
nal frd'e  of  this  fame  furface,  there  is  a 
rovriid  knob,  covered  with  cartilage  ; 
immediately  before  which,  a fmooth 
foffit  may  he  obferved,  in  which  the 
tendon  of  tile  perbnteus  primus'runs 
obliquely  acrofs  the  foot  ; and  on  the 
knob,  the  thrn  flat  cartilage  pro- 
per in  this  mufcle  plays  ; in  place  of 
which  lometimes  a bone  is  found  ; 
more  externally  than  the  knob,  a rough 
hollow  is  made,  for  the  ftrong  liga- 
ments flrietched  betwixt  this  bone  and 
the  os  calcis.  Before,  the  furface  of 
the  os  cuboides  rs'flat,  fmooth,  and 
llightly  divided  into  two  planes,  for 
fultainfng  the  os  mefatarfi  of  the  little- 
toe,  and  of  the  toe  ndxt  to  it. 

The  form  of  the  back  part  of  the 
os  cuboides,  and  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  joint  there  with  the  os  cal- 
cis, both  concur  in  allowing  little  mo- 
tion' in  this  part. 

The  ofiification  of  this  bone  it 
fcarcelv  begun  at  the  birth. 

Os  cuneirorme  externum,  * If  we 
regard  its  fituation  or  medium  by  its 
bulk,  is  much  of  the  fhape  of  a wedge, 
being  broad  and  flat  above,  with  long 
fides  running  obliquely  downwards, 
and  terminating  in  a {harp  edge.  The 
upper  furface  of  tiff ^ bone  is  an  ob- 
iongfquare.  The  one  behind  is  near- 
ly a triangle,  but  not  complete  at  the 
inferior  angle,  and  is  joined  to  the  os 
naviculare.  The  external  iide  is  an  ob- 
long fquare  divided  as  is  were  by  a 
diagonal;  the  upper  half  of  it  is 
fmooth,  for  its  conjunction  with  the  os 
cuboides ; the  other  is  a f abrous  hol- 
low, and  in  its  fuperior  anterior  ancle 
a fmall  fmooth  im predion  is  made  by 
the  os  metatarfi  ol  the  toe  next  to  tire 

* Clulcoideutn  externum. 


little  one.  The  internal  fide  of  this 
bone  is  alfo  quadrangular  with  the 
fore  part  of  its  edge  made  flat  and 
fmooth  where  the  os  euneiforme  medi- 
um is  contiguous  to  it.  The  fore  part 
of  this  bone  is  an  oblong  triangle,  for 
fuftaining  the  os  metatarli  of  the  mid- 
dle toe. 

. Os  euneiforme  medium,  or  mini- 
mum, is  if  ill  more  exadly  the  ihape  of 
a wedge  than  the  former.  Its  upper 
part  is  fquare  ; its  internal  fide  has  a 
fl^it  fmooth  furfaceabove  and  behind, 
.for  its  conjundion  with  the  following 
bone,  with  a fmall  rough  foflfa  below, 
and  a confiderable  fliare  ot  it  is  rough 
and  hollow.  The  external  fide  is 
fmooth  and  a little  hollowed,  where 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  lall-defcribed 
bone.  Behind,  this  bone  is  triangu- 
lar, where  it  is  articulated  with  the  os 
navicularc  ; and  it  is  alfo  triangular  at 
its  fore  part,  where  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  os  metatarli  of  the  tee  next  to  the 
great  one. 

Os  euneiforme  maximum,  or  inter- 
num, differs  from  the  two  former  in 
its  fituation,  which  is  more  oblique 
than  their’s.  Befides,  its  broad  thick 
part  is  placed  below,  and  the  fmall  thin 
point  is  above  and  outwards;  while  its 
under  broad  furface  is  concave,  for  al- 
lowing a fafe  paffage  to  the  flexors  of 
the  great-toe.  The  furface  of  this  os  cu- 
nei forme  behind,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  os  naviculare,  is  hollow,  fmooth, 
and  of  a circular  figure  below,  but 
pointed  above.  The  external  fide  con- 
iifts  of  two  fmooth  and  flat  furfaces, 
whofe  direction  is  nearly  at  right-an- 
gles with  each  other.  With  the  poile- 
rior,  that  runs  obliquely  from  below 
forwards  and  upwards,  the  os  cunei- 
forme  minimum  is  joined  ; and  with 
the  anterior,  whofe  direction  is  longi- 
tudin  : 1 , the  os  metatarfi  of  the  toe  next 
to  the  great  one  is  conneded.  The 
fore  part  of  this  bone  is  femilunar,  but 
.fiat  and  fmooth,  for  fuftaining  the  os 
metatarfi  of  the  great-toe.  The  inter- 
nal fide  isfeabrous,  with  two  remark- 
able tubercles  below,  from  which  the 
mufculus  abductor  pollicis  rifes,  and 
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the  tibialis  anticus  is  inferted  into  itr 
upper  part. 

The  three  cuneiform  bones  are  all 
fo  fecuredby  ligaments,  that  very  little 
motion  is  allowed  in  any  of  them,  and 
they  are  cartilaginous  in  a foetus  of 
nine  months. 

Thefe  feven  bones  of  the  tarfus, 
when  joined,  are  convex  above,  and 
leave  a concavity  below,  for  lodging 
fafely  thefeveral  mufdes,  tendons,  vef- 
fels,  and  nerves,  that  lie  in  the  foie  of 
the  foot.  In  the  recent  fubjed,  their 
upper  and  lower  furfaces  are  covered 
with  ftrong  ligaments  vyhich  adhere 
firmly  to  them,  and  all  the  bones  are  fo 
tightly  conneded  by  thefe  and  the 
other  ligaments,  which  arc  fixed  to  the 
rough  ridges  and  foffm  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  defeription  of  the  parti- 
cular bones,  that, not withftanding  the 
many  furfaces  covered  with  cartilage, 
fome  of  which  are  of  the  form  of  the 
very  moveable  articulations,  no  more 
motion  is  here  allowed,  than  only  to 
prevent  too  great  a fhock  of  the  fabric 
of  the  body  in  walking,  leaping,  &c. 
by  falling  on  too  folid  a bale  ; which, 
if  it  was  one  continued  bone,  would 
likewife  be  much  more  liable  to  be 
broken  ; and  in  order  to  make  our  foot 
accommodate  itfelf  to  the  furfaces  we 
tread  on,  by  becoming  more  or  lefs 
hollow,  or  by  raifing  or  deprefling  ei- 
ther fide  of  it,  as  might  be  judged  by 
what  was  faid  of  the  particular  bones. 

Sprains  here  occafion,  as  in  the 
wrilt,  great  pain  and  obftinate  tumours, 
which  too  often  caufe  carious  bones. 

METATARSUS  * is  compofed  of 
five  bones,  which,  in  their  general  cha- 
raders,  agree  with  the  metacarpal 
bones;  but  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them  by  the  foliowing  marks:  i.  They 
are  longer,  thicker,  and  ftronger. 
Z.  Their  anterior  round  ends  are  not 
fo  broad,  and  are  lefs  in  proportion  to 
their  bales.  3.  Their  bodies  are 
(harper  above,  and  flatter  on  the  fides, 
with  their  inferior  ridge  inclined  more 
to  the  outfide.  4.  The  tubercles  at 

* Ei-nflo.-,  mih'ov.  p'anta,  planum,  veftig:. 
um,  folium,  pedht^pnccordium,  pe&ufculuivi. 

the 
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lower  parts  of  the  round  head  are 
larger. 

The  firft  or  internal  metatarfal  bone 
is  eafily  diftinguHhed  from  the  retl  by 
its  thicknefs.  The  one  next  to  it  is 
the  longelt,  and  with  its  (harp  edge 
almoft  perpendicular.  The  others  are 
(horter  and  more  oblique,  as  their  fitu- 
ation  is  more  external.  Which  gene- 
ral remarks,  with  the  defeription  I am 
now  to  give  of  each,  may  teach  us  to 
diftinguilh  them  from  each  other. 

Os  metatarft  policis  is  by  far  the 
thickeft  and  ftrongeft,  as  having  much 
the  greateft  weight  to  futtain.  Its  bafe 
is  oblong,  irregularly  concave,  and  of 
a femilunar  figure,  to  be  adapted  to 
the  os  cuneiforme  maximum.  The 
inferior  edge  of  this  bafe  is  a little 
prominent  and  rough,  where  the  ten- 
don of  the  peronaeus  primus  mufcle  is 
inferted.  On  its  outfide  an  oblique 
circular  deprefiion  is  madefy  the- fe- 
cond metatarfal  bone.  Itsj-ound  head 
has  generally  on  its  fore  part  a middle 
ridge,  and  two  oblong  cavities,  for  the 
offa  fefamoidea ; and  on  the  external 
fide  a depreffion  is  made  by  the  fol- 


lowing bone. 

Os  metatarfi  of  the  fecond  toe,  is  the 
longed  of  the  five,  with  a triangular, 
bafe  fupported  'by  -the  os  cuneiforme 
medium  and  the  external  fide  pro- 
duced into  a procefs;  the  end  of  which 
is  an  oblique  fmooth  plane,  joined  to 
the  os  cuneiforme  externum.  Near 
the  internal  edge  of  the  bafe,  this  bone 
has  two  final!  depreffions,  made  by  the 
os  cuneiforme  maximum,  between 
which  is  a rough  cavity.  Farther  for- 
wards we  may  obferve  a fmooth  pro- 
tuberance, which  is  joined  to  the  fore- 
going bone.  On  the  outfide  of  the 
bafe  are  two  oblong  fmooth  furfaces, 
for  its  articulation  with  the  following 
bone ; the  fuperior  fmooth  furface  be- 
ing extended  longitudinally,  and  the 
inferior  perpendicularly  ; between 
which  there  is  a rough  folia. 

Os  mdtatarfi  of  the  middle  toe,  is 
the  fecond  in  length;  Its  bafe,  fup- 
ported by  the  os  cuneiforme  externum, 
fs  triangular,  but  fiantiwg  outwards, 
where  it  ends  in  a (harp-pointed  littie 
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procefs ; and  the  angle  below  is  not 
completed. 

The  internal  fide  of  this  bafe  is 
adapted  to  the  preceding  bone;  and 
the  external  fide  has  alfo  two  fmooth 
furfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  but  of 
a different  figure  ; for  the  upper  one 
is  concave,  and,  being  round  behind, 
turns  fmallcr  as  it  advances  forwards  ; 
and  the  lower  furfaefe  is  little, fmooth, 
convex,  and  very  near  the  edge  of  the 
bafe. 

Os  metatarfi  of  the  fourth  toe,  is 
hear  as  long  as  the  former,  with  a tri- 
angular flanting  bafe  joined  to  the  os 
cuboides,  and  made  round  at  its  exter- 
nal angle,  having  one  hollow  fmooth 
furface  on  the  outfide, where  it  is  prefix 
ed  upon  by  the  following  bone,  and 
two  on  the  internal  fide,  correfpond- 
ihg  to  the  former  bone  ; behind  which 
is  a long  narrow  furface  impreffed  by 
the  <3s  cuneiforme  externum. 

Os  metatarfi  of  the  little  toe,  is  (he 
lborteft,  fituated  with  its  two  fiat  fides 
above  and  below,  and  with  the  ridges 
laterally.  The  bafe  of  it,  part  of 
which  refts  on  the  os  cuboides,  is  very 
large,  tuberotis,  and  produced  into  a 
long-pointed  procefs  externally,  where 
part  of  the  abduftor  minimi  digiti  is 
fixed  ; and  into  its  upper  part  the 
(ferontcus  fecundus  is  inferted.  Its 
infide  has  a flat  conoidal  furface;' 
where  it  is  Contiguous  to  the  pre- 
ceding bone. 

When  we  ftaud,  the  foie  ends  of 
thefe  metatarfal  bones,  ahd  the  os 
calcis,  arfe  our  onlv  fuppdrters  ; and 
therefore  it  is  neceflary  they  fiiouldbe 
ftrong,  and  fnould  have  a confined 
motion. 

The  bones  of  the  70  ES  arc  much 
a-kin  to  thofe  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers; particularly  the  two  of  the  great 
toe  are  precifely  formed  as  the  two  lait 
ofthe  thumb  ; only  their  pofition,  in 
refpeift  of  the  other  toes,  is  not  ob-t 
lique  ; and  they  are  proportionally 
much  Wronger,  becaufethcy  are  iub- 
jefted  to  a greater  force ; for  the)'  fid- 
tain  the  force  with  which  out  bodies 
are  pufhed  forwards  by  the  foot  be- 
hind at  every  ftep  we  make  ; and  on 
R them 
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them  principally  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  fupported,  when  we  aniraifed 
on  our  tip-tocs. 

The  three  bones  in  each  of  the  other 
four  toes,  compared  to  thofe  of  the 
fingers,  differ  from  them  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars. They  are  Ids,  and  fmaller 
in  proportion  to  their  lengths.  Their 
"bafes  are  much  larger  than  their  ante- 
rior ends;  their  bodies  are  more 
narrow  above  and  below,  and  flatter 
on  the  fides.  The  firft  phalanx  is  pro- 
portionally much  longer  than  the 
bones  of  the  fccond  and  third,  which 
are  very  Ihort. 

Of  the  four,  the  toe  next  to  the 
great  one,  has  the  largeil  bones  in  all 
dimenfions,  and  more  externally  the 
toes  are  Iefs.  The  little  toe,  and  fre- 
quently that  next  to  it,  have  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  bones  intimately  uni- 
ted into  one ; which'  may  be  owing  to 
their  little  motion  and  the  great  pref- 
fure  they  are  fubjected  to. 

The  toes  are  of  good  ufe  to  us  in 
walking;  fire,  >h«n  thefolc  is raifed, 
they  bring  our  body,  with  its  centre 
of  gravity,  perpendicular  to  the  ad- 
vanced foot. 

The  bones  of  the  inetatarfus  and 
toes,  are  in  the  fame  condition  in 
children  as  thofe  of  the  metacarpus 
and  fingers. 

The  only  bones  now  remaining  to 
complete  rhe  defeription  of  the  ikele- 
ron,  are  the  fmall  ones,  which  are 
found  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
Coes,  and  in  fome  other  parts,  called, 
OSS  si  SESAMOIDEA,  which  are 
of  very  different  figures  and  fizes, 
though  they  are  generally  faid  to  re- 
ferable the  feed  of  the  refanum.  They 
feem  to  me  nothing elie  than  the  liga- 
ments of  the  articulations,  or  the  firm 
tendons  of  ftrong  mufcles,  or  both, 
become  bony,  by  the  compreffion 
which  they  fuffier.  Thus  the  fefamoid 
bones  at  tire  beginning  of  the  gailro- 
fenemii  mufcles,  are  evidently  compo- 
fad  yf  the  tendinous  fibres  only. 
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Thefe,  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  great- 
toe,  areas  plainly  the  fame  continued 
fubftance  with  the  ligaments,  and  the 
tendons  of  the  addudlor,  fleJtor,  brevis, 
and  abdu&or.  That  which  is  fome- 
times  double  a$  the  fecond  joint  of 
that  toe,  is  part  of  the  capfular  liga- 
ment; and  if  we  enumerate  the  other 
fefamoid  bones  that  are  at  an)’  time 
found,  we  may  obferve  all  of  them 
formed  in  this  manner.  Their  num- 
ber, figure,  fituation,  and  magnitude, 
are  fo  uncertain,  that  it  were  in  vain 
to  infill  on  the  differences  of  each; 
and  therefore  I lhall  only  in  general 
remark. 

1 4 That  wherever  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  firmeft,  the  aftions  of 
the  mufcles  ftrongeit,  and  the  compref- 
fion greateft,  there  fuch  bones  are 
molt  commonly  found. 

2.  That,  cater  is  paribus,  the  older 
the  fubjefl  is  in  which  they  are  fought, 
their  number  is  greater,  and  their  fize 
is  larger. 

3.  The  more  labour  any  perfon  13 
inured  to,  he  has,  cateris  paribus , the 
moll  numerous  and  largeft  ofla 
fefmoidea. 

However,  as  the  two  at  the  firft 
joint  of  the  great-toe  are  much  larger 
than  any  other,  are  early  formed,  and 
are  feldom  wanting  in  an  adult,  we 
may  judge,  that  befides  the  more  for- 
cible caufe  of  their  formation,  there 
fhould  alfo  be  fome  particular  advan- 
tage necelTary  at  this  place,  rather 
than  elfewhere,  which  may  poflibly 
be,  to  allow  the  flexor  mufcles  to  fend 
their  tendons  aLong  this  joint,  fecure 
from  compreffion  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  oblong  fefamoid  bones; 
while,  by  removing  thefe  tendons 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  advantage  of  an  angle  at 
their  infertion,  the  force  of  the  muf- 
cles is  increafed,  aod  therefore  the 
great  fuperincumbent  weight  of  our 
body  in  progreffion  is  more  eafily 
raifed. 
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APPEN  DIX. 


OF  THE  MARKS  OF  A FEMALE  SKELETON. 


t | finifh  the  description  of  the  ftrong  external  force  applied  to  them 
I bones  is  generally  to  con-  to  prevent  their  Sketching  out  in 
JL  elude  the  ofteology;  but  that  length, 
no  part  of  the  fubjett  may  be  left  The  depreflions,  ridges,  fcabrous 
■ntouched,  I think  it  neceffary  to  furfaces,  and  other  inequalities  made 
fubjoin  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  by  the  raufcles,  are  not  ioconfpicuous 
the  male  and  female  Ikeletons;  and  in  them;  becaufe  their  mufcles  are 
have  chofen  to  illuftrate  them  princi-  neither  fo  thick  nor  ftrong,  nor  fo 
pally  in  the  latter;  becaufe  women  much  employed,  to  make  fo  ftrong 
having  a more  delicate  conftitution,  prints  on  their  bones, 
and  affording  lodging  and  nourifh-  Their  os  fronds  is  more  frequently 
ment  to  their  tender  feetufes,  till  they  divided  by  a continuation  of  the  fa- 
have  fufficient  ftrength  and  firmnefs  gittal  future,  which  depends  on  the 
to  bear  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere,  firft  and  fecond  general  caufes  afligned 
and  contact  of  other  more  folid  fub-  above  for  the  fpecialities  in  their 
fiances,  their  bones  are  frequently  in-  bones ; as  will  appear  after  reflefting 
complete,  and  always  of  a make  in  on  the  account  given  formerly  of  the 
fome  parts  of  the  body  different  from  middle  internal  fpine  of  this  bone, 
thofe  of  the  robuft  male;  which  agree  Their  clavicles  are  lefs  crooked  ; 
to  the  defeription  already  given,  un-  becaufe  their  arms  have  been  lefs  for- 
lefs  where  the  proper  fpecialities  of  cibly  pulled  forwards,,  which  in  Eu- 
the  female  were  particularly  remark-  ropean  women,  efpecially  thofe  of 
ed  • which  could  not  be  done  in  all  diitinftion,  is  more  hindered  by  their 


ulexine  the  order  of  this  treatife;  Their  fternum  is  more  raifed  by 
T rather  to  fum  them  ion*  cartilages  below,  that  the  thorax 


places  where  they  occur,  without  per-  ga* b- 
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pleted  as  in  men,  where  the  action  of 
the  folids  is  vigorous,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluid, s is  britk ; for  a 
much  fmallcr  hole  might  have  fervea 
this  purpofe;  and  the  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  vcflels  which  are 
fent  to  the  external  part  of  the  thorax, 
do  not  pafs  here,  but  between  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs,  before  tliefe  are 
joined  to  the  fternom. 

The  cartilago  xiphoides,  is  oftener 
bifurcated  in  women  than  in  men, 
for  the  reafon  aligned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  viz.  a left  forcible' 
power  of  ofKfication. 

The  fuperior  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
fooner  offify , to  fuppojt  the  weight  of 
the  mamime. 

J The  middle  cartilages  are  more  flat 
and  broad  by  the  weight  of  the  breads. 

The  inferior  cartilages  are  longer, 
for  enlarging  the  died. 

Weak  women  who  have  boren  many 
children  when  young,  often  have  the 
vertebra;  of  the  back  bended  forwards, 
and  their  dernum  deprefled,  or  be- 
come round-fliouldereoand  flat-bread- 
ed,* by  the  preflu  re  and  weight  of  tie 
impregnated  uterus,  and  by  the  Arcn’g 
aftion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  os  facrum  is  broader  and  turn- 
ed much  more  backwards,  for  enlarg- 
■ ing  the  pelvis. 

The  6s  coccygis  is  more  moveable, 
and  much  lefs  bended  forwards,  to 
facilitate  the  birth. 

The  ofla  ilium  are  more  hollow, 

. and  more  reflected  outwards,  and  con- 
fequcntly  farther  removed  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  widen  the  lower 
part  of  their  abdomen,  and  for  the 

? Chcftlckn,  Anateiry.  book  j.  chap.  3. 
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better  fupport  of  the  impregnated 

uterus. 

'1  he  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
oflfa  pubis,  is  larger  in  fuch  women  as 
have  boren  children,  being  extended 
by  the  drang  attion  of  the  mufeuli 
rpdi  abdominis, 

The  cartilage  between  the  two  ofla 
pubis,  efpeciallv  in  women  who  have 
boren  children,  is  thicker  than  in  men, 
by  which  the  pelvis  is  more  capacious 
in  females. 

The  conjoined  furfaces  of  the  ofla 
pubis,  and  of  theolfa  innominata  ayd 
facrum,  are  iefs,  the  angle  under  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  ofla  pubis,  is  much 
larger,  and  the  arches  formed  below 
and  behind  by  the  ofla  ilium  and 
ifehium  are  wider,  which,  with  the 
flreighter  os  facrum,  and  more  diftant 
tubera  ichii,  leave  a larger  paflage  for 
the  exclufion  of  the  child-in  birth. 

The  great  tuberofity  of  the  ofla 
ifehium,  is  flatter  in  women  than  in 
men,  becaufe  it  is  more  prefled  upon 
in  the  fedentary  life  which  females 
enjoy. 

In  confequence  of  the  pelvis  of  wo- 
men being  wider,  the  articulations  of 
their  thigh-bones  mud  be  farther  re- 
moved from  each  other;  and  therefore 
a larger  fpace  is  left  for  the  procrea- 
tion and  birth  of  children;*  which 
didance  of  the  thighs  may  be  one  rea- 
fon why  women  in  running  generally 
fhuffle  more  from  one  fide  to  die  other 
than  men,  to  preferve  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  their  bodies  from  falling 
too  far  to  a fide  of  the  joint  of  the 
thigh  that  fupports  them  when  the 
other  is  raifed,  which  would  endangej1 
their  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
f Albin  deoffib.  fed.  339, 
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